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INTRODUCTION 


Why mi how the project ieoelopei 


Cuidance'P«rsonnel workers — and all educators — as they adopt 
new theories and concepts, see their world and their work differently 
and relate to their world and work In changed ways. The project of 
which this book is a part and the preparation of this book were under- 
taken to build and strengthen the bridges between the social-cultural 
sciences and the practice of guidance-personnel work, in the belief 
that in a very real way concepts can change us and our world, and that 
the area of guidance and personnel work, and even of education as a 
whole, needs some new theories and concepts on which to base pro- 
fessional practice. 

We have begun to wonder how the social environment of which we 
are more and more aware, is affecting the irtdividuals about whose 
welfare and development we are so greatly concerned And we are 
especially concerned with the effects that an era of dynamic change 
may have on individuals We have begun to woixler whether our social 
mswiutions might be changed radically enough to afford each indi- 
vidual his maximum potennal for happiness, effective furrctionirrg. and 
complete development. It occurs to most guidance-personnel workers 
that ft may be somewhat harder to bring about the Great Society than 
ft would be for the school or college society to be transformed— the 
society in which he and the students (artd the faculty and admims- 
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iration. of course) are living and worfcirtg together Those who are members of an 
institution not only perpetuate it and are acted upon by it. but also inevitably 
modify It either in random and unexamined or itt purposive ways At some point 
he is competent to do so. a guidancei>ersonnel worker can become an analyst of 
human problems, not only in the counseling booth, but of human problems in the 
society that has helped to cause them attd that exacerbates them So he inevitably 
becomes involved with all kinds of problems for which his professional preparation 
as It IS presently offered in universities, has not necessarily prepared him 

He realizes at about this point that he has rio way of really understanding the 
social-cultural rtaiure o1 his school or college He has simply taker) it for gtanted up 
to this point (t reminds one of Charles Darwin's description of a Pip he took to 
Wales in 1830 to study strata He studied strata diligently but did not even see the 
effects of glaciation It was not until after Agassiz did his work on glaciation that 
Darwin saw the effects of glaciation arid wondered that he could have been so 
blind before 

We have begun to realize that we have had no way of really understanding the 
social-cultural nature of our schools and colleges We have simply taken "culture" 
for granted up to this point 

If the guidance-personnel worker were to learn in some depth about social 
systems end culture, he could understand hts students and the context in which 
they live end grow and could have much more realistic and creative views as to 
whether and how a school or college can be putposively altered by those who are 
members of tt 

What are some of the concepts that are dealt wnh most helpfully by sociology, 
anthropology and social psychology that guidance-personnel workers could well 
adopt? The concepts of society and culture are absolutely basic, of course Culture 
IS the inevitable product of men living in groups, not only in groups in the South 
Sea islands, but also in groups in the elementary school, or on a college campus. 
Culture includes purposeful activities and rules of conduct, ritual and habitual and 
expected ways of doing things, as wen as guitars, football fields. Maypoles, styles 
of dress, public address systems, and beer bottles Peer groups — subcultures — 
contribute to the quality of the overall culture, whether one be studying the overall 
culture of a primitive tribe, a town, or a school 

At the heart of a culture is a system of values All too rarely do we attempt to 
look critically and analytically at the values that permeate the culture in which we 
live and of which we are a pan. W« tend to be aware of them only when they 
affect us adversely and when we disagree wnh them sharply Some good work is 
now being done that aims to reveal the values that run through any and all of the 
educational institutions in which students live and learn, the values which they 
absorb into their Me-view Many sRuations can be better understood and dealt with 
as guidance-personnel workers know better how to get at value systems and cat) 
see )where reinforcement is taking place, how value systems influence attitude and 
behawor. and where and why conflict occurs 
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The concepts of status and role, position, acheved status, asaibed status, power 
structure, social classes, commurtication, social and cultural change all now have a 
good deal of substance. A thorough understanding of these concepts can be as 
useful to the guidance-personnel worker as can a thorough knowledge of person- 
ality theory And, as the song says of love and marriage, a well-prepared guidance- 
personnel worker should not have one without the other or his training is one- 
sided. incomplete, and ineffective 

But It may be like crying for the moon to say that guidance-personnel workers 
need to be grounded in more than one disopiine ft obviously is unrealistic and 
impossible to expect guidance personnel workers to study in depth in all of the 
fields that have much to contribute to our practice. Any department of sociology or 
psychology or anthropology worth its place in the graduate school would insist on 
solid foundational courses in its own discipline and then sequential courses stacked 
at least two or three years high The guardians of these disciplines are entirely right 
in not wanting half-baked sociologists, psychologists. Of anthropologists at large 
bringing dishonor to the reputations of iheir fields. Furthermore, students who 
really do not wish to became sociologists, psychologists, or anthropologists find 
that the way the courses in these disciplines are organiaed and taught are impos- 
sibly time-consuming and far too detailed Such courses at present make no at* 
tempt to focus on practice — at feast not on the kind of practice and probfems with 
which guidance-personnel workers are prepanng to deal withm school and college 
systems. 

Is there any way out of this cuf de sae7 It just does riot work to ask generous, 
well-disposed professors of sociology, anthropology, and social psychology to 
design and offer in their departments new courses in which the subject matter will 
relate directly to the problems faced by guidance-personnel workers. If professors 
undertook to do this then why not a lot of other new courses focused on many 
other specific practitioner fields as well? We asked some very distinguished pro- 
fessors of sociology, anthropology, and social psychology at a four-day conference 
in 1 963 what they would teach from their fields it they undertook to tell us what 
we needed to know to help us deal with our probiems We got nowhere. They do 
not know what our problems are and they claimed that we were unable to explain 
the problems so they could understand them ' 

How did medical educators persuade specialists from all the various life and natu- 
ral sciences to identify knowledge from iheir fields that was pertinent to the 
practice of medicine? This has taken many decades and has been a herculean task 


'Jerry GodertJ, efter ihe Arden House Confereoce ct 1963, undenoi* fiom «n eneryus ot t•»tboo*s to 
define vnhei n is Ihet leeders In the oufiterxe personne) Sekt My Ihev <*« ‘i*® undertook eeu- 

»susV to fupgesi the concepts end theor<es to the eooel nifruiet sciences thst lelen to these Ivnc- 

tions The result* of his wotk ere reponed m-Tpwwd edevelopmeni cT muln-disool.neiY foundJtwns 

lor use In the prepeol'on ot guidence-personoel %oiker*.' en unpubUshed EdO d'Ssertetion. 

Teechets College. Columbie University 196S 
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It appears to have been a cooperative job specialists from the several fields have 
teamed with medical practitioners to idetttify problems and to invent ways of deal- 
ing with them. It has had to be a team job Medical education and medical re- 
search have now built their bridges to the supporting sciences with truly miracu- 
lous results for medical practice 

Paul Lazarsfeld distinguished sociologist, who has been studying research in the 
field of education, says that the quality of research conducted at graduate schools 
of education is of especially low Quality when it is done without contact with the 
liberal arts faculty, and that some of the most advanced, complex, and promising 
research in departments of sociology is marred by too little knowledge of the reali- 
ties which shape elementary, secondary, and higher education 
When the National Institute of Mental Health, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. and the Ford Fourulation cooperated to make it possible several years ago 
for the director of this pr^eci to attempt to bring the wisdom of leaders in the field 
of guidance-personnel work into con|uftction with the knowledge of experts in the 
social-cultural sciences it took a number of seminars before the social-cultural 
scientists could focus on burning interests that they had that seemed to the guid- 
ance-personnel workers to connect up closely with problems that confronted 
them 

Alter the opening skirmish m attempting to bring the social-cultural sciences and 
guidance-personnel practice closer together, the National Institute of Mental Health 
undertook to support this project that was focused on just this problem' the estab- 
lishment of some multidisciplinary fourtdatioits for guidance This volume reports 
one major phase of this project 

This phase has been earned out under the close guidance of a distinguished ed- 
visory comminee drawn from the fields of anthropology. Sociology. ar>d social psy- 
chology Solon Kimball, now University Professor at the University of Florida, who 
has worked with the project since 1962. and who is certainly one of the most 
brilliant of contemporary educauonal anthropologists, has served as chairman of 
the advisory comminee Other distinguished members of the advisory committee 
have included W H Cowley of Stanford University, whose scholarship permits him 
a broad and deep view of a good many Aeids. Everett Hughes of Brandeis Uni- 
versity. Paul Lazarsfeld of Columbia University. Dorothy Lee. anthropologist at 
large. Anthony Wallace. Professor of Anthropology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Goodwin Watson, welt known social psychologist, end E G Williamson of 
the University of Minnesota who has given unstiniingly of his wisdom This com- 
minee. after meeting and working together, drafted the outline for this volume and 
suggested promising sources from which to seek useful and authoritative state- 
ments of theory and concept with special emphasis on sources that might provide 
reports of empirical research and substantive findings 

After the work had thus been mapped out Or Noreh Rosenau. research asso- 
oate for the project spent two years in libraries reading, organizing, cutting ar- 
ranging and discarding Periodically the advisory comminee reviewed her work and 
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reevaluated and further clarified the general level and direction of the endeavor. At 
the three-quarter stage of the project, a grant from the National Institute of Mental 
Health made it possible to bring to Arden House for four days about 30 professors 
from as many universities which offer professional training for guidance-personnel 
workers, and 30 professors, one from each of these same 30 universities, all of the 
latter 30 scholars in one of the social-cultural areas. These 60 people were supple- 
mented by other especially invited guests each of whom had some special compe- 
tency to contribute. A few of the guests were there simply to observe the behavior 
of such a mixture brought together for purpo^s which some of them decided on 
second thought were too new and unorthodox and not really related, after all. to 
their own individual scholarly interests. 

The Arden House conference of 1965 is one of those experiences one is glad to 
have lived through As the Social Science Research Council has pointed out in its 
/terns of Merch, 1965: "Every interdrsciplinary encounter by its nature involves ten- 
sions related to the differing values and expectations of the groups represented" 
Observers from the Natiortal Institute of Mental Health and others were apparentlY 
somewhat entertained by some of the ertcouniers that took place at the Arden 
House conference, but they reassured us that the uncomfortable behavior was par 
for the course and unanimously rated the cortference to have been a valuable and 
productive one. 

In any event, some excellent suggestions for this book were made at the 1965 
conference. On the whole, the conference scholars encouraged us to 6rush the 
work very much as we had planned. Since that conference, more work has been 
done on the reading selections' the final selection of the articles, their sequential 
arrangement, and the introductions to them that pinpoint the salient ideas, and the 
questions and implications appended to each seJection that attempt to make 
clearer the relevancy of each article for the practice of guidance-personnel work 
and education generally. 

There are. in all. 50 selections contained in Chapters 2-11. These chapters are 
preceded by this introductory chapter that describes why and how the project de- 
veloped and by Chapter ^ on the way in which perceptions of educational systems 
effectually determine concepts of gu'idence. Most of the 50 selections are preceded 
by individual introductions, white Chapters 2-11. and Parts It and III. have, in ad- 
dition. general introductions. Norah Rosenau. besides digging out and editing the 
excerpts, wrote these introductions, which had the admiring approval of the ad- 
visory committee 

After the eOvtsorY committee hat) Astianded. Esther Uovd-Jones wrote the first 
two chapters of therbook and the questions and implications tor the excerpts in 
Chapters 3-11. She regrets that she coukf not have had the advantage of the sug- 
gestions and criticisms that the advisory committee might have given for this part 
of her work, but she appreaates the very substantial contributions (hey did make to 
the project over a period of time. Chapter 2 sets forth the social scientihc approach 
to understanding human behavior from the standpoint of the social psychologist. 
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the anthropologist, and the sociologist and. with the introductorv chapter and 
Chapter 1. is meant to form a background for the better use of the 50 excerpts or 
selections 

It IS the hope of the advisory comimnee. of those on the staff of the National 
Institute of Mental Health who have supported the project, and of the initiator and 
director of the project that the work will prove useful to guidance-personnel 
workers who are searching for ways of improving the guaUty of their professional 
performance 

Elaborately selecting, arranging and tnmming a set of materials, however, is only 
a first step in attempting to provide a sourtd multidisciplinary base for practice. The 
next problem, and it is a leally big one. is todevetop new ways of continuittg collabo- 
ration between guidance-personnel educators and behavioral scientists 

Charles Fall. James Hansen, and Gilbert Moors have reported^ an integrated 
foundations seminar that was developed at the State University of New Vork at 
Buffalo They report that staff members representing sociology, anthropology, and 
educational philosophy were organized into a planning group with a specialist from 
the counselor education program They agreed to make the functions and problems 
encountered by school counselors central sod to focus their theoretical discussions 
on these problems At the conclusions of two semesters of work, the instructors 
concluded that 

1 . Precise evaluation of outcomes was impossible 

2 Learning activity in the social cultural sciences was much more productive 
when It was organized around foci that bed meaning for the individual— the 
functions and problems of school counselors, in this instance 

3 Areas of knowledge could not be seen as discrete in this seminar but rather 
became flowing, evolving, interacting elements which shed light upon an area 
of concern only when a unified approach was taken There is no problem that 
1$ solely psychological or philosophical in its components, or that has solely 
sociological dimensions end anthropological elements 

4 Adequate preparation for personnel work should be organized to enhance 
conceptualization through an organization of learning activities in which the 
integration of knowledge elements is facilitated 

Fall. Hansen, and Moore report also that, although such collaborative efforts 
undoubtedly contribute valuably to the learnings of the students, there are. unfortu- 
nately, administrative problems They remind us that university rewards are more 
often tied to specialization than to integration They end their report by statmg that 
in spite of this handicap the department heads and faculty involved in their ex- 
periment continue to be enthusiastic and that Uie spirit of enthusiasm thus far has 
helped solve the problems of load, remuneration, and so forth 
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It seems almost certain that the very need of it will ensure the success of other 
attempts at collaboration. After all. practtttonefs have challenging problems to work 
at on the growing edges of human affairs arid development As these problems are 
described and defined, scientists from the social-cultural fields will be challenged to 
help in the further definition and analysis of these problems, and then they cannot 
help but become deeply involved. 

The director of the project has watched some of the most distinguished social 
scientists in the United States find inteifectuaf stimulation and new perspectives as 
they have shared together tn the challenge of attempting to understand and deal 
more effectively with educational possibilities and human problems that exist in 
schools and colleges, as these have been identified and described by guidance-per- 
sonnel workers. It is not so much that they are fiatiered that their help is critically 
needed as it is that the problems themselves engage them And, as they come to 
realize that practitioners work courageously — and even now often successfully — 
with such problems, perhaps their respect for the practitioners is also enhanced. 

It may be that we can again take the analogy of the medical profession where 
pure scientists find inspiration and fulfillment in woikmg with physicians in the de- 
velopment of new techniques, new knowledge, new drugs, new concepts. 

If those in charge of the professional preparation of guidance-personnel workers 
can have the close cellaboratron of social-cufturel sciennsu in teaching the tnero* 
ductory materials that have been selected and organized herein for textbook use. 
there would seem to be Imle danger that these exeerprs from the social-cultural 
disciplines will be considered an adequate substitute tor courses in the various 
social sciences. Ii is more reasonable to suppose, on the other hand, that more 
students from the applied field will be ettcouraged to explore further in one or more 
of the fields into which they will have had an intngvmp glimpse. 

Certainly, it is to be hoped that the collaboration suggested above will lead to 
the more frequent application of sociological ami anthropological research methods 
to the problems of our field. It would seem reasonable to suppose, as Dr. Lazarsfeld 
has suggested, that teamwork in research on school and college guidance-per- 
sonnel problems by social scienpsts and educators working together will produce 
more valuable research than couk) be produced by either group working alone 
Those anthropologists and sociologists and those guxfance-personnel workers who 
have begun to see the problems that rteed to be tackled artd the new concepts and 
methods that could be brought to bear ere stimulated and excited by new possibili- 
ties that now open up. 

It may be that we should begin to thmk of postdoctoral training for "counselor 
educators" in social sciences other than psy^tology. iArtd maybe find a better title 
for them than "counselor educa(ors"ll It may be that universities shouU attempt to 
set up faculty seminars of social scientists and "counselor educators" for the pur- 
poses of orienting ttie letter to the imphcetrons of such matenats for professional 
education arxl guidance practice, and the former to the possibilities of research in 

gukfartce-personnel work. 
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Certainly we need a continuing dialogue and cooperative relationship between 
those who are experts tn the fields of social-cultural knowledge artd those who are 
faced with the kinds of problems that confront guidance-personnel workers We 
need innovation in the professional preparation of guidance-personnel workers de- 
signed to strengthen the interdisciplinafy foundations for their work ^ We need to 
work collaboratrvely with our social-cultural colleagues in identifying problems that 
will lend themselves to our present research capabilities. We need to work together 
to discover how students majoring in sociology, for example, could get sound 
grounding in the context and operational processes of schools and colleges so that 
their research can be more fruitful Similarly, we need the help of our colleagues in 
the social<ulturai sciences in guiding our students in the guidance-personnel field 
and education generally to acquire the thorough knowledge and research skills that 
will enable them to contribute breakthroughs sadly needed in dealing with human 
problems in schools and colleges 

Certainly, guidance-personnel workers can test continuously the uses of scientific 
knowledge produced by sociologists and anthropologists, we can encourage the 
continuous scrutiny of the validity in practice of ideas selected from the social 
sdenees. and we cart more clearly identify areas in which new or further knowl* 
edge is needed 

Much remains to be done A mete beginning has been made Bigger and 
stronger bridges must continuously be built between knowledge from the behav- 
ioral sciences and professional practice if education is to contribute as it might 
and must to the development of every irtdividual and so to a better world 

Esther Lloyd Jones 

New York, N Y 
August 1968 
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Chapter 1 


Concepts 
of Guidance 
in Different 
Educational 
Contexts 


Of tiooks listing the areas and functions of a complete guidance-per- 
sonnel program, and exaetly how to perform these functions, there is 
no dearth Such listings and descriptions are usually preceded by one 
or more chapters on general principles that the author thinks do or 
should underlie these programs and are often followed by one or more 
chapters that describe who should perform which functions and how 
these people should be related to each other in some kind of organiza- 
tional plan 

The present book does not follow this pattern at all Rather it at- 
tempts to open up new areas of kitowledge that are drawn on inade- 
quately in current texts about education and guidance-personnel work. 
In this chapter on concepts of guujaitce and its educational contexts, 
we shall attempt to show that agreement on principles, areas, func- 
tions. and who shall do what are not eriough — that we are helped in 
making our work more effective only by having knowledge from more 
fields, but also by having a broader view of the educational contexts 
within which we do our work 

What IS the nature of the educational system within which we 

Back before the first industrial revolution a school or college was not 
thought of as a factory, but this is probably the perception that now 

to 
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most controls and determines the ways in which we work with students 
and each other within the educational context 

It was in 1916 that Cubberley of Stanford University, who was writing most 
influentially in that time about educational administration, first described the school 
as a factory. In this model of education, students are fed into the system as raw 
material and are molded by the various educational patterns the school provides for 
students In this way the school intends to fit each student, when he is finished, 
into some vocational slot in the outside world There is much concern with standards 
zation so that more of the processes of the school and college can be automated 
in order to increase the efficiency of operation and get more dependable results. In 
this model, students move along on one of several or many conveying belts, or tracks, 
having standard things done to them, are removed i( some imperfection appears, are 
subiected to extra heat or pressure or polishing, are put back on a conveying belt 
and. desirably, emerge after a standard length of lime as finished products meeting 
standard specifications as determined by tests 

Guidance-personnel workers In this day and age are as familiar with this model 
as they are with their own mothers. They easily adopt this view of the educational 
system and fit Into it without any questions This becomes their basic way of per* 
ceiving and they act out roles in accord with it They then, of course, sort out the 
students when they first arrive at the school or college and put the units on the 
"right" tracks, they keep closely in touch with how each is doing by taking careful 
readings at regular intervals: they move individuals about to give them more or less 
heat or pressure or to remedy imperfections: they spend a great deal of energy in 
trying to find an outlet for their finished products, it may be a way into some other 
kind of "factory." a business, a colfege. a job of some sort. The expectation is that 
each of the units produced will eventually fit into some part of the great industrial 
machine that produces the goods that we enioy m such abundance and that the 
unit will be fed and clothed and housed by that same great industrial machine 
which It will serve until it wears out 

But we can. If we but would and believed that we should, look at the context 
within which we do our work in qurie a tSiHetent way We could, for instance, use 
an agricultural model. Each year the farmer plants new crops, but first he must 
prepare the soil for the kind of plants that are to grow in ii The farmer recognizes 
that the seed has e nature of its own and he needs to know a great deal about its 
nature and its needs — as well as about growing conditions generally — in order to 
help the seed achieve maximum growth He cultivates the ground to help the 
plants to grow He deals with matters of soil fnabiiity. soil erosion, irrigaiion. eic 

This model would perhaps place more emphasis ort curriculum and its im- 
provemeI^t than would the factory model The role of the guidance-personnel 
worker would be to test by laboratory methods the “seed" to be planted, and the 
soil into which the seed is to go Study would be made of the genetic nature of the 
seed Careful atiention would have to be paid to the potential markets for the 
"crops" and the effective marketing thereof 
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I myself do not particularly like this model, because agriculture today is much 
like big industry Cows on the modein-dairv farm are nothing more than machines 
which are maintained to turn out milk Records are carefully kept and cows are 
retained or eliminated according to the quantity and quality of milk they produce. 

One might perhaps use a garden model instead of a big farm model and cast 
guidance-personnel workers in the rote of gardeners After one does this, however, 
the model seems to fit more readily the private school or small, privately supported 
college than il does the big. publicly supported school or university This model 
undoubtedly possesses potential stimulation for the thinking of guidance-personnel 
workers, but I doubt whether even hippies, who may identify more completely with 
flowers than the rest of us do. would want to be "cultivated" by "loving" guidance- 
personnel workers 

Nowadays one often hears educational systems called bureaucracies Herbert 
Stroup, formerly Dean of Students at Brot^lyn College, has written a book 
Bureaucracy m Higher Education ' If the education system is considered a 
bureaucracy, those within the bureaucratic system are forced into certaur 
rotes and patterns and, consequerttly. students in it are affected In 
bureaucratic institutions, students ate i>o longer thought of as boys and 
girls or men and women This system pointedly minimizes their differences 
as much as possible The students themselves try to minimize differences by 
the way they dress and by the way they cut (or mostly do not cut) their hair. 
Students are simply "students" The most essential aspect of their personali- 
ties— their sexuality— IS officially ignored, insofar as possible Bureaucracy 
seems to have to depersonalize m order to function efficiently and the surest 
way of doing this is to desex the student Furthermore anyone who regrets 
this desextng is labeled by those who perceive education as a bureaucracy 
not only as old-fashioned and quaint, but somehow also as a little bit indecent 
As evidence of this fact one coukt refer to statements by numerous Dear's of 
"Students" — not of men or of women — stressing the functions to be performed by 
"my office." rather than the developmental needs of boys and girls and men and 
women students 

In a letter to the editor of Journal of College Student Personnel (January 1 9671. 
Richard S Offenberg of Temple University inquves whether Deans of Women are 
necessary He. like many others in the past few decades, would have a Dean of 
"Students" who would be assisted by an Associate and/or Assistant Dean of 
"Students " Job descriptions. Offenberg insists, "should not mention sex " Deans 
of Women, he declares are as outmoded as are Deans of Men 

Guidance-personnel workers operating in bureaucracies are not human beings at 
all The whole group of guidance-personnel people are encouraged to consider 
themselves "ohices" tn a largo university the professional guidance-personnel 
worker works out of "The Office of the Dean of Students." and the Dean of 

'PubliUxO byTh* Fi*« PiCM. M«« Vort 1968 
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Students makes pronouncements as an "Office." The thing to do in this system is 
to hide behind the doors of one's office and expose oneself as fittle as possible as a 
person. 

In the bureaucratic system each guidance-personnel worker is hired to perform a 
few ^ecihc functions; he is a speualist; he is not to intrude on the functions that 
other kinds of specialists have been hired to perform. Each person exists some 
place up or down or sidewise on a carefully prepared organizational chart, he 
knows to whom he should talk about what, and even how often arKf when he 
should do that talking. 

One might well discuss further the legitimacy and the limitations of this model 
af>d develop its implications still further. 

A sodologrst has recently suggested, however, that schools attd colleges are 
more like feudal systems than they are like bureauaacies. They have their princi- 
palities. their empires, their petty monarchs. peasants, and serfs If we were to 
use this model as a way of looking at a situation inwhich we attempt to aid the devel- 
opment of girls and boys or men and women students, some interesting new under- 
standings might result There have been some clever and enlightening attempts to 
map a particular school or college, showing how it wouU iook rf one used the model 
of a feudal system 

Others see schools and colleges as vast Persian marker places where each mer- 
chant spreads his wares in a bewildering panorama and hopes to sell Students in 
such a model are largely at the mercy of the seJJers; some merchants are more 
persuasive than others; know how to display their goods to better advantage; or 
may actually have excellent goods to sell, but do not know how to display them. 
Students differ in the size of their pocketbooks— to coniinue the analogy — and. 
certainly, each has his own individual interests at any given time as to what he 
wants to buy 

In terms of this model, guidance-personnel workers would have to be familiar 
with the operation of the market what goods were being offered for sale, who the 
more reliable merchants were, where the cheaper goods and the goods of highest 
quality could be obtained ITie guidance-personriel worker would urrdertake to 
guide each person in choosing wisely according to his interests, his needs, and the 
resources he possessed. 

Certainly, the perception we have of the system within which we work is going 
to affect to a considerable degree the obiectives that we have, the way we will 
perceive others in the situation, the kind of person each of us believes it is desira- 
ble and possible for him to be. and the way he will go about trying to help others 
in the situation develop their lives 

However viewed, we know — or anyway we hope— that schools and colleges are 
more than structures and organizaiiotrs. They are potentially rich leachirig and 
learning situations Their structure and orgamzation should exist for the purpose of 
facilitating and enriching leaching and learning They are essentially communities 
of a unique and special sort Furthermore, their number increases every day 
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throughout the world and more hopes are centered on them in every country of the 
world because they, more than any other institution of modern society, have the 
ability to stimulate and guide human development and to transform society 

Schools and colleges viewed as special kinds of groups are held together by 
sentiments and common objectives, artd have unique and well established patterns 
of human relationships and custCKns This way of looking at the context in which 
we work IS very different from the notion of working in a facTory, on a farm, in a 
bureaucracy or a market One begins to wortder whether a school or college might 
not be viewed as a kind of tribal group — or perhaps a collection of tribal groups. I 
do not remember that this model has been suggested previously, but it might have 
some genuine values, especially because the focal emphasis would be on students 
and faculty and their interactions rather than on the processes through which 
students are put or on faculty as machines that operate somehow to shape 
students to what they should become 

Schools and colleges, like tribes, are made up of several hundred or several 
thousand members all living together or coming together almost daily over years 
within a definite geographical area These members have many similarities in terms 
of which they identify with each other The members of the group develop 
countless patterns of interaction among themselves and with iheir elders Each 
knows that he belongs to the tribal group, develops definite loyalties to certain 
aspects of it. and recognites that he has an important life to learn to live in it for 
what may seem to him a very lortg time 

Neither m the school nor in the tribe does the individual have anything to say 
about whether or not he will be there determinants quite outside of his own 
control usually have put him there, and he is required for many years to conduct his 
existence as well as he can within this group pretty much according to its time- 
honored, but more or less changing ways He is set down as a "new" and innocent 
individual in a structured social situation in which he is required as fast as he can 
to adapt to pre-established norms must learn and work for certain common objec- 
tives that he had little to do with setting up. and is stimulated to interact with 
others m the situation to develop panerns and qualities of relationships within the 
group, to learn certain prescribed roles and may be adroitly nudged — or relent- 
lessly pushed — by methods which the group cottirives. to move out of less mature 
patterns of relationships and behavior into greater responsibility and more maturity 
As Willard Waller^ observed perceptively many years ago 
Teachers have always known that it was not necessary for (he students of strange 
customs to cross the seas to find material FolUore and myth, tradition, taboo magic rites, 
ceremonials of all sons collective representations participation mystique all abound in 
the front yard of every school, end occastonally they creep upstairs end are incorporated 
into the mote formal portions of school life 
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If one can transpose his perceptions of the school from those of a market place 
or 3 factory to that of a tribal system, then one can see people in a school or 
college in quite a different way. and tite educational and guidance processes are 
also seen quite differently Instead of seeing teachers as merchants trying to sell 
their wares, or as machines operating on raw material teachers may be seen as 
members of the tribe, as the clever ones who have special knowledge to teach to 
the young ones growing up in the tribe 

Furthermore, every tribe has need not only of clever ones, but also of wise ones 
who are skillful in helping the tribe maintain its viable values, to help it realize its 
best interests 

None of the other models sketched above — the factory, the garden, the bureauc- 
racy. the feudal community, or a market pface — needs a "wise one." The factory 
and bureaucracy need administrators with underlings, each performing functions 
almost as though they were automated themselves. The farmer needs to know how 
to study the nature of his plants and provide conditions that will stimulate their 
grovnh: but the farmer nowadays is a kmd of industrialist himself; he operates by 
formula and machinery: he treats his animals almost as though they were simply 
machines. He ts not much like the wise one of the tribal model The feudal system 
seams to need res fool, who often is extremely wise and helpful to the more con- 
structive aspects of human life within Uie feudal system. The tribe, however, could 
not get along without at least one truly wise one to help it carry on its affairs as a 
tribe 

The wise ones help the tribe collectively to cultivate and maintain its wisdom. 
They are expected to guide the preservation and transmission of those traditions 
that have most value for the good life of the tribe. They preside over the plans and 
tribal ceremonies that help newcomers enter into tnbaf membership and that mark 
and assist transition from one emotional state to another They help individuals and 
groups of individuals at critical times in their lives and. more importantly, they 
guide the members of the tribe in helping each other. 

They also represent the group in meting out retribution when irrdividuals or small 
groups defy the accepted mores and threaten the structure and orderly processes 
and the normal on-gomg life of the tribe as a whole 

I hold that deans and counselors — gu«dance-persor>r>el workers — could quite 
appropriately be viewed as wise ones tf the s^wol or college were to be viewed as 
a kind of tribal group. 

It might be the better part of valor — of course, particularly on the college level — 
to keep it a deep, dark secret from the students that the guidance-personnel 
workers regard themselves as wise ortesf <iusc as it would hardly be discreet to 
make too explicit the fact that students in the prevalent factory model are regarded 
only as raw material to be inexorably shaped or that they ere seen as serfs in the 
feudal modell) 

Nevenheless. to continue boldly with tfie analogy of the tribe, each tribe has ns 
distinct ways of doing things and no one can qualify as a wise one who does not 
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know the ways of his particular tribe Certain ways of doing things, as every tribal 
member knows are rated much more highly by the tribe than are other ways. From 
a sophisticated point of view, these preferences reveal — they are — the values of 
the tribe New human beings, whom life's pressures force into the tribe, come in 
uncertainly, wanting more or less frantically to discover as instantly as possible, 
lust how to live their lives so as not only to be accepted by the group, but even, 
indeed, to survive in it We do not yet study the cultures that flourish in our schools 
and colleges as thoroughly as Beatrice Whiting^ did. for instance, when she and her 
husband tried to find out the different ways used by six different groups in six 
different countries to rear their children The Whitings were trying to discover, of 
course, how these different ways of rearing children reflected six quite different 
kinds of value systems in the tribes and resulted in six different general kinds of 
behavior among the children 

We are however, beginning to know how to get at and understand the mores 
and values that are implicit in each school and college group and also in subgroups 
within those institutions We know that, whether or not the person was attracted 
ecologically by his perception of a college to want to become a member of that 
college group or whether he was projected without choice into the group — as in 
the ease of a public high school or elementary school — nevertheless real impact 
end change do take place as a result 

Besides becoming a student of culture, of group values, and of mores, what are 
a few of the many other things a wise one needs to know who attempts to operate 
in a school or college setting es though ii were a kind of tribe? In his presidential 
address several years ago to the American Sociological Association. Howard 
Becker reviewed Ourkheim s description of the destructive effects that anomie or 
normiessness in a society has on the personalities of those who live in that society 
Dr Becker also described a process which he called "sacralization " By this he 
meant a process tfiat works in a society to avoid chaos by continuously revealing 
and helping the group restore noims that it as a whole can accept and live by 

A guidance-personnel worker in a school Of college who recognizes the impor- 
tance of sacralization and who attempts to reinforce the process, may expect oppo- 
sition and obstacles There are a number of professors and students m higher edu- 
cation who insist that the behavior and attitudes of students in college (except for 
certain sacred aspects of classroom behavior) are nobody's business except that of 
the students themselves There are parents of secondary school youth, and even 
some educators and school board members, who argue that the business of the 
school IS to teach subject matter, that dial is ns unique function and should be its 
only one. and that all else should be left to the family and to the church as welt, 
unavoidably then, to the police How this unrealistic attitude and ignorance about 
the functioning of the peer society within the school or college manages to 
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persist — or even to exist at all — is hard to understand. Maybe the wise ones have 
not been sufficiently active in representing to parents and other educators how 
powerfully membership in the school and college tribes determines the way 
students will learn to live their lives. 

There are even those today who hold that almost any standards and norms are 
undesirably restrictive of individual development and are destructive of inalienable 
human liberties. This point of view is understandably attractiva to those who want 
to live to themselves alone without regard for external law or standards — or even 
for the inalienable rights of others. This represents ultimate impersonality in that 
individuals are asked not to notice or care what others do. A great mystique seems 
to have grown up around this point of view in some communities: a profound belief 
that unfettered self-expression and ir>dividual freedom are good for personality and 
individual development Ail of us undoubtedly would agree that self-expression and 
a sense of freedom — with responsibility — are essential to individual development, 
personality, and to a good society, but we would recognize that there are extremes 
that need to be guarded against because they are not good either for individual 
development artd persorta/ity growth or for society. 

The wise ones must care about the whole tribe and its welfare because they 
know Chat peers powerfully influence each other. They cannot stand aside too pas* 
sively while every individual without regard for others attempts to express 
whatever he thinks he finds withtrt himself. The wise one knows that this can 
quickly erode and destroy corporate life, obscure models of the good life; lead to 
anomie: disrupt avenues of understartding. concern, and mutual help, undermine 
the foundations of values in terms of vvhich young people can learn something from 
examined social wisdom about how to live good lives: and plunge Me in school end 
college back into what might be termed a jungle. 

So the wise ones wichin each tribe, with the collaboration of the clever ones and 
other tribal members, work constantly, with purpose, integrity, and as much 
wisdom and artistic skill as they can command, at the process of sacralization 
They work in multiple ways at the endless process of helping the tribe examine its 
ways of life, weigh ns values, improve oporr them, and then re-examine them The 
wise ones keep steadily in mind, es they work at the sacralization process, the 
importance to the welfare of the tube of mairnammg and respecting diversity, of 
recognizing the dangers of totaliiaiianism. and avoiding the threats that anomie 
poses to human life 

The rather primitive notion about the virtues of maximum individual freedom 
with minimum accountability is only one of the notions that presently tends to 
enthrall the tribe. A vigorous advertising campaign has been under way for some 
time that extolls, not only the attractiveness and the wholesomeness, but also the 
actual necessity of wholesale intimacy It is true that adolescents, in order to carry 
out subsequent life tasks and responsibilities and to learn to share deeply with 
other human beings and establish good homes for children, must develop their ca- 
pacity for intimacy. We have seen the tragic consequences in homosexuality, fn- 
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gidity. and a pathetic lack of full development — and even an inability to trust other 
human beings— that can result for those who do not progress normally in the devel- 
opment of their capacity for intimacy 

I listened recently to a woman wise in the ways of adolescents who discussed 
before a sound-movie camera with a group of adolescents the kind of intellectual 
and aesthetic life styles they thought they were developing I was struck again 
during this discussion by the preoccupation of young people with what they re- 
ferred to as their "shells ‘ I played back the sound him and confirmed my im- 
pression that every one of the boys arid gtrls kept referring to their shells, how hard 
It was to come out of them, and how they wished others would come out of their 
shells 

I suppose all of us know well the exquisite sensitivity that attends shell-coming- 
outs. the excessive amount of courage that it seems to take and how difficult it is 
for an adolescent to practice self-disclosure and to relate more candidly and fully to 
other people Most of this imponant process takes place during the long succession 
of school years, and more during the teen years within school and college commu- 
nities than It does within the family It needs desperately to be presided over by 
really wise ones who understand the phenomenorv who respect ns importance, and 
who knew how to help develop a social situation that will encourage and safeguard 
It as 8 process so that a capacity for intimacy does develop, and so that it de- 
velops naturally and as nearly as possible without trauma and disastroue conse- 
quences Many schools and colleges et the present time es a matter of deliberate 
policy are trying to ignore in so far as possible this whole aspect of adolescent 
development as it now goes on quite haphazardly among the great congregations 
of young people in schools and colleges 

And, as we so often do in this country, we have carried the idea of intimacy m 
and for its own sake to ridiculous and dangerous extremes If one. in order to 
mature, needs not only to come out of his shell, but also to develop the ability to 
be intimate and to disclose what are to him some of the most secret and important 
facts about himself, then he also needs to learn to do this with appropriateness He 
must learn not to bestow his precious capacity for intimacy indiscriminately and 
thus eventually to tender it cheap and relatively meaningless both to himself and to 
others 

Every group of people who have any continuing identity and relationships need 
norms to guide the way the individual members of the group will develop and will 
use their capacity for intimacy with other human beings It would seem essential 
for people living and working together m schools and colleges to work at the basic 
facts and issues of independence, freedom responsibility, and intimacy, with the 
help and guidance of their wise ones, and thus progressively to develop and learn 
to understand arid use these quahties for bener and more satisfying living 

How can the wise ones help mdividuals to understand and deal with these ab- 
stract qualities of life? Occasiwiatly. cenamly, by helping individuals separately 
confront their own problems as individuals, but continuously by helping groups 
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work together toward greater understanding of these abstract concepts and prin- 
ciples that make life more or less good. These abstract qualities are confronted and 
take on meaning as they exist in ertdless form irt concrete individual behavior and 
social situations within the group life that goes on incessantly in schools and 
colleges 

The wise ones continuously help the tribe examine its ways of life, its implicit 
values, and how they do or do not serve the best interests of learning to live well 
The wise ones are. of course, concerned that accepted values not be violated and 
destroyed, but are more interested in keeping the tribal members at work on how 
the common values might be improved than m holding the norms frozen and invio- 
late Working at improving them keeps them vital, while holding the norms frozen 
uftimately kills them 

The small substantive conference, which Margaret Mead calls a new social in- 
vention.* seems a more effective instrurnent for the purposes of the wise ones — the 
guidance-personnel workers— >than a heavy reliance on individual or group coun- 
seling Mead says that in conference the participants are concerned with an "in- 
visible idea in the middle of the table " This process requires a faith in ideas on the 
part of the guidance-personnel worker. It also requires true sophistication on the 
part of the guidance-personnel workers about the nature of freedom and responsi- 
bility. far more than a superficial understanding of the need for and use of intimacy 
that every human being has at various stages of his life: skill m the use of con- 
ference technique, the encouragement of spontaneous and organized dialogue, end 
the vigorous use of inquiry The guidance-personnel worker needs to know how to 
create situations in which "authemic communication" — freedorn to express one's 
best and clearest understanding — about abstract ideas and values can take place 
with a resultant increase of every panicipant's urtderstandmg 

Someone has said that Western man was an animal and plant tender up to 
1 BOO With the Industrial revolution, man became a tender of machines Now. in 
our age of cybernetics, man must learn to tend systems We would seem to have 
built much of our present world — our thinking patterns as well as our institutions — 
in accord with concepts appropriate to a mechanical technology rather than to the 
new electronic technology We may still be working in educational institutions, too. 
built according to models growing out of a mechanical technology. So. as we look 
at the educational contexts within which we work, we see predominantly such fea- 
tures as empires, hierarchy, cemralizaiion. spedalization. and segmentation— all 
more or less characteristic of the straight-line thinking that is typical of mechanics 

ff we fearn to use a more constetTadwiaf. muftirefationaf type of thinking we may 
be able to create new concepts and theories, enabling new institutional forms, pro- 
cedures. and methods that are needed in education to be developed 
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IS aware of these distinctions it is not possible to fully comprehend or evaluate 
social scientific products 

An example from a different area might heh> to clarify this point If a botanist 
and a painter each studies a tree, we expect the results of their work to differ vastly 
from each other The botanist starts from scientific premises and pursues scientific 
goals, while the painter bases his work on artistic notions and seeks to achieve 
artistic goals Each will address himself to different questions about the same tree, 
seek to answer them with different methods ar>d be satisfied with different conclu- 
sions As a result the botanist's technical treatise and the artist's painting will bear 
little resemblance to each other and will be meaningful only in relation to their 
respective premises and goals 

In the area of human affairs, there are likewise a number of possible approaches 
to knowledge Social science is only one of them, and it is based on the same 
premises and pursues the same goals as science tn general However, there are 
specific virtues and limitations m the application of the scientific approach to the 
understanding of human nature and human society and these are often unrecog- 
niMd Indeed, the free and widespread use of the label soeisf science does not 
necessarily indicate a general acceptance of the implications of its second term, 
science, as applied to social phenomena It >s thus necessary to briefly discuss 
some of these implications before we can examine the differentiations among the 
subfields of social science represented in this volume 

There is. first the matter of vocabulary Any specialized study, whatever its 
orientation or topic, will develop special terms to refer to phenomena for which 
mere are also commonplace words For the outsider to understand the products of 
such study, he most not only learn the extensive terminology which may have 
evolved but he must also be willing to considef the subieci matter in these new 
terms rather than in his own more familiar oi>es This ad|usiment is likely to be 
especially difficult with respect to social scief«:e. whose subiect matter encom- 
passes our most personal expenerKes but which like all science, attempts to maxi- 
mize clarity and precision and to minimize ambiguous connotations These goals 
tend to be incompatible with the emotional or evaluative reactions that the subject 
matter evokes but. as we will elaborate below, they are for that very reason at the 
heart of the scientific enterprise 

What we are say.ng ,n eHeci. .5 that the issue is more than one of mere vocabu- 
lary the need for special terminology is only a reflection of a more basic feature 
of social science as an approach to the understanding of human behavior, This 
rriore fundamental quality is inherent m the term science and refers to an attitude 
0 detachment and objectivity toward subject maner. regardless of its nature Such 
an attitude is the defining charaetei.stM; of the scientific approach and it means that 
10 observing describing, and attempting to understand 3 piece of reality the indi- 
vidual rnakes a deliberate effort to free his account of any preconceptions and judg- 
ments 0 do this, he makes his assumptions stout the subject matter, his methods 
of Observation, and the logo of hr, infereroe, as explicit as possible To the extent 
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that he is successful, another irwjividuai cari later retrace his steps and check on his 
findings and conclusions: and to the extent that this independent verification 
occurs, the facts which have been uncovered are scientifically true. They remain so 
until — and only until — they are shown to be false, or true only within certain limits, 
by the discovery of other facts. 

Science, then, is one approach to knowledge, arvl social science is its application 
to human affairs. The primary feature of the sMntific approach is that it is rooted 
in observables, and when it must deaf with structures and events that are not ob- 
servable. its statements are rigorously limited to what can logically be infered from 
observation A second distinctive feature of scientihc knowledge is that it must be 
susceptible to being communicated; the scientist must be able to describe not only 
the content of his observations but also how he went about making them and by 
what intellectual processes he reached hi$ conclusions. Thus, this type of knowl- 
edge IS uniquely free of the idiosyncrasies of a sittgle individual or situation and is 
continually susceptible to revision 

Jt follows that scientific knowledge is always tentative. This point can probably 
not be emphasized enough with respect to social science, which is still generally at 
a rudimentary stage There are very few areas within it that have advanced to a 
point where general laws have been so widely verified that they can be assened 
with certainty. Rather, the most important products that social science has to offer 
are analytic concepts and frameworks These serve as incisive tools for describing 
and classifying reality in such a way that otherwise hidden relationships become 
evident and common features emerge among apparently disparate phenomena 

In sum. social science is a way of thinking abwit people, about their behavior, 
about society It is a framework from which to derive questions and in terms of 
which to seek answers U rests on the assumption, shared with ell science, that 
natural phenomena are orderly and. at least in principle, capable of being un- 
derstood It is. in a sense, only a method for seeking knowledge about human 
events and. as such, it is by definition never complete but always dependent on 
continued empirical confirmation. 

The selections that constitute this vohjnte are drawn from three branches of 
soaal science— anthropology, sociology, and social psychology— and. with respect 
to most of the topics covered, there are relevant excerpts from each field All three 
of them are social sciences, and it is important to remember that they have a fun- 
damental commonality: the goal of furthering understanding of human phenomena 
At the same time, there are differences among them in assumptions, methods, and 
specific objectives, and thus their insights into the same issues are complementary 
rather than identical 

In the first selection in this chapter, Robert RedfiekJ identifies what he believes 
to be the contribution of anthropology to a science of man He notes a variety of 
conflicting tendencies within the discipline, and sees these as refleamg two contra- 
dictory but basic connections of the anthropoiogical aporoach~io the natural 
soences on the one hand and to the humanities on the other He considers this 
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ambiguity 10 bo not a handicap, but anthtopology s uniqueness and strength, -nial 
IS, w I e eing rooted in an objective and empirical approach to knowledge, anthro- 
pology ,s at the same time deeply and firmly committed to "viewing the human 
tea ity olisttcally, that is. in its emirety and as a whole." rather than in isolated 
segments and removed from its cultural conla,i. As a result, it both curbs the other 
aviora sciences from construtping a segmented and distorted yiew of man and 
adds near dimensions to the findings of their more narrowly focused investigations 
The second selection presents Ales Inleless statement of the "sociological per- 
spective He prefaces h.s attempt to define the subject matter of sociology with a 
pertinent and useful caveat against viewing the boundaries between related disci- 
plines as absolute and unchang.rH, To the .stent that sociology has a unique focus, 
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gallon, and thus that understanding of this perspective is an essential element in 
both The acquisition and the application of any kind of knowledge 


2.1 RELATIONS OF ANTHROPOLOGY TO 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND TO THE 
HUMANITIES' 

Robert Redfteld 


. . .Considcrins; the relations of anthropology to the natural sciences, on the 
one hand, and to the humanities, on the other, one may recoctnire the effects of 
both methodological and societal tnffuences. lire social relations of anthropolotty 
to the natural sciences are closer than they are to the humanities, and closer than 
are the relations of other social sciences to the natural sciences . Both the decree 
of welcome given anthropology by the natural sciences and the relative tveakness 
of anthropological connections with the humanities are undoubtedly in large p.irt 
expressions of the fundamental conception which anthropology long ago formed of 
itself and still realizes in imponant degree: as a discipline interested in the phe- 
nomena and the forces of nature as they are. and how they have come to be. 
"without preconceptions and without primary ulterior motives of existing philoso- 
phy, theology, politics, or phibnihropy” (Kroeber. 1948. p 841) t At the same 
time, the orientation of anthropology toward the sciences rather than toward the 
humanities mav be seen as an aspect of a general societal phenomenon: the .irrange- 
ment of the disciplines in a hierarchy of status wherein the “harder" natural 
saenccs occupy the uppermost positions and the humanist is the man farthest 
down The point that will now be developed is that, while .mihropologv is pulled 
toward realization of a methodology like that of the natural sciences by both the 
attractiveness of superior status and its own fundamental conception of its nature, 
there is. nevertheless, in the very way of work which anihropologv h.is developed, 
a strong check upon this pull, so that anthropology is held back from science 
toward a subst.'intial, if not wholly recognized, connection with the humanities 


'Rfprintnl from Anlhropolngr To-iai, Alfred L Krwlier, nl . by f>crmiwj<Mt of Tho l'ni\miiv of 

Chiricn Prns Ofynchi I9>3 liy ihe Vnitcmit cf CtuMgn 
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THE POLARITIES The exislence, within anthropology, of two 
OF THE <*nters of interest is simply apparent in 

the opposition of physical anthropology to cut- 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL FIELD M»ral anthropology Other separations made 
within the disapline arc secondary to this 
one. . . .[A] statement of the two polarities of anthropology is, then, that anthro- 
pology is organized around an interest in man seen as something with the charac- 
teristics of all life, and around an interest in man seen as something human — a 
quality not shared, or very little shared, with other forms of life The quality that 
induces the second polarity — humanity — is manifest in three basic forms' as it 
appears in individuals (personality), in persisting social groups or societies 
(culture), and in all socialized members of our species (human nature). It is this 
humanity, subject matter of that part of the anthropological field organized 
around the second polarity, that bnks anthropology, in spite of the powerful pulls 
toward natural science, with the disciplines which bear the name of that sub]ect 
matter- “the humanities " . . 


THE “HOLISTIC" NATURE What is this relevant nature of the subject 
OF HUMANITY I* ** fact that it is the 

nature of humanity, in its three forms, to cease 
to be itself in so far as ii is decomposed into pans or elements What is in this 
respect true of stone or oyster is yet more true of culture, personality, and human 
nature The effort of the scientific mind to reduce ihe reality to elements amenable 
to analysis, comparison, and even mensuration early results in a distortion or in 
the disappearance of the subject matter as common sense knows it A culture or a 
personality is “known” in the first place and convincingly by an effort of compre- 
hension which IS not analytic, which insists on a vic^v of the whole as a whole 
When more is known of human nature, the same is likely to be said of that The 
attempts of anthropological and other socnce to represent a culture by a list, a 
formula of structural relationships, or a single underlying pattern are resisted and 
corrected by the insistence of the realiiy itself which is so much more than any of 
these This “more” is the whole apprehended without resolution into elements 
The same assertion may be made of a personality. 


effects of Of all scicRtifically oriented students of man in 
THE HUMAN REALITY *1*^ anthropologist is most accustomed 

to viewing the human reality “holisiicaJf).” 

UPON ANTHROPOLOGY The small community of which he has charac- 
teristically been the sole responsible investi- 
gator has been seen by him in its entirety and as a whole A complex community 
viewed in the same way is commonly identified as viewed “from the anthropologi- 
cal approach” {Mitidleioum) So with respeci to the more specialized social 
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sciences the influence of the anthropolt^st is to correct and enlarge the under- 
standing achie\ed by more segmental and analytical approaches through consid- 
eration of the entirety. This entirety, seen as social structure, a system of social 
rehtions, or more commonly as culture, is again ofTcred by the anthropologist in 
correction and amplification of the analytic, experimentally conceived science of 
psychology. And the more integrated view of the human personality taken by 
psychoanalysis is congenial to the anthropologist, while yet it, too, requires from 
him the context of culture which he supplies to these students of the human indi- 
vidual also. To that recent restatement of the more scientifically oriented study of 
man which now appears under the name of “the behavioral sciences,” the anthro- 
pologist makes his contribution, but characteristically so as to demand that ac- 
count be taken of culture and of personality seen as a whole. The very simplicity 
of the anthropologist’s concepts, especially with regard to culture and particularly 
with regard to personality, leaves him free to return easily to the immediately 
apprehended real whole. 

The complete identification of anthropology with “the behavioral sciences” Is 
also checked by the necessity that the anthropologist, in understanding a culture or 
a personality, be guided by projection of his own human qualities into the situa- 
tion to be understood. The anthropologist’s own human nature is an instrument 
of work. In this respect the position of the anthropologist is like, on the one hand, 
that of (he psychoanalyst; on (he other, it is like (hat of the humanists of the 
Western tradition, at least since the Renaissance A psychoanalyst, examining his 
science or his healing, has recently written: “We first give free rein to the imagi- 
nation, in order to sense how the situation looks to the patient, and then we ex- 
amine the situation carefully, to test the intuitive impressions thus gained” 
(French, p. 29). The psychoanalyst’s intuitions and the anthropologist’s also are 
provided with content by what each apprehends about his own and his neighbor's 
human qualities. And when Ruth Benedict wrote in her presidential address that 
the great tradition of the humanities “is distinguished by command of vast detail 
about men's thinking and acting in differem periods and places, and in the sensi- 
tivities it has consequently fostered to the qualities of men’s minds and emotions" 
(1948, p. 588), her words applied as well to anthropological students of culture, 
society, and personality. 


These ideas may be reviewed in terms of the 
ronrrplion of alternative models for achieving 
knowledge or for organiring know ledge so as 
to communicate understanding and lo provide 
forrsighi. TTie models of overwhelming in- 
fluence in our times arc those provided by the natural sciences. As a p.tttern to 
follow in achieving new knowledge, the natural science model conceives of a 


THE VARIETY OF MODELS 
IN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
THINKING^ 


*Theawiiunrect Ntilcon Sinerr >n connection with ihi« section tt srinnitMcrd 
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personality is "known” in the first place and convincingly by an effort of compre- 
hension which IS not analytic, which insists on a view of the whole as a whole. 
When more is known of human nature, the same is likely to be said of that The 
attempts of anthropological and other sncncc to represent a culture by a list, a 
formula of structural relationships, ora single underlying pattern are resisted and 
corrected by the insistence of the reality itself which is so much more than any of 
these This "more" is the whole apprehended without resolution into elements 
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EFFECTS OF Of ail sdentirically oriented students of man in 
THE HUMAN REALITY *®«**V. the anthropologist is most accustomed 
to viewing the human reality ‘‘holistically ” 
UPON ANTHROPOLOGY The small community of which he has charac- 
teristically been the sole responsible invcsii- 
g.iTor has been seen by him in its entirety and as a whole A complex community 
viewed in the same way is commonly sdcntified as viewed "from the anthropologi- 
cal appro.ieh" (MMUtovn) bo with respect in ihc more specialized social 
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number of necessarily related steps ailmUcs lhai bcnin with a problem seen and 
conclude with a theory tested Such a model for work has been descril^U recently 
by Donald G. Marquis (1948), who regards the social sciences as each separately 
developing one or a few of the steps necessary lo make up a sctencc, anthropology, 
by this view, already achieves careful obscrvaiion and description but requires 
more elTort in the direction of tesiabic theory Among models for the organization 
of achieved knowledge, the causal model is prominent in the natural sciences in 
this model, classes of phenomena are arranged in the form of general causal laws 
which would make it possible for an ideal observer to predict all future states of a 
system from conditions at a given time The causa) model may be developed by 
conceiving a system of universal tclaitonships enu of the observation of one or a 
few cases, or it may, in a somewhat weaker form, be developed more induc- 
tively from statistical intcreorrclations of traits and trait complexes. . A 
moderate statement of the causal model, eomeniing iiscif with "lendcncic* rather 
than universal principles," more characicnstic of many anthrnpologisis. is made 
by Firth (1944) 

Thft cAbet mode’., also in pate detwed (cum ewampits m che natural tacnces, 
which influences anthropology, is the funaional model In this a culture or a so- 
ciety is seen as an organization of means designed to achieve certain ends “The 
ends may be attributed to individuals, to associations of individuals, or, in some 
sense to the culture as a whole" (personal communication from Singer) These 
ends may be found in needs or impulses more or less biologitully rooted or (as in 
art and religion as viewed by Malinowski) as acquired ends to some extent defined 
by culture The means may be found in almost anything interior or exterior to the 
culture society .[I|t may be possible to identify among models for the organi- 
zation of conceptions of culture |anoiher| mcxle) still farther away from the 
models of natural science and also identiAable with the arts the symbolic model. 
In such a model a culture is conceived as represented m its charaaensuc prop- 
erties as a whole by certain symbolic representations — epic, dance Form, allegory, 
etc The symbols may be Ir.insformaiions of the reality represented and of the im- 
pulses projected of perhaps quite fantastic nature assumed is the capacity of 
symbol-creating and imaginative beings to frame meanings for themselves The 
dominance in anthropology of models associated with the natural sciences is not 
matched by corresponding success in executing studies based on these models 
Anthropological formulations cJ knowledge do not serve as bases of prediction 
comparable with those provided for prediction in the natural sciences The lit- 
erature does not show competent general propositions applicable to all cases 
within precisely defined classes and allowing of exact predictive application. 
Though exceptions may be recognized (as in the prediction of linguistic change 
according to phonemic pattern), the success of anthropology in prediction takes 
place chiefly as a consequence of understanding gamed of particular cases— the 
anthropologist studies the Indian tribe in transition, the social movement among 
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Japancse-Americans in confincmeni, the discontents of colonializcd peoples — and 
foresees, more clearly than do most who lack his special knowledge, what will 
occur. Even where anthropological knowledge about the behavior of people and 
the expected consequences upon them of courses of action is framed in the form of 
general propositions, as in Leighton’s The Governing of Men, the usefulness of 
the proposiuons suggests comparison rather with the formulated wisdom of a 
humane man than with the tables and formulas of the electrical engineer. 
Moreover, the validity of a characterization of a culture by any of the models cm* 
ployed, but especially those which approximate the aesthetic, logical, or symbolic 
models, is not today established (whatever may develop in the future) by experi- 
mental or any other precise proof such as is demanded in many fields of the natu- 
ral sciences. Rather it may be said that the reader of an account of a culture or 
system of social institutions is satisfied as to the truth of what he reads only in part 
by the correspondences between the more comprehensive propositions and the docu- 
mentation o^ered. In part the proof, if proof i( be, seems to issue from the con- 
viction brought upon the reader as to the congruence of the pans within a whole 
conceived. It is as if, in the esublsshmeni of "truth” about a culture or a person- 
ality, a pari is played by an act of apprehension of the touUiy on the part of him 
who accepts the presentation as true. And such an act of apprehension is charac- 
teristic of the understanding of a work of art and plays a part also in humanistic 
activity. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AS One might speak of anthropology as enjoying 
and also as sufTenne from the consequences of 
"FREEDOM IN TENSION ,„bi,uiliF. ol iu subjcci 

matter and its method The coherence of the discipline is threatened by the variety 
of attachments which anthropologists nuke to problems and fields of inquiry that, 
though linked to anthropology, are far apart from one another. But the very ten- 
sions within anthropology, the disposition to become concerned with questions 
marginal to any sector of the immense and variegated study of man, make anthro- 
pology the freest and most explorative of the sciences. 

Anthropology is thus provocatively undecided as to whether its subject matter is 
mankind in tolo or man as a cultural bciiu;: "sodal anthropology” U taught in 
some places as a discipline by itself. It is unclear as to whether it moves toward 
the writing of a science (or perhaps separable sciences of sodal relations and of 
culture) or tov^ard the WTiting of histories, lu views as to such histories as it does 
write vary from the more humanistic impressions of aboriginal history and of 
Indian personalities, as in the work of Radin, toward histories compared and re- 
duced to gcneraliraiions about dcvciopmcnu. cycles, transformations. It finds 
common cause with students of the behavior of rats in mazes, of human neuroses, 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AS One might speak of anthropology as enjoying 
and also as soffenng from the consequences of 
the pobniies and ambiguities of its subject 
matter and Us method. The coherence of the discipline is threatened by the variety 
of attachments which anthropologists make to problems and fields of inquiry that, 
though linked to anthropology, arc far apart from one another. But the sery ten- 
sions within anthropology, the dispo^non to become concerned with questions 
marginal to any sector of (he immense and variegated study of man. make anthro- 
pology- the freest and most explorative of the sciences. 

Anthropology is thus prosocaiitely undecided as to whether its subject matter is 
mankind in Iota or man as a cultural being, "social anthropology" is taught in 
Some places as a discipline by itself. It is unclear as to whether it moves toward 
the writing of a science (or perhaps separable sciences of sodal relations and of 
culture) or totvard the writing of histories Its views as to such histories as it does 
write vary from the more humanistic impressions of aboriginal history and erf 
Indian personalities, as in the work of Radin. toward histories compared and re- 
duced to generalizations about developments, odes, transformations It finds 
common cause vviih students of the behavior of rats in mazes, of human neuroses. 
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of economic history, geography, geology, or the half-life of radioactive elements; 
and it also finds that it shares interests with Burckhardi, James Henry Breasted, 
Santayana, and the great works Shakespearean mlicism 

Experiencing such pulls toward disintegration, anthropology remains integrated 
by a number of centripetal forces There is, first, the deeply established com- 
mitment toward viewing mankind, this creature both unique and yet one among 
all other creatures, objectively, completely, as all nature is looked at by all natural- 
ists. This commitment holds together the two polarities of $ub|ect matter h is 
helped to this end by the conception of the societal, for society, in the wide sense, 
may be and perhaps must he studied m all Ufe-Corms in which individuals 
maintain relations with one another from the Paramecia onward It is helped also 
by the establishment of all societies on the land or on the sea. ecological problems 
arc unifying Both as history and as science, mankind may be viewed as one of 
many life-forms And now anthropology, ihe years having established its uni- 
versity chairs, its associations, and its founding fathers, is helped to maintain its 
unity through the fact that it is tisetf a soaety. one of the societies of the greater 
society of scholars and scientists 

On the other hand, in so far as mankind is viewed as a unique realm of nature 
made up of persons and traditions, of moral life, self-consciousness, and creative 
activity directed by ideals, anthropology is not one thing but two a science and 
history of that animal which is man; and a history and perhaps also a science or 
two of that special subject matter, humanity In this direction anthropology be- 
comes an influence upon the other social sciences to recognize, in their work, the 
holistic reality of humanity And in this direction n is drawn toward interests 
shared with the humanities .Finally, the developing explicit concern with 
values moves anthropology into developing relationship with the humanities In 
the first place, there is the current anthropological interest in exploration of ihe 
concept of ‘‘value," as value is represented m those human beings who are the 
objects of anthropological study Anthropologists have always studied values, for 
the attitudes of preference that arc connected with acts and material objects are 
lentrally characteristic of culture and personality, but now the conception is 
examined, its sources investigated, its varieties looked into, and its validations devel- 
oped. This links the anlhropolc^isi with the philosopher. And also the anthropolo- 
gist is drawn to value in another aspect' lo value as it appears in the anthropolo- 
gist himself, How do the anthropologist’s own values affect his work’ The earlier 
assumpiion that his own values are entirely removable as factors of consequence in 
anihropological research now comes lo be questioned. The conception of anthro- 
pology as a purely theoretical pan of natural history is now qualified by ihe recog- 
oitusa of appUed arAhr<spftlo?,y , of “attion avivhrwjXslOTtV •' ’ tiC tl« respOT.sib’.liiy 

of anihropologists in Point 4 and related programs These engagements scent to 
make difTicult or perhaps even impossible anthropology as a pure science alone In 
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advising men of action, in participating in social change — indeed, m being them- 
selves agents of social change in acculturalcd societies — anthropologists come lo 
entertain the question: Wliat, then, is the good life? 
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2.2 WHAT IS SOCIOLOGY: AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE DISCIPLINE AND PROFESSION^ 
Alex 'Jnkeles 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL . . . .Intcllertual disciplines are so complex and 
PERSPECTIVE **''”^*' characterize 

them must necessarily lie full of arbitrary and 
even distorted images. When we attempt to discriminate between the branches of 
social study, the temptation is inevitably great to exaggerate differences rather 
than to acknowledge similarities. Despite these grave risks, we clearly must ofTer 
some map of the terrain to those who wish to orient themselves in the complex 
realm of the social sciences. First, and necessarily superficial, impressions may be 
altered as the novice becomes better oriented and deepens his understanding of 
social science. And it is imponam to recognize that the differences in the per- 
spective and practice of the several disciplines which treat man in society arc often 
fundamental and have endured for relatively long periods of lime. 
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Sociology ond lelaWd disciplinos 

Sociology IS a behavioral science. It seeks to explain contemporary or past 
human behavior as we experience it directly or encounter it embodied in artifacts, 
monuments, laws, and books But in this sense history, economics, and even lit- 
erary criticisrrv art also behavioral sciences Some grasp of what is distinctive 
about the sociological approach to these phenomena is necessary to our under* 
standing of what sociology is 

The learned community is no tight ship all neatly divided into separate water- 
tight compartments of knowledge. Any elTori to distinguish sociology from other 
disciplines must be somewhat arbitrary and imprecise As knowledge advances 
and trends of research change, currently adequate definitions of the several social 
sciences will be rendered inaccurate Viewing the problem from a historical per- 
spective. Professor Joseph.) Schwab, philosopher and historian of science, reports 
that "A mode of inquiry discredited by one scientist, dismissed at one time, dis- 
carded in one science, reappears and is fruitful in other hands and other times, or 
in other sciences Nevertheless, the branches of study concerned with man and 
his work do reveal numerous distinguishing features which, at the present time, 
fairly clearly mark olT one disapline from another Among the critical questions 
we ask as a basis for characterizing these disciplines is whether they are multidi- 
mensional or focus on only one aspect of social life, and if so which one, whether 
they are directly concerned with the observation of behavior or concentrate on data 
further removed from the realm of everyday action, whether they assign a prime 
role w abstract theory and generalization or emphasize description of the imme- 
diate and the concrete; and whether they stress measurement and mathematical 
manipulation of data or favor direa observation and a more “clinica!” or “em- 
paihctic” mode of understanding human action 


Disciplines, boundaries, end issues 

Beniamin Kidd, writing about sociology m the 11th edition of The Encyclo- 
paeiiia liriiannica, said ’‘From the 17th century forward it may be said, strictly 
speaking, that all leading comnbuiions to the general body of Western philosophy 
have been contributions to the science of society (sociology) " He went on to point 
out ihai over ihe years the fallowing terms have been seriously proposed as substi- 
tutes for the word “soaology” politics, political science, social economy, social 
philosophy, and social science ’ Under the eircumswnces. any novice in the field 
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must surely be forgiven if he expresses some bewilderment when faced with the 
task of distinguishing one social science from another. Maintaining these distinc- 
tions is made more difficult by the readiiuss cd* sociologists to accept responsibility 
for any institution which is not already the subject of an established discipline. To 
the degree that these subjects are important and would otherwise be neglected, 
sociologists deserve more to be praised than criticized. The scholarly world has 
shown a remarkable capacity to exclude from s^ious study enormous ranges of 
human activity, as if the common human nature expressed in family life, in stratifi- 
cation, in crime, made these vulgar studies unfit subjects for gentlemen scholars. 
For a new branch of study to win recognition in the university and the learned 
academies has been only slightly less difficult than for the camel to pass through 
that gate in Jerusalem known as “the needle’s eye.” 

This open quality of sociology, its ready acceptance of new topical fields, stems 
from the sociologist's general concern with systems of social action and their inter- 
relations. Inevitably this leads him to deal with all aspects of man’s social life, 
whether or not the subject has already been marked out as the special province or 
preserve of some other discipline. . . . 

Toward a definition of sociology : 

Social order, disorder, and change 

If you were to insist that the basic problem to which sociology addresses itself be 
described in a single phrase, we would reply: It seeks to explain the nature of 
social order and social disorder. 

Sociology shares with all other essentially sdemific perspectives the assumption 
that there is order m nature, and that it can be discovered, described, and un- 
derstood. Just as the laws of physics describe the underlying order governing the 
relation of physical objects, astronomy the order of the planetary system, geology 
the order underlying the history and present structure of the earth, so sociology 
seeks to discover, describe, and explain the order which characterizes the social life 
of man. 

When we speak of ‘‘order’’ we mean that events occur in a more-or-less regular 
sequence or pattern, so that we can make an empirically verifiable statement about 
the relation of one event to another at given points in time under specified condi- 
tions. Sociology deals with several such forms of order, varying greatly in scale but 
each having substantially the same character. 

The problem is perhaps most evident at the level of the largest unit with which 
sociology usually deals, the nation-state or other form of large-scale society. Col- 
lectively, the members of a large soriety perform millions, or even billions, of 
social acts in the course of a single day. Yet the outcome is not bedlam, total con- 
fusion, and chaos, but rather a reasonable approximation of order. This order 
permits each individual to pursue his personal ctxirse without too seriously inter- 
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ferin!; with the pursuit by others of thrir purposes and goals. Indeed, this order 
generally assures that each can actually facilitate to some degree the attainment by 
others of their goals The prime object of sociology is to explain how this comes 
about, how some reasonable degree of coordination of so m.any diverse individual 
actions yields the routine flow of social life When we say that there is a social 
system, we refer to the coordination and integration of social acts which permit 
them to occur in a way that produces order rather than chsos 

Since our emphasis on order may be so easily misundcfslood. we hasten to add 
early and emphatically that to delineate the nature of the social order is not neces- 
sarily to approve or justify it A totalitarian government also deselops a social 
order A sociologist who studies «t may explain the role of the monolithic party m 
monopolizing political power. He may show how the media of mass communi- 
cation are used to mobilize public opinion and to manufacture the appearance of 
consensus, or expose the role which secret-police terror plays m permuting the 
elite to effect social control. In so doing, he obviously is not lustifying. excusing, 
nor indeed in any necessary way judging the soaal order with which he deals The 
sociole^ist may certainly be stimulated by his own values to explore and to em- 
phasize one rather than another problem within such a system In doing the job of 
analysis, he is also giving those us not familiar with ibf system a basis on which 
we can form our own moral and political ludgmem. But such judgment should not 
be contused with the separate task of describing the basic order by which, (or good 
or ill, a particular social system is kept in operation 
The sociologist’s concern with the problem of order should not lead one to 
assume that he has no interest m or responsibility for studying manifestations of 
disorder. No social system funclions flawlessly, regardless of ihc pcrspeciive from 
which it IS viewed. Certainly no social system is perfeei from ihc point of view of 
all Its members It is endemic in social life ihai some norms will not be met. some 
values not fulfilled, some goals not attained Indeed, in any society, there may be 
some important realms in which the majoritv violate the socially or legally defined 
standard, and often at great cost cd life A trip along any of the highways of the 
United Stales during the Labor Day weekend will suflice to make the point 
Almost all societies know periods, often long ones, of not, civil war, mob violence, 
terror, crime, and general disorganization. E^ch of these manifestations is a de- 
parture from some social order already established or, as in case of coumerrevo- 
lution, one seeking to establish itself And even disorder is not necessarily chaos 
Within both individual and collective life there are “nstural” forces making for 
order and stability and other equally “natural” forces rnaking for disorder, con- 
flict. and disruption The balance between these forces may be very different at 
different times It is a matter of preference, of personal inclination, or of philo- 
sophic orientation, whether you choose to see the world 2s a place inherently in a 
state of disorder struggling to achieve some order, or as normally in a condition of 
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order but subject to constant disruption and the threat of disorder. For myself, I 
am quite satisfied that it fits the existing fa«s better, and is more conducive to 
effective analysis, to assume order as man’s basic condition. To make this assump- 
tion is very far from passing on the importance of studying man’s frequent and 
important plunges into a state of relative disorder. I stress “relative,” because 
without some order, even within conditions of seeming general disorder, man 
would cease to survive. Some sodeiies persistently failed to solve the problem of 
maintaining order, and have dissolved, their members scattered, absorbed else- 
where, or totally vanished. But always there has been another social system in 
which order prevailed and social man survived. 

A sociology which completely ignores the manifestations of disorder in social life 
is clearly an incomplete and inadequate sociology. No less may be said of one 
which denies the basic facts of social order and turns its back on the mechanisms 
which insure it, concerning itself exclusively with the problems of social disorgani- 
zation. The conflict between those who hold out for an “equilibrium theory” and 
those who urge us to adopt a “conflia theory” of society is sterile, since a com- 
plete sociology must include both the study of order and disorder, and also of or- 
derly and disorderly change. . . .To delineate the social system by defining the 
underlying relationships among a complex set of social acts is perhaps the prime 
responsibility of the sociologist, but it is obviously only a beginning. Indeed, some 
sociologists argue that it is less important than another task, that of accounting for 
the persistence of social systems through time. The coordinallon, at a single point 
in time, of thousands and even millions of individual acts in a more or less stable 
system of social action is perhaps miraculous Yet this short-term order is only a 
minor wonder compared to the grand miracle represented by the persistence of 
such systems of action over relatively long periods of lime. Groups of animals, 
including dogs and elephants, can be trained to coordinate their behavior in very 
complex patterns of action Wihoot their trainer, however, these animals have no 
way of passing on to subsequent generations the tricks they have learned. The 
complex coordination of human action, which every social system represents. Is 
almost always carried forward through time beyond the liies of any single set of 
participants. Such continuity is also found in colonies of social insects, but in their 
case we know that instinct insures the appropriate outcome. Since instinctive regu- 
lation of behavior is not equally important in man, the continuity of the social 
order must be explained by reference to other mechanisms. 

Sociology, then, seeks to explain the continuity of social systems through lime. 
Yet continuity must be recognized as relative. Its occurrence cannot be taken as 
assured, but rather must be aeknowJedged be problematk- There is reason to 
believe that some unusually stable societies continued unchanged in all essential 
respects, often down to the smallest detail, generation alter generation, for perhaps 
hundreds of years. Our impression of the relatively unchanging nature of these 
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societies may be mainly an artifact of the inadequacy of the historical record. In 
any event, most of the societies which form part of the more recent history of man 
seem to have experienced an almost continuous, often pervasive, and sometimes 
highly accelerated process of charge. Yet with change, as with continuity, the sod' 
ologist assumes that the sequence of events is inherently orderly. The process of 
change is not random, even thoi^h it may at times seem chaotic, and is often 
beyond the conscious control of individuals and of sodety as a whole. Sociology, 
therefore, also desaibes change in social systems, and seeks to uncover the basic 
processes by which, under spedfied conditions, one state of the system leads to 
another, including, potentially, the state of disorganization and dissolution. 

In summary, then, we may say that socioli^ is the study of sonal order, 
meaning thereby the underlying regularity of human social behavior The concept 
of order includes the efforts to attain it and departures from it. Sociology seeks to 
dehne the units of human sonal action and to discover the pattern m the relation 
of these units — that is, to learn how they are organized as systems of action. 
Working with such systems of aaion, sodology attempts to explain ihevr conti- 
nuity through lime, and to undersund how and why these units and their rela- 
tions change or cease to exist. 


2.3 SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY' 

Jheodore !M. TJewcotnb 


THE CHARACTERISTIC POINT OF VIEW 
OF SOCIAL PSYCHOIOGY 

Borrowing from individual psychology 

It IS noi the province of soaal psyxhologisis to study protoplasm as such 
H.ither, they borrow Irom individual psychology, which, in turn, borrows from 
biochemistry and physiologv Individual psychology, building upon the dam of 
biochemistry, physiology, and its own investigations, derives bws and prindples 
concerning the bchaiior of an organism The object of its study, however, is the 
organism not in a vacuum bui as interdependent with its environment — i.e., as il 
acts upon its environmcni and is acted upoii by it Individual psychology is thus: 
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V.VV, ,rr^.s of the .nter-rtlatioMWp botw«n the stimulus world and the 
... a saence which the responses of the organism, 

organism, a relation m which ^ organism is stimulated a moment later in 

thus changing the stimulus situ world nor the organism in iso- 

fation. but the interaction ojlne two i 
Harper & Row. 1933. p. 10.) 
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Social psychologists are not JK V anything the individual 
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of the environmem ^ individuals, or those of the same indi- 

social psychologist. The beh because of differences either in 

vidual at different -^..-.sms. Social psychologists study primarily 

environment or in the state ° . j. ^ course, variations in social aspects of 

the former kind of variaiions-cspccially. o« course. 

environment. . , psychology deals with the association 

Tentatively, then, we ntay say with variations in the 

of variations in the behavior definition, however, we must note two 
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random but are closely associated with the culture of the whole society and with 
the common understandimts of the groups and subgroups. 

Borrowing from sociologists artd emhropoiogists 

Social psychologists do not study society as such any more than they study pro- 
toplasm as such. They borrow from soaology and cultural anthropology just as 
they do from individual psychology |T|hc soaal psychologist accepts the gen- 
eral point of view and the principles established bv anthropological and sociologi- 
cal investigations, indeed, he hnds them indispensable Bui his primary concern 
is with the influences which play upon individuals as members of various groups 
rather than with the fact that all members of those groups are subject to similar 
influences (Me wants to know, for example, precisely what influences play in 
what ways upon Edward Dodge, as a particular memlier of lower-lower-class 
Negro society, and not merely that most Negro boys of his class are subject to 
influences which tend to make them delinquent ) The cfTects of social (or any 
other) influences upon a person depend on the ways in which those influences are 
experienced by him as a unique organism Two individuals, or the same indi- 
vidual at difTerent times, may experience similar soaal influences in quite difTerent 
ways and with quite difTerent consequences Hence, though the social psychologist 
can never afford to forget the ever-present fam of group membership, he is. unlike 
the sociologist and anthropologist, very much interested in resulting individual 
differences, 

Social psychology as meeting-ground 

Figure I illustrates the relationship among social psychology, individual psy- 
chology. and sociology-cultural anthropology You will observe that between indi- 
vidual psychology and sociology (together with cultural anthropology) there is not 
much overlap (According to some authorities, there is none at all) To a much 
greater degree social psychology overlaps both individual psychology and soci- 
ology-cultural anthropology .Many of the problems of the individual psychologist 
and of the sociologist and cultural anthropologist are actually social-psychological 
problems. Each of these two disciplines, however, treats such problems from its 
own point of view In neither field docs protoplasm "meet" society, for individual 
psychology has little or nothing to say about culture, and sonology and cultural 
anthropology have lutle or nothing to say about protoplasm as it functions in the 
human organism It is social psychology which provides this meeting ground, by 
borrowing from both fields data upon which to build pnnaples of us own 

This IS not to say that social psychology is merely an attempt lo bring closer 
together two other approaches to the study of human behavior Much less is it an 
attempt to reconcile two '‘opposue” points of view, for insofar as the principles of 
either field arc soundly csublisbed there can be no comradictiorts to be reconciled 
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On the contrary, social psycholt^y has a characteristic subject matter, a character- 
istic point of view, and its own set d principles. It “stands on its own feet” in the 
same sense that biochemistry docs, though it owes as much to its neighboring dis- 
ciplines as does biochemistry to biolc^ and to chemistry. 



Figure 1 The Relationsmip amovc Social Psychology, 
Individual Psychology, and Sociolooy-Cultural 
Anthropology 

Features of social psychology as meeting ground 

This meeting ground, this area in svhich social psychology stands on Its own 
feet, may be described as follows. Its subject matter is the interaction of hun\an 
individuals with one another.^ Its point of view is that of the scientist who investi- 
gates the ways in which the functioning of human organisms is modified by the 
faa that those organisms arc members of a society. 

THE ORGANISM IS RELATED TO socuAL INFLUENCES Thcsc apparently simplc 
statements of the subject matter .ind characteristic point of view of social psy- 
chology actually cover a vast amount of territory. For example, the social psycholo- 
gist may find it necessary to study any aspect of the social environment. This 
includes, potentially, all those countless variations in customs, manners, and 
morals which have been noted by sociologists and anthropologists The phr.isc 
“functioning of human organisms” includes, potentially, all functions of which the 
human organism is capable — and nearly ail of them, incideniallv, .ire subject to 
social influence, directly or indirectly. The territoiy covered by social ps>choIogy 
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js thus scry large and oserlaps indtsiduaLps^choIngy as well as sociology and cul* 
lural anthropology at many points But in spue of such os-crlappings, its viewpoint 
remains distinctive For example, social psychologists deal with such problems of 
individual psychology as motivation and miclligencc But they study them always 
from the point of \icw c^ the soaal influences playing upon the behavior which is 
motivated in a certain way or which shows a certain degree rf inlelligcnce When 
soaal psychologists deal with such njliurat and soaologtcal phenomena as family 
organization or race rebtions, it is always frwn the point of view of how social 
influences resulting from family or race membership affect the functioning of the 
organism, and how the functioning of one organism alTccts that of others. 

Much of sonal psychology, traditionally-, has dealt with the behavior of groups. 
You mav be wondering, therefore, whether soaal psychology , as the study of “the 
interaction of human mdiiiduals wiih each other," includes such group phe> 
nomena as crowd beh.ivior Social psychology provides m.snv means for the study 
of crowds A crowd, or any group, is. after all. composed of individuals, and what 
the crowd does may be studied in lerms of what ns component individuals do 
Each individual is being influenced by all or many of the others present (among 
other influences) And so tonal psychologists study the behavior of a crowd in 
lerms of how each of its members is influenced in similar ways by other members. 
The study of what the crowd does as a group, however, without regard to influ* 
enees upon individuals, is not a soaabpsychological but a sonotogiral problem. 
Perhaps it is not necessary to add that nriiher approach is inherently better than 
the other — they are simply difTerem For some purposes one approach is more 
convenient or more eflidem, and (or other purposes the other is preferable 

Soaal-psychological data, in short, must be such as can lx related to mdividu* 
als, since, by definition, social psytbology deals with the psyihological func- 
tioning of individual organisms But a statement about how an organism functions 
IS not. in iisclf, a soaal-psychological statement It becomes so onh tj the func- 
tioning of ike organiim u related to a wial mfluence Bui sonal influences, for 
two reasons, necessarily refer to the social environment within which they operate 
First, the manner in which the influence is expressed (e g . spanking a child for his 
disobedience) vanes from one sonal environment to another Secondly, the manner 
in which the influence is expenenced {eg. whether the spanking is regarded by 
the child as meaning that the parent does not love him) depends also upon the 
soaal environment And so soaal-psychological data must refer not only to indi- 
viduals but also, direoly or indircaly, to the soaal environment in which they 
partiapaie 

THE NATURE Of THE RELATIONSHIP IS SPECIFIED Not all Statements about in- 
dividuals which relate them in some way to the soaal order are social psychologi- 
cal For example, the statement that 80 percent, of city hoys of Edward Dodge’s 
soaal class indulge in delinquent or cnminal behavior is not a social-psychological 
suiement It is a sociological Statement about a whole class of boys It tells us 
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nothing about any one boy except that his dianccs of becoming delinquent are 
rather high. And it lelU us nothii^ about why some boys of this class do and 
others do not become delinquent. The statement that more city boys of Edward's 
social class than of the middle class become delinquent is also not a social-psycho- 
logical one. It relates individual behaviors to certain aspects of the social 
environment, but it merely tells us that there ts a relationship. It says nothing 
about the psychological factors involved in the relationship. It contains no infor- 
mation on the basis of which we can draw conclusions as to the processes by which 
different class memberships lead different oi^anisms to behave differently. We can, 
of course, make certain guesses as to what these processes might be, but not 
without bringing in further information. 

The (following examples) from the case history of Edward Dodge present a 
great deal of supplementary information of a sodal-psychological nature. We are 
told, for example, that Edward often feels that he must fight in self-defense, that 
he belongs to a group which tabes fighting and stealing pretty much for granted, 
and that he is proud of his position as leader of this group. We are told, 
furthermore, that he feels that he can somehow wipe out the stigma of his birth by 
assuming leadenhip in fighting and stealing episodes. 

From such evidence it becomes possible to make statements that are social-psy- 
chological. Such siatemenu relate a person’s behavior both to his SKial 
environment and to the functioning of his organism. We can see how certain as- 
pects of Edward Dodge’s social environment (slum conditions, irregular super- 
vision by his mother, street-corner sundards regarding violence and stealing, the 
social stigma placed on illegitimac>') lead him to joanl to behave as he does. When 
he sees an unguarded electric fan, for example, his body tenses as he anticipates 
the thrill of a successful theft and the threat of possible detection. When he is 
leased about his father, his body pulses with anger. These represent ways in 
which the functioning of his organism has literally been changed; and these 
changes in bodily function lead him in the one case to steal and in the other case 
to fight. 

Any statement which links behavior to the functioning of an organism, which in 
turn is linked to the soaal environment, is a sodal-psychological one. “Edward 
lives in a sodal environment in which he has learned that his own illegitimate 
birth makes him a near-outcast, and in which he has learned that leadership in 
fighting and stealing can perhaps save him from this fate,” is one example of such 
a statement. Such a statement provides a psychological link between behavior and 
sodal environment. 

SPECIFIED KI.NDS OF “INTERVENING” CnMimOSS ARE NOTED The ZTCa in 
which social psychology has somethii^ to add to individual psychology on the one 
hand and to sodology and cultural anthropology on the other may be described as 
follows. The social psychologist not only observes behavior; he not only observes 
the social conditions under which it occurs; he also draws conclusions about the 
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manner m which the one is related to the other Such conclusions have to do with 
something that happens within the mdtvidual between (1) the impact of social con- 
ditions upon him and (2) his behaviors resulting from or reflecting this impact. 
These in-between processes are known as intervening variables, because they vary 
for difierent people and even for the same person at diflereni times. They are 
usually not directly observable; no one has ever seen a motive, for example. It is 
inferred from what is observed If, for example, we observe a man on a city street 
beckoning, gesturing, calling, and whistling at each passing taxicab, entering the 
first one that stops, and telling the driver to hurry to a certain address, we infer 
that he wants to get to that address (Possibly, of course, circumstances have forced 
him to go to this address even though he would prefer not to. and in this sense he 
does not "want” to go there It still remains true, however, that all things con- 
sidered, he wants to. A more exact statement would be that he both wants to and 
wants not to, hut the former mouse is stronger ) VVe cannot tell why he wants to 
get there, of course, without more information about him, nevertheless his be- 
havior becomes comprehensible to us when wc infer that he has the motive of 
getting to this address 

Intervening variables help us to understand |usi how the dependent variable 
(the social behavior that we are trying to account for) is related to the independent 
variable (the social and/or biological influence which, hypothetically at least, 
helps to account for the dependent variable) . Figure 2 illustrates the relation- 
ships among these three kinds of variables 

Independent Variables intervening Variables Dependent Variables 

PROPERTIES OF 
THE ORGANISM 
(e g , black skin, 

strong physique) ^MOTIVES. ATTITUDES, etc 
^ (e g . Edward's desire 
SOCIAL INFLUENCES-'"^ to be a gang leader) 

(e g , social standards 
about respectable 
parentage) 

Figure 2. Relationships among the Three Kinds or 
Variables 

It IS necessary to state many conclusions in terms of such intervening variables 
as motives, attitudes, values, group loyalties, and standards of judgment, because a 
given kind of social influence does not ncccssanly produce a given kind of be- 
havior. Very often, however, a given kind of social influence does produce a given 
kind of behavior provided a given intervening condilion is present For example, 
the social influences which go with living in slum conditions in a city do not lead 
all boys into delinquent behavior However, if these social influences lead some 


•-SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
(e g , Edward's 
delinquency) 
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boy's to form gangs, membership in which brings about the kind of attitudes, 
values, loyalties, and standards of judgment characteristic of Edward Dodge, those 
boys are very apt to become delinquent. Other boys who are not led by similar 
conditions into membership in such gangs, so that they do not form comparable 
attitudes and values, are very much less apt to become delinquent. It is in terms of 
such intervening variables that we can better understand the reasons why some 
boys do and others do not become delinquent. 

Social psychologists are by no means alone among scientists in making use of 
intervening variables. No physiast ever saw an electron, although its existence 
was inferred long before its charge was measured. Protons and neutrons cannot be 
directly observed, but events which can be directly observed made it necessary to 
infer their existence, and the correctness of the inferences was confirmed in the 
investigations which led to the control of atomic energy Individual as well as 
social psychologists make use of Intervening variables Even simple thought pro- 
cesses, which arc often studied in the laboratory, can not be explained without 
assuming that an attitude, or “set,” had been created in the experimental subject 
b)’ reason of the instructions given to him. If, for example, subjects are presented 
with the printed symbols * with no instructions other than to write the answer 
below the line, they are about equally likely to write 8, 4, or 12. But if a subject 
has previously been asked to add, he is almost certain to write 8 The inferred 
condition of “set” intervenes between stimulus and response in such a way as to 
determine the latter 

You must not draw the conclusion, however, that social psychology is concerned 
primarily with speculating about people’s motives. A great deal of amateur social- 
psychologizing goes on at precisely this level — whether in the area of back-fence 
gossip or of international relations But social psychologists, insofar as they arc 
scientific, do not make use of intervening variables which they have created by 
speculation Instead, they follow recognized rules of procedure. . . .The distinctive 
feature of social psychology lies not in its use of intervening variables but rather in 
the kind of intervening variables which it uses and in the way in which it relates 
them to protoplasm on the one hand and to sodeiy on the other. 

The characteristic form which verified (or verifiable) answers to social-psycho- 
logical questions usually take may be illustrated from the case of Edward Dodee. 
Edward holds certain positions (illegitimate son, gang leader) in certain groups 
and societies (lower-lower class of urban Negro society, delinquent gang). By 
virtue of these positions in these groups he is subjea to certain influences (pressure 
to fight and steal, derision about his illegitimacy) just like any other boy in the 
same positions in the same groups. He is also sul^ect to certain influences from his 
own body, some of which are common to all humans (hunger, for example), some 
of which are common to all boys of his age (need to use his arm and leg muscles, 
sexual urges), and others vvhich are unique to himself (his particular ph> sical and 
mental endowment, for example) Edward nsponds lo all these influences (inde- 
pendent variables) by developing motives, attitudes, and ways of looking at things 
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and feeling about them (intervening variables). Some of these motives and atti- 
tudes he shares with other members of his gang or with Negroes in general (e-£; 
his attitudes toward fighting, or toward white people), and some are unique to 
himself (his feeling about gang leadership as a way of overcoming the handicap of 
his illegitimate birth) In either case, however, they represent not merely “mental 
states" but actual changes in the ways in which his body functions. His fighting, 
stealing, and truancy (the dependent variables) arc responses to social influences 
and to influences from his own body as those tnjluenees are mediated by his own 
motii'es, altitudes, etc His behavior cannot be accounted for in terms of the inde- 
pendent variables alone U can be actounitd (or in terms of the intervening varia- 
bles, but these in turn must be accounted for in terms of the independent 
variables. 

A word of caution is needed, however We cannot account for a given instance 
of behavior by an intervening variable which is inferred from that same behavior 
That would be circular reasoning at its worst In the case of Edward Dodge, for 
example, we cannot infer from his crying when asked about his father that he is 
ashamed of his delinquent status and then account for his crying by his attitude of 
shame. We observe, rather, other samples of Edward's behavior, relate these other 
behaviors to hit social environment, and infer his aiiiiude of shame We can then 
account for his crying — and. incidentally, for a good many of his other behaviors, 
loo — in terms of the inferred attitude Thus a single intervening variable helps to 
account for a whole range of differem behaviors which, superficially, have nothing 
to do with one another. 



PART II 
SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES: 
SOCIAL SYSTEMS 
AND SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


In our attempt to bring new knowledge to bear on the tasks and 
concerns of the guidance-personnel worker, we turn our attention first 
to the immediate setting in which he works — the school and the 
college Our goal is to increase the reader's awareness of the social 
phenomena that constitute the life of educational institutions and to 
provide him with a broader perspective from which to observe, evalu- 
ate. and respond to the events m his working environment The mate- 
rials selected for this purpose range from analyses of specific activi- 
ties. to abstract discussions of broad patterns, to highly general 
theories about some of the processes and relationships that are at the 
core of an institution's pursuit of its goals 

Chapter 3 examines educatmnal institutions from the inside, dealing 
with some of their characteristic activitfes and with the social relation- 
ships through which these are pursued Chapter 4 takes an outside 
view, exploring some of the relationships that schools, colleges, and 
the process of education as a whole bear to their environment and 
some of the mutual pressures and demands by which thev shape each 
other. 



Chapter 3 


The 

Social System 
of an 

Educational 

Institution 


Any Situation m whlc^ individuals tKhava and interact withirt the 
context of some general r>eed. purpose, or goal can be viewed as 
comprising a social system Thus we may consider any social group or 
organization which persists over time as a social system, whether it be 
a family, a friendship, a business firm, an orchestra an army, or a 
factory The advantages in doing so are that, on the one hand, many of 
the events that occur in such situations cannot be understood as fully 
or coherently from other perspectives and. on the other hand, new in- 
sights into the sources and consequences of what occurs, which would 
not otherwise be available, are thereby made possible. To consider any 
organized group as constitutii>g a social system implies, first that its 
activities and characteristics are ordered and interrelated in some co- 
herent manner, second, that the nature of this order is primarily deter- 
mined by the fact that its constituent elements and processes are 
social, and. third, that the patterns and regularities we discern are. in 
part, only instances of more general relationships, which occur among 
social variables in a large number of diverse situations The selections 
presented illustrate and specify these points with respect to schools 
and colleges 

In certain respects, an educational organization resembles any 
system, such as the human body or a complex machine, whose overall 
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purpose requires that a host of different activities be performed according to a 
given pattern In the case of schools and colfeges. this overall purpose is "edu- 
cation.'' For any system to maintain itself and make maximal progress toward the 
attainment of its goals, it is necessary that all its parts have specific tasks or respon- 
sibilities. that these be clearly defined and compatible with each other, and that 
there be some overall mechanism to regulate and coordinate them so that their 
total activity does in fact promote the purposes of the system as a whole. Some 
systems achieve these conditions spontaneously, through a natural process of evo- 
lution and change Educational institutions, however, are formal social organiza- 
tions. which means that they are deliberately created to accomplish a task which 
requires collective effort and that the arrangements by which their requirements are 
met are to a large extent calculated, explicit and regulated, at any given point in 
time These arrangements constitute what is usually referred to as the format 
structure of an organization, and it consists of all the positions among which the 
task of pursuing educational objectives is divided and the prescribed pattern of re- 
lationships among them Each position bears some logical relationship to the at- 
tainment of the desired goals, and this is expressed in the requirements to which 
Its occupant is subiect. whi^ define the lodwiduafs format rote in the organization 
The formal structure can thus be viewed as a system of roles, which organizes the 
behavior of their occupants so that overall, the collective- goals are pursued as 
intended When changes in the formal structure occur, they are usually made ex- 
plicit through statements and regulations. 

As IS true of any social system, the "parts" of an educational organization are 
human individuals. Although we can view it as a structure of positions whose re- 
quirements embody the purposes of the institution, the mam point about these 
positions IS that they are occupied by people, who must interpret the positions* 
requirements in order to perform the functions for which the positions were 
created. This fact introduces a whole set of additional factors between the structure 
and the activities of an educational organization, or of any other kind of social 
system, which importantly limit analogies between it end a non-social system. In 
the case of the latter, the sole purpose of each part of the system — whether it be 
the wheel of a car or a vital organ in the human body — is to perform the panicular 
task which it is assigned within the system, and. generally speaking, it does not 
serve purposes of its own that arc unrelated to the system m question. Human 
beings, on the other hand, bring to their particpation in an organization a variety of 
needs, purposes, and predisposinons. only a few of which are relevant to the or- 
ganization's goals, but all of which are operative as the individuals go about ful- 
filling their formal roles 

As a result, the formal structure of an organization such as a school or college is 
only the bare skeleton onto which the life of the organizabon is attached. As the 
individuals go about fulfilling formal requirements, their behavior and interaction is 
a response to a wide range of other factors as well Because people tend to react 
to each other as total individuals, rather than as narrow formal rotes, the relation- 
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ships that develop go far beyond, in both number and content, what an organiza- 
tional chan might reveal These other factors, however, although not formally 
prescribed, are by no means disorganized and random It is an outstanding charac- 
teristic of human relations that they lend to fall into rather regular patterns, and 
thus It IS possible to analyze the unofficial, or informal, aspects of organizational 
activity as if they too constituted a system or set of systems. As we will see. this 
informal ordering of activity m an organization is not independent of the formal 
structure, which serves as a basis and provides limits for the full range of in- 
teraction and relatronshrps through which the work of the organization is carried 
out Furthermore, changes in either one or the other of these systems — the formal 
or informal — may induce change in the other 

In the case of American schools and colleges, there are an almost endless 
number of a^ects we could explore with respect to both their formal and informal 
structures We are dealing with organuations which are frequently very targe and 
also highly complex, both because of this fainor of size and because of the multiplici- 
ty of specific purposes that are encompassed by the broad objective of edu- 
cation With teachers, students, deans. coHege presulenis, counselors, school 
superintendents. «hool boards, department chairmen, and still ethers as our 
elements, the number of actions, interactions, and relationships we could trace is 
staggering The selections in this chapter do not provide such en exhaustive 
treatment Instead, by applying theories and approaches from several disciplines 
that have proven useful in other contexts, they offer new insights into some of the 
major social processes within educational organizations In each case, these in- 
sights affect understanding at two levels On the one hand, they contain infor- 
mation about the concrete nature of speahe phenomena This contribution, 
however, is intimately dependent on the other level — the conceptual one In 
exposing hidden patterns and pointing to factors and relationships that might 
otherwise not be taken into account, the seteciions that follow focus on some of 
the crucial features of schools and colleges and relate these to phenomena ob- 
served in a variety of other social situations The concepts and generalizations that 
are thus conveyed should serve as new lenses, as it were, through which to ob- 
serve the functioning of schools and colleges and of the people in them 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 

Although written more than 30 years ago. when social science had yet to de- 
velop many of the concepts, theories, methods, and findings which make it what it 
IS today, the excerpt that follows by Willard Waller is an example of sociological 
analysis at its most incisive Most of the concepts and observations contained in 
the other selections in this cf^pter are implied and anticipated here, in Waller’* 
analysis of the school’s "political organization ’’ 
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To the eitem that Waller’s analysts is vaW. namely that the soaal reUsortshcs 
in the school are based on “some vartani of the autocranc pnndpte." n suggests a 
number of questions for those concerned with promoting the educational process 
If. in fact, the school is a “despotism.- and “self-government is rarely real" wha* 
do students team about the nature of sociat relationships as they come to perce 
and adjust to the discrepancy between the schoofs verbalized values and the fa"'^ 
of therr experience? Is the degree to which a child becomes a "problem- ^ 
“model student- a function of how well he assimilates this discreoanev arvt * 
it the basis of his sooal interaction? 

What are. typically, the interpersonal attitudes emong individuals involved in 
Ihofitarian relationships- trust or suspwaon. respect or explomveness. 
concern or indifference, or hostility? If pan.cpat.ng m a situation of uneoual 
fosters negative rather than positive beliefs and expectations, what are^ *^'^****^ 
quences for the process of instructioo and learning that is supposed 
between teacher and student? If. as is lAely. guidance-personrwl worker 
ceived by students as part of the “ruling cJass“ rather than as one of t^*^ ^ 
should the student believe that the counselor’s purpose is to help him? 
there, or can there be. in the situanoo to make the student see the relat ** 

cooperative one rather than an unequal struggle? ’ 'P®S8 

If the “despotic” structure is essential to the survival of the ©rgap,,,,,,^ 
Independent and spontaneous ventures of students curbed at the 
point because they are then also most deviant? ®**ttve 

Within such a social structure, which individuals are m the best p 


I position to „ 

I eompaiibie with a 


fluence the ~cuUure“ that develops in directions that a 
and learnirvg? Do those whoso interpersonal roles make them t 
succeed in such efloris also have the rtecessaty presnga and power vn h 
ganization's “polmcar structure? w. 


’ Nli.lv to 


3.1 THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL ORGANISM' 

li’ilhrii It’aller 
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sub|ects. a much higher degree of mastery than they would attain, it is thought, if 
they were quite free in their choices And teadiefs arc responsible to the community 
for the mastery of these subjects by their students The political organization of the 
school, therefore, is one which makes the teacher dominant, and it is the business of 
the teacher to use his dominance to further the process of teaching and learning 
which IS central in the social imcrariion cJ the school 

Typically the school is organized on some variant of the autocratic principle. 
Details of organization show the greatest diversity. Intrafaculiy relations greatly 
affect the relations between teachers and students. Where there is a favorable 
rapport between the teachers and the administrative authorities, this autocracy be- 
comes an oligarchy with the teacher group as a solid and well-organized ruling 
class It appears that the best practice extends the membership in this oligarchy as 
much as possible without making it unwieldy or losing control of it. In the most 
happily conducted institutions all the teachers and some of the leading students feel 
that they have a very real voice in ihe conduct of school affairs 

Where there is not a cordial rapport between school executives and teachers, 
control becomes more autocratic. A despotic system apparently becomes necessary 
when the teaching staff has increased in size beyond a certain limit Weakness of 
the school executive may lead him to become arbiirary, or it may in the extreme 
case lead some other person to assume his authority The relationship between 
students and teachers is m part determined by intrafaculiy relationships; the social 
necessity of subordination as a condition of student achievement, and the general 
tradition governing the attitudes of students and teachers toward each other, set the 
limits of variation But this variation is never sufficient to destroy the fact that the 
schools are organized on the authority principle, with power theoretically vested in 
the school superintendent and radiating from him down to the lowest substitute 
teacher in the system This auihoriiy which pervades the school furnishes the best 
praaicai means of disiinguisbing school from notschool Where the authority of the 
faculty and school board extends is the school If it covers children on the way to 
and from school, at school parties, and on trips, then those children are in school at 
such limes 

The generalization that the schools have a despotic political structure seems to 
hold true for nearly all types of srtioob. and for all about equally, without very 
much dtfTcrence in fact to correspond to radical differences in theory Self-gov- 
ernment is rarely real Usually ii u but a mask for the rule of the teacher oligarchy, 
in its most liberal form the rule of a student oligarchy carefully selected and 
supervised by the faculty The experimental school which wishes to do away with 
auvhoniy continually finds that in order to maintain requisite standards of achieve- 
ment in imparting lenain basic skills it has to introduce some variant of the au- 
thoni) principle, or it Finds that it must select and employ teachers who can be in 
f.in despotic without seeming to be so Expenmental schools, too, have great diffi- 
culty in finding teachers who are quite free from the authoritarian bias of other 
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schools and able to treat children as independent human beings. Military schools, 
standing apparently ai the most rigid pole of authority, may learn to conceal their 
depotism, or, discipline established, may furnish moments of relaxation and in* 
timate association between faculty and students, and they may delegate much power 
and responsibility to student officers; thus they may be not very much more arbi- 
trary than schools quite differently oi^anized, and sometimes they arc very much 
less arbitrary than schools with a less rigid formal structure The manifestations of 
the authority principle vary somewhat The one-room country school must have a 
different social structure from the ciiy high school with five thousand students, but 
the basic fact of authority, of dominance and subordination, remains a fart in both 

It is not enough to point out that the school is a despotism. It is a despotism in a 
state of perilous equilibrium It is a despotism threatened from within and exposed 
to regulation and interference from without. It is a despotism capable of being over- 
turned in a moment, exposed to the instant loss of its stability and its prestige It is 
a despotism demanded by the community of parents, but specially limited by them 
as to the techniques which it may use for the maintenance of a stable social order. It 
is a despotism resting upon children, at once the most ir.'ictable and the most un- 
stable members of the communhy- 

There may be some who. seeing the solid brick of school buildings, the rows of 
nicely regimented children sitting stiff and well behaved in the classroom or march- 
ing briskly through the halts, will doubt that the school is in n state of unstable 
equilibrium. A school may in fact maintain .a high morale through a period of 
jears, so that its record in the eyes of she community is marred by no untoward 
incident But how many schools arc there with a teaching body of more than— let 
us say — ten te.ichcrs, in which there Is not one teacher who is in imminent danger 
of losing his position because of poor discipline? How many such schools in which 
no teacher’s discipline has broken down within the last three ye.irs? How m.iny 
school executives would dare lo plan a great mass meeting of students at which no 
teachers would be present or easily available in c.isc of disorder’ 

To understand the political sirocturc of the school we must know that the school 
is organized on the authority principle and that that authority is constantly threat- 
ened The authority of the school executives and the teachers is in unremitting 
danger from- (I) The students (2) F.arents. (3) The school board. (4) Each other. 
(5) Hangers-on and marginal members of the group. <6) Alumni. The memliers of 
these groups, since they threaten his authority, are to some extent the natural ene- 
mies of the person who represents and lives by authoril>. The difficuhies of the 
teacher or school executive in maintaining authority arc greatly incrcaseil bv the 
low social standing of the teaching profession and its general disrepute in llic «tm- 
munit> at large. There is a const.int inieraction lietucen the elements of the au- 
ihnritaiive system; the school is coniinuallv thrcaicneil because it is aiitocratir. and 
it has If) be autocratic because it is threatened. Hie aniagonislic forces are halantrd 
in that ever fickle equilibrium which is discipline. 
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VViihin the larger political order of the school are many subsidiary institutions 
designed to supplement, correct, or support the parent institution, drawing their life 
from It and contributing in turn to its continued existence. These institutions are 
less definitely a part of the political structure, and they mitigate somewhat the ri- 
gidity of that structure by furnishing to students an opportunity for a freer sort of 
social expression These ancillary institutions are organizations of extracurricular 
activities, and comprise such groups as debating societies, glee clubs, choral so- 
cieties, literary societies, theatrical groups, athletic teams, the staff of a school 
paper, social clubs, honorary societies, fraternities, etc- They are never entirely 
spontaneous social groupings but have rather the character of planned organization! 
for which the major impetus comes from the faculty, generally from some one 
member of the faculty delegated to act as “faculty adviser ” These “activities” are 
part of that culture which springs up in the school from the life of students or is 
created by teachers for the edification of students Such groups arc often hardly less 
pervaded by faculty control than classroom activities, and there seems a tendency for 
the work of such institutions to be taken over by the larger social structure, made 
into courses and incorporated into the curriculum Perhaps the worst that can 
happen to such organizations, if they are viewed as opportunities for the sponta- 
neous self-expression of students, is that they shall be made over into classes. But 
the school administrator often thinks differemly, from his point of view, the wont 
that can happen to such groups is that they shall become live and spontaneous 
groups, for such groups have a way of declaring their independence, much to the 
detriment of school discipline 

The political order of the school is characterized by control on three levels. 
Roughly, these are- 

1 Theoretical The control of the school by the school board, board of trustees, 

2 Actual The control of schfwl affairs by school executives as exerted through 
the leaching force or directly 

3 Ultimate The control of school affairs by students, government resting upon 
the consent, mostly silent, of ihe governed 

The school is the meeting point of a large number of intertangled social rela- 
tionships These social relaiionships arc the paths pursued by social intcraciion, 
the channels m which social influences run The crisscrossing and interaction of 
these groups make the school what it is The soaal relationships centering in the 
school may be analyzed in terms of the interacting groups in the school. The two 
most important groups are the leaihcr-gmup and the pupil-group, each of which 
has Its own moral and ethical code and its customary attitudes toward members of 
the <tibec groci-ps Thece ts a marked tenrfency for these groups (o turn I'nto caafHeC 
groups Wiihm the teacher group are divisions according to rank and position, 
schismatic and conspirual groups, congenial groups, and cliques centering around 
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diiferenf personalities Within the student groups are various divisions repre- 
senting groups in the larger community, unplanned primary groups stair-stepped 
according to age, cliques, political organizations, and specialized groups such as 
teams and gangs The social influence of the school is a result of the action of such 
groups upon the individual and of the organization of individual lives out of the 
materials furnished by such groups. 

A rough idea of some of the more important social relationships arising in the 
school may be derived from the following schema: 

I Community-School relationships. 

1 Relation of community to school in general {Mediated through tradiiicm 
and the political order of the community ) 

2 Relation of community to siudenis individually and in groups The 
parental relation and the general rclaiion the elders of the community 
to the >Qung. 

3. Relation of community to teachers. 

4 Relation of special groups m the community to the school. (The school 
board, parent-teacher clubs, alumni, self-constituted advisory groups, etc.) 

5. Relation of special individuals to the school. (Patrons, ex-teachers, patri- 
archs, hangers-on, etc.) 

II. Pupil to pupil relationships as not affected by the presence of teachers. 

1. Pupil to pupil relationships. 

2. Pupil to pupil-group relationships 

3 Pupil-group to pupil-group relationships. 

in Teacher-pupil relationships. (Including also pupil to pupil relationships as 
affected by the presence of teachers ) 

1 . Teacher to pupil-group relationship. (The customary classroom situation ) 

2 Teacher to pupil relationship. 

3. Pupil to pupil relationship as affected by the presence of the teacher. 

IV Teacher to teacher relationships 

I Relation of teacher to teacher. 

a. Teacher to teacher relationship as not affected by the presence of 
students. 

b. Teacher to teacher relationship as affected by the presence of students 

2. Relation of teacher to teacher groups. 

3. Relation of teacher groups to teacher groups. 

4. Relation of teaching force to administrative oflicers. 

Note- All these relationships arc rrriprora). 

The school is further marked off from the world that surrounds it by the spirit 
which pervades it. Feeling makes the school a soda! unity. The t-e-fecling of the 
school is in part a spontaneous creation in the minds of those who identify them- 
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selves with the school and in part a carefully nurtured and sensitive prowth. In 
this latter aspect it is regarded as more or less the property of the department of 
athletics Cenainly the spirit of the group reaches its highest point in those ecstatic 
ceremonials which attend athletic spectacles The group spirit extends itself also to 
parents and alumni. 

A separate culture, we have indicated, grows up within the school This is a 
culture which is in part the creation of children of dilTercni age levels, arising from 
the breakdown of adult culture into simpler configurations or from the survival of 
an older culture in the play group of children, and in part devised by teachers in 
order to canalize the activities of children passing through certain ages The whole 
complex set of ceremonies centerinit around the school may be considered a part of 
the culture indigenous to the school "Aaivnics.” which many youngsters consider 
by far the most important part of school life, are culture patterns The specialized 
culture of the young is very real and satisfying for those who live within it And 
this spenalizcd culture is perhaps ihe agency most efTcciivc in binding personali- 
ties together to form a school 


3 2 INTRODUCTION 

tn this article, based on an extensive empirical study, C Wayne Gordon points to 
some maior dilemmas in which the teacher is inevitably caught because of his po 
siiion in the school His analysis makes particularly vivid the distinction and po- 
tential conflict between format and informal demands It seems inttinsicallv impos- 
sible for both to be met fully and thus stress is built in as part of the school's social 
structure 

Can we conceive of circumstances under which such structurally determined 
stress would be less pervasive? How possible is it for students' motivations and 
goals to be made more congruent, or at least less extremely discrepant, with the 
educational values that should ideally underlie the teacher's performance? Where is 
the key to Ihe values of students m the family, in the formal culture of their peers, 
in the pressures of the communrty. m the larger society? 

There is no reason to expect that confliei and stress will be restricted to the role 
of the teacher Students are subtectcd to the same types of incompatible pressures, 
and the situation is probably even more directly parallel tor guidance-personnel 
workers Gordon seems to suggest that, in the case of teachers, much of the stress 
would be relieved if they would come to perceive it as a general phenomenon that 
n part of the social structure rather than as a personal failing and a purely private 
problem Under whai condmoiw do social relationships permit the individuals in- 
volved in them to see themselves with detachment rather than narrowly and self- 
defensively? Would it bo possible for the informal reward system within the 
school's social structure to give (ess em^asrs to the personal implicaiians of be- 
havior end more to its educational outcontes? 
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3.2 THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN THE 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL' 

C. "Wayne Qordon 


This paper will examine some of the complexities of the teachers’ role in the 
social structure of the high school * The analysis will be primarily concerned with 
those aspects of social organization which impinge directly on the teacher in the 
classroom. 

This discussion will rely chiefly on a previously reported study of the social 
organization of a high school.^ Wabash is a 4>year high school with a student 
population of 576 in a detached suburb of a midwestern meiropoUtan community. 
Lower middle*class members predominate, but all socioeconomic levels are signifi- 
cantly represented. There is diversity of socioeconomic levels to confront the 
teacher with a sufficient status range and power system to introduce maximum 
complexities related to social class which have been reported in other school and 
community studies.^ The number of students Is suflicienily small to permit the 
development of a social system in which the members imeran sufficiently with one 
another to establish a clearly defined set of relationships which have a stable 
character. 

Data on the teacher arc from three major sources: (1) school records, (2) 200 
personal documents written by upper grade students on their school careers with 
special reference to classroom performance. (3) the writer’s field diary as a par- 
ticipant observer and classroom teacher in the Wabash school system for 10 years. 


'C Wayne Gordon. "The Role of ihc Teacher in the Social Structure of the Hi|h Srhool.'Vjomaf 
of EdticaUonalSocxohtr,.n. 1955. pp 

TTie concept of a role used here u that of TaJct« Rarsoai, and Edward A Shili. with the assistance 
of James Olds. “Values, Motives and S>*tcni$<if Action,** Parsons and Shils, edi . Tovard a (A n- 
tral Theory of Action. Cambridfe- Harrard Unsvcrely Press, tVji, p |9r). and Theodore .\1 
Newcomb, "Role Concepts in Social Psythidossy ** Paper delivered at the 1948 mreimesof the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association; Cross. Neal, and Ward S Mason, "Role Concepiualiaation and 
Empirical Compleaities " Paper delivered at the 1953 mreiin^ of the American .Soaological Society 
C. Wayne Gordon, "The Social .System of a lli^h School " (Unpublished Ph D. thesis. 
Washington University. St Louis. Miuoiiri. 1952) The complete study will be published by The 
Free Press. New York A ponion nf this study was reported in a paper presented to the Amenran 
Sociological Society. 1953 

■August B llotlineshead. EImloic-n‘$ Yoalh. 1948 W. Uovd Warner 
NtanmB Locb H'ftn £/ucafeif’fiarper& Row. 1944 
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THE STRL'CTCRAL CONTEXT Of THE TEACHERS' ROLE ThC VVabash Study fC- 
vealed rtircc major aspects of the hi^h school organization to be relevant to an 
analysis of the teachers’ role. Vietvcd as systems of expectations which define be- 
havior they are ( 1 ) the formal organization of the school which prescribes 
learning achievement, (2) the system of student organizations usually referred to 
as exiracurricular activities, and (3) the network of interpersonal relationships 
defined by the friendship choice referred to here as the informal system.’ 

The chief general finding of the Wabash study was that the dominant moti- 
vation of the adolescent was to achieve and maintain a generalized social status 
within the organization of the school General soaal status is regarded as the po- 
sition held as a consequence of the various specific statuses he achieves throughout 
his high school career At the action level, the dominant motivation of the ado- 
lescent will be to accept the roles of the informal group This view suggests that 
the orientation of the individual is best understood and predicted given his position 
wuhin the general system of aetion in the school-wide social system; for instance, 
the classroom behavior will be conditioned by his relation to his peers which intro- 
duces a general tendene>' to conflict with those performances which the teacher 
seeks to define. We are not proposing a simple dichotomy between the formal ex- 
pectations and those of the informal group, rather two definitions of the situation 
compatible at times between teacher and students and having varving degrees of 
acceptability among students 

iMPUCATtON FOR THE TEACHERS’ ROLE SOURCES OF STRAIN The Structural 
context of the school presents the incumbent of the teacher’s role with the task of 
continuous integration and adjustment of conflicting expectations There was a 
Significant range of adaptation among teachers in their capacity to harmonize the 
conflicting tendencies There also was a great range in the amount of personal 
anxiety teachers experienced in relation to iheir efToris to carry on the icachm? 
function li IS further noted that some typical modes of adaptation are made by 
teachers over a period of >cars, as they roiitinued ilwir [unctions in such a way as 
to minimize the amount of personal stress which they experience in a situanon of 
endemic conflict. 

The institutionally prescribed function of the teacher is to insure the enactment 
of roles related to learning achievement according to a specified range of stand- 
ards. The range of standards defined by the grading system represents the instru- 
mental goals of the system — The task of the teacher is to insure the essential 
performances. By virtue of her adult sutus, her personal orientation to knowledge, 
and as custodian of the insttiuiionally prescribed tasks, the teacher tends to seek 
performances from the students according to the standards somewhat higher than 
those which the adolescent group will set for itself. There results an incompati- 
bility in the learning output norms which the teacher seeks to resolve. 


’Th« tomsl-WoTOal iiiHimioni uird hm arc rtioie u»ed by C I Bamart 
Fjrniiur. Ilanrin] L'nivmiiy Prew. I»t8.p 73 
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In spite of the compeiitivc-aihicvcmcnt onentaiion of the hi?h school, the 
teacher is confronted with powerful ascripiive tendencies within the system. The 
Wabash study reveals the same ascriptivc influences of the social class system 
which have been reported by Warner, Holtincshead, and others.* The drive for 
ascriptive rewords operates both at the value level which introduces subjective 
biases in the ^radini; system and at the power level m which teachers assign re- 
wards and punishments with the awareness that direct and indirect consequences 
may result from not doing so. Hollingshead demonstrated the tendency for 
teachers who originated from the local community to be able to ascribe success to 
members of the higher socioeconomic groups because they “understood” the 
backgrounds of the students.’ The Wabash data show likewise that the longer a 
teacher worked in the community the more likely he was to accept the social class 
controls of the community m his assignment of rewards and punishments. The 
values of the teacher which define rewards in relation to achievement determine 
that consciously ascrilved success usually is attended by personal conflict. 

The clearly defined suius system in the informal student group which coincides 
somewhat with the social class system and extends itself through differential par. 
ticipatlon also generates potent tendencies for the most prestigeful group to be as- 
cribed success 

THE AUTHORITY SYSTE'i Comment on the authonty system will be confined to 
the role o! the teacher as intermediate between students and principal. The duty of 
the teacher is to maintain order both as a condition for learning and because it 
symbolizes her competence Teaching competence is difficult to assess, but disorder 
IS taken as a visible sign of incompetence by colleagues, principal, parents, and 
students In a situation of conflict the teacher has constant anxiety for his ability to 
control. A significant amount of conflict results from the requirements of the two 
sets of expectations which operate in the classroom, those presented by the teacher 
and those which the informal system defines. 

Interailion within the student group is the most frequent cause of conflict 
between the aulhorily of the teacher and the expectations of the informal group. 
The teachers' definition of order makes many of the actions within the student 
group a threat to authority Teachers tend to accqjt noise, confusion, humor, and 
horseplay to a poini where it becomes a challenge to authority. Consequently, 
talking, whispering, inattention, may be viewed as a challenge to authority In one 
year there were 81 case of students being sent from the classroom to the principal's 
office for discipline. Of these 33 were for disturbance of the group, 27 were for 
talking without permission, and 14 for talking back to the teacher. The other 7 
involved a variety of reasons. The reasons given by teachers are not necessarily the 
real cause for such action They are raiha symptoms of strain in teacher-indi- 
vidual student or teachcr-group relationships They are both an indication of a 
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mode of adaptation of teachers to the informal group structure and the adaptation 
of students to the teacher’s definition of the expectations uf the classroom 

Since eviction from class is a serious crisis in the relationships of students and 
teachers, eviction is a conservative index of the real conflict which occurs. The 
classroom situation may be characterized roughly as (1) conflict of sufficient crisis 
proportion to result in eviction, with the enhsiment of the principal’s office to re- 
solve It. (2) conflict of crisis proportions in which the teacher absorbs the conflict 
without resort to the principal; (3) conflict is minimized or nonexistent as a result 
of the way in which the teacher articulates the requirements of both the formal 
and informal groups. 

Reasons for absorbing conflict in the classroom have been discussed by Howard 
Becker in connection with the tripartite relation to authority among students, 
teacher, and principal • The extent to which the principal will support the formal 
expectations of the system by an exerose of authority will determine the kind of 
authority role the teacher may assume m the classroom Students and teacher alike 
seek to avoid the crisis of eviction from the classroom It affects both the status of 
the teacher and student in relation to the formal authority system Student evic- 
tions affect student status because thev become a factor in grading, establish a 
formal record of nonconformity, and may result m expulsion from the group 
Teacher status is likewise adversely affected When the burden of classroom 
control IS shifted to the office of the principal, it calls attention to the problems 
which he usually prefers not to have made public bevond the classroom Changes 
in the exercise of auchoniy from the principal's oflice result m a greater diffusion 
of pouer throughout the school system among both teachers and pupils In 
Wabash the number of classroom evicnons over a 3-year period were for successive 
years respectively 160, 81, and 30 Reduction in the number of evictions was re- 
lated to the dissemination of a rumor among the teachers that "the principal has a 
little black hook in which he records the number of students which teachers send 
to the office When he gets ready to rate your teaching he looks in the Imie black 
book and decides your salary increase for the next year ” It appeared that the 
greater the support the prinnpal gives the teachers' authority, the more likely the 
formal insiituiional role of the teacher will be utilized to coordinate the classroom- 
Thc less willing the principal is to support the teachers' institutional authority, 
the more likely that ihe teacher will absorb conflict m h>» classroom role, and the 
more likely he will be to resort to personalized leadership, and face a situation of 
endemic conflict. Waller has pointed out the hazards of personalized leadership 
because only the virtuoso can sustain a ' The personality of the teacher under such 
a situation will be exposed An additional consequence is to shift a balance of 
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anxiety over the lack of interest on the part of the least motivated group. He will 
be led to strenuous efforts to sustain the interest of the group with the resulting 
charge on his physical and cm'-* — ’ '-y to reduce the 

stress may be considerable 


TEACHER ROLE I 
RELATION TO STUDEN 
ORGANIZATIONS 


tion of partici* 
means for defin- 
ing me general status ol the student in the 
schoolwide informal system The result is a 
status system with a powerful ascnptive tend- 


ency. The teacher may accept this system dominated by ’‘big wheels” or she may 


insist on the achievement values of the institutional system with us narrow def- 


erence range admitted in the classroom among superior to failing students To 


rtiect the status system of the students is to nsW the sanctions of the informal 


group 

A second tendency of the system of student organizations which results from the 
extreme differentials in the amount of participation among most active and least 
active students is (he differential association which is produced among most active 
students and teachers and least active students and teachers The differential asso> 


elation results m diffuse affectively toned relationships with some students in con* 
trasi to specific affectively neutral relations wnh the nonparticipants. The result is 
to particularize with those he knows well in the distribution of rewards and apply 
univcrsalisiic standards with greater affective neutrality m the distribution of re- 
wards and punishment to least active, least known students For instance, 
freshmen make tower grades because teachers know them much less well in ad- 
dition to the usually accepted fact that they arc less sophisticated in the grade- 
getting culture AVe seem to need a distinction between grade getting and grade 
achievement By achievement we mean ({uality of performance and by grade 
getting the loss of ohjecuvity which accompanies personalizing relationships as 
well as the student’s manipulation of the teacher to the assignment of rewards 
which accompanies ihc process 

The more involved the teacher becomes in (he student actiiiiy program, the 
more likely he is to be influenced by ihc particularistic tendencies When he does 
he violates the siandards of ihc umiersalisuc or "fair" teacher defined by the insti- 
luiional values and professional ethics of the teacher He faces conflict with 
students in either case 


The teacher who is not involved in the student anivity program will be less 
sensitive to the status diFfercntiaiion of (he informal s>siem and therefore more 
univcrsalistic v»iih all memliers Lacking (he personal influence of association he 
may nsk the tonflin wnh the poVitirally pmeni informal student group He may 
likew ise g.iin the esteem of ihe “underdog sutus” group 

More atiention needs it> lie given to other than social-class factors in leach- 
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er-student relationships. For instance, in Wabash Miss Jones was generally re- 
garded to be an able scholar who bad high performance expectations of students 
She was considered to be “fair”, t e “just” In her grading by most students. But 
reputation of “fair" tended to be qualified by members of different groups. Upper 
middle-class members sometimes fhoughi her "unfair” because she resisted social- 
class ascriptive tendencies. Lower class thought her very “fair” because she prac- 
ticed a not too subtle form of “underdog” ascription It should be noted that she 
was by origin of working-class background, Mr. Higby on the other hand who 
affected a manner of rigid universalism was thought by lower class memben to be 
“unfair” and by ail to pariicubnae in favor of more attractive physically mature 
girls 


TEACHERS* ADAPTATIONS The foregoing discussion of the complexities of 

the leaching situation adds up to a situation of 

TO THE STRUCTURE . , i. • i t j 

continuous stress in the teachers role An adap- 
tation to the condition of the situation leads the teacher to seek to adjust the 
various pressures in order to protect his personality. Adjustments tend to be 
worked out priv.ately or in intimate congeniality groups The problems of the 
classroom are not shared on a colleague-wide basis due to the competitiveness of 
ihe status system among teachers. The success ideologv of the school states (hat 
“successful teachers do not have problems.” therefore the most disturbing 
problems of the teacher tend to be regarded as unique to his situation and there- 
fore are private. His greatest anxieties are not expressed. The teacher perspective 
with its failure to incorporate the reality of the social structure in which he works 
prevents him from seeing problems as a consequence of this generic structure 


3 3 INTRODUCTION 

James Coleman's depiction of (ho school m the next selection es more closely 
resembling an athletic dub than an instirut«on of leammg brmgs some of the con- 
flicts implied in the first article in this chapter, by Willard Waller, into sharper focus 
Coleman identifies athletics as the core of the students' informal status system and 
demonstrates the strength and pervasiveness of its influence relative to scholastic 
achievement 

His analysis is disturbing, and it raises innumerable questions, even if one keeps 
certain reservations in mind in relation to the extent to which schools may be 
changing in these respects A persistent question eficiterf by Cofeman's aaide is 
how do students learn these informal standards Wiat are such potent regulators ol 
school life? It is certainly likely that there is great variation among enterirvg 
students in their concern for athletics Thus, the potential for a variety of other 
dimensions to dominate the informat sys»ni »s There, but ri is aooarently quickly 
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represent men passing footballs, shooting basketballs, holding out batons; they are 
not replicas of “The Thinker ” The concrete svmbols of victory are old footballs, 
basketballs, and baseballs, not works of art or first editions of books won as Jii- 
crar)' prizes. Altogether, the trophy case would suggest to the innocent visitor that 
he was entering an athletic club, not an educational institution. 

Walking further, this visitor would encounter teen-agers bursting from class- 
rooms. Listening to their conversations, he would hear both casual and serious 
discussions of the Friday football game, confirming his initial impression. At- 
tending a school assembly that morning, he would probably find a large segment 
of the program devoted to a practice of school sells for the athletic game and the 
announcement of a pep rally before the game. At lunch hour, he would be likely to 
find more boys shooting baskets in the gymnasium than reading in the library 
Browsing through a school yearbook, he would be impressed, in his innocence, 
with the number of pages devoted to athletics. 

Altogether, this visitor would find, wherever he turned, a great deal of attention 
devoted to athletics As an impressionable stranger, this visitor might well suppose 
that more attention is paid to athletics by leen-agers. both as athletes and as spec- 
tators, than to scholastic matters He might even conclude, with good reason, that 
the school was essentially organized around athletic contests and that scholastic 
matters were of lesser importance to all imolvYd. . . .Considering his impressions, 
such a visitor to American high schools might ask himself two questions. First of 
all. why is it this way? He had assumed, naively, that schools were for learning, 
yet his impressions led to a different conclusion . . .The visitor might ask another 
question. What are the consequences of the attention devoted to athletics? What 
are the consequences within the school itself, and what are the long-term conse- 
quences for these adolescents when they have become adults* 

It is to these two questions, the question consequences and the question of 
sources, that this paper is directed. TTjc examination will be based upon evidence 
collected during a study of ten high schools in 1957-1958 ^ These high schools 
were located in the Middle \Vest Five were small-town schools with 500 or fewer 
students, one was a parochial school of 750 boys in a large city; there was a 
working class, suburban school of 1,000 students; two small-city comprehensive 
schools were included of 1,400 and 2,000 students respectively, there was an 
upper middle-class, suburban school of 2,000 students Unless otherwise noted, 
the generalizations mentioned below apply to all schools.^ In fact, a striking dis- 
covery in this study was the simibrity of all schools in the importance attached to 
athletics Greater similarity among schools was found in this than in any other 
dimension of the research 

'l4m«S Coleman. The Free Pr«s. 1961. pp 70-71.88-90 

’In rrmin cases, random vanaiion due lo Ibe small numlier of students in the smallest srhnni pre- 
vents separate conclusions about ii 
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extinguished In terms of the concrete experiences of individuals, how does this 
occur? And why athletics'^ Is athletics merely Uie most efficient means for pro* 
motmg institutional and community solidarity or are deeper roots for this particular 
symptom to be found in much more general attitudes and values of our society? 

If one views athletics from the broader perspective of the total culture, it is 
possible to evaluate ns role quite differently from the way Coleman does That is. it 
can be argued that football for example, is an expression of and a training ground 
tn basic Ameticatt values having to do with the virtues of cooperative team activi- 
ties and the necessity for the individual to subordinate his goals to those of the 
group To the extent that such an mierpretabon of the function of high school 
athletics is valid, the emphasis placed on it can then be seen, not as pathological 
but. rather as necessary and functional In reading Coleman's critical views about 
the sources and consequences of the importance of athletics it is important to 
keep in mind that athletics belongs to the larger realm of extracurricular activities 
and thus that it shares many of the values that the latter are generally considered 
to serve for the personal and social development of students. 

Coleman suggests a purposiveness to the dominance of athletics, in that d coun- 
teracts the disintegrative effects of the competitive grading system upon loyalty 
and attachment to the institution How valid and how useful, in terms of genetal 
applicability to organizational phenomena, is the logic inherent in the attribution of 
purposivenessJ Moreover, Coleman's inteipietation implies that such attechmenl is 
important or even necessary— presumably for the institution to be effective in Its 
basic function of education Does this then place the informal system of demands 
and rewards m a somewhat different perspective, as a potential toot rather than art 
obstacle? 


3.3 ATHLETICS IN HIGH SCHOOL’ 

James S. Coleman 


T he amount of attention devoted to athletics would he most sinking to 
innocent visitor to a high school A visitor entering a school would likely be con- 
fronted, first of all. wuh a trophv ease His examination of the trophies would 
reical a curious fact The gold and silver cups, with rare exception, symbolize 
victory in aihleiic coniesis, not scholastic ones The figures adorning these trophies 
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represent men passins; footballs, shooting basketballs, holding out batons; they are 
not replicas of “The Thinker.” The concrete symbols of \ictory are old footballs, 
basketballs, and baseballs, not works of an or first editions of books won as lit- 
erary prizes. Altogether, the trophy case would suggest to the innocent visitor that 
he was entering an athletic club, not an educational institution. 

Walking further, this visitor would encounter teen-agers bursting from class- 
rooms. Listening to their conversations, he would hear both casual and serious 
discussions of the Friday football game, confirming his initial impression. At- 
tending a school assembly that morning, he would probably find a large segment 
of the program devoted to a praettre of school yells for the athletic game and the 
announcement of a pep rally before the game. At lunch hour, he would be likely to 
find more boys shooting baskets in the gymnasium than reading in the library. 
Browsing through a school yc.irbook, he would be impressed, in his innocence, 
with the number of pages devoted to athletics 

Altogether, this visitor would find, wherever he turned, a great deal of attention 
devoted to athletics. As an impressionable stranger, this visitor might well suppose 
that more attention is paid to athletics by teen-agers, both as athletes and as spec- 
tators, than to scholastic matters He might evxn conclude, with good reason, that 
the school was essentially organized around athletic contests and that scholastic 
matters vv-ere of lesser importance to ail involved. . . .Considering his impressions, 
such a visitor to American high schools might ask himself (wo questions; First of 
all. why is it this way? He had assumed, naively, that schools were for learning, 
yet his impressions led to a different conclusion. . . .The visitor might ask another 
question What are the consequences of the attention devoted to athletics? UTiat 
are the consequences within the school itself, and vvhai are the long-term conse- 
quences for these adolescents when they have become adults? 

It is to these two questions, the question of consequences and the question of 
sources, that this paper is directed. The examination will be based upon evidence 
collected during a study of ten high schools in 1957-1958* These high schools 
were located in the Middle West. Five were small-town schools wiih 500 or feiver 
students; one was a parochial school of 750 boys in a large city; there was a 
working class, suburban school of 1,000 students; tivo small-city comprehensiic 
schools were included of 1,400 and 2,000 students respccti%ely ; there was an 
upper middle-class, suburban school of 2,000 students. Unless othervM'se noted, 
the generalizations meniioncd below apply to all schools.^ In fact, a striking dis- 
covery in this study was the similarity of all schools in ihc importance attached to 
aihleiics Greater similarity among schools was found in this than in any other 
dimension of the research. 
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TABLE 1 COMPARATIVE VSStBIUTY OF BEST ATHLETES AND BEST 
SCHOLARS TO THEIR CLASSMATES 



Freshmen 

Sophomores 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Small Schools 

Percent naming best athlete 

68% 

75% 

88% 

85% 

Percent naming best scfvolat 

56% 

66% 

83% 

88% 

Number of cases 

317 

292 

214 

205 

Large Schools 

Percent naming best athlete 

54% 

56% 

48% 

72% 

Percent naming best scholar 

40% 

47% 

57% 

68% 

Number of cases 

635 

1.049 

749 

557 


Nett PtrccnitgM trt btaed e'l 0i« nine pubTic tcAeol& 

athletic star, or most popular. One would suppose, if schools focus attention on 
scholastic endeavors, that the cffe« cf the school j-ear would be to ino-eose the 
strength of the brilliant-siudem image relative to that of the athletic-star image 
Yet, for the freshmen and sophomores of the schools surveyed, matters are quite 
different. Of all those responding either “brilliant student” or “aihleiic star,” 44 
percent in each grade responded “brilliant student" in the fall and only 37 percent 
gave this response in the spring.* Rather than increasing in strength over the 
school year, the brilliant-student image declined in strength relame to that of the 
athlete. It appears, then, that the very funaioning of the school itself tends to 
reduce the initial interest of the adolescent in being seen as a brilliant student, or 
tends differentially to increase his interest in being seen as an athletic star 

Another effect of athletics upon the incoming freshmen concerns the “leading 
crou-d” in school -Mosi high schools, other than the very smallest, have a leading 
crowd in each grade, though schools larger than about 2,000 in enrollment may 
have more than one This crowd is rcct^iaed by other students and by its own 
members, and most students can name members of the leading crowd in their 
grade. This, in fact, was what they were asked to do in the research discussed 
above In addition, all boys were asked to name their friends, so that it was pos- 
sible to reconstruct the actual crowds or cliques in the school. Then, by identifying 
which of the cliques had as members boys frequently named as members of the 
leading crowd, it was possible to identify tdijeerively the leading clique or crowd in 


*The numbcf of oases was over 800 in eaeti jradc, so the diHrrencr reported is significant be^imd the 
001 Icvt) 
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each grade of each school Having done ihis, the question then was aslted: What 
do these bo)s, who constitute the leading crowds in their grades, have in 
common?* 

Among the freshmen in each of the four schools studied for leading cliques, the 
one attribute shared by every boy in every leading clique — 23 boys m all — was 
being out for either football or basketball Most of the 23 were out for both No 
other attribute — in background, activities, or attitudes — so sharply distinguished 
the leading cliques In the later years of school, the leading cliques were found to 
be less uniformly athletic, but, among freshmen, they were found to be totally so. 

Athletic participation as a basis for membership in the leading clique is not, of 
course, characteristic of every freshman class in the country, but ii seems likely 
that the general tendency is widespread Athletic teams provide a basis for in- 
tensive and prolonged association, more than any other activity in school Thus, 
the foundation is laid, from the very beginning of high school, for a cohesive, 
tightly knit group This, together with the attention directed toward athletic con- 
tests and athletic stars in high school, makes it very likely that the athletes will 
constitute the leading crowd among freshmen. Later, when other activities develop 
in school and groups form on other bases, there is less dominant'e of the athletic 
crowd. But, m the crucial first year, when a boy’s aims and aspirations in high 
school are established, the athletic crowd dominates 
Altogether, then, athletics is a panicularly important factor in the impact of the 
high school upon its freshmen Through the several mechanisms discussed above, 
the freshmen get a piaure of the school focused even more toward athletic achieve* 
meat than U actually 11. 

Athletics in the status system 

One of the most important aspects of any social system is its distribution of 
status' the way status attaches to different persons and to different aclivilics The 
importance of the distribution of status lies panly in its effect as a motivating 
device, for it motivates people toward those aaivmes which confer status upon 
them To the extent that adolescents are concerned with status among their 
peers — and every indication suggests that the great majority of them are so moti- 
vated — iheir motivations and aspirations in various activities are shaped by the 
distribution of status. 

It IS important, then, in assessing the consequences of the attention to athletics 
in high schools, to examine the position of athletics in the adolescent status 
system . . 

In this research, it was done by asking each boy to name another boy he would 
like to be like, one he would like to be friends with, and who were members of the 
leading crowd The status of a boy was determined by the number of such choices 


*Thi» queiiinn wa» studied only m (bur of the five smallesi schools, icrhnical problems prevenlcd il 

in the larqe schools, and ihe smallest school bad no distinet crowds 
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he received. Another question had made « possible to identify the boys seen as the 
best athletes and the best scholars By comparing the likelihood of the best athletes 
to receive the status choices with the likelihood of the best scholars to receive such 
choices, it is possible to examine the objective status of athjeiic achievement Table 
2 shows the average number of choices on these criteria received by the best 
athletes, the best scholars, and all other boys in the schools studied. 

As in various other tests, athletics scored higher than scholarship, although both 
athletes and scholars far outdistanced oiher boys Stated another way, the star 
athletes, only 6.6 percent of the schools’ male enrollment, received 47.4 percent of 
the “be friends with’’ and “be like’’ choices and 36 5 percent of all the leading 
crowd nominations 

According to all evidence, then, the status of athletic achievement in the schools 
surveyed is exceedingly high, considerably higher than that of scholastic achieve- 
ment. Thus, the attention paid lo athletics m American high schools, which 
Would so puzzle an innocent visitor, is paralleled by the status of athletic achieve- 
ment among adolescents. . 

SOURCES Clearly, a part of the importance of athletics 
for adolescents lies in its compatibility with 
teen-age energy, enthusiasm, and explosive spirits. Were it not for this baste com- 
patibility, the avidity with which teen-agers follow sports contests would be dif- 
hcult to explain. 

But the compatibility does not explain the special place that athletics holds in 
the activities of a school. As an innocent visitor might observe, the institution itself 
often seems more oriented toward athletic goals than academic ones This can 
hardly be explained by the interests of teen-agers alone, for teen-agers are inier- 

TA8LE 2 AVERAGE NUMBERS OF CHOICES RECEIVED BY 
ATHLEYES. SCHOLARS. AND All OTHER BOYS ON STATUS CRITERIA 


Be Friends 
Be Like 


Member of 
Leadins 
Crowd 


Number of 
Cases 


Athletes 5 6 7 8 272 

Scholars 278 

All other boys 0 4 0 8 3.598 


Note "Athletes' and 'scholars" are those named two or more times as best 
athlete or best scholar in their respective grades by other boys Percentages are 
based on the nine public schools- 
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ested in many thini's — popular music, cars, dates — which have relatively little 
place in the high school structure of activities Nor can the interests of teen-agers 
explain the fact ihat, m ihe ten schook surveyed, the strength of the athletic-star 
image increased during the school year and, apparently, decreased over ihc 
summer ’ 

Athletic contests in schools seem to serve an important function for the insti- 
tution. Every institution depends for its survival upon capturing a certain portion 
of the energies of its membeis in business organizations, this is done by pay, in- 
cluding incentive pay, and by importunity for promotion Among some members 
of an organization, identification wah the achievements of the organization pro- 
vides additional motivation In unions, motivatioa derives from the common goals 
of the members, which can only be gamed through concerted, collective effort." 

Schools, however, provide no comparable motivating devices for their students- 
Students are forced by family and by law to attend school, but this insures only 
their physical presence, not their tovoivcmcnl in school activities. The necessary 
motivation for the expenditure of effort in school arises naturally only for those 
students whose backgrounds and aspirations make good grades important for 
them For some students, that is. grades are comparable to pay for workers in a 
factory. The crucial difference is that grades arc important only for a pan of the 
school population For many adolescents, high school only delays their access to 
adult freedoms and pleasures and doesnot offer any unique and necessary benefits 

But, even for students with the right backgrounds, grades are a poor motivating 
mechanism, because they are unique to the school and useful only in comparison 
with grades of fellow students This generates invidious comparisons, sets each 
student m competition with his fellows, and is a powerfully divisive force among 
the students Direct inceninc pay, or piece work, in fattories produces the same 
elfect and has sometimes been consciously used by employers to keep employees 
divided against each other " 

In ihc long run. this is a dangerous mechanism, as the history of incentive pay 
has shown Under many conditions, h encourages informal norms resiricting pro- 
duction— against the ‘•ralc-busier’*— |ust as grade systems in high schools promote 
informal action against too much studiousness — against “the curve-breaker" or 
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between communities Someitmcs these games are between proFcssional teams rep* 
resentinR the communities " More often, there are high school games, and these 
contests serve the purpose admirably The community supports the team, and the 
team rewards the community when it wins The team is a community enterprise, 
and Its successes are shared by the community, its losses mourned in concert. 

The results of this arc evident in many ways. One striking evidence is teacher 
salaries The school hoard characterUlically pays more to athletic coaches than to 
other teachers and, occasionally, to keep a winning coach, may pay more than to 
the principal When a new principal is to be found among the ranks of teachers, 
the pattern is common for the athletic coach to be promoted to the job-'t 

Another indicator is buildings It is often easier to obtain funds for a new gym- 
nasium — especially in “basketball terriiory” — than for other buildings In Paris, 
Illinois, for example, where the high school team won the state basketball tour- 
nament a few years ago, the community voted funds for a large new gymnasium, 
while the high school remained without a library. In one of the ten schools in- 
cluded in the survey, the author found, returning in 1961. that a new gymnasium 
and a new reading room had been built Funds for the gymnasium had been do- 
nated by a member of the community, the reading room had been added by means 
of school building funds 

3 4 tNTROOUCTlQN 

The next article, from a much longer report of an empirical study, addresses the 
high school guidance counselor on home ground Although it concentrates on 
only a few among a counselor's total range of activities its broader relevance is 
quite direct In addition, it demonstrates the application of a most incisive approach 
to the understanding of what happens m an oiganization 

The authors show how a counselor's cirnical orientation and vocabulary not only 
color but actually direct and limit his perception of a student, and how. because of 
the crucial positron he is in, the counselor's perception has important consequences 
for a student's fate There is a parallel here to some aspects of our discussion of 
social science in Chapter 2. wheie emphasis was placed on the central role of 
one's assumptions and obiettrves m determining the nature of the products of 
one's investigation This is as true of the physicist studying the atom, as it is of the 
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sociologist observing a high school, as it *s of the guidance counselor accumulating 
information about a student 

Given the complexity of human behaviof, some part of the answer to one's ques- 
tions is likely to be wherever one looks wilhm the whole situation. The selection of 
where to took is based on one's assumptions Therefore, the basis of the selection 
must be included as part of what is to be examined or one's assumptions will 
merely be confirmed and further search precluded 

As the authors suggest, the inclination to see student characteristics as the 
source of student problems directs attention away from the social structure as an 
equally likely source This illustrates, then, a speafic instance of the obstacles on 
the way to accomplishing the aspiration expressed in the selection by C. Wayne 
Gordon, that members of an organaaiion should view problems as general and 
structural rather than individual. At least m the case cited here, but perhaps quite 
typically, these obstacles do not stem primarily from individual needs or personali- 
ties but are themselves an integral pan of the organiranonal structure. 


3.4 THE EDUCATIONAL DECISION- 
MAKERS‘ 

Jlaron Cicourel attd John %itsuse 


In the following pages we present . . . |al formulation that conceives of the 

differentiation of students as a consequence of the administrative organization and 
decisions of personnel in the high school. We shall contend that the distribution of 
students in such categories as college-qualified and noncollegc-qualified is to a 
large extent characteristic of the administrative organization of the high school 
and therefore can be explained in lerms of that organization. ^Ve shall be con- 
cerned primarily with the relation between the administrative organisation of the 
high school and the ways in which the students are processed through it More 
specifically we wish to investigate how the routine decisions of the guidance and 
counseling personnel within the high school arc related to the college/noncollege 
decisions and, by implication, to the occupaUonal choices made by students. 

Our more genera! concern with the allocation of personnel within the occupa- 
tional structure of the larger society is omilar to that of Parsons. We view as 

•From The Educational Drcuun-Makm- An AiLanerJ SttuI) in Sociology by Aaron V Cicourel 
and John 1 KiMow. copyrighi © 1965 by The Bobbs-Ntcmll Company. Inc . reprinted by per- 
mission of ihe publishers 
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problematic, however, his assumption (hat the ’•virtually ascribed" colleKC-going 
expectation among the middle- and upper-class segments of the population ae- 
coMn/«/i>r the higher rate of students from those social classes who do in fact go to 
college.* Although he identifies the school and prior academic achievement as the 
institutional setting within svhich the college-going expectation is expressed, he 
does not systematically consider how the formal organization of the school affects 
the realization of those expenations. In stressing the class-ascribed character of the 
college aspiration, he assumes that the organi/aiional processing of the aspiration 
is routine and nonprohicmatic We wish to question this assumption in our 
study , . 

Assuming that parents have college aspirations, to whatever quality of college, 
for their children, and assuming that their children have internalized those aspira- 
tions, whether or not such students do in fact became eligible for college entrance 
depends upon- (1) the communication by parents and/or the student to the school 
of the student’s intention to prepare for college admission. (2) the enrollment of 
the student m high school courses that will qualify him for college — « e . courses 
that will meet college entrance reqmcemcnts, (3) the satisfacieiry completion of 
such courses,* and (4), in some iosunces, the recommendation of high school au- 
thorities m support of the student's college applications, particularly in the case of 
applications to the "better" colleges Organizational decisions and actions that 
affect these preconditions may occur at any pomi in the student's transition 
through the school system and may be quite independent of either his or his 
parents’ aspirations * 

In stressing the significance of such organizational contingencies for the expla- 
nation of college/noncollege or ■‘good”/"betier”/“besi’’ college distributions of 
the student population, we do not deny that the formal orgamzauan of the high 
school progressively implements the college and occupational goals of the majority 
of students. Such student goals, however, are processed and actualized through a 
system subject to the contingencies of organizattonal processes Indeed, it is pre- 
cisely the routine aspects of the organizational processing activity that arc of in- 
terest and are revealed by the variety of "problems” that attend the movement of a 
cohort of students through the high school system. 


Tilcoit Parions, "Cennal Throry in Sooology." Somtogy Today. R K Merion tl at . eds . N'*' 
YorV tSasic BooVa, p 21 

•"Saiisfjciory" in tJiu conKxi mrani that the Mudent earned gradet thai were adequaie for ad- 
mission 10 the college of his choice 

•The consequences of such organizaiional aoivuy may be unknown to ihe ttudenl oc hti parents 
until he seeks admission to » college, at indeed, they may never become known to him The arucu- 
blion of parental and/or slodenl aspirations wilh the organizational processes that dilTerentiaie and 
channel students through the Khml sysum cannot, ihertfore. be assumed, for il requires a flow of 
Information to. from, and within the family and seboo] organizations 
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THE CONCEPTUAL In his classic study of suiddc,* Emile 
DurUteim underlined the central importance 
FRAMEWORK ^ ^ social phenomena for sociological 

theory and research. The sociological problem of rates may be stated simply as 
follows; How arc the patterned variations in the rates of certain social phenomena 
to be accounted for as characteristics, not of individuals, but of the social and cul- 
tural organization of the groups, communities, and societies with which they are 
regularly associated? For example, bow is it that rates of juvenile delinquency are 
higher among Negroes than whites, working class than middle class, urban than 
rural adolescents? . . . 

If the rates of college-going students, underachievers*, “academic problems,” 
etc., are to be viewed sodolc^ically as characteristics of the high school as a 
complex organization, then the explanation for such rates must be sought in the 
patterned activities of that organization and not in the behavior of students per se. 
The theoretical significance of student behavior for variations in the rates is de- 
pendent upon how the personnel of the high school interpret, type, and process 
that behavior. Thus, the problem was formulated as follows: If the rates of various 
student types are conceived to be products of the socially organized activities of the 
personnel, then the question is “How do these activities result in making a student 
a statistic in a given caiegor)'’” 

The orientation that guided our research application of the problem of rates 
was drawn from the work of Alfred Scbutz*-who takes the position that the per- 
spectives of the actors (« e.. the organizational personnel) whose actions produce 
the on-going sodal organization are of central importance for any investigation of 
how organizations come to define, record, and treat persons as instances of certain 
social categories. . 

This theoretical orientation to the study of sodal organization may be applied 
to the present problem of explaining the variations in rates of collegc-going and 
other student types. Such rales, constructed by the sociologist from the various 
staiisUcs of the high school, may be conceived as products of the socially organized 
activities of its personnel Attention roust therefore be directed to those definitions 
applied and procedures follov% ed by the personnel whereby students arc differenti- 
ated. labeled, and processed as “college matwial,” “academic problems," 


>Emilc Durkhfim. 5urfK/f. New Vork TIicFrre IVra*. Wsl.pp <1-55,297-325 
The followine represent a seleetior from Schott’* wruir^- -On .Multiple Realiues.” Phlo,ophy 
and Pf^fxJ^ohgical 5. June 1943, pp 533-575; “The Problem of Raiionabtv in ihe 

Sodal World Econamica, 10, May 1943. pp 130-149. “Cotninon-Sense and Sdenlific Imerpre- 
tauon of Human Artion ” Philotophy and /%enome>io/ujiea/ Rtitanh, M, Sepirmber 1953, pp 
1-37 -Concept and Theory Fcrmaiion in the Social Science*," The Journal oj Philosophy, 51. 
Aonl' 1954 OP 257-273 Harold CarfinW* paper. “The Rational Propenies of Soentific and 
Common &n*e Acuviue*." Behaiiarol Scvmx. 3. January I960, pp. 72-83, conuins a detailed 
disnitsion of the present use of the noiion e# eommoiiseme inteTpreiaiion* of soaal reality. 
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"irouWe-makers,” Mc The use of suth dcfimuons and \heir effecis upon the inter- 
pretations of student behavior by the oi^anizational personnel become the primary 
source of data for understanding how students come to be classified and distributed 
among the various categories of the high school’s statistics 

Thus, the first research task in our investigation of the rate-producing process 
was to explore the “vocabulary and syntax” of the language employed by the 
school personnel to identify the variety of student types recognized as significant in 
the day-to-day activities of the high school. Such types are the commonsensc 
constructs by which the personnel interpret student behavior and classify them 
into organizationally provided categories 

The second task was to examine the consequences of these identification and 
classification processes for the direction and development of any given student’s 
career within the high school. Our use of the terra career follows Hughes’ sug- 
gestive statement that a study of careers "may be expected to reveal the nature and 
‘working constitution’ of a society.'” As applied to our research, the day-to-day 
organizational activities of identifying and classifying student types may be con- 
ceived to produce a range of careers that lead to different outcomes for students 
processed through the system. Some careers may qualify students for entrance to 
accredited colleges and universities and lead to professional occupations Others 
may lead to terminal |uniar college certificates and into the lower ranks of white 
collar positions, and still others to immediate entrance mm the labor market. The 
concept of career provides us with a method of describing and charting the se- 
quence of the organizational decisions made and actions taken toward students in 
their movement through the high school system 

In a current study of patient selection in a psychiatric outpatient clinic, 
Garfinket and Bnckman deal explicitly with the social processes by which a popu- 
lation IS differeniiaied wuhin a social organization Their study is concerned with 
“the snciall) organized and socially controlled ways in which patients and clinic 
personnel make decisions that decide a pauent’s transfer from one clinic status to a 
succeeding one We wish to study whether and how these ways account for the 
features of patient load and flow "* The design of their study provides us a method 
of inicstigatmg the processes by which different outcomes are produced in an or- 
ganizational setting. The present formulation follows the framework of their 
study 


F.vrrell C llurHrs. 'fnililutmrul Olfict Jnd the Prrwv.' ^tmrrvcn Journal of 

Ncrmlrr ISST, pp 404_tiy Tit snmhcr rrlawd coiK^liun nC carrrr, irr Ervins GofTrrun. '‘'1‘tir 

Moril Carrrr of Ihr Ntrnul Pjiwril.'’ ftwAiaoX' Wit, ^ 

•lUroW C»rr,nlirl snd ttirry Rrutnun. "A Study nT <>>« Cotnpoiiiion of Ihe Clinic l•Jllcnt 
Uti.m cd iSrfKiipjiicnt fVpjnmcnl of ihr I CUA NturopuchiJiric: Innilule." unpubluhcd nuno- 
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AN OVEBVIEW OF . . .I'V]e shall direct our attention to how the 
hieh school as a socially organized system of 
THE SUBSTANTIVE ISSUES afjjyjijes dilTerentiates talented from average 
and low-ability students and college-going from noncollege-going students, and 
how such activities may affect the future occupational careers of the student 
population. . . . 

In our study we wish to examine the thesis advanced in earlier studies that 
social class and organizational sponsorship, as opposed to capability, are critical 
for the manner in which students are processed through the school system. Since 
our student sample is drawn from an upper-income community, the students 
should, consistent with Parsons’ hypothesis, be predominantly college-oriented. 
We seek also to show, however, that the notion of class-ascribed aspirations from 
which Parsons’ hypothesis is derived must be articulated with a conception of or- 
ganizational processes if we arc to understand how effectively those aspirations arc 
implemented for the majority of such students. We hope to shed light on how 
parental and student knowledge and activity regarding the college-going program 
influence the otganizational processes of the high school. 

The theory of social organization that orients our study leads us to conceive of a 
collegc-qualificd high school senior as the product of the organizational actions of 
school personnel who record the college/noncollege declaration of freshmen 
students, classify them into ability groups, assign them to types of course 
programs, review and evaluate their performance, and define, interpret, and 
counsel them on their problems. We may ask. then' are students with college- 
going expectations automatically assigned to courses that will qualify them for 
college entrance at the end of their high school careers* Or, is such assignment 
subject throughout their high school years to specific organizational contingencies’ 

The “problems” that arc attributed to students by school personnel should not 
be those which are widely, but generally, discussed as the soolled adolescent 
problem. The labels of “underachiever” and “overachiever" and the variety of 
social and psychological interpretations that are made of them— e.,?-.. “emotionally 
disturbed,” “sociaf isolate,” “301150031”— should be generated by the organiza- 
tional activities of the school personnel. Our research formulation directs our at- 
tention to organizational factors for an explanation of how such students present 
problems for the high school 

We contend that the organizational production of various student problems is 
related to the bureaucratization of the counseling system and the professionaliza- 
tion of its personnel. Thus, the oi^nization of the counseling system and the 
activities of its personnel have been a central focus of our study. Our interviews 
with counselors were designed to reveal that the clinical orientation of their profes- 
sional training leads to the fusion of academic problems with personal problems of 
students. We suggest that among full-time counselors, and particularly among 
school social workers, the clinical interpretation of academic problems has become 
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a mentis of explaining ricMani raxc* rf ttuilem* who Imp rapahihiy fnii who fail 
10 perform ai ihcir pxprctrtl Ipxel 

Our study is indircrtly lietJ in ihe Un;pr question of wheihcr and how the hich 
school in American socieiv operates lo provide equal acress to hitjher etliiralional 
facilities to those of equal eapalnlity Pie theoretical onenuiion we follow sin- 
thesis that one of the tnajoT consequences o( she current search for acadettiu: talent 
in the high kHooI should lie a htmtation <if access to future occupational opportu- 
nities by organizatinnal decisions and actions that oertir as earls as the students 
last )ear in |unior hi<h school The arliviiics of counselm? personnel are of ma|or 
importance in such ort;anizattonal deemons and arsions and therefore desene 
close examination 


OF THE SEARCH FOR 


THE BUREAUCRATt2ATI0N A major nmsequenre of the policy of 

idenii(>inq talcntrtl students at an earls siaee 
I she educational process is that ihe hieh 
TALENT school lends to control Ihe students’ access to 
hiclier eduraiional fanliiies ami, in turn, their 
life chances The pramee of so-called abiltty Keosipini: is an important siruelttral 
feature of this control The assiqnmem of students to ahiliiv groups is primarily 
based on the interpretation of counselors and leathin? personnel of the students 
performance on aptitude tests Since students classified as "low ability" in one or 


another section of the aptitude i< 


e not permitted to enroll in courses required 


for rollcf^e entrance, alnlity ('roupint; is siqnificnnily relatni to the disiriliuiion of 
educaiional opponunilies amonc the siudeni population \\e wish to invesinfate 
the criteria employed by the school personnel to interpret test results as well as 
other, less objective measures of student performance m the processing of students 
through Ihe system 

Our preliminary field mvesligaiions indicated that the rounselmg process pro- 
vided for periodic reviews of student performance as the major method by which 
student problems were idenuned for mvcstiRaiion by counselors The routinization 
of this counseling activity suggests thai the academic as well as personal, emo- 
tional, and social “adjustment” of all students will be subjected to examm.ition for 
evidence of dilTiculties As specialists in the identificaiion. inierpretanon. and 
treatment of student problems, counselors would occupy a strategic position in the 
network of communications concerning the general demeanor, conduct, associa- 
tion, activities, and performance of students both in and out of classrooms. 
Schools with highly burcaucratned counseling systems, therefore, may be expected 
to identify more students with problems 

Preliminary field work also revealed that students with discrepancies between 
their tested ability and achievement are particularly subject to counselor attention. 
Failure to achieve at the expeaed level alerts the counselor to investigate the 
“problem" for indications of “dilliculties.” An underachiever, for example, may 
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reveal in a conference with the counselor that he simpiy failed to submit his 
homework in a course (“lacks motivation”) or that his mother always expects him 
to do better than his brother (“sibling riralry”) or that he doesn’t need any coun- 
seling (“reaction against dependency needs”). On the other hand, although 
students are expected to achieve up to iheir ability, evidence that a student has to 
work harder than he should for his grades may be considered prejudicial to his 
overall development. 

The interpretation of such “problems” in psychological and clinical terms has 
impoaant consequences for the depw to which the policies and methods of the 
school system remain open to evaluation of their efTectiveness and to proposals for 
modifications Our counselor interview schedule was constructed to focus investi- 
gation on the variety of academic problems that come to their attention. We 
sought to explore the extent to which some counselors seek explanations by use of 
a clinical vocabulary that would lead them to interpret those problems in terms of 
the student’s “motivation," “family situation,” “peer adjustment,” etc. 

The presence of social workers in the school we studied prompted us to ask if 
the failure of the student to respond to psychologically oriented treatment would 
tend to lead counselors and soaal workers to look for “deeper problems.” We 
reasoned that, if the student is summoned by the counselor and encouraged to 
discuss his “difficulty,” he may in the face of such solicitous treatment provide 
information to confirm the clinical interpretation of his “problem.” Thus, the or- 
ganizational efforts to "help” the student may redefine the initial basis of the 
student’s “problem” — 1 1 , the discrepancy between his capability and classroom 
performance. One consequence of such an orientation of “help” would be to 
deflea school administrators from examining the organization and methods of the 
school system, including the activities of counselors, as sources of academic 
problems 

Another consequence of this orientation would be the creation of a population of 
students organizationally differentiated as clinical cases in need of therapeutic 
treatment. Such a differentiation would presuppose some criteria of normal or 
healthy adjustment that counselors would presumably apply to identify and in- 
terpret problems We asked, therefore, if there were consensus among school coun- 
selors and social workers concerning such criteria If so, what are the empirical 
bases for their classifications.’ Wc sought also to deierminr wheibcr and how suck 
interpretations arc communicated to the student and to his parents and teachers. 
^Vhen the student is defined as “emotionally disturbed,” “anxious,” or some simi- 
lar term by counseling personnel, do the student, his parents, and his teachers 
accept the clinical labels, or do they propose alternative explanations of the aca- 
demic problem’ 

Whether or not they accept the clinical labels, or indeed, even though they may 
be unaware that imputations concerning the student’s “adjustment" have been 
made, his career within the school system and in later life may be significantly 
affected by the counselor’s judgment. For the counselor's aaivities involve him in 
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many aspects of the siudcni’a life In addition to the personal counseling discussed 
above, his dunes include vocational ^xidance, advising students on the 
programming of courses, certifying them as qualified to participate in extracurric- 
ular activities, writing letters of recommendation in support of college and job 
applications. Thus, v>e were interested to know when and how the counselor de- 
cides that a student with academic problems needs special guidance concerning the 
college to which he should apply, the occupational careers for which he is most 
suited, the extracurricular activities in which he should be allowed to participate. 
To what extent arc decisions affected by the counselor’s characterization of such 
students as “insecure,*' “emotionally unstable,” or “aggressive and author- 
itarian’” 

The introduction of clinical terminology and interpretations into the school 
system is one reflection of the increasing concern in American society for the main- 
tenance of health, particularly menial health 

In the context of this increasing stress upon good social and mental adjustment, 
our study examines the counselor’s position of auihonty and power as a validating 
agent for the student’s future occupational opponunities and careers Many col- 
leges and employers routinely request unofficial as well as official information in 
the form of recommendations from school personnel In many schools such re- 
quests presumably would go to counselors as the personnel most intimately m- 
tonned about the student's high school career We are interested in knowing what 
information the counselor recalls about the student and how he recalls it, how 
these recollections inform his interpretation o( the official records, and how the 
recommendation is phrased In view of the trend toward the progressive coordi- 
nation of records and information between the school and other agencies wivhm 
the society, the student’s school career, what is recorded about it, and the coun- 
selor’s interpretation of it are of more than incidental significance for the processes 
of social mobility and stratification 


THE “ASCRIPTION" OF In an educational system that is undergoing 

PARENTAL AND STUDENT "P"' * ‘'“'“V " “'yP'”''" 

school would be out of date before the findings 
COLLEGE ASPIRATIONS could be published Our sclcciion of a school 
for study, therefore, was not guided by a re- 
quirement that It be typical. We looked instead for a school that incorporates the 
most advanced developments m educational theory and practice We selected a 
large, comprehensive high school, hereafter called “Lakeshorc f figh School.” wiih 
a national reputation for the excellence of its educational program and ns student 
products 

How is Lakeshorc fligh School atypical’ First, there is considerable pressure 
for students to go to college, p.-tmcularly to the “good” or “prestige” colleges and 
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universities. The pressure is general as well as specific and is exerted by parents, 
peers, and school personnel. Further, at Lakeshore High, administrative decisions 
are crucial for the process by which students are qualified for college entrance. 
These decisions may be independent of the students' college-going aspirations, and 
they significantly control the flow of students through the several curricula of the 
high school Such pressures and administrative decisions do not exist or are of 
minimal importance in most contemporary high schools, especially in those states 
where state colleges and universities automatically admit students on completion of 
a high school program of academic courses In states where junior colleges exist 
there is virtually no bamcr of any kind, since admission is not contingent upon 
administrative decisions or completion of an academic program, but on minimal 
test and course grade requirements 

What can be learned by studying an atypical high school like Lakeshore High? 
First, there arc many high schools of its kind throughout the United States, lo- 
cated in the suburban areas of metropolitan regions and in the wealthier or 
middle- and upper-middle-class sections of large cities. Second, most American 
high schools have similar bureaucratic structures and organizational practices, so 
chat the kinds of decisions that are routinely made about students at Lakeshore 
High are likely to appear with increasing frequency in schools throughout the 
country. The differentiation of students described in this book probably resembles 
that found in less “advanced” high schools, but the decisions (and the criteria 
employed in making them) that produce the differentiation are more important at 
Lakeshore High because of the strong emphasis placed not only upon going to 
college but upon attending one of a select group of "good” colleges. 

The most important reason for studying this high school is that it has a highly 
developed counseling system and a curriculum notable for us range and qual- 
ity . . The student-counselor ratio runs from 100 to 1 to 250 to 1, with the av- 
erage case load 225 to 1. The program for ability-grouped classes at Lakeshore 
High and its counseling system (which includes social workers, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and other specialists at all levels of the school system) reflect the gen- 
eral concern to differentiate students academically and to prepare them for 
college Thus, although Lakeshore High b atypical among contemporary high 
schools, its curricular organization, administrative policies, and counseling system 
arc likely to be adopted and developed more widely within the American school 
system An understanding of the organizational practices and decisions whereby 
students are differentiaied is important per le, but it is also likely that our study of 
an atypical high school can provide a preview of the future. 

The social characteristics Of Lakeshore High School 

Lakeshore High School is located in a high-Incomc suburb of a large metropolitan 
region. The 1960 Census reports show that the median income for local families 
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was 19193 and the median educational level was 13.5 years for males and 12.6 for 
females The occupations reported were in high proportion professional (24 
percent), managerial (19 percent), and clerical and sales (26 percent). In the large 
city of which the community served by Lakcshorc High is a suburb, median 
income for families is 82342, median editcaiion is 10.9 years for males and 10.8 
years for females, and the occupational distributions shows II percent profes- 
sional, 1 1 percent managerial, and 17 percent clerical and sales 
The percentage of Lakeshore High graduates who go on to college is high — 
from 70 to 75*. 

Of the Lakeshore class of 1959, 73.25 percent (N = 649) went to college Al- 
though there have been some minor fluctuations, there have not been any major 
changes in the past 5 years m the percentage of college-attending seniors or in the 
geographic distribution of the colleges they have attended Roughly 80 percent 
have gone to midwestern schools and 15 percent to eastern schools, while the re- 
maining 5 percent have gone to southern and western colleges 

The organizational charaneriitics 
ol LaVoshoro High School 

Lakeshore High School currently enrolls approximately 3.600 students and em- 
ploys about 200 administrative and aodcmic personnel, excluding clerks and sten- 
ographers The general organization consists of four divisions with an equal 
number nf students Lach division is headed by a division principal and three di- 
vision assistants The division principals report directly to the superintendent, but 
they handle all activities within their divisions The superintendent delegates au* 
(horny to both the assistant superimendeni (who also is called the assistant prin- 
cipal because the supenntendcot is the principal as well as supermiendcni of the 
enure high school) and the adminisirative assistant Division principals and other 
administrative ofTicials are often instructed to channel their problems through the 
administrative assistant- 

Within each division there arc four counselors, a social worker, and three home 
rooms, which are managed by division assistants There is at least one counselor 
for each grade level in (he division (freshman, sophomore, lunior, and senior), 
while ihe social worker covers the entire division The counselors and social 


•The coll<T!« rrprrvraijiivc al Lalinhore High u in louili wiih rcpfewniaiKes of vanouv 
intlmlin^ tlic vn-callrd pTfOiCf follfgrj in ihe CaM Eari» yrar rtpreienuiivf* ffom a wide variell 
follree* *1111 IjileiKoft tlizh in inlmmr uudrnli personally The hi^h sthnol urxr* sludenit m 
conlaci alumm ol coll«e» that inirrrvi ihrm wul nainuini for ihii porpove a Im of lueh alumni 'a 
Ihe mrtropoliiaft area 

'•l.akr«horr llieh tv. by eurrrnl eduraliooal Maodardv ralher lance In burraurraiii charartrr, ihrcc- 
forr, n probably mhanrrd by ihrrt irale 
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workers report directly to the division prindpal, but they arc also responsible, 
respectively, to the heads of the counseling group and of the social workers. These 
latter two officials report directly to the superintendent and his assistants. Finally, 
there are various department chairmen, such as those for business, art, combined 
studies (a combination of English and sodal studies), English, home economics, 
foreign languages, and the like, which cross-cut the four divisions. The division 
structure, then, is primarily an admiiustrative device for handling a large student 
population under a dccentraliacd system. 

The students coming into the high school are randomly assigned to the four 
divisions, with some noteworthy exceptions The first exception is that high-ability 
students arc separated and distributed equally among the four divisions. This 
amounts to a planned separation along administrative lines. It is not clear why the 
randomizing procedure used for assigning all students would not accomplish the 
same objective for high-ability students. The second exception is the separation of 
Negro students and their equal distribution among the four divisions. Again, it is 
not clear why the randomizing device is not used It appears that this adminis- 
tration has been concerned with an unknown amount of Negro-white dating. The 
subject is a touchy one around the high school and we were discouraged from 
asking questions about it. 

THE cuRRicuLUMS The basic division of curriculums within the school is that 
between college and noncollege courses. The siudenu visit the school while in the 
eighth grade, take a battery of tests, and are asked to consider a choice between 
two plans of which one prepares them for college and the other does not. 


THE ORGAMZAriOtVAL 
DIFFERENTIATION OF 


In this section we explore how the students in 
lample are o^anizationally differentiated 
and processed by the admissions personnel of 
INCOMING FRESHMEN the high school. The general question we wish 
to address is; How arc the college-going inten- 
tions of our students articulated with the organizational processes of the high 
school? In addressing this question, we shift our attention to the activities of the 
school personnel that structure and validate the movement of students toward or 
away from their stated goals and aspirations. 

The eollase-going declaration 


In principle, the student is entiilcd to exerdse his right to choose either the college 
or noncollege curriculum independent c5 his capability, past performance, or per- 
sonal and social characteristics, and the high school is committed lo honor his 
choice by providing the conditions for the implementation of his educational goal 
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In practice, however, the student's dedaraiion of choice is not the only criterion of 
differentiation emplo>ed by the admissions personnel The manner in which a 
student is processed as a “college-going” student is contingent not only upon those 
attributes that in prinaple he may consider irrelevant — t e., the above-mentioned 
capability, past performance, etc — but also upon interpretations of those attri- 
butes by admissions personnel. Thus, a study of the distribution of college- and 
noncollege-going high school seniors that attends onl) to the individual’s goals and 
the strategics he uses to achieve them does svoi reveal how the actualization of 
those goals is contingent upon the pcrcepiions. deasions, and actions of the school 
personnel. 

The first indication of how the studeni’s declaration of college-going intention is 
translated into organizational terms may be seen in the student’s freshman 
program of courses. The question may be asked Arc students who have chosen 
the college curriculum in fact enrolled in college-preparatory courses’ Before we 
examine our materials with reference to this question, several features of the cur- 
riculums at Lakeshore High School should be noted 

First, most of the courses ttv the (reshmatv program are prescribed for all 
students — English, history, mathematics. Kicnce, or a foreign language, an 
elective (which may be chosen from such courses as speech, chorus, mechanical 
drawing, or home economics), and physical education Second, the freshman 
college-preparatory curriculum is distinguished from the noncollege curriculum by 
the types of mathematics and science courses included in the program and by the 
foreign language course Three mathematics courses are offered algebra, general 
mathematics, and basic mathematics Of the three, algebra, a prerequisite for 
courses in higher mathematics, is the only college entrance course General mathe- 
matics does not carry college entrance credit, but it does prepare the student for 
algebra Basic mathematics is a course designed for students with low mathemati- 
cal aptitude. Two types of science courses arc open to freshmen — biologyp which 
IS classified as a laboratory science and thus carries college entrance credit, and 
general science, which does nc« In the freshman year, the student m.sy elect a 
foreign language instead of a science, thus working toward fulfilling the foreign 
language requirement for college entrance 

A third feature of the curriculums at Lakeshore High School is that enrollment 
in algebra, biology, and foreign language is not by the student's elcciion alone 
llis election of the courses is reviewed by the admissions personnel, who may or 
may not approve his election Thai w. the enrollment of a student in those courses 
which differentiate college preparatory from noncnilege courses is by arri^nment 
based on the admissions personnel's assessment of hii capability and performancc- 
Tlie formal criteria applied to assess capabilily will be discussed below. The point 
wt viish to make here is that meeting college entrance requirements as a freshman 
is coniingent upon the student's choice of the proper courses and his assignment to 
i(ii«c CTJurses b> the admissions personnel 

Aisir.Nvifsr TO coLiisrs The alternative cnmbmations of courses that can be 
assigned may lie cLisstfied as rollege-prcparaiory (i e . includes two college cn- 
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trance credit courses), quasi-coliege-preparatory (includes one college credit 
course), and noncoKege (includes no college credit courses) programs. We shall 
refer to the three combinations of courses as Type A, Type B, and Type C 
programs respectively. Table 1 presents the distribution of students who have de- 
clared college-going intentions among the three types of course programs. Of the 78 
students who formally declared college-going intentions by their choice of Plan I, 
the majority (50 out of 78 or 64 percent) were enrolled in Type A, while 28 (36 
percent) were placed in Types B and C. While assignment to Type B does not 
necessarily mean that the student will not cventuaily complete a college pre- 
paratory program, it does substantially lower the possibility of that outcome, and 
thus it represents a partial discrepancy between the formal declaration of college- 
going intentions and assignment to a college course program. 

TABLE 1 ASSIGNMENT OP COLLEGE-DECLARED STUDENTS TO 


TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


Social 

Class 


Course Type 


A 

B 

C 

N 

Upper three 

48 

IB 

B 

70 

Lower two 

2 


3 

B 

N 

SO 

19 

9 

78 


TABLE 2 TYPES OF PROGRAMS* ASSIGNED TO COLLEGE DECLARED 
STUDENTS BY SCAT SCORES 


SCAT 

Score 

Upper Three Classes 


Lower Two Classes 


Type A 

Type B 

TypeC 

Type A 

T,p.B 

TypeC 

N 

76-100 

25 

\ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

51-75 

14 

7 

0 

1 

1 

0 

23 


% 

2 

1 

\ 

T 

O 

14 

0-25 

1 

3 

4 

0 

1 

2 

11 

N 

48 

13 

6 

2 

3 

2 

74f 


* See text above for definitions of 
■f No informetion on four students 


'types 
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TABLE 3 TYPES OF PROGRAMS* ASSIGNED TO COLLEGE-DECLARED 
STUDENTS BY EtGHTTI-GRADE POINT AVERAGE 


Upper Three Qaues Lower Two Qasses 

Crade-Poini "Z Tj” 

Average Type A Type B TypeC Type A Type B TypeC " 


1 00-1 50 7 1 

175-2 00 11 2 

2 25-3 00 17 5 

325-400 11 6 

4^5-5 00 1 O 

N 47 14 


* Stc p 83 lor de^rnbont ol type* 
fNo inrermtTion otifeur nudcnt* 


How 1$ this diterepancy between the students’ formal declaration of college* 
going intentions and their assignment to the three types of programs to he a(* 
counted for’ If the distribution of students among the three types of programs Is 
not a matter of election but rather of assignment, and if capability is the primary 
criterion of assignment, then we should expect a systematic relation between the 
students' SCAT Kores and the types of programs to which they arc assigned 
Table 2 shows that 9 of the upper three social class students with SCAT scores 
between 0 and 50 are assigned to the Type A program, while 8 such students m 
SCAT categories 31 to 100 arc assigned to Type B programs This suggests that 
the assignment of a student lo a program is not based solely on the declaration of 
college-going inieniion and a SCAT score within a gi'en range 

If ihe SCAT score is not the pnmary eriierion for distributing stodenis among 
the types of programs, it might be suggested that anual performance as indicated 
by the students' past course grades might better account for the distribution It 
tnighi lie argued that admissions personnel wwild be more strongly guided by pa** 
performance than by a single index of academic poteniial. of which the SCAT i* 
presumably a measure As a measure of past performance, we have computed a 
grade-point average from the sivdenis’ course grades for their last semester m 
junior high school " Table 3 presents the yrrade-point averages of coUege-decbrfd 
students assigned to types of programs If we arbitrarily take the 2 00 grade-point 


"Onlv mjihrtiniiu. tonal nuH.rt ernml wintte, and En«li»h wfft cpniidrrrd t^lrr *r*dr A 
wai wotM one Inw eridt F v>MKart4 fav« pnnii A iiitiple avfT»*i: wa* ctmipu«4 
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average or higher (i.e., B or better) as the cutting point for the assignment of 
students to the Type A program, the table shows that from the upper three sodal 
classes 63 percent (29 out of 46) of the students with grade-point averages below B 
arc assigned to Type A programs and 37 percent (17 students) assigned to Types 
B (11) and C (6) 

In view of the discrepancies that result when we apply the SCAT and grade- 
point criteria to account for the assignment of students to types of course 
programs, it appears that other, unknown judgments enter into the decisions by 
which the assignments are made and that the implementation of the student’s dec- 
laration of college-going intention is far from a matter of course. Whatever the 
criteria of assignment to types of programs may be, the student's educational plans 
arc subject to this organizational contingency at the very outset of his high school 
career. . . . 

The evaluation of student performance 

The signiHcance of the differcnttation of entering students discussed above may be 
seen by examination of the periodic evaluation of student performance that is 
routinely conducted by counseling personnel at Lakeshore High School. We wish, 
therefore, to investigate how student performances are evaluated by counselors, 
and how the organizational process of this evaluation further difTerentiates the 
student population. 

£ver)- student at Lakeshore High is assigned to a eounseior who has access to 
his cumulative school records, containing medical, psychological, social, and per* 
sonal as well as academic information One td the duties of the counselor is to 
review at the end of each marking period the academic progress of the students 
assigned to him. Routinely the counselor’s review consists primarily of checking 
the students’ grades against their SCAT scores for evidence of “discrepancies ’’ 
The nature of such discrepancies is noted — eg , students with high SC.\T scores 
and average or low grades, or average SCAT scores and high grades — and an 
investigation is initiated by the counselor to determine the bases of the 
inconsistencies. 

From an organizational point of view, the counselor’s review of the students’ 
performance constitutes a check upon the effectiveness of the school’s program for 
identifying and developing talent. A large number of SCAT/gradc-point discrep- 
ancies may be interpreted by the school administrator as evidence that (1) the crite- 
rion of “ability” employed is not efficient in differentiating students with different 
levels of ability, or (2) the “ability” identified bv this criterion is not related to the 
courses that are presumably designed to devTiop it, or (3) teachers arc not per- 
forming adequately in developing the ability of students assigned to their courses 
Such inierpreiaiions of SCAT/gradc-poioi discrepancies would direct the adminis- 
trator to examine the system for possible methods of improving the “search for 
talent" program. 
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On the other hand. SCAT/grade-point discrepancies may be interpreted as 
characteriftict of itudents That is, the eiTiaency of the tests used to identify 
ability, the courses designed to desetop It, and the teachers assigned to csaluaie the 
degree of development is not questioned Rather, what is questioned is the 
students’ failure to perform “up to their ability ’’ An interesting feature of our 
5iud> IS that references to inadequanes. defects, or failures of the “system” by 
organizational personnel were virtually absent When such references were made, 
they were ad hoc or ad homtnem comments concerning, for example, some student 
who was “mistakenly" assigned by “someone” to a higher or lower section than 
he should have been, or some student who is “rcallv much better than those test 
results indicate.” or some teacher who expects more or less of his students than he 
should In short, the characterisiit interpretation made by counselors and other 
school personnel of -SCAT/grade-pomt discrepancies is that students perform 
below or alxivc their tested ability as a consequence of motivational, personal, and 
sooal problems.” not methods of teaching, preparation (readiness) or aptitude 
In order to obtain information concerning the process of student evaluation as 
practiced by the counseling personnel, we systemaiicaDv questioned the counselor 
to whom the students in our sample were assigned We were particularly inter- 
ested in the eritena used m categorizing student achievement and in how the 
aihievemeni-type classification compares with the “obtective" measures of student 
ability ISCAlS and performance tgrade-pomi average in the freshman year) The 
materials obtained in our interviews with this counselor are presented below 
THK cucNSELOR s ACiitf vTMtNT TVfcs When vvc askcd the counselor how she 
would classify each of the students in our sample.'* she employed the following 
categories (which were widely used by the teaching as well as the counseling per- 
sonnel at Lakeshore High) of classificaiion (1) "Excellent student." (2) "Average 
achiever. (3) "Underachiever.” (4) "Overachiever." (5) “Opporiuniiv student ” 
Asked what she considered the most stable basis for her ludgment of a studeni. she 
replied 

"Probably abilii> —that's ihc most spctifn and measurable " 

InU-ri lever "And how do you determine ability 
Coumelor “By tests and performance generally " 

If we assume that the counselor's evaluation of student performance is lo assess 
the studenu' progress in the c.nirses to which ihev have lieen assigned, we would 
expect a svstrmaiic rel.iiinnship between the achievement-type classification and 
the d.stnW.on of SCAT grade-poini discrepancies In Table 4 we have included 
the SUM scores and grade-point averages of each of the students classified by the 
coiinsc or in order to show the relation between discrepancies and achievement 
l>pes An cxamimiiion of ihe table will dww ihe range of discrepancies classified 
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TABLE 4 COUNSELOR’S ACHJEVEMEMT TYPES BY SCAT SCORES 
AND NINTH-GRADE POINT AVERAGE 


Achievement 

Types 


Ninth-Grade Point Average 



; 00-1 so 

} 7S-200 

225-300 

3.25-4 OO 

4 25-500 

N 

Opportunity 

student 



(15) 

(06)110) 

(12)116) 

(01)(02) 

(02X13) 

9 

Overachiever 


(42) 

{27) 

(16) 


3 

Underachiever 


(68) 

(68X68) 

(73)180X84) 

(87)00X96) 

(17X39) 

(58)(75)(78) 

(80X93) 

(10X391 

18 

AveraQe 

achiever 


(47)164) 

<64X78) 

(27)(32X35) 

(38)(SO)(64) 

(64K68)(68} 

(68)(68l(73) 

(73)(78)(84) 

(87)(90} 

(16X20X20) 

(36)(42)(42) 

(S0)(52)(54) 

(751 

128) 

139) 

33 

Excellent 

student 

<73)1731(80) 

I84)|8S)(94) 

I95)(97) 

(75)(78) 

(84X84) 

(90X93) 

<9 5X96) 

(94) 

(90) 


18 

N 

8 

14 

28 

23 

9 

81* 


* No inforr 


non for eight cases 


in the five achievement types by the counselor. (The range of discrepancies for 
each category of achievement types is summarized in Table 5.) For example, the 
“excellent student” category inrJudes 9 students with SCAT scores of 90-95 and 
with grade-point averages ranging from 1 00 to 3 25. On the other hand, the 
2.25-3.00 grade-point column shows that there are 4 students with SCAT scores 
of 90-93, but 2 are classified as “underachievers,” another as an “average 
achiever,” and the fourth as an “excellent student.” These classifications arc not a 
strict application of the SCAT/gradc-point discrepancy criterion. The classifi- 
cation of other students (e.g., the SCAT 68/1.75-2 00 “underachiever.” the 
SCAT 17/3.25-4 00 “underachiever,” the SCAT 47/1.75-2.00 “average 
achiever,” etc.) provides added evidence that the criterion is not consistently ap- 
plied and does not account for the distribution cf achievement tjpes. The table 
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TABLE 5 RANGE OF SCAT ANO NIKTH-GRADE POINT AVERAGE BY 
COUNSELOR S CLASSIFICATION OF ACHIEVEMENT TYPES 


Achrevenvent Types 

SCAT Range 

Gtade-Pomt Range 

N 

Excellent student 

73 97 

1 00-3 25 

16 

Average achiever 

15-90 

1 75-4 25 


Underachiever 

10-96 

2 00-4 66 


Overachiever 

16-42 

2 00-3 75 


Opportunity student 

Ot-16 

3 00-5 00 

81’ 


*No inlorinauon for sight MW> 

shows ihai neither SCAT nor grade point alone accounts for the achievement-iyp* 
classthcailons 

The inconsistencies revealed in this classification of students are of more than 
passing inleresi, for the achievement types are not merely descriptive categories to 
ihe personnel who use them The classihcaiion o! students as achievement types in 
effect produces a distribution of students who are conceived by the organizational 
personnel to have ’‘problems” With the exception of students classified, by 
whatever criteria, as “average achiever” and “excellent student,” the achieve* 
ment-typc classification identifies those students who arc performing below the 
level of their ability (“utidcraehicvcr”) or above it ^“overachicver”), or who arc 
lacking in both ability and performance (“opportunity student”) 

If the more or less “rational criterion” of .SCAT/grade*poini discrepancy does 
not account for the counselor’s ach\cvement*type classification of students, what 
are the bases of her judgments’ What are the variables that might operate to 
produce the lanations in the distribution discussed above' Social-class character- 
istics of the student population, commonly found by social researchers to infioence 
the evaluations of students by school personnel, are variables that deserve exami- 
nation In ouf investigation of this possibility we were directed by our theoretical 
orientation, which emphasizes the vocabulary* and syntax used b> the organiza- 
tional personnel, to obtain the social-class categories that the counselor used to 
difTerentiaie the student population 

TUL counselor’s socisl Tvres To explore the relation between the siraiifi- 
caiion system as perceived by the counselor and her classification of achievement 
types, vve questioned her as follows 

a. How many social statuses, that is, sooal-class groups, would you say there 
are here at Lakeshorc High School? 
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b. Haw would you describe, in general, each of the groups you mentioned? 

c. How would you place each of ihc students named on these cards (handing 
her a set of cards with the names of all the students in our sample) into each 
of the groups you mentioned? 

”n»e phrasing of the questions assumes that social-status categories are recog- 
nized, if not employed, by the counselor as one dimension of her classification of 
students. The questions, however, allow the counselor to interpret “social status, 
that is, social-class groups” in her own terms We would expect the counselor to 
base her evaluations on the same kind of commonsense criteria one would expect 
from persons in the general population — t.e., the categories and criteria should be 
characteristically general, vaguely defined, and perhaps inconsistently applied 

When the counselor was asked question a, she offered without prompting from 
the interviewer a description of each group as she identified them. That is, the 
interviewer found it unnecessary to ask question b. The counselor’s categories and 
comments were as follows' 

1. First there's the main group — the in-group. This is the group that belongs to 
the ”Y." They head this group, they’re at the forefront of the activities in the 
school, they’re the leaders. Nlost of them live in Lakeshore. They belong to 
the Presbyterian Church there, or is it a Methodist Church? 

2. Then there’s the group just below this group. They’re trying to attain the 
fmainj group They're sometimes included in the activities of the first group, 
but they don’t really belong. They might be the campaign managers for 
members of the first group if they’re running for an office. This group will 
do almost anything to get into the other group. 

3. There’s the other clement. These students would not at all consider getting 
into the first group. They get into a lot of trouble, they have difficulties with 
their studies. Most of the dropouts arc from this group — they drop out at 16 
or 17. 

4. We can’t deny that there’s a Negro group here at Lakeshore. They have 
their own group, their own identification. In some instances there are those 
who cut across the line, but they don't participate in their “V” activities. 
The “Y” seems to be the center of adivities, and the “Y” is a segregated 
group. 

5. Then there’s the group that’s left [not politically left, but left by sub- 
traction!. This is not really a group. They don’t have a group of their own 
There are some strong individualists in this group. 

6. We should make some note of those other students who are not in a group. 
They are noteworthy individuals Because they are outstanding they are 
known to everybody. But they don’t belong to any group. They’re the kind 
that might wear black leotards or carry a guitar. They’re a group, but not a 
group. TTiey come to our attention in some way — they're outstanding 
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scholastically, or theyVe exiremcly sensitive, \the counselor smiled here, 
which was interpreted to mean that she did not want to be more explicit! or 
intelligent .Some of them are referred for psychiatric care. [The counselor 
cited the case of a student in our sample who would fit this group She called 
this group “loners.”! 

7. [The counselor then mentioned another group who were “like loners” hut 
she said they were “rebelling” This group dressed, she said, in extreme 
fashion ] They wear their skirts too short (In our sample, this group con- 
sists of four or five girls who are described as being tightly banded together, 
but who are not thought to have the “nerve” to do anything as individuals.] 
They find il difficult to fit into things at f-akcshorc High Anything typical 
of teen-agers here is ridiculous for them [The counselor stated that the 
“loner” described in the last group might wear leotards or braids or carry a 
guitar even if no one else were doing so | 

The counselor’s response to question a indicates that she interpreted “social 
status, that is, social class” to mean different social t\pes of students within the 
stratification system of the high school, and we shall refer to them hereafter by 
that term With the exception of .Social Types I and 2, and perhaps the "Negro 
group” (Social Type 4), her descriptions do not necessarily imply a strict hierar- 
chical ranking in the conventional terms of sonai class. The pluralistic classiR- 
cation appears to be based on some combination of aspiration, rejection, or with- 
drawal of students from participation in school and oui-of-school social activities. 

In response to question c, the counselor classified the students in our sample 
into the categories that she enumerated and described Table 6 shows the relation 
between her social-type and achievement-type classifications of students. Twelve of 
the 17 students classified as "excellent students” were also classified as Social 
Type I Cunverscl). all but 3 of the 13 Soaal Type 1 students were classified as 
“excellent students.” In none of the remaining categories in which the frequencies 
are large enough to warrant consideration (le, .Social Types 2 and 5, and the 
achievement types of "average achiever” and “underachiever”) is there a sug- 
gested relationship which approaches that between the “excellent student”— 
Social Tvjse 1 classification. 

It would appear that there is a fusion of academic and social-type criteria in the 
counselor’s classification of the ’’excellent” Social Type 1 student Table 7, which 
presents the distribution of social types with reference to the students' SCAT 
scores and grade-point averages, provides a eluc to the nature of the academic 
CTiiena that may have been applied by ibe counselor in the social-type classifi- 
cation VViiJt one exceptwa (qm suideni wvth SCAT uC all studeuw iu Social 
Type I have SCAT scores of 73 or higher, but their grade-point averages range 
from 10(1 to 4 00 The classificatinn of the 94/2 23-3 00 student and the 
90/3 23-4.00 student in Soci.tl Type 1 ^ows that ihese relatively large .SCAT/- 
grade-point discrepancies (indicating underaehievemeni) did not disqualify them 
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TABLES COUNSELOR'S SOCIAL TYPES BY COUNSELOR'S 


CLASSIFICATION OF ACHIEVEMENT DESIGNATIONS 





Achievement Types 



Types 

Excel. 

Aver. 

Under 

Over 


N 

7 

0 

1 

0 

1 


3 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

10 

7 

1 

4 

22 

4 

0 

t 

0 

0 

2 

3 

3 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

7 

2 

4 

16 

6 

I 

2 

29 

1 

12 

2 

1 

0 

0 

15 

N 

17 

32 

16 

3 

10 

80’ 


' No informtuon on oina caMS 


from inclusion in this category. \Vc note, however, that although high SCAT ap- 
pears to be a characteristic of Social Type 1 students, there is an equal number ol 
students with scores of 73 or higher who were classified in other social-type 
categories 

The charactenzation of the “excellent” Social Type 1 student that may be made 
from Tables 6 and 7 is that of a student whom the counselor considers to be a 
“leader.” who is in the “main group,” and who has a relatively high SCAT score 
even if he does not have a high grade-point average Table 7 also indicates that 
neither SCAT nor grade-point average separately nor the discrepancy between 
them is systematically related to the classification of social types. Our materials 
suggest that the counselor’s social-type classification does not account for the ma- 
jority of her achievement-type classification of students. 

THE counselor’s SOCIAL-CLASS RATINGS The counsclor’s response to question a 
raised the question of whether or not she differentiated students by social-class 
categories in the conventional sense. If so, would her classification of students in 
those terms better account for the achievement types than the social types’ To 
obtain this information, we explained to the counselor that we would like her to 
classify our student sample into five strata sorial classes Using a fivefold classifi- 
cation, we presented these strata to her as: Class 1. Upper; Class II. Lower 
Upper; Class III, Upper Middle. Class IV, Lower Middle; and Class V, Lower. 
No further criteria for the classification of students, except as indicated immedi- 
ately below, were given to the counselor. WTien she was presented with these 
strata, the counselor asked: 
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What do you mean by "upper”* In Lakedtorc that would have to be old-guard Lake- 
shore. There may be some with more money, but they wouldn't be old guard For ex- 
ample, the boy’s family has lots of money, but they don’t make it on the old 

InteriieweT So. the boy would not be placed in the "upper” class if that’s true. 

Table 8 shows the social-class distribution that resulted from the counselor’s 
classification of students by achicvemenl-iype categories. It should be noted that 
although the counselor indicated by her remark about the “old-guard Lakeshorc” 
that she recogniaed the existence of an “upper" class, she did not assign any of the 

TABLE 7 COUNSELOR'S SOCIAL TYPES BY SCAT SCORES AND 
NINTH-GRADE POINT AVERAGE 


Social 

Type 



Ninth-Grade Point Average 



> 00 J 50 

t 75-2 00 

2.25-300 

3 25-4 00 

4 25-500 

N 

7 




115) 

(13) 

2 

6 

{971 





1 

5 


(47) 

<t5>(27) 

<32H39)<64) 

<68>(68>(73) 

(80) 

(171(201 

(35)1521 

(58) 

(02X07) 

(10) 

18 

4 



(78) 

(D6)(50) 

(Oil 

4 

3 




<10){12) 

09>(42) 

(54)178) 

(39) 

7 

2 

<85) 

(42)164) 

(64)175) 

<90)031 

(27>05)(SO) 

(641(68X68) 

(84)(84)(87) 

(87X90)00) 

(96) 

(16X201 

(42X751 

03) 

(02) 

26 

1 

173H731 

(80)(84) 

194105) 

(68)175) 

(781184) 

<84)051 

06) 

(731173) 

(94) 

(75X90) 


18 

N 

8 

14 

27 

21 

7 

76* 
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students in our sample to that social class As in the case of Social Type 1, “ex- 
cellent students” are predominantly Trom one category — all but one in Social 
Class II. The converse relationship, however, docs not obtain: i.e., only 40 percent 
(17 out of 42) Class II students are classified as “excellent students.” Thus, al- 
though the social-class category adds ibe characteristic of Social Class II to the 
description of the “excellent student,” it does no better than the social-type classifi- 
cation in suggesting the basis for the overall distribution of achievement types. 

TABLE 8 DISTRIBUTION OF ACHIEVEMENT TYPES BY COUNSELOR'S 


SOCIAL -CLASS RATINGS 


Counselor's Social-Class Ratings 

Types 

/ // 

/// 

IV 

V 

N 

Opportunity 

2 

1 

4 

2 

9 

Overaehiever 

2 

1 



3 

Underachiever 

10 

S 

4 


19 

Average achiever 

12 

13 

6 

1 

31 

Excellent 

17 

1 



18 

N 

42 

21 

13 

3 

80* 


* No iflformotion on nine ceses. 


The bases of the counselor's judgments 

In our discussion of the routine organizational evaluation of student performance 
at Lakeshore High School, we have focused our attention on the distribution of 
achievement types that is produced by the evaluation process. \Vc have attempted 
to account for this distribution by a consideration of (1) the more or less “ob- 
jective” criterion of SCAT/gradc-point discrepant:}' which, given the method of 
assigning students (o courses at this chool, is presumably applied in the evaluation 
process; (2) the counselor’s social-type classification of students, on the assumption 
that more “subjective” factors enter into her evaluation of students; and (3) the 
counselor’s social-class classification, to assess the importance of this often dis- 
cussed variable. Our materials suggest that the counselor’s achievement-type clas- 
uRcation. of suidents is a product of a subtle fusion of “rational" and common- 
sense judgments. Belonging to the “in-group” may be given greater weight than 
grade-point average in classifpng a student as an “excellent student,” or “getting 
into a Jot of trouble” may be more imponant than “performing up to ability 
level” in deciding that a student is an “underachiever.” 

The tables that we have presented and discussed clearly do not rev ea| the subtle- 
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tics that contribute to the counselor’s assessment and interpretations of student 
performance. . . . We shall present here . .a few of the counselor’s comments con- 
cernini? students in our sample irt order to illustrate the variety of criteria that are 
implicitly or explicitly applied by the counselor tn the evaluation process. These 
illustrative cases were selected from the counselor’s response to our request that 
she tell us what she knew about each of the students in our sample 

CASE 10' SGA,T 90/Gradc Point 2.7S, Social Class 11, Social Type 2 
“Underachiever His mother says he is a pleasant, outgoing boy His teachers 
will say he's cither a pleasant boy or that he’s a pest 1 think he’s arrogant He 
thinks he’s handsome He's nice-looking, but not handsome He thinks he owns 
Lakeshorc. He talks to his teachers as if they were stupid He's a good student 
He’s in biology and algebra honors 
Interviewer Is he going to college? 

He plans college. 1 think he said he plans (o go East like MIT, Harvard, etc 
He wont’ make it. He’s a candidate for a middlewestern school I think they’ll 
all go to college. It's a matter of which one and for how long 

CASE 13 SCAT 00/Grade Point 3 2>. Soaal Class 11, Social Type 1 ''Ex- 
cellent student ” .She’s a very intelligent little girl She’s m all honors They're 
an academic family She's a mousy little girl Maybe m time she’ll develop so- 
cially Her parents were concerned about her grade m English They felt she 
could get a 1 instead of a 2. She goi a I this time And, of course, she'll go to 
college. 

CASE 30 SCAT OS/Grade Point 200, Social Class 11. Social Type 2 “Ex- 
cellent student." is 3 very able student Kind of like an old man Like he 

doesn't know how lo h.ivc fun He’s alwavs worried about doing the right 
thing He came m and worried about which dub to |Oin because of how it 
would look for his college record, not for fun 1 think he works after school in a 
store It’s as if he had to keep quiet all his life 

CASE 33 SCAT 75/Grade Point 2 00, Social Class HI. Soci.il Type 2 Vli- 
eraee achiever" A very quiet girl She doesn’t come tn very often .She'll go to 
college. She's in the highest honors in algebra but that's all She’s so quiet she 
probably goes unnoticed 

CASK 35' SCAT 20/Gradc Point 4.00. Social Class 11. Social Type 2 "Average 
achiever" I just talked to her mother A mee liiile girl Noi too bright Her 
patents v.-ant her lo go to rollegc. She doesn't do too i>cll She’s very cmhu- 

siaviic aixiut school. She’ll profiaMy go to . an expensive junior college 

in the East It requires 4 years of Engbsh and graduation from high school I ler 
sisier went there Her mother is very rcaliuic about this is like a fin- 

ishing school. 

Intervieuer-. Wlierc is this college’ 
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IThc counselor looks it up.) Oh, it’s in . I thought it was in the East 

She comes in very often with small things that 1 can answer very quickly. She 
has troubles — she fails classes. She failed algebra, tutor and all, and had to 
switch to general math. 

CASE 70; SCAT 10/Grade Point d.dd. Soda! Class II, Social Type S. "Un- 
derachieivr." She’s an opportunity student. She’s a very conscientious girl She 
tries hard, does neat work. She plans to go to college — she may get into some 
small junior college. She’s very concerned at this point. 

Interi’ieiver: How do her parents feel? 

I don’t knosv — 1 haven’t contaacd them about it. I feel if her parents are con- 
cerned they will contact the school. Apparently they're not concerned. Or her 
parents might be concerned — some parents don’t come in. She works hard — 
she’ll probably benefit from some nonacademic college. [Looking at the record] 

Her father’s senior vice president of (a large corporation) — my. 1 didn’t 

realize. He’s been to college and her mother svent to high school. 

The discussion in this chapter may be summarized as follows: 

1. Our examination of the ascription hypothesis . . . indicated that the relation 
between student and parental college-going aspirations and their implementation 
of those aspirations must be viewed as problematic. In the present chapter, we 
have stressed the point that, gis-en the formal declaration of such aspirations, the 
implementation of the declaration is contingent upon the organizational proce- 
dures that launch freshmen students toward their educational goals These contin- 
gencies are created by the educational doctrines of the school, the organization of 
its curriculums. and the routines of bureaucratic procedures in which “objeaite” 
and "subjeciiic” criteria arc combined in the processing of studenis through the 
system The question we have explored is not how the school docs or does not 
manage to process students independently of the students’ declared educational 
aspirations. Rather, we have been concerned with how the school as a bureau- 
cratic organization incorporates in its rules and procedures the processes by which 
the aspirations of students arc recorded, ihrir ability assessed, and their perform- 
ance evaluated. 

2. We have presented materials to illustrate the diffuse character of the criteria 
used in assigning students to types of programs and courses, and we have dis- 
cussed the implications of this assignment procedure for the progress of students 
toward their declared educational goals. Our materials indicate also that the cri- 
teria used to evaluate the subsequent performance of students are equally diffuse 
and that the evaluation process makes the realization of those goals problematic. 
We have illustrated how the rationale rf ability grouping organizationally pro- 
duces and defines instances of SCAT/grade-point discrepancies as “problems” to 
be identified and classified by the counselor. In addition to the “objective” data of 
the SCAT/grade-point discrepancy, the counselor must somehow decide the rele- 
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vancc of a variety of noncomparable factors for her evaluation of the students’ 
performance. Such factors as the comments of teachers concerning students, the 
expressed concern of parents regarding the prospects of realizing their plans for 
sending their children to college, information about a student’s “delinquent” activi- 
ties. and the like may implicitly or explicitly enter into her evaluations The limi- 
tations of resources and time do not allow the counselor to “objectively” weigh 
and give weightings to the variety of information considered relevant for the evalua- 
tion The task of “objectifying” the bases of such decisions is clearly a difficult if 
not an impossible one 

3. We have suggested that the differentiation <rf students produced by the evalua- 
tion process is directly related to the organizational effort to identify and develop 
talent, because the categories of differemiaiion are defined in terms of a presumed 
relationship between ability and performance The classification of students dif- 
ferentiates those who are and are not “having trouble ” The evaluation of student 
performance and the classification it produces has more than nominal significance 
for the future educational, occupational, and life careers of students In a bureau- 
cratically organized school such as Lakeshore High, the classification of students 
routinely initiates organizational actions that may progressively define and limit 
the development of such careers From this perspective, the criteria employed in 
the evaluation process, the information considered relevant and recorded, the in- 
terpretations made of such information, and the organizationally defined cate- 
gories by which students are classified are important for an understanding of how 
the school produces senior students who are or are not qualified for college en- 
trance, “highly recommended” or “poor prospeas." “well-rounded personalwies” 
or "maladiusted ” 

3 5 INTROOUCTiON 

The article that follows summarizes one aspect of the findings of an extensive 
investigation conducted at Vassar College more than ten years ago into many fea- 
tures of the college experience In the preceding selections m this chapter, a 
number of references have already been made to the ''culture" of an educational 
organization, paaicularly (he student culture Here. Professor Freedman analyzes 
the various stages of adjustment to this culture that can be observed among 


prahirm if not unique la the counselor but lo vonous rorms confronts other personnel at 
Lakeshore lln^h School For example, ihc offioal ernena presented lo personnel to guide their 
pUrement n( siudenis in Lnglish honors seetuKit nacct **1 {la\« received a grade of rt (or iheir 
Encliih work in the eighth (rade 2 VVnir awU 1 Aptwecsaiegnor) hirraiurr S Read widely and 
well 5 Are nor 'grade-gruhlwri & Reasrm with bgie m advance of ihrir years 7 Panicipaie 
Ihooghifully in class discussion R Are rrnmionaUy and iMetleriuvIly mature fi>r ihrir age 9 Are 
inirllectuallv curious 10 Are well rncl>s,ated and ra|OT English " (Quoted fmni Lakrshure High 
placement criteria as developed by the Ecighdi Depanmeni for selrciion of ineoming freshmen for 
English honors sdvsnted placement I 
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students as they "pass through” it on their way from precoilege to postcollege fife 
in the larger society. 

His discussion brings to the fore a theme that was initiated by Waller, Gordon, 
and Coleman (see selections 3.1, 3.2. and 3.3). This is that there is a basic incom* 
patibility between the culture of students — the values, motivations, aspirations, and 
norms that shape and regulate their lives — and the educational values and goals 
that schools and colleges represent artd that define the formal requirements to 
which both students and faculty are subtecL The question of why this should be so 
thus becomes more insistent. One justificatiort that might be deduced from Pro- 
fessor Freedman's analysis is that if the culture of the larger society is taken into 
account as a third element in the situation, then the student culture may be said to 
protect students from, on the one hand, becoming maladjusted to the wider society 
by fully incorporating the academic goals and values of the faculty, or, on the other 
hand, being unable to survive the college experience due to overly strong commit- 
ments to conflicting extracollege norms. It may be, in other words, that the real 
opposition IS between the values of the educational institution and those of its 
environment and that the student culture acts as a buffer against the full severity of 
the conflict that would result if this opposiiiott were experienced directly. 

If the student culture acts to ward off real educational impact, does this mean 
that individuals who are susceptible to real learning and change aie also more 
likely to be somewhat maladjusted to the college environment? Is it likely tbs: they 
are the very ones that will be perceived as "problems?" What might be the conse- 
quences of "helping" them’ 

At least in the college dealt with m this article, the leaders within the students 
informal social system were those in whom the college experience was least likely 
to induce change To what extent might this have been a factor in deiermmmg the 
content of the student culture? in general, might the informal leadership group 
constitute an sverjue for innuencmg student culture to those concerned with maxi- 
mizing the educational consequences of student life? 


3.5 THE PASSAGE THROUGH COLLEGE* 

S^teroin 7reedtnan 


This paper is an account of the major events or adjustments characteristic of 
each of the important stages of a college career in one institution, i.e., entrance, 


’.Mervin B Freedman. ‘The Passage Tlirough CoDegc."/«injfl/o/J'oeio/frn/et, t2.No 4. 1956, 

pp. 11-28 
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freshman, sophomore, iunior, and semor years, graduation h is based on infor- 
mation derived from interviews with siudenis, discussions with teaching faculty 
and administrative ofTicers, and general observations of the college “in action.” 


THE ENTERING The 400 odd freshmen who enter each year 
PBF«5HMAI0 chicHy upper middle 

or upper class m background They have good 
academic records, and most have chosen the college with the expectation that it 
will be very demanding scholastically Their knowledge of the institution varies 
somewhat with their backgrounds About half of the freshmen come from private 
schools which prepare for eastern liberal arts residential colleges Such students 
are likely to have considerable prior acquaintance with the college Possibly they 
have visited it, have a relative who is an alumna or friends already among the 
students We shall call these students Group A. The majority of the remaining 
students. Group B, are public school girls, a shade below Group A in social 
status They art likely to have a fair amount of knowledge of the college although 
not so much as Group A Group C consists of students for whom the college is a 
very new experience This group is rather heterogeneous, containing girls from 
foreign countries and areas which do not ordinarily furnish students to the larger 
eastern women's colleges, a small number of students from lower middle-class 
origins who have been given scholarships, and some students from minority group 
families with limned educational backgrounds 

As one would expect, there tend to be differem reamons or adjustments to the 
college characteristic of each of these groups To understand these, some fa- 
miliarity with (he general funnioning of the college is necessary In describing the 
college we shall concentrate on institutional goals and proicdures on the one hand 
and student culture on the other 


AND PROCEDURES 


INSTITUTIONAL GOALS By insiiiuiional goals and procedures is meant 
the nujor formal influences to which students 
subjected through conferences with 
members of the administration and teaching faculty, lectures and assignments, and 
official writings and publications of the college The major goal of the college is 
simple enough — the development of Itbcrally educated individuals Although a lib- 
eral educaiion is not easily defined, there is general agreement as to the kinds of 
traits possessed by ihe liberally educated person, e g . knowledge of our cultural 
heritage, disciplined intelligcnic, responsible atizenship, curiosity, sense of reality, 
independence nl judgment, interest tn other cultures As for the procedures by 
which the college aiiempis to atum its major goal, examination of the general 
curriculum seems to yield the most significant information Study of the curri- 
culum reveals first of all that the college is a “iradiiional" educational inslitulion, 
not a “progressive'' school 
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“Traditional,” in this context, does not mean inflexible, conservative, and the 
like; it means simply that adherence to certain formal curriculum requirements 
constitutes an important part of the academic program. This is in contrast with 
those educational programs in which such formal requirements are likely to be 
regarded as secondary to the needs rf individual students. Thus, students must 
take a science and a language; in order to guard against overspecialization, they 
may not take more than a certain number of houn in their major field, and so on. 
Such regulations are by no means hard and fast; often they may be altered or 
waived, but by and large they serve as guidcposts outlining the educational path 
for the student. These general academic requireincnts have administrative counter- 
parts in regulations designed for the supervision of the student's social and recrea- 
tional life. Students are not completely free to come and go as they please or to 
spend their time entirely as they see fit. For example, there are rules specifying the 
time by which students must return to their dormitories and the number of 
weekends permitted asvay from the campus. Upperclassmen arc expected generally 
to behave more responsibly and to require less supervision, however, and conse- 
quently they are subjected to fewer social regulations 

THE STUDENT CULTURE We believe that a distinguishable student 
culture exists, one superordinate to the differ- 
ences among students mentioned earlier or to be discussed later in this paper. The 
student body as an entity may be thought to possess characteristic qualities of per- 
sonality, ways of interacting socially, types of values and beliefs, and the like, 
which are passed on from one “generation” of students to another and which like 
any culture provide a basic context in which individual learning takes place. \Vc 
Contend, in fact, that this culture is the prime educational force at work in the 
coKege, for, as we shall see, assimilation into the student society is the foremost 
concern of most new students. Suffice it to say now that in our opinion the 
scholastic and academic aims and processes the college are in large measure 
transmitted to incoming students or mediated for them by the predominant student 
culture. 

Although leadership in the student culture is likely to be provided by those 
students who arc Group A on entrance, the general student climate is not one of 
snobbishness or exclusion. On the contrary the weight of the student or peer 
group culture is markedly in the direction of friendliness, acceptance, leveling of 
difference, and general ease of relationship Participation in all activities on 
campus is open to almost every girl r^ardless of social background, race, or reli- 
gion. All that is required for acceptance b>- fellow students is that one act pretty 
much like the rest — be cordial and friendly. Not that class or caste differences or 
distinctions of other kinds arc romplriely obliterated. They appear on occasion in 
subtle ways, but as compared to American society at large, such distinctions are 
greatly minimized 

These qualities of agrecablencss and cooperatiseness are directed toward the 
faculty and administration as well as toward other students Most students are 
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dutiful, hard-working, and generally accepting of the college status quo and of the. 
demands made upon them Few girls, csth those “snowed under" with academic , 
work or subject to pressure of some other kind, are critical of the college structure 
or its procedures When quened during interviews about the functioning of the 
college or about changes which might seem to be indicated on the basis of their 
own experiences, very few students believed that important changes should be 
made Almost all fell that the way of life and the opportunities ofTered were nearly 
perfect Where things were not going well, most students blamed themselves 
rather than the college structure, fatuity, or administration 

Most students arc interested, even enthusiastic, about at least some of their 
courses and atademte achievements, particularly irficr they have chosen a major 
area and may pursue their own interests somewhat more freely Many arc at- 
tracted and excited by the rewards of intellectual activity at epitomized by certain 
faculty members The student body m general can hardly be described as indif- 
ferent to academic work or as unaffccied by it However, except for a minority, the 
fundamental philosophy of the college and its academic and intellectual aims do 
not enter pnmarily into the formation of the central values and habits of life of the 
student body Instead, for most students, educational experiences are assimilated 
to a central core of values and dispositions which is relatively independent of the 
more formal academic influences 

Marriage at graduation or within a few years thereafter is anticipated by almost 
all students, the percentage who state that they are not likely to marry, or who are 
quite uncertain about it. is negligible Mrong commitment to an activity or career 
other than that of housewife is rare Many students, perhaps a third, are inter- 
ested in graduate schooling and in careers, for example, teaching Few, however, 
plan to continue with a career if a should conflict with family needs Some report 
chat ihev plan to forego careers when children are small and then resume them 
when children no longer require intensive care As compared to previous periods, 
however eg, the "feminist era." few students are interested m the pursuit of 
demanding careers, such as law or medicine, regardless of personal cost or social 
pressure Similarly, one finds few instances of people like Edna St Vincent 
Millay, individuals completely committed to iheir an by the time of adolescence 
and resistite to any attempts to ■■tamper" with it Of course, strong interest in 
inielleaual aniviiies, careers, and forms of anistic expression is by no means 
lacking 1 he imponant fact is that such interests tend to lie secondary in the lives 
ol most students The life goals of the students arc, therefore, primarily to be 
wives and moihers. useful and inieihgcni members of communities They wish to 
work, and often at some profession, but only when this docs not interfere too much 
with family activities 

M tVie peer culture is relatively autonomous with respect to faculty, it is also 
rclaiively free from direct influence by the students’ families There arc few in- 
stances of homesickness, even among freshmen, and the daily lives of most students 
seem little affected bv thoughts of home or family Moreover, influence from other 
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exiracoUegc soxircts, including young men, is not great. Of course, the values and 
expectations regarding their future wives which prevail among the young men 
whom the student knows must be considered The important fact is, however, that 
these arc interpreted for her and often pressed upon her by her own female peer 
culture 

Our observations on the role of young men in the lives of the students seem to 
run counter to what appears to be a rather universal campus "myth,” namely, 
that most of the time not spent in academic pursuits Is spent by students discussing 
dates, male friends, and weekend activities involving men Our observation about 
the importance of early marriage as a life goal would appear to point in this di- 
rection It must be kept in mind, however, that for a majority of students this 
interest in men. despite appearances, is really quite limited. Thus, most dating 
and concern with men is based less on iniercst in the men involved than on desire 
to maintain prestige among fellow students by doing what is expected. Since suc- 
cessful participation in student culture calls for some dating and interest in men, 
students engage in such aaivities, often in fairly routine fashion. Student society 
frowns upon "too much" dating or interest in men, a degree of interest that might 
interfere with adequate academic work and campus friendships. It is interesting to 
observe that sophomores and /uniors commonly report that they dated more as 
freshmen, that somehow at the lime it seemed "expected of them” but that now 
they "can re]a.x” and not feel obligated to go out with men, when they really do 
not wish to. Interest in men is revived among upperclassmen, particularly m 
seniors as graduation and an end to the security student days approach. 

The influence of the student culture w'ouid not be so great or pervasive were tt 
not characteristic of American society in general, of adolescence in pariimlar, that 
status and security depend in large measure upon relationships with one’s peers. 
The student culture provides order and comfort It instructs in how to behave in 
various social situations, m what to think about all manner of issues, in how to 
deal with common problems and troublesome e.'ctemal influences, ft even offers 
instruction in how to keep the faculty at a distance, how to bring pressure that 
will insure that the faculty behaves in expected and therefore manageable ways. It 
permits p'easant association with faculty members but discourages genuine rela- 
tionships of a kind that might chalkngc the basic values of students. Although 
many students say that they would like greater opportunilv to associate with the 
faculty, what the)- often have in mind is aid in the solution of practical problems 
rather than relationship on an adult basis. 

WTiereas for most of the students involved the peer culture provides merely a 
convenient and comfortable means for dealing with a fairly complex social situa- 
tion and valuable preparation for the sodal world that they will enter after gradua- 
tion, for others it is necessary to the maintesuntr of stability of personality. 
There are students who have been unable lo develop internal agencies of control, 
who consequently have depended for a loi^ lime upon the direaion of their peers. 
Separation from the peer group would put them under a very severe strain. This is 
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a source of that rigid adherence to peer values which we sometimes sec in indi- 
vidual students and is also a factor making for resistance to change in the culture 
Itself. 


THE FRESHMAN YEAR entramce Most freshmen arrive envel- 
oped by an air of eager expectanc>’. Those 
who are familiar with the college may be relaxed, those with little first hand 
knowledge of it may feel some trepidation about what will happen, but by and 
large most freshmen arrive antinpating new and different experience and ready 
and willing to meet it Getting into the college represents a real accomplishment 
for most of them, they are proud to be members of the college community and arc 
eager to live up to the honor having been admitted 

The prime concern of most entering freshmen, although often not a matter of 
explicit or conscious knowledge, is with acceptance by their fellow students Not 
that entering freshmen are unconcerned about educational or intellectual matters 
These constitute, in fact, their greatest conscious anxiety When queried con- 
cerning the areas in which they antiapaied their chief problems and difficulties, in 
thinking ahead to college life, most freshmen reply with some expression of uncer- 
tainty about intellectual competition with other students, the difficulty of the 
courses, and the like Such considerations arc real and important, but in our view 
they are, for the majority of students, secondary io often less conscious but more 
pressing social concerns 

In considering the earliest adjustments to the college we may focus on the dif- 
ferential adjustments of the three groups of entering students described earlier Of 
the largest. Group A, no great academic adjustments are required They have 
been well prepared both m terms of course content and in work habits for the 
demands that will be made upon them To be sure, the courses they take as 
freshmen are likely to he more difficult than any in preparatory school, and 
greater individual responsibility in planning work is expected, but by and large 
important academic readjustments are not necessary Similarly, these students arc 
not likely to be faced by novel or truly pressing demands of social adjustment. The 
student culture tends to be in many ways a continuation of the kind of social life 
with which these students are already accustomed .\IorcQvcr. students of this 
group are likely lo have friends and acquaintances in the college 

So It IS ihat college entrance makes few demands upon these students in the 
sense of requiring major changes in their established ways of perceiving or doing 
things. Or at least it may be said that the way is open for this kind of statin quo 
adjusimeni to the new environmcni of the college Of course, all students of this 
group need not and do not choose this path of least resistance, but it is our im- 
pression that most do. perhaps because inertia and resistance to change are strong 
forces in most people. If one impwtam function of a college is to induce students 
to re-cxamine iheir established ways and accepted habits of thought, it appears 
that the difficulties m the way of carrying out this (unction with the present group 
of studems are great 
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The initial situation is differeni for the second group of students, Group B, 
those who are similar to Group A in social or get^aphic background but who arc 
graduates of public schools Most of these students do not enter the college with 
the basic knowledge or habits of work that permit a relatively easy transition to 
the academic life of the college. Their secondary education has usually been 
neither so good nor so thorough. Some of the most able of the students in this 
group can effect the necessary academic readjustments with a minimum of effort, 
but for the ma)ority the initial academic impact of the college is very great. For a 
good part of the freshman year many of these students are under great pressure; 
they work long hours, often get poor grades, and feel generally incompetent intel- 
lectually and academically 

Such involvement with academic problems tends to obscure the social ad- 
justment of this group, which is for them a more subtle process. There are no 
clearly defined social distinctions analc^ous to the educational differences between 
this group and the previous one Prior to entrance the members of this group are 
likely to be concerned about the social fate awaiting them. They wonder if they 
will be liked and if they possess the requisite qualities of personality and attractive- 
ness to enable them to enter into the general soaal scheme of things Above all 
they do not wish to be excluded by their peers or to be “out of things ” Although 
these concerns loom large, they are not likely to be so explicit or clear as the 
matter of academic adjustment. This is so because qualities like social ease and 
poise facilitate the desired social adjustment; and in order to maintain these quali- 
ties at as high a level as possible, one is likely to play down concern or anxieties 
of this nature, to hide them from others or even to deny them to oneself, when thts 
is necessary for the maintenance of self-esteem 

The initial social impact of ihc college on these students is a gratifying one 
They arc happy to find ihe student culture so friendly and agreeable, and they are 
pleased to learn that entrance into the prevalent student society makes few de- 
mands upon them for change of accepted thoughts or ways. By behaving pretty 
much as they always have or by modifying their behavior only slightly, they can 
get on well socially So almost without giving these matters “a second thought” 
this group of students is absorbed into the main stream of student culture. They 
are happy to relax and let this happen, to find that ihcir soaal fears are so easily 
allayed. Thus, while attention is centered on academic ad|ustments. these students 
implicitly and quietly slip into the student soocty which is to play so large a role 
in molding the values they will live by- 

Things are different again for the third and smallest group of entering students 
described earlier, Group C, the one containing the more atypical students. The 
educational adjustments of the students in this group are similar to those of the 
second group in that they find themselves to be not quite prepared for the aca- 
demic demands made upon them and consequently find the academic going 
rather rough at first. They differ from the second group, however, in that social 
adjustment is also a demanding process. These students, like those in ihc previous 
group, enter with considerable concern about how they will be received by other 
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siudents, and they are similarly gratified to discover the agrceableness, the 
openness, the friendliness of the prevalent student society Unlike the previous 
group, however, they are suffioently difTcrent from the major peer culture in 
social background, habit, and custom so that they cannot subtly adjust to it almost 
automatically or unthinkingly Some greater effort is required Not that partici- 
paiioo m the general student society is in any way barred to this group' most of 
these students who so desire can enter into it, depending, of course, to some extent 
upon iheir qualities of general attractiveness For these students adiustment to the 
student culture is much more a matter of cxpUcu or conscious decision They do 
not enter into it as a matter of course, like the first group, or unconsciously 
through subtle adjustments, like the second. Standing somewhat apart from the 
student culture to begin with, these students must make some explicit decisions 
concerning the degree to which they wish to partiapaie in it and the methods by 
which they wish to do so. They are thereby forced to consider alternative modes of 
behavior and alternative values. 

THE REMAINDER OF THE FRESHMAN TEAR Within a short time, several weeks 
or months after entrance, most students have settled into a relatively characteristic 
student role; that is to say, certain patterns of student behavior and attitude may 
be identified (they may be thought of as subcultures within (he predominating 
student culture), and most students may be characterized quite early in their 
college careers as exhibiting one or another of these patterns These educational 
patterns bear some systematic relationships to the groups of entering students 
described above, [but] we shall concentrate Ihere) on overall characteristics of the 
student or general college community at various stages, ignoring for the time being 
variations from one type of student to another 
The freshman year determines the basic onentaiion to the college and goes a 
long way toward either establishing or reaffirming certain enduring habits and 
values of life For the great majority of students n is a happy year. Almost all 
adjust successfully to the peer society and find appropriate companionship, at least 
one or several students, if not many, with whom they can share thoughts and 
feelings, in whom they can find support Those who are not quite prepared on 
arrival for the high level of work expected of them may have a difficult time aca- 
demically. but social satisfactions often offset this strain Within a short lime 
freshmen are caught up in the relatively self-sufficient student culture, family tics 
are attenuated, extracollegc pressures are emmenai, real faculty influence is yet to 
come. 

There is, however, a small group of students whose general adjustment to the 
college runs rather counter to the predominant student culture These arc the 
students who are already faculty-oriented or. better possibly, “adult-onented ” 
They are interested in establishing personal relationships with members of the 
farvilty. Oficn the anempi is to reconstitute some family or parental situation with 
the faculty member, to establish, for example, a mother-daughter or father- 
daughter kind of relationship These students, often, are very promising Since 
they arc not encapsulated within the student culture, the possihUity exists of 
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“reaching” them intellectually and hence of coming closer to attaining the goals of 
the college. The “trick” in achieving this end is for the faculty member to place 
the emotional force of the relationship behind striving for academic or intellectual 
goals. The student learns, in short, that the road to adult or faculty approval and 
to mature adult relationship is real scholarship. 

One other small group of students should be considered here, because it com- 
prises many of those who withdraw from the colJego in the freshman or 
sophomore year, particularly in the freshman year. This group of students is not 
cooperative, dutiful, agreeable, and the like. Rather these students lend to be as- 
sertive, somewhat rebellious toward authority, unconventional; in short, quite the 
Offsite of the majonty of students TTiey tend to be resentful of college regula- 
tions or prescriptions, social or academic, and so they find adjustment to the 
college community very trying, if not impossible. When such students leave the 
college, if is often to attend other schools which they think will place Jess restraint 
upon them. It is interesting to note that these students, who are rebellious toward 
authority and unusually independent, tend to seek out one another and to find 
support thereby for their rather deviant aiiiiudes or behavior. 

The phenomenon of withdrawal from college before graduation merits some at- 
tention as a problem in its own right, since the percentage of students who 
withdraw from liberal arts colleges has risen in recent years. \Miat seems to be 
reflected in this increase in withdrawals is a conception of a college or of a college 
education as some sort of marketable product, as something one purchases essen- 
tially, as something one can obuin at one institution just as readily as at another. 
Thus, a student considers it quite in the scheme of things to “shop around" from 
one college to another. Prior to World War II, however, entrance into a college 
probably implied much greater conwniimeni to it. Jr is interesting to note that in 
England, if a student leaves a university, it is assumed that he has done so because 
of academic failure. There is seldom any other reason. 


THE SOPHOMORE YEAR By the sophomixe year the basic processes of 
adjustment to the college which were started in 
the freshman year have reduced many if not most of the marked diflercnccs among 
freshmen. The predominant student culture and the subcultures within it now 
stand out clearly; pre- and extracoJI^c influences and forces seem to shnnJc even 
more into the background So it is that the importance of the quality of secondary 
schooling now becomes a negligible factor By sophomore y ear those students who 
were handicapped in the beginning by defidenacs of secondary schooling have had 
opportunity to overcome them, and the level of a student’s work is now pretty 
much a function of her intrinsic ability, interest, and motivation. As we have ob- 
served earlier, many sophomores display less interest in young men. Those 
students who were interested in men chiefly because of external social pressure no 
longer yield so readily to this pressure. The chief energies of most students are 
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now concentrated on the campus, in academic work and in associations with 
fellow students. 

The sophomore year is the one in which a mafor field of concentration must be 
selected, and by the second semester td ihc year most students have made a choice. 
Often, of course, the choice of major is one based on real awareness and evaluation 
of the potentialities involved and the meanings of such a choice in one’s general 
life pbn; and thus, it represents a real commitment to a field or discipline 
Sometimes choice of a major is a function of deep unconscious motivational forces 
in the personality which tend unduly to influence the contemporary scene or more 
purely educational considerations In a large number of cases, choice is based not 
so much upon either one of these factors as upon conditions relatively peripheral 
to the student and her real needs for growth and development, for example, rea- 
sons of convenience or expicdiency As one would expect, there arc certain majors 
which are more “fashionable” than others, which have more prestige value among 
students. On occasion students seica a major field or turn away from one because 
of feelings of liking or dislike, often temporary, for students or faculty m that field 
But perhaps most common of all is choice of an area of conceniraiion which is 
calculated not to upset one, to allow one to go along with a minimum of change in 
fundamental values or beliefs It is not surprising that expressions of dissatis- 
faction with choice of major m collie are common among alumnae When asked 
if they would choose another major were they again to be students, from a third to 
more than a half of the alumnae m vanous samples say that they would do so 
Academically things are likely to go rather smoothly in the sophomore year 
fiere there were handiaps of inadequate secondarv schooling, they have often 
overcome, and those students who have been lacking in direction tend to 
become better oriented On the whole sophomores are industrious and enthusiastic 
about academic work They enjoy most of ihcir classes and look forward to being 
upperclassmen, amicipaung that ihev will have the privilege of greater freedom m 
choice of courses and in work performance Evidences of what has been called 
sophomore slump" arc rare. Raiher ii appears that the inertia or disorganization 
implied bv this term are more likely to occur m the second semester of the 
freshman year 

If arademie industry and enthusiasm arc common among sophomores, they arc. 
as we have observed, also charaeierisiic ot the student culture at large It might be 
said, then, that in these respeas siudrais arc shanng in both the explicit goals of 
the college and m the general value system of student society The influence of the 
student culture is. however, rather a leveling or moderating one from the point of 
view of scholastic motivation and aims. On the one hand, it pulls in the direction 
^ serious scholarship for those siudenu whose academic motivations arc dubious 
Often a student learns the exenemeni and enjoyment of iniellenual pursuit from 
another student before she does so from any particular book or class On the other 
hand the student culture may soften or blunt strong intellectual or career drive, 
l- or example, students who enter college with the aim of achieving high artistic or 
intcllenual goals often find themselves templed to “relax and take things easier.” 
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Often such ambitiousness is associated with factors like the desire to rise socially 
in the world, and students learn that they can do this merely fay being pleasant, 
nice, agreeable. In fact being “too outstanding” might interfere tvith one’s accept- 
ance by certain groups. Or again it may be suggested by one student to another 
that some great or noble aim may be merely a “cover-up" for certain unfortunate 
personal characteristics, such as competitiveness %vith men. 

In summary, the lives of sophomores arc centered in the college community, in 
the enjoyment of friendships and associations with fellow students and in academic 
work which is highly demanding of Ibeir lime and efforl but which nevertheless 
provides much satisfaction. Before going on to the junior year, we should comment 
on a number of students who are rather exceptions to the general type of 
sophomore. These arc students who are interested in men in a serious way, and 
whose interests arc therefore not centered primarily or almost solely in the college 
community. 

These students are of two rather different kinds The first kind seems to be 
primarily socially oriented They do not share in the explicit aims of the college or 
in the predominant student culture They have come to college to make a good 
marriage or to acquire a smattering of a liberal education for its usefulness tn 
social situations, and they are quite resistive to real intellectual development. This 
group of students finds the academic demands of the college very' onerous, and 
many are likely to withdraw at the end of the sophomore year. Two years is sulTi* 
cient for most of these students to get what they think they want out of college. 
This group plus the febellious type referred to earlier who remain beyond the 
freshman year comprise most of the withdrawals during the sophomore y ear. 

The second kind of student with strong interest in men is quite di^erent, be- 
cause this interest is not accompanied by a paucity of academic or intellectual in- 
terests Rather these students tend to be superior scholars. They arc girls who are 
engaged to be married or are seriously involved with men but who do not feel any 
need to sacrifice their own individuality or intellectual, professional, or career 
aims in the process. Thus, these students tend to have rather clear notions con- 
cerning the place of their current educational interests or esthetic or intellectual 
pursuits in their future lives. One gets the impression that in these cases the in- 
terest in men is a meaningful expresrioo, that it is not, as it is with many students 
in the former group, some kind of defense against intelJeciual development. In not 
every case is a deep interest in men indicative of an educational loss. 

THE JUNIOR YEAR The funior year may be thought of as the year 
of maximum solidarity in the college com- 
munity both educationally and socially. Many of the more deviant kinds of 
students have withdrawn. Those who remain comprise a student body held 
together by such strong bonds as shared experiences and common values. The 
forces of socialization within the student culture have in a sense achieved their 
maximum effect in the junior year, and it is the jumors ivho seem to be the chief 
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heirs and transmitters of student culture They arc the torchbearers in this 
process, the individuals who serve as the chief models upon which lower classmen 
will pattern themselves Seniors, to be sure, are the acknowledged campus leaders 
in the sense of filling the highest offices of student government and the like, but 
they already have one foot outside the college, and. as compared to juniors, they 
are moving away from the center of student culture 

In some wa>s the junior year contains elements whuh make of it a unique 
social experience, one not likely to be repeated again in the lives of most students. 
It IS unlikely that a student will find herself at some future date in a society which 
offers so great an opportunity for differentiation of role and function and at the 
same time such a high degree of order and security The junior class exhibits this 
great social solidarity despite the fact that subgroups within the junior culture 
display a considerable degree of variation There are groups of juniors who may 
he identified by their common interest in political affairs, there are a few Bohe- 
mians and esthetes, there are the girls whose lives are centered on more purely 
intellectual activities, and so on Vet the bonds of eohcsivencss are such that these 
differences may be tolerated without detracting from the unity and identity of the 
class as a whole. 


Educationally the junior year is likely to be the most satisfying There is the 
gratification of being an upperclassman, of having required courses out of the way. 
of being able to take elective courses in one's chosen field of concentration Intel- 
lenualty or academically, the juniors may be thought of as the group most iden- 
tified with the college, with both its explicit and implicit values The juniors par- 
ticipate most in the general college culture which exists over and beyond the 
student culture. Thus, it is likely that the differences in values and general outlook 
between seniors and freshmen already exist among juniors As observed earlier 
t^hese changes are a compromise between the explicit goals of the college and us 
faculty and the defenses of the student culture against too radical an encroachment 
upon their habits and mores, but nevertheless, as compared to freshmen, the 
juniors have been "liberated” in the direction of the aims of a liberal education In 
s ort, juniors, more than any other class, share in the general value system of the 
faculty and administration Not that senior, do not share m this. but. as we shall 
see, I c imminence of graduation and future changes complicates their partici- 
pation in this aspect of the life of the college 

juniors have a fairly stable sense of idHiiity as liberal arts students and as 
members of the college community For most students this is somehow a broader. 

more diHereniiaicd or complex identity than the one possessed as a freshman 
Consequently _^ch an identity usually represents an advance on the road to self- 
fvintF ‘JanKW. of course, that this identity may be too satis- 

) g. at loo many students will wish to murn to « in the face of the difficulties 
and anxieties of subsequent periods of life. From this point of view one may think 

° M 'han the “perennial sophomore.” Such a person 

^ould not have grown beyond the secure, stable, and satisfying identity of her 
junior vear and would like to return to it 
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THE SENIOR YEAR The senior jear is climaxed by graduation and 
highlighted by the imnvnenct of the “after- 
life,” as it is called by some of the students No longer is the student’s life largely 
circumscribed by the college, and no longer is her major task that of adjusting to 
the college community. The processes of the past three years must suddenly be 
resersed, as it were We hase seen that the first three years are characterized by 
increased adjustment, increased solidarity within the college structure, this process 
reaching its apex in the junior year. Now suddenly a student must respond to very 
different pressures, one external to the collie community. Many students are on 
the verge of losing their chief emotional support, the friendship of fellow students. 
Many arc likely soon to find themselves in environments emphasizing values and a 
general orientation to life quite different from their own Despite these new and 
pressing concerns, however, there is really no lct>up in current demands. However 
much seniors may be oriented fo the larger community', they must deal with the 
pressures, academic and soaal, of the college. Small wonder then that seniors 
often feel tense, frustrated, confused. 

One way of looking at the situation of the senior is to consider that as a 
freshman she entered with a fairly stable and integrated notion of what she was 
and where she belonged, with some real sense of identity based on her place in the 
family and home community. Certain religious, social, and political convictions 
were accepted aimost as given m the nature of things. The process of education 
brought about changes in this idenuty. as the student shared more in the general 
values and outlook of the college community, as she took on the identity of a lib- 
eral ans student. These changes could occur fairly smooihly, v\-ithoui a great deal 
of anxiety and difficulty, however, because the wdghi of the college environment 
supported them. The changes did not place a student in a situation of actual or 
potential confusion or conflict, at least not to a marked degree. The situation of 
the senior, however, is different. She has lost the identity with which she entered 
college and fears that her new one. that of the student and liberally educated 
woman, will not be adequate to the demands of the “after-life.” As vvc have else- 
where put it, “Many seniors are in a situation of having thrown off traditional 
values without having fully established others of their own, of having loosened 
long-standing inner controls at a time when new experiences have to be in- 
tegrated, of having rejected old identities at the very time when important deci- 
sions have to be made. We should not be surprised, then, if they tend to be rebel- 
lious rather than autonomous, dominating rather than self-assured, cynical rather 
than realistic, hungry for sensations rather than able to enjoy them in a relaxed 
way,” 

Since an essential element of the senior experience is preoccupation with one’s 
future role and identity, let us examine some of the possibilities open to seniors 
after graduation and the ways in which the ixiHcge experience is related to them. 
The most common expectation is that nudcnls will marry and thus have as their 
prime identity that of wife and mother. Usually this concqJt of wife and mother or 
housewife is broadened by notions of contribuung to the community, i.e., to the 
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reason >vh)- man)- students avoid any serious commitments throughout their 
college careers. 

In this area, it should be noted that students with professional ambitions often 
fare better. As we have pointed out earlier, most of these students plan to marry 
and to forego their careers or at least intemipt them in accord with family needs. 
These students, hon-ever, are not herd bj- what seems to be the all or none con- 
ception of marriage of the foregoing group of students. Rather, marriage is more 
an activity in which they voluntarily choose to participate and is not one which 
determines their entire sense of identity They- are not wives and mothers solely 
but are also actual or potential teachers, scientists, business or professional 
women, and the like. What appears lo be evident in this group of students is a 
measure of sucess in combining career and marriage in their anticipations. Indeed, 
one may well wonder if a more equal admixture of professional and liberal 
schooling may not at the present lime, given ihc current status of the housewife in 
our society, be more effective in “liberating” women than is the current liberal 
arts philosophy with its secondary emphasis on professional training. One might 
argue, in short, that an important contribution to the “freeing” of a woman would 
be to give her the feeling she could do something of importance, if she wished to, 
besides being a housewife Votumary choice of a housewife's career would then 
make of it less a secondary avocation into which one “sank” out of lack of ability 
or inertia. 

The foregoing leads directly into the general meaning, or meanings, of marriage 
for seniors. In keeping with the general tenor of the limes, most students marry 
fairly young, .^^any are engaged by graduation and marry shortly thereafter. The 
majority of the remaining students work at something, usually something well 
below the level of their ability, or else they attend school for one or a few years, 
marking time, as it were, until “the right man” comes along. For many students, 
of course, marriage is the natural outcome of a meaningful relationship. They 
know the man well and are ready for the demands of married life. For many, 
however, early marriage represents m essence an attempt at solution of seemingly 
insurmountable problems Thus, many seniors rush into marriage, hardly 
knowing the man involved, as a way of resolving the dilemmas thrust upon them 
by graduation. It often seems to be an inviting resolution of difTiculty to a student 
unaccustomed to choice who must now make many choices, to a student facing the 
prospect of working at something which has but little intrinsic meaning for her. or 
to a student who feels somehow abandoned in the face of loss of the emotional 
support of her classmates. 

It seems that the most characteristic feature of the senior year is ihc sense of 
uncertainty, of strain, of confusion in the face of the need to make choices or deci- 
sions. Unfortunately, in many cases, seniors have had little practice in making 
meaningful decisions. They come to college as freshmen almost automatically, as 
another step in an orderly life progresurm. They enter a college community which, 

" led by the predominant student culture, is well calculated to protect students from 
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uncertainty and strain, from experirnccs of failure and defeat, from the need for 
makint; difFicuh decisions (i\s we have seen, often even the very important matter 
of choice of major rests upon peripheral factors and does not deeply involve 
students) 

One would hope, of eoursc, that seniors would rise to the demands of the oc- 
casion; that faced by the loss of the protective environment of the collene and by 
the need to deal with complex issues of life in society at lar^e. they would cairy 
out the examination of their position, the “soul-scarchin?" necessary to the 
charting of their future courses Many do so. of course Militating a^amst this 
process, however, is the general pressure of other forces dufini; senior year. It is. 
after all, only one academic year oj some nine months duration, and during this 
brief time a senior is subject to much academic pressure She mav recognize some 
of the issues involved and desire to do something about them but still be blocked 
from doing so by lack of time and energy Linder such circumstances one would 
hope that at the least a process could be begun in the senior year which would be 
carried over into the "after-ltfc" and continued there Trom this point of view 
postponement of maior decisions for a time after graduation through such means 
as additional schooling or working is preferable to an attempt at premature so- 
lution, for example, a mamage for which the student is really not prepared The 
former provides opportunity tor further growth, while the latter may place one tn 
a situation that makes further development difficult if noi impossible 
The difficulties faced by seniors would seem to argue for some sort of coHm* 
environment which does not shield students from experience with complexity, dif- 
ficulty. even failure, and from the necessity for making meaningful decisions This 
might mean an attempt to “‘challenge” the predominant student culture m some 
way so that most students can not get along well simply by being what ‘‘they have 
always been.” Prcfcably the earlier in a student's career that this can be done th< 
better. It may be that many students, when ihcy achieve the imcllectual heights 
desired for them in the senior year, find that there is not time enough to exercise 
these functions adequately, and as we have seen, for many, intellectual growth 
stops with the senior year 


3 6 INTRODUCTION 

The article that follows brings into sharp focus a number of points about student 
culture that have been noted or implied in the preceding selections In particular, 
this discussion emphasizes the basic interdependence between this informal culture 
and the formal process of education. Indeed, the authors believe that a maior 
aspect of the student culture, that vvhich consists of common solutions to educa- 
tional problems, enables students to "make v^ai they will of their education " 

The case of the medical student is an extreme example of the frequent discrep- 
ancy between, on the one hand, facutty expectations about what and how much 
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students should study and. on the other, what students perceive to be necessary, 
important, and possible. Students are concerned not only with learning but also 
with getting through the institutiorr The faculty. Iwwever, are likety to acknowledge 
the relevance only of learning the subject matter of their course, and strict 
adherence to their demands may actuaffy be ineffective as a way of obtaining the 
institutionalized symbols of achievement Thus, that the students filter and rein- 
terpret these instructions need not be due primarily to anti-academic values on 
their part. It may. rather, be at least partially understood as a rational adaptation to 
the realities of academic institutions 

It IS quite possible, of course, that both faculty members and others concerned 
with tending to the students' overall experience «vill perceive the students' informal 
norms as reflecting characteristics only of the students rather than also of the situa- 
tion As we saw in the selections by Gordon (Selection 3 2) and by Cicourel and 
Kitsuse (Selection 3.41. this is likely to occur tor both personal and structural rea- 
sons As a resulL the responses of such individuals may be such as to actually 
reinforce the very patterns they want to after, as might occur, for example, if aca- 
demic demands are further intensified in order to compensate for what is defined 
as students' insufficient motivation 


3.6 STUDENT CULTURE IN MEDICAL 
SCHOOL* 

yfoivarti Becker and Blanche Qeer 


Although students may tnterpret and respond to their educational e.xperiences 
in an individual and idiosyncratic way. this is neither necessarily or usuall) the 
case More typically, as they come to know one another in the course of their 
school aaivitics they develop common understandings about those interests and 
activities they share as students and wiorting agreements as to what constitutes 
proper and reasonable behavior in this role. Many of the professional educator’s 
dilemmas arise from the fact that his students do not respond "properly” to 
programs and procedures based on the notion that students will react as inditidu- 
als The unanticipated consequences of the existence of an organized student 
body show up in significant redirections of educational aim and effort. 


'HowanJ Errkrr and Blanche Geer, ''Student Cuhurc in Medical School," Honn’d EJucatianal 
fJmcv.Sa. 1958, pp 70-80 
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CONDITIONS FOR Subcultures of the kind we are discussing de- 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF a ™p,bcr of people arc 

With conunon problems and interact both m- 
SUBCULTURES tcnsively and extensively in the effort to find 
solutions for them, where people who face the 
same contingencies and exigencies in everyday life have an opportunity to deal 
with these communally.'* Medical school is an ideal hothouse for such a plant. 

Medical students live with a number of pressing and chronic problems, the most 
important stemming from the fact that they are continuously presented with an 
enormous and, in any practical sense, unlimited amount of material to learn. 
Though students and faculty agree that the criterion for choosing what to learn 
should be relevance for medical practice, there is enough disagreement and uncer- 
tainty among the faculty as to what is relevant that the student is never presented 
with a clear directive to guide him m his own studies. Students worry together 
over this problem, in one or another of its many transformations, during their four 
years of school. 

Similarly, medical school provides extremely propitious conditions — intensive 
interaaion and isolation from outside influence — for the development of common 
solutions to these problems. Students usually spend eight or more hours in school 
every weekday, working and studying ic^ether in the labs and on the wards, and 
arc likely to spend many evenings and weekends together in similar activity as 
well. Much of their work is carried on in groups of from four to twelve students, 
and these are arranged so differently from course to course that the students come 
(0 know many of their fellows with the intimacy that arises from close, continuous 
association at work. The students are insulated from conuct with others, both by 
reason of their crotvded schedules and because they find it difficult to talk with 
people who are not suffering the same things they arc. Even those students who 
have friends or brothers only a year or two ahead of them in school report that 
they gel little help with their immediate problems from these people. Each class of 
approximately one hundred students goes through school as a unit, meeting the 
problems posed teacher. 

This intensive interaction in an isolated group produces the understandings and 
agreements we call student culture — a set of provisional solutions and guidelines 
for aaivity. One set of understandings specifies goals and values, telling the 
students that they are in school to learn those things relevant to their prospectite 
professional futures In the school wc studied, students came to believe that ihe>- 
were in school to acquire the knowledge and cliiucal experience one must have 
before he can assume the responriWlity of the physician for the lives of his pa- 
tients, a responsibility the)' intended and expected to hate once they finished 
school. They based their interpretations of the worth of various school activities on 

‘For a discussion of ih« orieins of sobmlwre* see (Sumner. 1907. paraeraphs I and 3). and (Cohen. 

19s3) 
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the criterion of how well thij function was served in each Another set of under- 
standings su?^ested modes of cooperation dcsii^ned to meet examinations and other 
crises, and such recurrent problems as sharing lands of clinical work assigned to 
groups 

The student's interpretation of spccilic events and issues tends to lie made in 
categories which are part of the student culture, because these events and issues 
are new and unfamiliar and do not fit easily into categories provided by his earlier 
experiences These cultural understandings coerce his behavior though not. at 
least in medical school, by methods as crude as punishment by fellow-participants 
in the subculture (characteristic of sulicultures in the underworld or industrial 
work groups) It is not that the student must abide by these informal, hardly con- 
scious, agreements, but rather that ihcv constrain his thinking and perspective 
almost without his being aware of it (though a rare exception consciously feels the 
tension between what he might like to do and what the group norms specify as 
correct) 


THE ACADEMIC YEARS Perhaps the most important factor m the devel- 
opment of student culture during the 
freshman year is the formation of a group m which all or nearly ail members have 
opportunities for interaction with each other When the freshmen arrive in medi- 
cal school, although they come with the common intention of becoming physi- 
cians. they are not a group in any but the nominal sense that all are in the first 
year class They begin to get to know some of their fellow students right away, but 
this cakes place not m the class at large but within small groups, The small groups 
arc of two types First to form are friendship groups consisting of students similar 
in social status who have opportunities for leisure interaction because they live 
near or with each other The second type of group forms in the anatomy labo- 
ratory As the faculty assigns studenu in groups of four to a dissection tank, 
members of different friendship groups get to know each other under the intimaie 
conditions that dissection of the same cadavTr imposes. The intersection of work 
and friendship groups makes ii possible for each student to learn the attitudes 
wrrent m other groups toward student problems, and, at the same time, carry- 
back to his own friends solutions he and his lab partners have tried out in the 
course of their work together.' 

The spread of common understandings among the freshmen is also promoted by 
their isolation Unlike most graduate students, all members of the medical school 
class are taught toge'iher They spend an right-to-fivc day in one building Each 
morning and afternoon, lectures lasting as long as the instructors wish are fol- 
owe immediately by laboratory poiods Review and preparation is done at 
night, usually at home (for there is little or no library work) or once again in the 

’On mlWKOing groups, sm Simmrl, 1955. pp 149-30 
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Uboraior^'. On a schedule like this there is little opportunity for interaction with 
groups outside the class, nor do the students tom to the faculty ivith problems 
except about details of daily work For as they begin to draw together and get a 
sense of themselves as a group, they think of the faculty as a group opposed to 
their own. To ask faculty advice is to break student ranks. Thus, the students 
come to an understanding among themselves rf what the study of medicine is and 
how it should be accomplished TTieir notions are derived from what the faculty 
says and does (which arc sometimes quite different), from the future they envision 
for themselves as physicians, and from their past experience in getting through 
school and college. 

The student concept of what medicine is develops first. They believe It is a great 
body of known facts, some of which will be imparted to them in the first year for 
eventual use when they become physicians. The idea that everything is important 
soon gels them into a dilemma, for iherc are more facts than they have time to 
learn. They are told this by the faculty, and prove it to themselves when, after 
siudyina; four and five hours a night and on weekends as well, they have not mas- 
tered the material to their own satisfaction 

As they realize they can't learn everything, all but the most self-exacting 
students see that they must study only important things and let the rest go. But 
what is important’ This question becomes the chief subject of discussion in student 
groups shortly before the first major examinations Two points of view pre- 
dominate. One group of students believes the important facts are those they will 
use in medical practice (Sclenion of these farts is a matter a student feels quite 
competent about even if he has only been in school a few weeks.) A second group 
of students, most of them fraternity members, takes into aceount the necessity of 
passing examinations to stay in school On this basis, the important facts are those 
the faculty thinks important. Students who believe this develop various systems for 
finding out what the faculty wants them to know. 

Although taking the examinations brings the issue of what to study to a 
head, it docs not settle it. Rightly or wTongly, students consider some questions 
“impractical”, unrelated, that is. to the practice of medicine. These questions lead 
students of the group that believes in studying things important for medical 
practice to begin thinking more about what the faculty thinks these arc. In prepa- 
ration for the next examinations these students pool their knowledge, make use 
of files of old tests, and consult members of the class who already study in this 
way. But the examinations also contain questions students consider “unfair” — 
points not emphasized in lectures or texts. Students who follow some system for 
(earning what the faculty wants are unable to predict such questions. The faculty 
has not been “playing the game”. As a result of their difficulties with the exami- 
nations, both groups of students bc^n to have doubts about the faculty. The 
practice-minded group wonders whether the faculty leaching first year subjects 
(most of whom are Ph-D ’s) knows much about practice. The system-minded 
group wonders whether the faculty is agreed'aboul what is important; if not, 
perhaps it is impossible to predict what vwiH show up on an examination Both 
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groups consider briefly whether ihe faculty U “out to get them.” The significance 
of all this for the development of student culture is that in their bewilderment, 
students draw closer together and finally settle their problem in a way acceptable 
to all but a few 

They agree that they ought to study the “basic medical facts.” These arc the 
only ones they have time for. as ihcrr is so much Jo learn. These arc the farts 
important for practice, certain to be on examinations if the faculty is reasonable. 
To this central proposition the students add a number of other understandings 
which they apply to their daily activities (1) Baste facts are most economically 
learned from textbooks This means that lectures which do not follow the text are 
a waste of student time, and a faculty member who strays from the text is a poor 
lecturer who probably has some scientific ax to grind in connection with hts own 
research which does not concern medical students. (2) Demonstrations and lab 
work which repeat classical expenments arc a waste of time, the results arc more 
easily learned in the text and students can’t do them well enough to learn much 
anyway. (3) Theoretical material, concepts {except those which help to organize 
facts), and research findings not yet in clinical use are not facts and are not useful 
to medical students 

These understandings of the student culture can be summed up in the student 
phrase “give it to us straight,” which has its counterpart in the derogatory faculty 
phrase “spoon feeding ” A student will say that he does not want to be spoon fed, 
but points out that there is so much to learn he hasn't time to think or worry 
about “minutiae” (details) and “all that academic crud” (nonfactual material) 
Once they have decided the question of what and how to study, the students settle 
down to hard work They are no longer worried about how vo select the important 
things to read because “you just go by ihe black type.” In the same way, they 
learn to get through their lab work by various shortcuts which arc both approved 
by student culture and not penalized m examinations by the faculty The Following 
incident shows how such a shortcut became widely used in the class 

Each anatomy student is {pien a dissecting guide with explicit directions on 
what to do, m what order, and what to look for during the lab session. 
Reflection of skin is the first step in dissection of each part of the cadaver. The 
lab guide calls for great care in reflecting so as not to pull off the underlym? 
layer of fat which .idheres to the skin Imbedded in this subcutaneous fat are 
lough, threadlike fibers — the peripheral nerves These are to be traced to their 
origins and identified. It is a slow, exasperating task, virtually impossible if 
reflecting is not cleanly done 

When the class began dissection of the loiver leg, we noticed one group had 
taken ofl” skin an/i Cat. tnggebee lea.vuvg ibe werve^ uwi'.we.cWid.. A uudeat. at the 
tank said, “You see. it’s easier this way. I think it saves a lot of time because 
you really can’t get those nerves anyway ” His partner agreed, saying, “It s 
much better to get the nerves .^Stpi the book.” Another student, speaking for 
himself and his tank partners. saidV knew we couldn’t do the nerves be* 
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cause they are all difTerent on every body. It doesn’t make any difference if you 
do the nerves or a lot of other things ” By the third week of dissection, most 
groups observed were stripping off skin and fat together; identification of the 
peripheral nerves was omitted 

Collective behavior of this sort docs not mean students do not work hard They 
continue to work very hard on the things they think important. One reason for 
their neglect of peripheral nerves, for instance, is their haste to get to the next 
layer down which contains the larger structures, muscles, and blood vessels, that 
every doctor must know about It docs mean that where the faculty fails to “give it 
to them straight” in accordance with student concepts of why they are in school 
and what and how they ought to study, various shortcuts are devised in more or 
less open defiance of faculty instructions, and students who have deviant interests 
outside the student culture keep them increasingly to themselves.^ 


THE CLINICAL YEARS During the last two years of medical school — 
the clinical years — the student’s work consists 
largely of taking medical histories from and performing physical examinations on 
patients, in order that he may develop these skills and use the information so 
gained in learning how to diagnose and treat various diseases While he continues 
to be tested on his knowledge through formal examinations, he is told m various 
ways and believes that the crucial derisions about his future in school — whether he 
passes or fails, for example — are based largely on the faculty’s evaluation of his 
clinical work. Furthermore, he believes that, having got this far, it is very unlikely 
that he will be flunked out of school; few such cases are known lo have occurred. 

The major problems requiring collective solution no longer lie in the realm of 
examinations. Rather, students focus their attention on how to deal with the con- 
tinuous pressure of a heavy load of clinical work and how to get the most out of that 
work in terms of the future one envisions for himself in medicine Student culture 
develops as a set of perspectives on and solutions for these problems. 

The view that the function of medical school is, among other things, to train 
students to recognize and deal with diseases that are commonly run across in a 
genera! medical practice consiitmes one such per^>ective, shared by almost all 
students, even those who do not contemplate becoming general practitioners them- 
selves This basic proposition itself derives in part from statements by the school’s 
faculty and administration and in part from the inability of most students to visu- 
alize an)ihing but general practice for themselves before they have had clinical 


‘The sophomore year is very largely a rtprution of the academic laboraiory work of ihc first year, 
although students do have a smalt amount of contact with patients in Iheir physical diagnosis course 
The major themes of student culture remain IhtBC developed m the first year but this contact with 
patterns produces intimations of those new themes which come into view in the clinical years 
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contact with other medical speaaliies.’ Once formed, the proposition continues as 
a more or less unquestioned premise even after the students know more about 
specialized kinds of praniccs 

The students draw sescral more specific conclusions about their school work 
from this proposition, in the course of conversations and discussions of specific 
incidems. These specific items of student culture may be summarized as follows 
(I) The patients whom it is really important to study thoroughly are those who 
have common diseases — whether simple or complicated — for which there arc 
available treatments a general practiiioner could utilize (2) Ail those kinds of 
clinical work which they cannot imagine themselves doing in a general practice 
are regarded as a waste of time (3) Courses in which thev are not given practice 
in techniques they regard as important for the practitioner to know tend to be 
disliked Matters of this kind arc widely discussed among ihe students and have 
important consequences for the way they interpret their experience in school and 
distribute their effort and time among their many competing interests 
The following incident, one among many observed, provides a nice example of 
the way students collectively draw inferences from ihe basic proposition stated 
above and use these to guide their behavior in school 

In one of the third year courses students are required, at the end of the 
course, to turn in elaborate summaries of each case assigned to them during 
their time on the service. These summanes must include the important findings 
of iheir own examination, important laboraiorv findings, a discussion of all the 
possible causes for these findings, references to relevant literature, and a dis- 
cussion of modes of possible treatment They are long and require a great deal 
of lime to prepare 

The students in one group we observed established an informal norm speci- 
fying the number of such summaries they would turn in. although they were 
definitely directed (o turn in one on every patient they had been assigned Over 
a period of several days preceding the date the summaries were due, the six 
students in this group discussed the matirr at length and decided ihai they 
would all hand in no more than a certain number Further, they agreed on the 
criteria for selecting those to be turned in. and on the premise that the real 
purpose for these summaries was to provide material for the faculiv to quiz 
them on during oral exams, so that the aaual number was unimportant (m 
spile €>f the ricrmite order that all cases were to be so summarized) 
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The criicria for selection of cases derived from the premises of student 
culture. The cases discarded were those which it was agreed provided them with 
no knowledge they did not already havT of treating common medical problems, 
or where the work involved in preparing the summary’ would not add to such 
knowledge. Thus, patients with fractures or simple infections, whose treatment 
was more or less standard and afforded the students no chance to participate 
were not summarized, and “crocks’* were not summarized. (“Crocks” are pa- 
tients who have no physical paiholt^y, but only vague and untreatable psycho- 
somatic complaints, thus patients from whom nothing can be learned that might 
prove of use in general medical practice.) 

The decision that these crittrta were the relevant ones was reached in discus- 
sions between the students in the group and in discussions with students who 
had been through the course previously who confirmed this interpretation. 

A similar set of attitudes has grown up around the routine laboratory work — 
blood counts and urinalyses — the students must do on incoming patients assigned 
to them. They greatly resent this work because, among other reasons, it wastes 
their time since they themselves will not do these procedures, they think, when 
the)’ are in practice 

This general frame of mind, as we have said, coerces the students’ thinking to a 
striking degree. . . .(Cjourses are judged with reference to the amount of training 
they provide for the ecigencies of general practice. . . . 


CONSEQUENCES OF Student culture affects the larger social system 

_ in which it is embedded — the medical school — 

STUDENT CULTURE ^ , ... . . 

in two wa)-s- On the one hand, it provides the 

basis for a modus vivendi between the students and their superiors, providing a 
perspective from which students can build consistent patterns of response enabling 
them to fit into the activities of the school and hospital. In this respea student 
culture is an accommodation on the pan of the students to the facts of life of the 
school. On the other hand, student culture provides the students with the soaal 
support that allows them, in individual instances and as a group, independently to 
assess faculty statements and demands so that they can significantly reinterpret 
faculty emphasis and, in a meaningful s«ise, make what they will of their edu- 
cation In this sense, student culture is a mechanism which creates the conditions 
for considerable deviance from formally stated institutional rules 

When students first enter school their emphasis on medical practice — their 
belief that they are in school to learn to save lives (Becker and Geer, 1957) — leads 
them to rebel against laboratory work, essentially nonmedicaf, and against the 
drudgery of studying for intensive academic examinations Later, they must deal 
with the same problem of an overload of work in a clinical setting in which exami- 
nations are not so important although the possibility of being tested and found 
wanting is aUvays present. The understandings and agreements which make up 
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sxudenl cuhure. by solving tbcst proWtms wi one way or anoihtr, allow the 
students to fit into the system without bein5 constantly so upset as to be unable to 
function In this way, student culture is a mode of accommodation to what the 
students find expected of them m school 

At the same time student culture affects the level and direction of effort students 
expend while in school Everett Hughes has called attention to the way the effort 
of any group of participants in an enterprise can vary, with regard both to its 
intensity and to the directions m which it is expended (Hughes, unpublished). The 
amount of effort may be collectively restricted (as in industrial work groups) or it 
may be intensified Similarly, though less frequently noted, the amount of effort 
may remain constant but it may be applied in varying directions, and there may 
be disagreement between categories of participants as to the proper direction 
Student culture in medical school provides the students with a rationale for re- 
stricting the theoretically infinite amount of time and effort they might devote to 
their school work More importantly, it provides them with sufficient collective 
support to allow them to direct their effort in quite differeni directions than those 
suggested by the faculty, considered either as a unit or even with regard for the 
divisions of opinion within the faculty itself Though members of a given de- 
partment may feel that their course is really designed to put across such-and-such 
a brand of knowledge for ihis-and-that purpose, the studen's may remain rela- 
tively immune, drawing the strength to ignore the faculty’s otherwise authoritative 
notions from the lore which makes up student culture (Student culture is thus the 
cornerstone of many faculty diffic^Uies with studenis. one of the facts of life to 
which teachers must, in their turn, make some accommodation) 

As we have said earlier, medical school represents an extreme case of the devel- 
opment and operation of student culture Wc would not necessarily expect it to 
play so important a role in other educational insutulions But we do believe that it 
is likely to exist m such places and that ii will likely be found to have a least the 
two functions we have discussed for the medical instance, that of providing a 
means of accommodation for the studenis to the difficulties of school life, and that 
of providing the basis for redirection of effort on the students’ part, possibly in 
defiance of faculty standards and ideah 
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3 7 INTRODUCTION 

The final selection in this chapter represents an attempt to apply some general 
social scientific conceptions about social systems to the school in order to get a 
more objective view of what it is tike and how it differs from other types of social 
systems In doing this, the ensuing selection serves both to integrate many of the 
notions that have been presented or implied in this chapter and also to preface 
much of what will follow in subsequent chapters That is. Miles deals with the 
school both as an organization and as a unit serving societal functions and he is 
thus led to touch on many issues that are ihemseNes explored in greater depth 
later in this book — the relationship of educational insiiiutioris to their communities 
and to the society, the process of socialization, the sociocuitural factors that affect 
education and (earning, role expectations and conflict, interpersonal and group 
processes 

One of Miles's major underlying concerns r$ that of firiding ways to improve 
schools Thus his focus is always, at least implicitly, on the potentialities for change 
of different aspects of the school as a social system, making his analysis directly 
relevant to the activities and concerns of guidance-personnel workers. Of particular 
interest also is his attempt to view phenomena through the eyes of both the social 
scientist and the child This approach enables him to probe situations more fully 
and to much greater depth than is possible from mote limited viewpoints 

It might appear that the relevance of this article is limned, since ii deals with 
elementary and secondary schools but not witii colleges The analytic approach 
used and the problems discussed, however. actualTy concern any educational insti- 
tution and thus, even if cenain aspects unique to higher education are not dealt 
with directly, this essay provides a solid base on which to build systematic under- 
standing of any educational social system 
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3.7 SOME PROPERTIES OF SCHOOLS AS 
SOCIAL SYSTEMS* 

Matthew B. Tiiiles 


Responsib\e tffons to improve uhooW ought presumably to rest on an analysis 
of their actual, contemporary propenies as social systems Even if wc take the 
Lewinian route to understanding a system by trying to change it, it remains true 
that we must at least know which structures and processes are, on the face of it, 
most promising as an entry point for change efforts. VVe need some mapping of the 
territory called “the school”, otherwise disproportionate amounts of energy may 
go into change efforts which are ultimately self-defeating, or perhaps only 
irrelevant 

In spite of the current wave of interest in educational innovation, there do not 
appear to have been very many analyses of schools or school systems which would 
help us discriminate them from systems of other sorts (agricultural, medical, in- 
dustrial — all of which are frequently used as analogical models when someone 
wishes to make his favorite point) Speculative analyses have been made by Camp- 
bell (1058), Miles (1964), Wayland (1964). and Buchanan (1965) The present 
discussion IS an attempt to extend and integrate these discussions, and is a devel- 
opment of comments nude from working notes and discussion at a semitur of the 
Cooperative Project on Educational Development (August 8-10, 1 965) ^ 

The effort throughout is to see schools as we think they are, minus ideology, 
conventional “wisdom,” and polemics This is no easier for the author than for 
anyone else, one of the severe problems of any analysis of this sort is that all 
adults have had experience with schools, some of which has usually been negative 
in one way or another Thus the feeling of wanting to “gei back" — in both the 
retaliatory and conservative sense — tends to cloud vision, and to induce a tendency 
toward normative prescription 

The discussion includes four sections The first section discusses five general 
feaiurcs of the American school which have come to be central to it, l.irgely be- 
cause of historical precedent The second section suggests some presently existing 
properties of ihc American public school seen as a coherent social system, the aim 


'Thi» itijifrul Mill •pi'Tjr in j fi>rlhmn»n« pubbralxm by ibe Cooper Jliv< I'rti|ecl on F.<lucJMiinaI 
IVvelopmem (COPEt)l, >ml ii usert bt pemiiiiMin 

'Criiicat rommenii and vitsenioos mxjc made on an early drafi ot ihu paper bv Paula Uol/man, 
Hale lake, (,ood»in Waiion Belly Ntiln and Paul Buth-man Donald C Klein in panirular 
iupplied detailed »iiane»ii(m», alona with the prelisnnary draft of the final tettinn mvcrin!! Implica- 
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here is to look at the genotypical level as far as possible. The third section moves 
to the phenotypical level, and examines the resulting “symptoms” or problems 
with which anyone planning to carry out school improvement efforts in America is 
faced. This mode of presentation obvtously suggests the belief that dealing directly 
with symptoms will be unproductive, unless diagnosis and change efforts arc con- 
stantly informed by genotypical notions. The fourth section of the paper discusses 
some of the research and action implications of this analysis. 


GENERAl FEATURES OF THE SCHOOL 


CNMren-changing emphasis 

Probably the only really essential feature of any elementary or secondary school 
is that it is a social arrangement which exists for the purpose of bringing about 
desirable changes in children. This bare-bones definition has at least two implicit 
features hidden within it. First, the children involved are ordinarily considered to 
be normal rather than ill or severely retarded. Second, the children are not the 
exclusive property of the school, but are lent to it for varying periods of time by 
their parents, who compose part of the “sponsoring public” for the school. Some 
problems and derivations can immediately be seen (for example,^ whal changes 
are seen as desirable? and by whom? what kinds of overlapping group member* 
ships and role conflicts are children likely to have as between school and home? 
etc.), but these will be developed in the next section. Here, it is suflicient to point 
out that the school, like the church, the clinic, and the Scout troop, is basically a 
system aimed at bringing about desirable changes in children.* 


"Local" public control 

Schools can, obviously, be organized in a wide variety of ways In America 
certain historical precedents have grown up, and have become deeply ingrained in 
the schools as we now know them. 

One of these is the idea that the schools “should” be locally financed, and con- 
trolled by the general public. In prindpk, this is usually carried out by (he ap- 
pointment or election of a supposedly policy-making board of local citizens, and by 
the raising of funds from the local community, usually by taxes on real property. 


’In some senses, the parents Ihrmselves may also be seen as a “target” public — the school seeks to 
influence them in ways beyond those necessary to seek tup^mrt and sponsorship. 

‘Change induction in children is the matofest runclion; many semibtent functions (eg. preservation 
of certain academic traditions) and some clearly latent (unctions {eg . baby-silling. the provision of 
a dating facility for adolescents, the enhaneemetit of cornmunity pride in its public buildings) also 
exist These will be explored more fully »o the (oUosrfng section in the discussion of goals 
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In fact, the average American public school receives about half its support from 
state rather than local funds. Ami there exist (as we shall see), a wide variety of 
constraints, from national examination systems and nationally marketed books 
and equipment to the existence of a nationally mobile (hence interchangeable) 
teacher and student population Beyond this, there is some doubt whether local 
boards do in fart exert policy control; the superintendent may well be the main 
source of influence on all but gross matters (for a case, see Kerr, 1965) However, 
in spite of all this, most Americans operate from the belief that schools not only 
“ought” to be, but are locally controlled. For this reason, school problems usually 
turn out to be deeply political in nature, and involve a fair amount of lay partici- 
pation Most school decisions are made on a community-by-community basis — 
often in response to similar national pressures — rather than at the state or na- 
tional levels directly There are about 30.000 local school districts, and for many 
purposes they can be regarded as meaningful units, whether seen from a social- 
psychological, a financial, or a legal point of view They are not. however, gen- 
uinely locally controlled. 

Nonvoluntarism 

The American public schools— like those in all industrialized countries— are 
compulsory up to a certain age More precisely- every child must be in some 
school, and the chances in America are about six to one that it will be a public 
one The compulsory aspect of the Khool makes for problems in both learner mo- 
tivation and teacher attitude. The brute fact to keep in mind, however, is that 
about 48 million children are required to be in elementary and secondary schools 
in America each day during the school year Taking care of these bodies necessi- 
tates the training and regular repleiushmem of a work force of about I 8 million 
teachers, along with about tOO.OOO superintendents, principals, and supervisory 
personnel With numbers of this son, there must inevitably be an enormous range 
of variability among persons holding educational positions Thus it becomes dif- 
ficult to assert that teachers and administrators are professionals in any 
meaningful sense of that word (which usually implies a body of practice grounded 
in one or more basic disciplines, reference-group control over entry to the pro- 
fession, and a widely accepted code irf ethics regulating contacts with clients and 
others). As Wayland (1964) has pointed out with clarity, teachers and adminis- 
trators are actually semiprofcssionals curating in a bureaucratic structure.* 


'TVicM pru5«sions\j. by ih« way. aH faU uno the a,^ category "aJull ” With ihe exctpiion tit ibc 
work on pevr leaching 1>y Uppiii (1965), iiBiiniuona) arrangemenu in sihoolj alway* lo 
aisume that tu-ongcr. more powerful, more ediicaied persons occupying adult siaius are ihc only 
legiiimaie educative agenis 
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Isolation from other socializing agencies 

The school in America, as now arranged, appears to be disconnected from other 
institutions which also have the function of bringing about changes in children. 
These include the church (for historical reasons of separation of church and state); 
the family (in any systematic sense); and the entire range of rehabilitative, recrea- 
tional, therapeutic, and protective agencies (courts, police), employers; and 
various political groups. There are strong legal supports for this disconnection, of 
course, in the form of certiRcaiion requirements, speciheations for legitimate 
sources of funds, and the like If we examine the situation from the point of view 
of the child, however, these socializing agencies arc not emotionally separate at 
all: each is making demands on him, each supplying gratifications and rewards of 
particular sorts He may, in fact, find himself in considerable conflict as he copes 
with varying demands from different socializing agencies The general point being 
made here is that local “horizontal” sns/ifufiona/ linkages, other than open school 
nights, report cards, and the P.T.A are not well developed (see Lippitt, 1965) 


Linkage to larger systems 

The American school is tied by more or less tacit “vertical" linkages to a 
number of other institutions and organizations in the larger society. These include 
colleges and graduate schools, who are able to make and enforce certain demands 
as to curricular ofTerings, the general occupational structure of the society and the 
requirements of the occupational roles as they develop; accreditation agencies; 
state departments of education, and — increasingly — the federal government In 
addition, a wide variety of commercial structures form a part of the environment 
materials vendors, equipment manufacturers, the mass media, and research and 
consulting organizations. So too, do a variety of nonprofit structures, including 
foundations, testing organizations, special interest groups, and voluntary and pro- 
fessional organizations, along with special innovative groups like those represented 
in national curriculum programs. The general point is perhaps obvious; it only 
must be emphasized that the so-called locally controlled school district docs, in 
fact, exist in a complex environment, some aspects of which exert close legal and 
financial constraints There are, in eflirct, a lai^ number of relevant publics for 
any particular school district — or school building. 

This section, then, has stressed five general features of the American public 
school: its children-changing emphasis; the notion of apparent local control, the 
nonvoluntary nature of the undertaking for children and adults alike; relative iso- 
lation from other socialization agencies in the local community; and tacit or ex- 
plicit linkages to a wide variety of subsystems in the larger environment, some of 
which exert clear constraints. 
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GENOTYPICAL PROPERTIES To distinguish genotypes from phenotypes is 

always difficuU The intent here is to focus on 

OF TODAY'S SCHOOL ^ 4vhich seem— partly 

because they flow from the general features just discussed — somehow more basic, 
more underlying, more essential properties of the school as we now know it than 
arc statements of symptoms and recurring “problems “ The ideas in this section 
have been organized under four general headings properties relating to the organi- 
zation’s goal, those dealing with its task accomphshmenl methods; those relating 
to its integrative or internal maintenance effons; and those properties dealing with 
its adaptation skills in relation to the broader enwronment For each of these gen- 
eral headings, there will be an attempt to discuss the problems as seen from the 
point of view of the organization, qua organization,* and from the point of view of 
the child as inhabitant of the organization 

Wherever possible, these genotypical propenies will be linked back to the gen- 
eral features described earlier, the reader will undoubtedly be able to make many 
sons of connections which go unspecified in the text. 


Goal specification properties 

DIVERSITY A^D covFUCT Smcc the public schools are supposed to bring about 
desirable changes in children, and exist in an environment of so-called local 
control amid a host of other subsystems, all with expectations for the school, 
educational goals are usually (t) vaguely stated; (2) multiple in nature, such that 
the school is expected to do many different things to meet the wishes of its many 
publics; (3) confiictful, in the sense that different publics may want mutually 
incompatible things For example, ihe school is expected to cause children to 
“achieve” mastery of academic subjea matter, and to develop and maintain 


‘Conirov<rtY to whether the Amenun public ichool n "mil)' an or|;aniuiion is probably un- 
profitable ir by "or^niijiion'’ me»t* a hierarchically ocganiyed assemblage of persons and 
eioopi aimed at the accomplishment of some task, then ibe school clearly qualifies If we have an 
imaqe ot orqamjation which implies a li^lly orf^mied "line and ilaFT' model drawn from military 
or industnil experience, the appellation i* less a^qiropnaie 

It does seem exiretnely clear that schools are—berause of some ef the features discussed in the 
precedim scttmiv — tilher unliWt orurosMwm desmed lo producing physical ihin^ and sellm? 
them at a profit, or even unlike ornanuations devoted to making knowlrdee 

The fact that the child exists tint only os a ••qsembeT” of the Khool »« an organiration. hut also as 
a memlKT of h« family, foe eiuttiple. means ihai the sdiont and the totnmuniiy « is located in torra 
a kind of eomplea inienysirm. and cannot be ihouqht of as isolated, closed or as determined pn- 
manly by forces wiihin the system as such Thu n not difTereni m kind, of course, from the 
problems faced by an industrial firm, which tsmsl also enzaae in meaningful commerce with Its 
environmmi, Ihe poinl hnnq made hete is that the achoed is perhaps more like one componmi of a 
ctmimuniiy's life than it is like a faetory a onnrerucy, or a Koverntttent aeency li is possible that 
Ihc intcrsysTcm propertm of the n houl are amociq us mnn crucial features fSee alv> the discussion 
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physical and emotional health in children, and to socialize children (compare 
Parsons, 1939) into industrial society {e.g., make them neat, obedient, prompt, 
achievement-oriented). There are many drajmsiances under which these goals 
may prove mutually interfering. 

As if this goal diversity were not enough, the school is also faced with 
tremendous input variability, in terms of the learners who are expected to achieve 
these goals. The compulsory nature of the public school means that children 
occupying a very wide range of aWlhy and motivation to Icam must be accepted. 
The wide variability in personnel competence which is a function of mass 
schooling has already been discussed above. 

Given goal diversity, and the variability in children and personnel, one natural 
response is to create a hierarchy of goals. One’s impressions arc that “subject 
matter” outcomes — whether in terms of basic skills or retained information and 
principles — tend to be most highly valued, with socialization goals nominally 
second in line.’ Custodial-carc goals (baby-sitting, keeping teen-agers off the 
streets) seem generally to be taken for granted, treated as latent functions of the 
school. 


The eeitUni of sodrliuiiofl unloubirdir shUtt *i Affermt ige trtcls cf students are 
cetuidcfed For young children, the docloprnrnt of achiocmrni meuvauori, a ktuo of membership 
m the dauroom group, and a eenain degree of neatness, obedience lo authority, ne , seem central, 
for adolescents, the tnanagetneiK of sex and aggresuon seem more on cenier stage 

One feels a need for more empinal dau on goals Gon«der. for example, a phenomenDn which 
might be characterized as The Case of the Beatle Haircvt Adolescenu and school admioisiraiors 
ino-easingly are m conflict over matien of perianal dnss. appearance, and so on, with 
adnunittrators imposing a wide vanrty of sanenons in this area Some atiemalive interpreutjoDs 
which have been offered to the author lo explain this are 

1 Beatle haircuts (also eye make-up, sloppy cloihes. short skirts, etc ) destroy the image of the 
sdiool which the adimoistraior wants to create in the public's rye. 

2 The school Intimately stands m loco fiarratu, but this position is being challenged (hence u 
rcacuvely asserted try adcoiiustracors) 

5 Adults feef jeafous of (or guilty aboutl adolescents' managecient of sex between pubeny and 
mamage 

4 Iniergenerational value conflicts are at work 

5 Presenauons of self which are rrour or noirni loirsfcrr with the Iramioe process 

6 The school u expected lo be a bastion of morahly, stretigtherutig superegos ai much as 

7, Being neat, formal, etc , must be laugbi lo chitdren if they are to lake their place in soctny, 
casual clothing abo implies that no serious attention to learning is taking place 

8 A compciiiive, win-!ose, ncgoUaihe rriaiionslup has developed, rather than a cooperative, 
problem-solving one 

9 School sdminairators are playing Dehlab I* the teen-agers’ Samson 

AH of these proposed explanations have a cenaan plausible charm, but in the absence of clearer 
concrpiualizaiion aral dau collection, it b diRicult to know what is at work 
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EMOTIONAL LOADING System goal specifications arc also emotionally loaded, in 
the sense that children are valuable property — property with which the parent has 
already had varying degrees of success and failure.* 

PRODUCT MEASUREMENT PROBLEMS Since Stated goals for schools arc vague, 
multiple, conflicting, emotionally laden — and constitute changes in persons which 
occur slowly and over an extended period of time — most schools experience a good 
deal of difficulty in evaluating outcomes in any systematic way Measures of 
socialization outcomes, other than teacher marks for classroom behavior (if they 
arc given) arc practically nonexistent, except in terms of the incidence of deviant 
behavior (fighting, truancy, etc). And even the existing measures of intellectual 
mastery of subject fields tend to be limited to factual recall rather than 
internalization of the relevant methods of inquiry ’ While product evaluation is 
technically difficult m schools, it is not impossible, the fact that il is done so rarely 
in any satisfying way (Miles, 1964 , 657-659) may be an indicator of 
organizational defense against the conflicts and problems that would be inevitably 
laid bare if systematic evaluation were to be carried out 
FROM THE child’s VIEWPOINT The idea of interviewing a sample of children 
of various age levels about educational goals is an attractive one- Discussion with 
three close relatives of (he author (in third, sixth, and eighth grades respectively) 
turned up responses to the question, ’’What is school for’” like, "It’s to learn, it's 
to teach us stuff — you know, school stuff, like reading, arithmetic, writing, social 
studies ” A little probing and a query ‘'Is the school supposed to teach you 
manners?” evoked items like, "Yes, not to talk in halls, not to run, raise your 
hand if you want to talk, be good, wait for your turn ” The eighth grader, when 
asked, "Is school supposed to help you learn to get along better with other kids?” 
said, "Yes, it’s supposed to, but it doesn’t really work out that way, because they 
don’t have any classes in ii ’’ The third grader said. "It’s supposed to keep you 
physically fit ’’ None of these children mentioned socialization goals 
sponvancously, nor did they mention custodial goals (“taking care of us while we 
arc at school”), as might have been expeaed The material supplied under 
socialization goals ("take your turn, don't run in the halls”, etc.) suggests that for 


■TTiu comes out moii iirikinRiy. perhaps, in rdaiion lo the socia), canon goals of ihe school If ihe 
child succeeds in twth (his and aeademte areas, ii is often fell to be to the tchool's credit If he 
fails in Irrms of socializatiim goals tie, u aggressive, drops out, or whatever), this is seen as 
being a failure of the sociahring cfforis of the parent At any rate, it seems quite clear that parents 
do haie expetunons that the school will, or shouM specify goals in ihe socialuaiion area, many of 
them inconsislent with each other tnol h^ui^vettiu facing ae,^ssive and standing up for yourself, 
bring ronperalivc, but not conforming, bring disnplined versus being ereativc, etc ) 

■•Nee the rharmmg laWe "The Year the Schools Began Teaching the Telephone Uirenory.” 
(Harrmn & Simon, I96>) 
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the child (as perhaps for the adult) socialization as such is less central than sheer 
control of large numbers of exuberant young bodies. The comments by these 
children also suggest that both ibej' and Ihetr teachers tended to share relatively 
static assumptions about learning (t.e., transmission of subject matter as a major 
mode of learning) as contrasted with discovery-type methods, the encouragement 
of independence, support of critical ihinkii^, and the like). 


Task accomplishment mechanisms 

In any system, the school included, there are various activities, procedures, be- 
haviors which the members of the system believe will cause movement toward 
system goals. 

ACE-CRADED cotiQRTS For onc thing, it is assumed that age-grading is es- 
sentia] if subject matter appropriate for a particular level of child is to be commu- 
nicated adequately; by and large, students arc organized in cohorts of a particular 
age range, rather than being in learning units composed on other bases (“readi' 
ness,” sophistication about the subject matter, preferred learning style, etc.). 
The ungraded classroom, the inierage group, the “teachable group” (Thelen, 
1961) are not typical of the American school. This may have arisen historically 
from the idea of the core vafue of “fairness” in an equatiiarian culture, or from 
realistic, intuitive ideas about when children are developmenially ready to cope 
with a particular learning content. It is possible, too, that age-grading (and 
moving the children onward to new teachers each year) serves to reduce the in- 
tensity of the emotional relationship to the teacher and enable Cesellsehajtlich 
orientation to take hold (compare Parsons, 1959). 

ROLE PERFORMANCE iNvisiBJLtTV The baslc role performance in the school — 
leaching — takes place out of sight of adult contact or supervision for perhaps 90 
percent of the time. Role performance is accordingly Judged on formal, or once- 
removed, criteria such as the children’s interest, or number of graduate courses 
taken by the teacher (regardless of content), rather than on direct observation and 
monitoring of performance. Thus, it is difficult to get feedback — to know whether 
a particular teaching behavior does encourage movement toward particular goals 
(compare Lippitt, 1965, 48). The present role structure of schools tends to dis- 
courage data collection along these lines Informal norms also grow up supporting 
“autonomy” and prohibiting “inierference” (Lortie, 1961). Under these dreum- 
stances, teachers who wish for support find it difficult to get; administrators who 
are cxincerned about inadequate teaching behavior find it difficult to gel enough 
data to 6e fiefpfuf; and parents exert erratic pressure based on children’s reports of 
“what the teacher did.” 

LOW DECREE OF ROLE f EREATiATiov In ihc elementary school in particu- 

lar, there appears to be little division of labor in carrying out work operations 
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A leachcr is a teacher is a teacher, this (ends to mean that upward mobility within 
the teacher ro)e is relatively infrequent (and. for other reasons, that mobility out of 
it to the administrative role is freq^eni only for males). 

This lack of role riifTerentiation seems connected with a kind of role stereotypy 
(children as young as three can play the teacher role in games with ease) Teacher 
mobility across school systems may encourage this standardization still further So 
docs the faa that the “sponsoring public’* of schools is composed of adults who 
were socialized into the learner role, and developed a clear set of expectations for 
the teacher role 20 to 30 years ago Researchers differ on whether wide teacher 
behavior differences can l>c discovered across classrooms If gross indices, such as 
the proportion of interaction occupied by the teacher, ate considered, the vana* 
bility IS not large most teachers talk from 60 to 80 percent of the time (Flanders. 
1960) The physical arrangements of the classroom may encourage this further, 
but the presence of a body of subject matter, an adult, and some children lends to 
create role pressures toward “explaining," asking for rentation. etc . relatively 
independently of the personality of the particular incumbent at hand Biddle, after 
extensive research on teacher rote behavior (See Biddle and Rosencranz. 1964) 
suj^ested that “the teacher is on rails""*, almost nothing can be done to alter the 
role performance short of radical structural change, such as that involved in team 
teaching. 

LOW KNowLEoce coslPO^E^T It may seem paradoxical to say that schools are 
ocganlzaltons which use organized knowledge minimally, since they presumably 
deal centrally with the dissemination of knowledge But when a comes to knowN 
edge bearing on she efficacy o( the tooril processes being used by schools, it seems 
clear that awareness and direct use of relevant areas of knowledge (learning psy* 
chology, social psychology, sociolc^y of the communHv). is hmiied This may stem 
in part from the fact ihai policy decisions are made by a board of lay persons, this 
in combination with teachers’ semiprofessional role definition means that the dis- 
tance between lay and professional persons is relatively smaller than in most other 
organizations. 

The .absence of concrete evaluation methods and cniena may also contribute to 
the use of ritualism and tradition, rather than the results of inquiry, as a basis for 
work-flow decisions- 

In addition, schools as wc now know them organize the vs-ork Row mainly 
through persons as agents of the organization, placing a low amount of total in- 
vestment into physical technology, this too seems a connected point 

DiFucuLTY IN PRACTICE DiFPL’stON One Ust comment might be made about 
work-flow activities in schools As Lippitt (1965) points out, the adoption of edu- 
cational innovations often turns out to be relatively difficult, since the innovations 
involve human interaction, and often require aaivc learning or retraining of the 
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operative, so to speak The diR'usIon of behavioral innovations is a much more 
difficult matter than in systems in which physical technology is the item being 
diffused. 

tRQM TiiE ciuld’s POINT OF VIEW It is difficuli to know what the child makes 
of all this; like the fish in the waiw, he may be the last to question the way in 
which work operations in schools are organized. Some things do seem relatively 
clear, however. 

For the child, the question of whether or not his new teacher is “nice'* becomes 
a question of very high priority. A person with sudi power over one is. hopefully, 
benevolent, if not. the task is to le.am what behaviors on one’s part will please the 
teacher, stimulate benevolence, or at least stave off malevolent behavior. The 
child, in one sense, may initially put more energy in on learning the teacher, than 
the subject matter as such. 

Heavy subject-matter orientation probably becomes internalized relatively rap- 
idly in children; along with many teachers, they too conceive that education is 
the process of transferring information from one person's head to another’s As the 
new curricula develop further, inductive knowledge-testing, knowledge-making 
modes may become more salient. But one suspects that this may be a long lime 
coming 

As children grow older and become more and more able to verbalize their 
feelings about teachers (when they talk to friends, parents — anyone but the 
teacher himself), and as they encounter more and more different teachers, one sus- 
pects that they become more able lo understand that variability in teacher compe- 
tence is at least as great as the variability of child learning ability. In this sense, 
the nation of invisibility of role performance is inapplicable as far as the child is 
concerned, he can observe very closely and acutely- — and can report to trusted 
others — his judgments of the adequacy of the role taking involved." 

But children have rcladvely fidle legiiimate power over adults. .Many available 
modes of influence seem ultimately self-defeating: rebellion, refusal to learn (one 
suspects that for many ‘'difficult,” “disadvantaged" children, ronleam/ng is an 
active stance, aimed at "getting back” at the teacher). Other influence modes are 
demeaning begging, wheedling, mnningly giving the teacher the desired response 
in order to gain a point. 

So, as ihe raw material of the organization around which work flow is presuma- 
bly organized, it is hard for children not to become passive recipients of task 
accomplishment efforts on the part of teachers and other adults However, a major 
unJ.aj^9ed- resource in any school is the ideas and reactions of children about the 
efficacy of the educational procedures in which thev arc involved, the role behavi- 
ors which are being presented to them, and possible innovations which would 


"Yale Univrrsiiy proposed using judgntmu of leadiifig compeienro made by siudenij after iheir 
graduation as one factor in faculty l«nored<»iiions(7Se,YVw York 7'iwi, Ouobcr 15, 1965) 
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improve task accomplishment and emotional climate.'* Direct feedback channels, 
from this point of view, arc much needed 

Internal integration 

Another cluster of properties centers around the degree to which school systems 
are able to coordinate their difFcreni subparts, effectively, to evoke the vigorous 
support of members for organizational goal achievement efforts, and to make sure 
that the informal “conirao” which the individual makes with the organization is 
a mutually satisfying one 

LOW INTERDEPENDENCE Generally speaking, ii seems accurate to say that the 
different parts of school systems do not lock together as closely and sensitively as 
those (for example) of an industrial firm built around the construction and 
marketing of physical objects Schools as they are now organized in America 
maintain adults in relative isolation from each other during the working day. 
Perhaps because of the vagueness involved m change induction in persons, most 
teachers do not appear to have a genuine common fate, in the sense that one 
person’s role performance crucially links with that of another This tends to be 
wuc nm only at any given poim m time, but sequentially as well as children move 
from one classroom to another, and from one school unit to another (elemenury to 
junior high school), there seems not to be active, interdependent work contact 
between the adults in the differem parts of the system. In some school systems, the 
principal is a central exhibit of nonimerdependence, he operates his building as a 
“king," avoiding or ignoring ceniral olhce demands, and spends little lime 
working wiih teachers on the improvement of their role performance 

It IS important to note that a low degree of interdependence ordinarily makes a 
system much more difficult to alter, since if changes occur in one part (i e , in one 
teacher's practices), there are no meaningful channels or linkages by which they 
can iraicl to other parts of the system This state of affairs may lead to internal 
integration problems centering around teacher morale, feelings of isolation, depres- 
sion, and nonconfirmaCion b> peers 

MOBiUTi utiiTATioNS iVtiothcr sourcc of morale problems centers around 
career paths and mobility routes in schools It has already been suggested that 

"As m other himnhicsl Kiiings, n srnns quiu liLcIv shai lubordinaics (children) will stress rmo- 
iiopil »nd sonstdecstwn (ksots snore than sJvctr lasW (annrs on iht pan ot ih« superiof 

fieathcr) A simple expentneni whKh ihe auUwir has replieatetl a nomber of times with groups of 
adulis goes at follows Half the group lists the mou imporunl charailerisiics which they feel lhe> 
should has-e as learhen The oiher half hsu Ihr most imporuni chararlenstirs which their own best 
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mobility within the teacher role'^ tends to be relatively difficult (or at least will 
remain so until difTerentiated roles like those d" master teachers and team leaders 
become much more widespread than at present). This has historically meant in 
American public schools that, for women, school teaching was a job entered as a 
temporary position between college completion and marriage, or a relatively stable 
role entered by people without active ambitions for upward mobility For men, on 
the other hand, the teacher role has classically served as a stepping stone to admin- 
istrative jobs Thus, there are at least two sources of potential nonoplimization of 
the psychological contract between the teacher and the organization* the job is 
often a means to something else, not intrinsically satisfying, and it is usually not 
easy to become radically more skilled or developed in the job, and to receive added 
recognition and rank increments for this. 

ACCouNTABiLTTV AND coMPULSio.N A third soufcc of integration problems 
stems from the facts that children must be at school.** and must, custodially speak- 
ing, be taken care of If schools are minimally staffed, as often seems to be the 
case, teachers often have little or no time during the day for peer work, personal 
development, teaching preparation, or rest Thus principals worry about ways of 
“motivatinf” teachers to learn, grow, and develop — but usuaiiy do little to alter 
the basic constraints which limit the elTectivcness the teacher 

FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE cniiJ> Compulsion probably looms fairly 
large to the child; he must come to school whether be likes it or not, unless he can 
occupy the magical sick role. Teachers’ efforts to “motivate” him are probably 
appreciated, but continued compulsion, as Goodman (1964) implies, may well 
wither the inner motivation to grow and develop which is present in all infants 
Compulsion communicates We do not think you want to learn. 

If the child sees the teacher role as a not particularly desirable one for adults 
(i.e., perceives the mobility limitations in it), one might expect teachers to be 
chosen less frequently as role models, or consulted less frequently about decisions 
that matter Coleman (1961) did find that when high school students were asked 
whose disapproval would be hardest to take, their nominations were lor parents 
(54 percent), peers (43 percent)— and teachers (3 percent). 

Low interdependence among teachers and other personnel probably encourages 
the child to concentrate on pleasing or reacting to the individual teacher with 
whom he happens to be interacting at ihc moment. Attempts to change or improve 
the organization (e g., the operations of high-powered student councils) do occur, 
but not frequently. 


'^Tliough mobitjiy from less desirable to nsore ifeurabte iuiifmgs or sysieiru 
occur Trcqucnily Average tysicm turnover annually k about IS percent 
1‘Exctpt in Mississippi and South Carolina 


(Becker. I*JS2) does 
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Adaptation problems 

Many different system properties seem to center around the mutual adaptation 
of school and community, seen as a special case of the organization in its 
environment 

VULNERABILITY AND DEFENSIVENESS Perhaps the most central of these is the 
notion that the “skin” of schools feels almost unbearably thin for many of its 
inhabitants Insiders feel that demands, atticism, and control can come into the 
system at almost any point This flows not only from the definition of the schools 
as public and "locally” controlled, but from the fact that children return to their 
parents each night with news of how they have been treated S'et many parents 
seem to feel hesitant, powerless, unable to complain if they hear of teacher be- 
havior or a curriculum item of whirfi they disapprove, and sure that teachers or 
principals will react defensively These paradoxically differing sides of the coin 
suggest that manageable means for accepting influence from the environment may 
be underdeveloped m many school systems 
Of course, it is reasonable that a system which not only must accept all the 
(child) input which comes to it. but also has a “nonquittmg” clause attached to 
the child’s participation should remain open to inspection. In this sense, openness 
to influence from the environment is a functional property of a school system. 
However, as suggested m the next section, this genotypical property can also lead 
to symptoms on the order of organization passmty and willingness to be “run by 
the environment”, deceptive stances toward the environment, or (given a conserva- 
tive surrounding) reinforcement of safe, traditional practices 
NONCOMPETITIVE POSITION Thc American public school is defined as essen- 
tially noncompetitive with other schools m us environment It must take all 
comers who apply it has difficulty in extruding even the most severely disturbed 
or retarded child. And there are few ways, because of school district boundaries, m 
which a school district can enter the market and actively bid for particularly ca- 
pable and interesting learners — m the same way that private schools and colleges 
can ” In short, regardless of its paformance level, the American public school will 
continue to exist. There is little interschool competitive pressure for excellence 
Locating and attracting a superior staff usually seems to be accomplished pri- 
marily by financial means, rather than by allusions to the quality of the educa- 
tional experiences offered m the system 

RADICAL ENVIRONMENTAL CHANGE Thc American public school today is in the 
midst of an environment changing more rapidly than at any time in the history of 
the common school Thc changes include the numbers and social class membership 
of students appearing at any paniculnr school, the attitudes, informaiion. and 


’*Thii pailern hai exrrplions, of ratine In New York, specialiied hith schools (Music and An. 
Bfons Science. Perfortnin^ Ard) rompeie with general hi^ schools for talented studenis And thc 
swim club ai the S.mra Cbm. Calirorma. hiRh ft:hciol has produced enough Olympic champions so 
that families move io that community for |iisl shat purpose 
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values they bring to the school program, the explosion of knowledge underlying 
school subject matter, and the political, social, and economic structures sur* 
rounding the school. So, whatever the adaptation problems of schools may be, we 
can be quite sure that in the immediate period ahead, they will be accentuated 
radically. Indeed, it may not be too much to say that adaptation failures are the 
most serious problem area for almost any school district in America today. 

FROM THE child’s VIEWPOINT While parents may feel a sense of frustration at 
not being able to influence the school, and teachers may feel vulnerable and 
overinfluenced by parents, the child probably expCTiences the vulnerability/defen- 
siveness of the school primarily in terms of role conflict and his membership in 
overlapping groups. He becomes the focus or arena of conflicting forces, and is 
likely to respond in a variety of familiar ways' compartmentalizing and separating 
“school” from “life” (often with the school's encouragement), giving one set of 
demands primaq- at a given point of lime and slighting the other; becoming im- 
mobilized; trying to meet both sets of goals and norms with resulting high tension; 
or playing off one set of demands against (he other 
The noncompetitive nature of the American public school may also have moti- 
vational effects for the child. Since the school is not a scarce resource in the child’s 
environment, and since public schoob in America are apparently not that radically 
differentiated from each other, the psychological dropout who is an apparent stay- 
in may be more frequent than we think. Though strong deviant behavior is con- 
trolled by various familiar means, the child can easily become a hidden deviant 
from school system norms by withdrawing, remaining passive, or accepting “side 
payments” in the form of athletic paniapation. friendship, or sexual activity 
IVhat do school children think of the ‘‘explosion of knowledge.^” One's im- 
pression is that they welcome it. This is simply the way the world is — curiouscr 
and curiouser Though the child is not really ihc noble savage some polemicists 
paint him, he is certainly less likely than adults to have investment in old frame- 
works, or to chew up his self-esteem in the problems of unlearning; he can simply 
begin discussing satellite orbits immediately — because that’s the way the world is 
It has already been suggested that the child's m3|or weapon is the threat or action 
of refusing to learn (at least in the school's terms); it may be that a matter of fact 
confrontation with the complexity of the roodem world is almost as successful and 
upselling a defense against “the old folks.” 


The intent in this section is not to produce an 
exhaustive categorv of ailments with which 
one might expect school systems to present a 
diagnostician. Rather, the attempt is to label a 
number of behaviors or problems which can be 
seen as symptomatic resuliants of the genotypical properties of the school, in in- 
teraction with the present demands it is facing. 


SYMPTOMS OF 
DIFFICULTY IN 
TODAY'S SCHOOLS 
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Most of the symptoms and problems specified here arc as seen by an outside 
diagnostician with social scientific interests Some of them would not be seen as 
problems by practicing administrators (and have in fact been denied as central by 
some the author has talked to> One ought, optimally, to collect a lat^e sample of 
diagnostic statements from practitioners, then look at their relevance to the analy- 
sis above In the absence of anything like empirical data, however, the state- 
ments of problems which follow have flowed from some relatively limited ex- 
perience with school systems, as well as from the analysis as such 

As before, the problems are organized around the four general categories of 
goal, task functioning, internal integration, and adaptation 


Goal problems 

MORAUSM Outside observers often comment that people working in schools 
tend to invoke ideological, judgmemal. or moralistic bases for making decisions. 
"Should" and "ought" seem to outweigh "is" and “can" School people too 
complain of this, saying that they "do things by the seat of our pants” rather than 
relying on research or inquiry Statements of intention (e g , “make better 
citizens”) more often than not outnumber actual goal-directed efTorts 
This general tendency may be connected with the problem of goal ambiguity 
and the fact that few hard data are available to guide decisions anyway. 

In addition, because the schools are an avenue which can permit later mobiliiy 
o( students, there are strong forces toward parents' perceiving the school as a 
“judgmental agency,” which categorizes one's child along important dimensions, 
(achievement, middle-class value orientation), and compares him with other 
children in the neighborhood 

VALfE CONFUCT Vulnerability, and “local” control, m conjunction with the 
socializing funciion erf the school, may mean that latent or explicit value conflict is 
a frequent problem area The Case of the Beatle Haircut can be called moralistic 
rcpressiieness if one happens to be on the side of adolescents (see Friedenbcrg. 
1'165) and disruptive exhibitionism if one happens to be on the side of adminis- 
trators One gets the impression that the school tends to lag considerably behind 
commuimy sentiments, perhaps because ij its iraditionally conserving role, and 
because of the perceived vulnerability problem. The school’s role as a transmitter 
nf ideal culture means, m Lioion’s terms, that it can not tolerate attacks on the 
ideal, even though ideal-anual discrepancies arc visible and acknowledged 

usantial tuPiiAsis In the absence of clear output mieria (and, m the ab- 
sence of cap.iblc intcrn.il data collection mcclunisms) considerable energy m 
schools eoes rnta money -raising efforts of one kind and another /Ifso, cdtaviffonaf 
programs seem to be iusiified either in terms of the amount of money which is 


C>|errunnS t\luuM 19601 ftmji an Ueveinpinx cauul orieftlaimn in lejrhers m oftwl l^e 
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being spent (we care about our children, and we want to spend as much as we 
possibly can, ivithin reason, to get them the best possible education) — or by 
making a virtue of thriftiness (we are providing the same adequate services as 
before at a reduced cost). In cither event, the criteria tend to become primarily 
financial, rather than directly goal-connected and output -based. 

Task functioning 

PROCEDURAL RictDiTY It docs sccm difficult to change the way in which 
teachers and administrators do things. In the absence of clear output criteria, there 
is little motivation to shift procedures. And, it is true that in a system open to 
influence from the outside, some aspects of the system need to be kept firm (i.e., 
tenure systems, predictable scheduling, etc.) as a kind of hedge against the inroads 
of the environment Nevertheless, both outsiders — and many insiders — seem to 
wish that schools could change their pranices somewhat more expeditiously than 
at present. 

LACK or R & D FUNCTION Out of 30,000 school districts, there may be 100 or 
so (usually large city systems) which have a research function built in, in any sys> 
tematle way. (One’s impression is that even these few tend to become “educational 
bookkeeping" and administrative daia-gathering devices.) Ii is very doubtful if 
more than a dozen school systems in America (1965) have anything that might be 
called a systematic research and development unit to develop new practices, test 
them for feasibility and efficacy, and aid in diffusing them to various parts of the 
system. In addition, insiituiionatized change-agent roles analogous to the engineer, 
the field tester, or the county agent seem to be underdeveloped or lacking in the 
traditional American system. 

Lippitt has suggested'^ that in a relatively low-interdependent system such as 
the teachers in a particular school building, or a school district among other school 
districts, scattered adoptions of innovations is a fairly easy matter — but systematic 
diffusion across subsystems is much more difficult. The converse has been sug- 
gested to be true for the educational system of the Soviet Union, in which the gross 
number of innovations is relatively smaller than the total here. But — in such a 
high-interdependent system — adoptions of what u invented and tested take place 
more rapidly and on a wider scale. 

ADMINISTRATIVE OVERLOAD Life bcing whai it is and aspirations what they 
are, almost any executive will complain that he has too much to do. This pre- 
senting symptom, however, is perhaps more frequently encountered in schools 
than in other types of organizations. Thb problem is perhaps primarily a function 
of high system vulnerability Beyond this, certain notions about role boundaries 
may be at work — such as the unshakable idea that a superintendent of schools 
must u’ork capablj' ivith the board, end be an educational statesman in the com- 


'’At COPED Seminar. Aueiwl S-». l«65 
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munity, the state, and the nation, and attract funds from federal and state sources, 
and be an instructional leader within the system — all with only seven days and 
nights a week available in which to work 
TEACittB-QUALiTY PROBLEMS Srif-sdeaivc pToccsscs appear to occur in the 
recruitment of teachers for the American public school; persons who are less ver- 
bally able, more passive, more deferent, and less competitive than other profes- 
sionals tend to enter teaching jobs Some of these traits are congruent with nur- 
turing, supporting behavioral styles, and are thus rolc-approptiatc However, 
persons with lower verbal ability (and less informational content, as some studies 
of teachers have discovered! can only be seen as Umited in their capacity for ef- 
fective teaching This problem, when combined with the fact that thoroughgoing 
tenure regulations exist in most school districts, seem to cause many adminis- 
trators to fee! despair and helplessness, or to resort to variously Machiavellian 
styles of persuasion in "molivaimR’' teachers to team, grow, and develop 

COVfLicrs OF EXPERTISE Connected with this is another problem many in- 
ternal school decision issues involve administrators and teachers, or teachers and 
teachers, in latent struggles over who is more competent to decide the particular 
issue at hand This is a more subtle version of the lay-professional problems which 
plague superintendents, boards, citizens— or almost any school role occupant, 
This may be one of the reasons why both administrators and teachers seem to be 
particularly anxious about the problem of teacher performance improvement 
Managers are always panicked by the thought of having to be helpful to subordi- 
nates and to aid their development in any systematic and serious way it seems 
likely, however, that in educational systems, such anxieties are enhanced by dis- 
agreements over the legitimacy of one’s expertise, particularly in a setting m 
which one's immediate superior may know considerably less about the problem at 
hand than oneself 

Integration and maintenance 

MORALE As in other types of systems, this label covers a multitude of strains 
In the case of the school, frustration stemming from expertise conflicts, the sense 
that one's work is not intrinsically satisfying, and hopelessness about one’s career 
future may all tinge one's day-to-day sentiments negatively 

INTEROBOVP CONFLICTS BecausC ihc school IS age-graded, and divided into ele- 
mentary and secondary building groups, conflicts between eletneniary. lunior 
high, and high school teachers seem to ansc routinely, and arc accentuated by 
conflia between each of these groups and “the central office’’ lo any system of 
more than moderate size. These conflicts seem sharpest at points of articulation 
between the various levels As in any intergroup conflict, there are problems of 
inflated group self-image, negative stereotyping of the other, and so on In the case 
of teacher-central office conflicts, the main iiisiics may well center around the use 
of power (compare Fischer, 1964) 
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LOW PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT IN^STMENT In Comparison With most other 
types of organizations, little money is expended by school systems on the devel- 
opment of system members. Such learning is conceived of as an individual matter, 
or is regarded as a violation of norms of academic freedom, autonomy, (etc.) if 
engaged in at all seriously. Yet, it seems true that serious innovation in many 
school systems has only come about when rather vigorous personnel development 
efforts — often with outside funds and facilities (e.g.. National Science Foundation 
institutes) have been developed as a routine part of organizational life. 


Adaptation failures 

PASSIVITY In many school systems, the mam stance of the chief administrator 
in the face of system vulnerability and varying demands from the environment is a 
withdrawing, passive one, the school is seen as the dependent variable, as “the 
Other,” to borrow from Simone de Beauvoir The tacit view of the school is that it 
has little power to initiate, develop, grow, push things, or be disagreeable to 
anyone or anything 

DEFENSIVENESS Setting Up barriers of various kinds, withdrawing into ritual- 
istic use of existing procedures, jusnhcaiions of existing policy, etc , also seem to 
appear relatively frequently as a response to pressure from outside Here, too, the 
passive stance seems part of the implicit assumptions held by the administrator 
“PROBLEMS wmt parents” Several years ago in a training group composed 
of elementary school principals, the author asked the members individually to Jot 
down topics for a role playing scene they would like to do. Thirteen of fourteen 
principals, after brief reflection, came up with “an interview with an irate 
parent ” Rage over the treatment of one’s child is sometimes legitimate, one 
supposes — but presumably nonratioiial factors arc at work loo 

The young child’s departure to the school can induce TamiJy disequilibrium and 
a strong sense of loss in parents And if the school is actually successful with the 
child, reactions of envy and hostility often set in. Parental fear and mistrust can 
also develop because of the school’s power to make judgments about the child’s 
competence Some parents feel they may be stereotyped as inadequate in their pre- 
vious socialization efforts — and feel little cxpeaation that they will be praised if 
the child turns out to achieve well in school 

DECISION-MAKING PROBLEMS Many supCTiniendenis repon se%ere difficulty in 
coping with boards of education, not because boards are an overselection of particu- 
larly cantankerous people, but presumably because the board represenis a kind of 
arena of conflicting influences in the local community. It is in such decision- 
making sessions — svhether closed or open to the public — that one secs very clearly 
that the school is part of a large inters>'stcm; it acts more like a subs>stcm of a 
community than a classical, isolated bureaucracy. Thus diffuse, conflictful. mis- 
trustful, value-laden interaction is likely, and good decisions are hard to get. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR This section'* attempts some derivations from 
the roreeome analysis which may guide ef- 
HESEARCH ANP ACTION ,,,, 

COPED project — to derive valid knowledge about the process of improving 
schools. It is intended to be stimulative and questioning rather than exhaustive, 
and covers general implications, broad change goafs, and some concluding com- 
mentary on types of social inventions needed 


General implications 

It seems that many aspects of schools as organizations, and the value orienta- 
tions of their inhabitants, are founded on history, and on what fee! like genotyp- 
ical properties These appear to be important to the schools, they help maintain 
continuity and balance in the face of the school's ambiguous mission, and its vul- 
nerability to external pressures from parents and other* Therefore, it may be 
that, while rapid shifts in specific school practices arc relatively more possible, 
changes touching on the central core of assumptions and structures will be far 
more difficult to achieve. ' 

Present properties of school systems have current utility Change efforts must be 
prepared to acknowledge and respect the functionaluy of those properties which 
achieve such cib|eclive$ as the following (1) softening nr bridging class distinc- 
tions, (2) maintaining a "thing" orieniaiion deemed necessary to an industrial 
society, (3) controlling large numbers of children in situations of high population 
density, (4) maintaining the job security of school personnel Whether or not 
change agents’ values square with these objccuves, they are held, cxpUcitly of 
implicitly, by many in our society To the extent that current properties of schools 
serve these objectives, the properties will be more immune to change effons A 
further implication of the foregoing analysis is that one must be prepared to con- 
sider whether the changes being worked on at any point represent attempts to 
modify essential properties, or are only attacks on symptoms 

Even if it is ilear that genotypes are being worked on, the question of the degree 
of modifiability remains For example, consider the essentially involuntary nature 
of the school-client relationship Would ii be possible for change-agent teams to 
modify this aspect of the schools’ With only a Imle imSginaiion it is possible to 
suggest ways in which families could have more freedom in choosing ihcir chil- 
dren’s leathers, (compare open enrollment plans. Project Exodus in Boston, etc ) 
and vice versa No doubt any such change would add to the cost of educaiion 
However, the mcreased cost would probably be compensated (or by increased efli- 
cicncies following from the eiimmation of some of the control mechanisms estab- 
lished to protect both parties against unduly arbitr.iry behavior on the oiher's 
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part. But even so, strong resistance could be expected toward any effort to alter 
such a central characteristic of schools. . . . 

Finally, and most crucially, many d the very properties discussed here— resis- 
tance to evaluation, concern about vulneralrility, adaptation failures — may make a 
responsible field research design difficult to plan and hard to execute. Demon- 
strating that the change-agent teams’ interventions have in fact caused noted 
changes, and explaining why they occurred, may well be much more difficult than 
in (for example) industrial settings. . . . 


Change goals 

The analysis in this paper suggests four ma|or change goals for school systems. 
These are: (1) increased internal interdependence and collaboration; (2) added 
adaptation mechanisms and skills; (3) stronger data-based, inquiring stances 
toward change; (4) continuing commitment to organizational and personal growth 
and development . . 

INTERDEPENDENCE It has been suggested that isolation of individual educators 
within a system probably has defensive function. It also makes it very difficult for 
school personnel to secure help and suppon from one another, to develop ade^ate 
solutions 10 educational problems-and to diffuse these invenuons to others. Thus 
it seems useful for change-agent teams to identify and reinforce existing interde- 
pendencies within each school system, and to build additional ones as indicated. 

A collaborative approach to change presumably involves an interplay between 
parties who relate to each other on a reasonably equal-status basis The analysis 
earlier suggested that each status occupant in the school {i.e . child, parent, 
teacher, administrator, school board, citizen) feels relatively powerless to affea the 
schools, at least in certain significant areas Thus power equalization becomes an 
important aspect oi facilitating interdependence. 

ADSPTATIOV This paper has asserted that the major problem of school systems 
today stems to be that of keeping pace with rapid and radical changes in their 
environments, the communities served by the schools, a, well as state-level and 
federal-level government, foundalious. materials producers, and a host of other 
systems. A major fonetion of an efrective change program should probably be that 
of attempting to help the school, develop, test, and in.lilouonahze the adaptive 
mechanism, they must have in order to cope elTerSively w.th aeeeleraied change 

For example, though it is clear that school officials labor under a tremendous 
overload, in terms of lime, emotional insestment in the problems which confront 
them, and the impossible muliiplidiy of fonctions-it .. not wholly clear what 
maintain, this state of affair. It has clearly been the fonetton of the mpenn- 
tendent to act, virtually singlehandedly, a, the linkiog pin Iwiween school per- 
sonnel and the public, while giving hopefully inspired lendersh.p in both groups. 
Perhaps because of the uneasiness with which communities granl autonomy to the 
professionals in education, it is difficult tor ntpenoteodent, to share the l.nkin? 
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and leadership functions. VVe should be seeking a better understandint; of this situa- 
tion, and helping school systems imem aliemam-e coping mechanisms 

It would appear that most change-agents are commiited to strengthening 
school-community ties, they tend to accept the value of participative models of 
teaching, planning, and dectsion-m.'iking However, organizations, like persons, 
need defenses The adaptation problem is perhaps not so much th.ai of shutting out 
the environment vs. admitting u »n a rush, as specifying more clcarlv what the 
quality of tVie organization-environment transaction should be 

DATA-BASED iSQUiRV Much of thc analysis above stressed the inadequacy of 
available data in school systems (as a guide for both short-run operations and 
longer-term change). Both at the classroom and the system level, it seems quite 
likely that building in new feedback loops is a baste change goal 

COMMITMENT TO SELF-RENEWAt Perhaps It ts lautological to say so, but one 
feels a need to be explicit about the goal of starting self-developmental, continuing 
change processes in school systems Thc orientation is not toward specific change 
projects alone, but to the insittulionaluation of change functions research, system 
development, personal development The growing availability of federal funds for 
such purposes is an encouraging support Cor work toward this goat 


Needed sociel inventions 

A seriously self-renewing school system would presumably, with collaborative 
help from outside change agents, be able to invent and install a wide variety of 
structures — mechanisms for correcting dysfunctional aspects ol schools Lists of 
needed inventions are always fun. herewith the author's 

1 METHODS lOS coalclarification Instruments and work methods for speci- 
fying areas of goal vagueness and dissensus. and for increasing goal clarity 
via dialogue would aid life in schools a good deal 

2 GOAL MOVEMENT ASSESSMENT TOOLS It Would be mcc to havc instruments 
which could help teachers assess preasely. from day to dav. what the real, 
short-run consequences of their work havc been 

3 iviPRovFD MECHANISMS FOR FEEDBACK FROM CHILDREN Not Only instru- 
ments, but simple work structures which would permit more child influence 
on the classroom and the school building arc much needed The re- 
quirement is: how can adults hear, and use. what children have lo say' 

4 EASY-TO-USE ADULT BEHAV ioral MEASURES If thc cflects of changes m the 
school as an organization are to be monitored w'cll. we need simpler and 
better measures of variables such as role definition, morale, perceived 
norms, conflict management As in industrial settings, as Likert (1901) has 
pointed out, we need routine behavioral dau as much as we do information 
on budgets, scheduling, and staffing 

3 FREE SPACE lOR PERSONAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOP'TENT MorC 
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inventions on (he order of flexible scheduling, staff ioad reduction, released 
time, sabbaticals, and early dismissal seem crucial if serious effort is to be 
devoted to improving, rather than just running, the educational shop. 

6. ctiAVGE-MANACiNG UNITS The idea of an R & D council for a school 
system (involving special project teams, a genuine research director, a 
couple of natural strategists, the superintendent, eic.) seems attractive. 
Other types of stimulative and planning subsystems should undoubtedly be 
designed 

7. INTERAGENCY LINKING MECHANISMS How about 3 Confederation of child 
socialization agencies and roles which meets recurrently in work confer- 
enoes to diagnose and remedy the arriculation problems they arc facing.’ 
Child and parent members would be included. 

8 PERSONNEL DEVELOPME.VT UNITS AND PROGRAMS .MoSt SchOOl Systems 
could use a powerful and legitimated role (or group) devoted to the gro''’th, 
development, and career planning of individuals in the system Creative 
adapuuons of management development schemes used in voluntary agen- 
cies, government, and (even) industry could undoubtedly be made. For 
example, job rotation wnhin local sy'stems seems like a useful (and so far 
undeveloped) tool. 

9. ROLE SUPPORTS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT Unleashing some innovative 
thought on the question of “The Sopcrlntendrncy; an Unworkable Role” 
might turn up new ways of using other administrators (and teachers) in 
work with the board, the creation of a gram-getting role; and the devel- 
opment of a panel of school system speakers for community groups. 

10. coNFUCT MANAGEMENT EDUCATION Adaptation of mcthods already in usc 
by National Training Laboratories for increasing awareness of and skill in 
conflict-handling would undoubtedly be helpful 

11. INTERROLE AND INTERCROUP CONFRONTATtO.N MECHANISMS We need 
schemes which will permit distantiated and conflicting roles (central office 
people and principals; elementary and junior high faculties) to engage each 
other in mutually profitable confrontation and work. Or how about the 
parents from one district coming lo the pnncipals of another district to ex- 
plore “what principals and parenis do to each other?” 

12. ENVIRONMENTAL SCANNING ROLES 'nifTC COUld bc e.xplicit TolcS in SChool 
systems devoted to scanning certain aspects of the environment {e.g , U.S. 
Office of Education programs; new developments in behavioral science; the 
local political structure and climate. Stale Education Department develop- 
ments) and to feeding the resulting informanon to appropriate groups and 
roles within the system. 

13. BOARD DEVELOPMENT MECHANISMS \Vhy not coopt and profcssionalizc 
boards of education even more than now happens? Team development 
work sessions; Ihe use of daia collection, process analysis and feedback; and 
the redesign of public meetings arc all posrible, as is anything, in principle. 
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In practice, schools arc less innot'ative than many people think they could be. 
The crucial issue undcrlyint; this paper is. do we understand the essential prop- 
erties of schools well enough to start improvement programs that have a reasona- 
ble chance of becoming self-operative and self-developmental? That remains to 
be seen. 
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Questions and Implications For Practice 


3.1 ’VVILLARD WALLER 

] . Do you agree ihat a school or college must necestanly be OTgamztd on some 
vananl of the autocratic principle* If you agree, then what options does the coun- 
selor (the guidance-personnel worker) have in relation to this system? 

a Can he be in, but operate apart from, the system’ 

b. Should he. as a matter of principle, seek to destroy the system* 

c Should he be openly “on the side of the students?’* 

d Should he aim to be passive, neutral, and permissive in relation to the 
system, and hope to “get away with it?” 
c Should he attempt to contribute to the communication and understanding 
between executives and teachers and thus dimmish the autocracy’ 
f Can he “improve” the situation by which the system operates and enbanre 
its educational benefits for the students by facilitating continuous interaction 
and feedback from students to administrators, administrators to students, 
students to teachers, teachers to students, and students to students, etc. * 
g. Should he try to encourage extracurricular activities within which students 
can have more freedom* 

2. Can you give instances of how students have seriously disturbed, or esen 
destroyed a school or university’ 

3. Do you know of cases in which protest and conflict have had construnive 
results? 

4 Discuss the place the guidance-personnel worker occupies, or should occupy, 
in the schema of reciprocal relationships that Waller presents. Should the guid- 
ance-personnel worker have a special place in this schema to represent his rela- 
tionships? Would his relationships be to students only, and to individual students 
only? Or might guidance-personnel workers, if there had been more of them when 
Waller wrote his book 30 years ago. have been given multilateral relationships in 
his schema’ 

5. Are there any implications in WbIIct’s vrritings that guidance-personnel 
workers should have knowledge of group development and the skills of small con- 
ference method* 

6 Can ceremonials, ritual, and tradition be used to increase feelings of social 
unity within a social system to the end that autocracy (and despotism) are dimin- 
ished? If so, how? Might it be well for ihe guidance-personnel worker to under- 
stand something of these dynamics, or are they in no way within his area of 
concern’ 

7. Can — should a guidance-personnel worker help students understand and 

cope with their feelings of hostility that naturally tend to arise in a meshworkof 
authoritarian relationships, and thus perhaps dissipate their hostile feelings? 

147 
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8. Is it desirable for students lo learn lo understand and accept authority? 
What are some of the ways in which this can lie done that are apt to have undesira- 
ble outcomes or that may positively improve the insights, strengths, and the 
mental health of all concerned’ 


3.2 C. WAYNE GORDON 

1 What are the relative advantages and disadvantages for ihe efTecineness of 
work of (a) the counselor and the director of guidance in the elementary school or 
the high school, or (b) a personnel worker in a college (be specific as to the kind of 
personnel worker) who attempts to rely on personalized leadership to develop and 
maintain a role for himself in the school or college in which he works’ Many of 
those who write concerning the role of the counselor maintain that the counselor 
must rely on personalized leadership d he ts to “help" his "cUent" However, 
such writers frequently are not writing for counselors in school or college settings 
Also, in considering the extent to which the guidance-personnel worker can rely 
on personalized leadership, students cannot accurately be described as "clients 
How do the roles and statuses that students occupy differ from those of a "client’” 

2 In what ways does the situation of a guidance-personnel worker differ from 
that of the teacher which Gordon describes’ What advantages and what disadvan- 
tages might this guidance-personnel worker find in not attempting to evade the 
responsibility of membership in the authority system’ 

3 Does the guidance-personnel worker find it helpful to understand the status 
system within which students find themselves required to operate’ Can you think 
of any advantages he might find in trying to remain aloof or in deliberately 
adopting and maintaining an aiiiiude of naivete toward the schoolwidc social 
system and the student system in p.irticular’ 

4 Can a counselor who understands the status system of the students commu- 
nicate with students more meaningfully’ Or is it. perhaps, enough for the coun- 
selor to be highly sophisticated in personality theory’ 

5 Where a counselor or other guidance-personnel worker fails the failure is 
often ascribed to personality weaknesses Could a counselor or other guidance-per- 
sonnel worker fail because he did not understand the reality of the social structure 
m which he was attempting to work’ 

6 What research methods might one use to make more explicit the goals and 
values that always exist implicitly in the formal organization of a given school? 
How might one attempt lo get at the goab and values that inhere in the extratur- 
ricular program as a whole, or m spcnfic parts of il’ Could the same methods be 
used to study the common expectaiioiis and values that inhere m and influence the 
patterning and operation of interpersonal relationships in a class in a school, for 
instance, or in a residence hall m a college, or in an in-group of teachers? Be 
specific 
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53 JAMES S. COLEMAN 

1. Coleman vi.idly describes Ihe way the student society distribnIB status 
thereby aflectini! the aspirations and dectstons of sindents. How might the coun- 
seling nr a skilled counselor have some effect on the student society s norm, and 

'T What are the implications in the situation which Coleman sets forth for the 
role of the guidance-personnel worker who wishes to mfluence beneficially the 

aspirations and decisions of a maximum number of stu ents 

3. Can groups of students and them leaders he helped to examine the way 
status is being distributed in the student society? Might this perhaps result mdn 
rectly in modifying the goals and aspiration, of more students than can now be 

reached effectivelv by individual counseling? j . j 

4 If 'he tia?n-persnn„el worker were to help student groups understand 
their statu, s^tems, what sort of knowledge and sktils would he have to have. 


3.4 CICOUREL AND KITSUSE 

1, Dtseus, pro and con the ideal set forth by Cicourel and Kitsuse that ••the 
rate. Id tStain social phenomena are to be aeeounted for a, char.ctenst.cs, not of 
individuals, but of the social and cultural organization ^ the groups, communities, 

and societies with which they are regularly awociaicd. 

Does this concept agr«e guidance-per 

sonnci text books? NVhat basic pnnaples and beliefs does it to contradict. 

2. If rate, of certain social phenomena are no, ,0 be accounted for a, character- 
istics of individuals, what happen, to our concepts of free will, individual respon.i- 
bility and the importance of individual counseling. 

3 bo you agree ihai clinical labels, a, Cicourel and K.isuse suggest, may pow- 
erfully affect the atlilude, formed toward a student a. well as that students 
evaluLion of him, ell, and so powerfully detenmne hts life? Why or “hy ™t. 

4 Is there convincing evidence in this study that the counselor , view of the 
appropriateness of a b.y^s or girr, abieetivm w,l be the lae.oc that deades 

whether or not he or she will get. chance tour for them. 

5 Are the general hypotheses and conclusions of this study subsiamially those 
that' the minority group, in our society am voidn, ever more anicolately? 

6 What implication, for eoonwilors and teacher, do you see m the stud,? Or 
would you prefer to discount the study, perhaps on the basis ihat Cicourel and 
Kitsuse are preiudiced against counselors? In all fairness, can you do this? 

7 Should guidance-personnel workers and teachers be more concerned than 

many are with Ihe characteristics of the social and cultural organizations of which 
both they and siudcms arc members? 

8 "Although they did not realize it. Lakc^e High to the counselors is very 
much like a factory. The role of the counselors essentially is to classify the raw 
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material and t^ct it on the proper convrimf; belts. Certainly L.ikcshore lUcb is not 
seen as a society in which te.achers and students, teachers and te.ichers. teachers 
and administrators, and students and students, etc . .ire endlessly interaction in a 
myriad of ways as a result of which attitudes are made manifest, and are con- 
firmed or modified " Cnticiie this siaitmem and, using the models set forth in 
Chapter t , tr\ to write a belter one of the way the Lakeshore counselors uncon- 
sciously percciic the institution m which they tarry out their roles 

3.5 MZRVIN B. FREEDMAN 

1 Do you agree that "the scholastic and academic aims and processes of the 
college arc in large measure transmuted to incoming students or mediated for 
them by the predominant student culture*’’ How does this influence the guidance- 
personnel worker (in elementary school, in serond.irv school, or in college^ who 
wants to help each student progressively lo develop his own academic purposes’ 
\Vhat. for instance, might this mean for the child-guidance consultant in his con- 
cerns for elementary school children who come from homes that arc impoverished 
economically and socially* How must it be uken into account by a secondary 
school guidance-personnel worker who is committed to helping each student de- 
velop all of his abilities through the use of school resources'’ Bv the assistant dean 
who IS in charge of the orieniaiton program* 

2 How can the guidance-personnel worker increase his competence to under- 
stand the “predominant student culture*’’ 

3, How are new students assimilated into the society of a particular school or 
college, or a home-room or student club or fratemiiv* Cultural anthropology sug- 
gests more studies of this sort 

4 What chance do you ihmk a counselor, who believes everyone should have 
an occupation, has of changing the ideas of girls whose career goals are feeble’ 
Which will have more influence on the girl’s motivation and planning the values 
of the peer culture or the values of ihe counselor* How much effect do you think 
the expectations of the girl’s family will have on ihe girl’s planning for her future’ 

5 In adolescence, when boys and girls arc trying to become more independent 
of adults, is It likely, as Freedman suggests, that faculty members and counselors 
do not have any central or dramatic impcHtance in students’ lives* What, then, 
can the guidance-personnel worker do if he wishes to enhance the value of the 
education experiences of young people and wishes to help them make informed 
and wise decisions’ 

6. Does the peer culture m the school or college you know best help students 
deal with complex social situations in the school or college, educate them to deal 
successfully with social problems after graduation, and also help some of them 
who especially need such help lo maintain stable personalities and emotional life 
while m the school or college? 

7. How important is ihc peer culture in determining the mental health of 
students? Is it more important for guidance-po'sonnel workers to help individual 
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students understand the effect of the peer culture on them as individuals, or to 
attempt to work with students iij groups to help them learn how to assess the 
culture, of which they all are a part, and to change it in desirable directions? 

8. WTio is to determine what “desirable” directions would be? Or this question 
might perhaps better be asked “By what process or processes maj it be possible 
to ascertain what ‘desirable’ directions would be?” 


3.6 BECKER AND GEER 

Research is revealing wa>-s of getting at an understanding of “student culture.” 
Such studies as those of Martin Trow, Robert Pace, and George Stem have 
thrown light on the ingredients of student culture and the wide variations that 
exist among institutions Margaret Berr> at the Unifcrsity ofTexss has attempted 
to get at the components of student culture in that institution by comparing the 
themes followed by student editors in the student publications of that institution 
over a period of 50 )cars. The Educational Testing Service of Princeton, New 
Jersey, has set up a division that will attempt to help institutions study the charac* 
teristics of their own cultures 

1. How important is it for a guidance>personnel worker to know how to study 
the student culture of the msuiution in which he works’ Do >ou agree with 
Becker and Geer that the student culture gives the students a way to accom- 
modate to the difHculties of their school’ Does the student culture also redirect the 
efforts of the students? If you agree that this is so, then should a guidance-per- 
sonnel worker know how to assess the operation of the student culture in relation 
to us student members? 

2 How can he learn how to do this? Many professors who are developing the 
curriculum for the preparation of student guidance-personnel workers presently 
believe that the heart of training should consist of practicum training in the face- 
to-face counseling of individuals This involves many hours spent closeted with one 
other individual m a relationship, rhararterisiics of which are being spelled out in 
more and more detail ^Vhen one considers that the verbal exchange that takes 
place in this dyadic relationship is tape-recorded, transcribed, and then studied 
and criticized in detail, it leaves little time in the typical program of professional 
training to learn how to assess and work with students m the understanding and 
modifying of their student culture. And >« it can be conceded that the norms that 
lie at the heart of social systems powerfully influence the norms and aspirations of 
students, that the Culture of an elementary st^iool, high school or a college tends to 
be perpetuated and transmitted unchan^ from one student generation to 
another, and that it is the student culiure that students tend to rely on to help 
them accommodate to the difflculiies of a school or college. Therefore, it seems 
that at present the emphasis in preparii^ a guidance-personnel worker is too one- 
sided. 

3. Examine programs designed to prepare guidance-personnel workers for ele- 
mentary or secondary school, junior colleges, eoHcgcs, or adult education. Do 
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these pronrams provide the understandini; that itiiitht well come from the social 
cultural sciences’ How mmln they be improved’ 


3.7 MATTHEW B. MILES 

1 To what extent does Miles demonstrate a constell.ition.-il r.ather than a linear 
way of thinkint; as he attempts to analyze schools as social systems’’ 

2 Note the way he looks at aspects of the system from ihe points of view of the 
various groups involved and elaborate further on his descriptions of various destruc- 
tive features and problems of the school as these arc viewed by (a) the 
students, (b) teachers: (c) parents; (d) tax payers, (c) top management, and (f) 
guidance-personnel workers in the system. 



Chapter 4 


The 
School 
in the 

Community 
and Society 


In the previous chapter we eiammed educational institutions in 
America from the point of view of the school or college as a self'Con 
tamed social system Implicit in all the discussions, however, was the 
fact that schools and colleges are not isolated but are themselves part 
of the larger system of American society To an important extent, in 
other words, the goals and activities of a school or a college derive 
both their content and their significance from the institution's relation- 
ships to factors outside the individual organization The selections in 
this chapter explore a few of these relationships to the outside world 
In examining schools and colleges from the outside, we can assume 
a number of different peispectwes. since there are many larger 
systems to which educational insiitutions can be considered to belong 
and TO whose purposes their activities are relevant From the viewpoint 
of society at large. schorMs and colleges are instruments for accom- 
plishing tasks which are considered socially essential The continuity 
and stability of the society require that new members learn its culture 
arKi acquire the knowledge and skills that will enable them to play 
useful social roles as adults, and it is this broad function which we call 
"education " Because of the basw and crucial nature of this societal 
requirement, it Is to be expected that there should be intense arrd 
widespread concern about educational results and. indirectly but inevi- 
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these programs provide the understanding that might well come from the social 
cultural sciences? How might ihe\ be improved' 


3.7 MATTHEW B. MILES 

1. To what extent docs Mites demonstrate a constellation.il rather than a linear 
way of thinking as he attempts to analyze schools as social systems' 

2 Note the way he looks at aspects of the system from the points of view of the 
various groups involved and elaborate further on his descriptions of various destruc- 
tive features and problems of the school as these are viewed b> (a) the 
students, (h) teachers; (c> parents; (d) tax payers, (e) top management, and (f) 
guidance-personnel workers in the system. 



Chapter 4 


The 
School 
in the 

Community 
and Society 


In the previous chapter we examined educational institutions in 
America from the point of view of the school or college as a self-con- 
tained social system Implicit in all the discussions, however, was the 
fact that schools and colleges are not isolated but are themselves part 
of the larger system of American society To an important extent in 
other words, the goals and activities of a school or a college derive 
both their content and their significance from the institution's relation- 
ships to factors outside the individual organization The selections in 
this chapter explore a few of these relationships to the outside world 
In examining schools and colleges from the outside, we can assume 
a number of different perspectives since there are many larger 
systems to which educational insbtutions can be considered to belong 
and to whose purposes thew activities are relevant. From the viewpoint 
of society at large, schools and colleges are instruments for accom- 
plishing tasks which are considered socially essential The continuity 
and stability of the society require that new members learn its culture 
itncLamuir®- the. knowicriqp. and. skills. that. will. ejiaWft. them. to-glay, 
useful social roles as adults, and it is this broad function which we call 
"education." Because of the basic and crucial nature of this societal 
requirement, it is to be expected that there should be intense and 
widespread concern about educational results and. indirectly but inevi- 
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tably. about the means used to achieve them Given the sire and diversity of our 
society and the breadth and compfeaity of what constitutes its culture, however, 
such concern does not have a single voice Indeed, there are as many viewpoints 
about what education should accomplish, and how. as there are identihable points 
on the many dimensions in terms of which the society can be viewed — political, 
economic, religious, philosophic ethnic 

Education, in other words, is not a clear and unambiguous goal People differ 
widely and vigorously both about what it should be and about the means for 
achieving u Moreover every individual and every group has some stake m the pro- 
motion of certain social values and practices and in the eradication of others Since 
education is viewed as the natural instrument for inculcation and training, schools 
and colleges become the foci, or targets, for all the interests, concerns, and con- 
flicts within and among diverse segments of the society Slated more generally, 
whatever trends and forces are operative in the external environment of the educa- 
tional organization will somehow be reflected in pressures for the latter to modify 
Its activities At any point in time and in any particular place the content of edu- 
cation will thus reflect the social struciute and the culture in which it is set. while it 
also responds (and contributes} to conflicts and changes in that environment 
Viewed over time and across wide distances. American education reflects both the 
constancies and variations of American society there are the dominant cultural 
themes, the variations m form and emphasis attributable to different regions or 
subcultures, and the shifts due to gradual social change or to sudden responses to 
major national or world developments 

If we were to compare elementary and secondary school curricula across the 
country between 1955 and 1965 for example, we would probably find a signifi- 
cant mcrease in emphasis on the natural sciences Tracing the timing of the 
changes more precisely, we would probably be able to date them as following upon 
the Russian launching of Sputnik in 1957 It would undoubtedly be possible to find 
many other changes and innovations an many aspects of education dating from the 
same period — changes in college entrance requirements, changes in the content of 
standardized examinations increases an the number of research grants awarded to 
academies in the natural scierK»s. increases an the number of laboratories built in 
schools and colleges as compared to other facilities We are suggesting that these 
changes are both the indirect reflection and the deliberately brought about result of 
the alarm that shook Americans an 1957 The widespread response throughout the 
society was a resolve to strengthen its ability to compete successfully with the 
Russians, and the heightened emphasis on scientific education was one of the 
steps considered to be necessary 

This was a rather dramatic incident, and most changes in education are not di- 
rectly attributable to such single and sudden events Over the lest 3Q or 40 years 
there have been many changes in curricula, course content, and organization at all 
levels of education, reflecting, to cite but a few examples, the increased awareness 
and involvement with the rest of the world, altered values about what schools and 
colleges should teach, the growth and acceptance of psychology and social science 
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as significant disciplines, and. especially during the last decade, increasing public 
demand for and concern with QuidarKe serwces 

In addition to changes over time, there are also geographic and subcultural varia- 
tions. which result from differences in the values and concerns of different seg- 
ments of the population Such variaiiorts might be different emphases or interpreta- 
tions. say. in the teaching of American history in the South than in the North. Or 
they may be differences in the nature of courses given to girls and boys separately 
(homemaking, carpentry, health and hygiene, "family living." etc) between rural 
and urban areas or between the East and the Midwest, reflecting the general pat- 
terns and judgments with respect to sex-role differentiation dominant in the local 
population Or they rnay be differences in the goals the community perceives as 
most important for guidance programs in the schools — gening children into 
college, or reducing the number of dropouts, or relieving emotional problems, or 
vocational counseling Such variations reflect the distinctive features of the imme- 
diate social and cultural environments artd also contribute to the perpetuation of 
these differences. It is important to keep in mind that the relationship between 
education and its social envirortmeni is not or>e-way and each is both source and 
consequence of the other 

Over and above changes artd venations, however, the content of education and 
the behavior of those involved in it would show many uniformities across time and 
space, reflecting basic and enduring themes in American culture. The competition 
inherent in the grading system, the relatively free end democratic relationship 
between teachers and students, the strong pressures against any form of un- 
fairrtess or favoritism in dealing with others — these end many other phe/rorrtena 
would be readily apparent if we were to examine the behavior of those involved in 
education Such patterns are so basic to our culture that they go unnoticed, but the 
contrasts would emerge sharply if we were to analyte comparable situations and 
activities in other countries 

The processes by which education is affected by its social context are many and 
varied, and occur at several levels As we have suggested, because education is a 
matter of widespread public concern, it is subject to pressures stemming from the 
society and will reflect the particular stale of quiet, change, or conflict that prevails 
Because education involves individuals who are also a part of other systems in the 
society, they are the carriers of the influences that give education its shape and 
content by introducing into the educational organization those norms which gen- 
erally guide their behavior Thus, the manner m which they carry out their educa- 
tional roles and the specific objectives they pporrrote and pursue as their interpre- 
tation of education are at least broadly directed and limited by the major cultural 
norms. Similarly, individual members of an educational fnstitution are caught up in 
the social, political, philosophical, and technotogical trends and changes which 
occur in the society at large and they tend to exert pressure, directly and mdirecily. 
for educational practices and content to respwid to those developments which they 
endorse Less widespread values and regional or temporal variations on the 
dominant themes are introduced in much the same manner, as individuals bring to 
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their educational roles the effects wrought upon them by all the events in their life 
and environment 

Stated differently, what individuate "are." and thus the manner in which they 
participate as members of a school w college sttetem. ts a product of the sum total 
of their current and past experiences and relationships Every individual is a 
member of many systems, and at least partially subscribes to the goals and values 
of each of them To the extent that this rartge of values becomes his own. what 
motivates him m his behavior »r\ the tontett of one system will cacty over tnto his 
performance of other roles In this manner, general norms, specific objectives, or 
concrete practices of one system may come to be reflected in the activities of 
another system Moreover, individuals do more than internalize the values of the 
groups and organizations with which they are affiliated All social systems require, 
as a basic condition for their survival, some degree of loyalty on the part of their 
members For groups, families, organizations, and societies to endure, their 
members must not only conform to the appropriate norms but they must also be 
committed to making the system continue and to pursuing its goals Such commit- 
menis are more or less expheii depending on the system involved, but for any 
system to persist its members must to some extent see its interests as their own 
and direct their actions accordingly 

We have been speaking very generally, but the issues are even clearer when 
viewed in more concrete terms When we say an individual is a member of many 
systems, we mean to denote a wide rar>ge of possibilities his family, his circle of 
friends, his club, other organizations with which he is affiliated, the system consti- 
tuted by him and his wife, by him and one particular friend, by him and one 
wotkmg associate, his profession, his business firm. hi$ church, his political party, 
his ethnic group Each of these systems may define meaningful roles for a single 
individual and impose requirements which he feels a strong obligation to fulfill to 
a large extent, an individual s life is so organized that his multiple affiliations do not 
exert conflicting pressures, and he can thus derive satisfaction from his actions 
while remaining a "member in good standing" m many systems But it is often the 
case that an individual will be committed to tvra or more groups or organizations 
whose goals are incompatible who at least put pressure on him to act in ways 
that are necessary from the viewpoint of one of them and detrimental from that of 
another The norms of a student's peer group, for example, may conflict with those 
of the school and with those of the student’s family Such conflicts may be overt or 
they may be subtle and mostly unconscious The opposing pressures may be very 
one-sided, making the resolution of the conflict rather clear-cut but they may be 
virtually equal, making the individuars conflict more acute, and acceptable but sat- 
isfying resolutions less readily accomplished 

In considering the specific content of the relationships between an educational 
institution and its environment, it ts easy to see that those with the immediate 
community are likely to be parttcularly significant in affecting behavior within the 
organization The students of elementary artd secondary schools and of certain 
types of colleges live in the ccmiirHinity. and the institution is thus directly respon- 
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sible to local families as a provider of the public service of education Whether it be 
only a few members of the faculty or the entire student body, schools and colleges 
bring people from out of town to live in the community and thus provide additional 
consumers for the goods and services sold by local businessmen Members of the 
educational organization are likely to share other affiliations, activities, and respon- 
sibilities within the limits of the community, and thus their formal relationships are 
likely to be heavily interwoven with informal expectations, loyalties, and conflicts 
that are directly related to the community's social, economic, and political 
structure 

The interdependence between education and society, between the school and its 
community, is. in sum. fundamental, thorough, and complex There is the fact that 
education is carried out by people whose needs, values, purposes, attitudes, and 
habits are derived from their multiple statuses and relationships in the society at 
large and in their immediate community In addilion. because of its important 
function for the society, education is the conunuirtg object of public attention and 
concern and its content is shaped and modified by the impact of social, economic, 
and political pressures at all levels finally, and because of its basic role as the 
transmitter of culture, education reflects the dominant needs, moods, and orienta- 
tions of the society as it also both reinforces and modifies them 


4 1 INTRODUCTION 

With the breadth of perspective characteristic of the anthropologist, the author 
of this article looks to American culture es a whole for both the sources and the 
particular nature of the controversy that has centered on education in our society 
There he finds two contrary sets of basic values which he believes account for two 
major opposing outlooks on education He calls one set "traditional and the other 
"emergent" and sees our culture as in the process of shifting away from the former 
toward the latter Because the change is incomplete, however, both value systems 
still exert their pull within single situations and even single individuals, and much of 
the stress, dissension, and inconsistency which has become increasingly evident 
can be understood in terms of the particular effects of this ambivalence in 
education 

In describing the content of the two sets cf values and identifying various educa- 
tional rotes with particular positions between the traditional and emergent ex- 
tremes. Spindler suggests a number of bsoes that are of central relevance to a 
guidance counselor’s concerns, objectives, and behavior Most basically, what 
effect is the counselor's own value position likely to have on his reactions to those 
with whom he interacts? Will his professional perceptions and judgments, as well 
as his sympathy and understanding of two students be different depending on 
where their respective values fall irt relation to his^ If. for example, the guidance 
counselor's values are primarily emergent (as Spirvller defines this type), is he as 
likely to look to the student who generally goes along with the group for symptoms 
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of "problems'' as to the loner who pursues his own interests in his own style? 

How strongly is the guidance counselor committed to emergent values as pan of 
his professional self-image, as ^indler suggests most educators are^ What are 
likely to be the consequences of such oimmitment for his relationships with more 
traditionally oriented others (some parents, older teachers, students from certain 
ethnic groups etc)? Will they perceive him as understanding their needs and as- 
pirations or as trying to impose his alien preferences’ Will he be free not only to 
recognize or understand the former but also to consider them valid’ 


4.1 EDUCATION IN A TRANSFORMING 
AMERICAN CULTURE* 

Qeorge D. Spindler 

The Americart public school s>'stem. and the professional educators who opcraie 
it, have been subjeaed to increasingly strident attacks from the public and from 
within its own ranks My premise is that these attacks can best be understood as 
symptoms of an American culture that is undergoing iransformaiion — a transfer* 
mation that produces serious conflia I shall discuss this transformation as a 
problem in culture change that directiv affects all of education and everyone iden* 
tified with It 

The notion of social and cultural change is used persuasively, if carelessly, by 
too many writers to explain too much Generalized allusions to technological 
change, cultural lag, the atomic age. the mass society, are more suggestive than 
clarify mg We must strike to the core of the change My argument is that this core 
can best be conceived as a radical shift in values 

"The statements to be made now about ArnCTican values, their shift and the 
effect on education, arc based upon the varying responses of diEferen! age groups 
in the sample,* upon person-to-person variation in responses, and upon variations 
in response and particularly contradictions of response within single individual 
protocols (the total set of responses foe a single individual) On the basis of these 


'Frofn Ceore« D Spindkr. "Education rai aTramfontuni; American Culture," EducoUon and Cut 
lure. Ceiirge O Spindlef. rd , New York Holt. Rinehart and Wiruton, 1S63. pp 1)2-133 136.-lf' 
Reprinted, with rerbiion. from Thr llanard EdiKotional Keew. X\\ . 1953 H5-I56. wnh 

permiMKin CopyT>eht0l935 by Previdem and Fellnipt of Harvard Collese 
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kinds of data, in the context of xvjder obsm'ations on institutions and culture pat- 
terns in the United States, it appears that a major shift in American values is 
taking place.’ I find it conteniem to labc! this shift as beinit from traditional to 
emergait, though no basic cultural change of this kmd is actually linear. The 
values thus dichotomized are listed under iheir respective headings. . .[in the table 
below), with explanatory siaiemems in parentheses 
American culture seems to be undci^oing a confused transformation, producing 
many disjunctions and conflicts, from the traditional to the emergent value systems 


Traditional Values 


Puritan morally 

(Respeciatiility, thrift self-demal sexual 
constraint. 8 puritan is someone who 
can have anythmg he wants, as long as 
he doesn't enjov it!) 

lVof*'5(;ecesj eihrc 

(Successful people worked hard to 
become so Anyone can get to the top 
if he tries herd et^ough So people who 
are not successful ere laay. or stupid, or 
both People must work desperately 
and continuously to convince them- 
selves of their worth ) 

Individualism 

(The tndividusi is sacred, and always 
more important than the group In one 
extreme form the value sanctions ego- 
centncity expediency, and disregard for 
other people's rights In its hesHhier 
form the value sanctions indepertdence 
and originality 1 

Achievement orientation 
(Success IS a constanr goal There is no 
resting on past glories If one makes 
S9 000 this year he must make 
S10000 next year Coupled with the 
work-success ethic, this value keeps 
people moving and tense ) 

Future-lime onentaUon 
(The future not the past, or even the 
present is most important Time is 
valuable, and cannot be wasted Present 
needs must be denied for satisfactions 


Emergent Values 

Sociability 

(As described above One should like 
people and got along well with them 
Suspicion of solitary sctiviues is 
characteristic ) 

Relativistic moral attitude 
(Absolutes iri right and wrong are ques- 
tionable Morality IS what the group 
thmks IS right Shame, rather than guilt 
ts appropriate) 


Consideration for others 
(Everything one does should be done 
with regard for others and their 
feelings The individual has a built-in 
radar that alerts him to others’ feelings 
Tolerance for the other person’s point 
of view and behaviors is regarded as 
desiraUe. so long as the harmony of 
the group is not disrupted J 
Hedonistic, present-lime orientation 
(No one cart tell what the future will 
htrfd. therefore one should enjoy the 
present— but within the limits of the 
well-rounded, balanced personality and 
group) 

ConfcM-mily to the group 
(implied in the other emergent values 
Everything 15 relative to the group 
Group harmony IS the ultimate goal 
Leadershp consists of group-machinery 
lubrication } 


'In ni> formul.ilion of v.iloc Irendr and the InterprruiKin of m) data | have been parti<ul.irl> influ- 
enied by the wriiinsj of David Riesman. 
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outlined above It is probable thdl both value systems have been present and 
operatin? in American culture for some lime But recently, and under the impetus 
of World Wars, the pressures exened by the "radical rinht" and the “radical 
left,” the external communist threjt. atomic insecurities, and a past history of 
“boom and bust,” the tendencies in the emec^ent direction have gathered strength 
and appear to be on the way towards becoming the dominant value system of 
American culture At the same time, there is a minority resurgence of extreme 
versions of the traditional values as some people rcaflirm allegiance to them as a 
reaction to the threat of rapid culture change 

Like all major shifts and schisms in cukure, this one has consequences for 
people Culturally transitional populations, as anthropologists know from their 
studies of acculturaiing Indian iribes, Hindu villages, and Samoan communities 
(among others), are charatteri/ed by conllict, and m most severe form— dcmorali- 
zaiinn and disorganuaiion Institutions and people are in a state of flux Contra* 
dictory views of life arc held by difTercm groups and persons within the society 
Hostilities are displaced, attacks are made on one group by another And this ap- 
plies as well to the condition of American culture — the context of American 
education. 

The traditionalist may view the emergentist as "socialistic," “communistic.” 
"spineless and soft-headed.” or “downright immoral ” The emergentist may 
regard the traditionalist as “hidebound.” “reaction.Try," “selfish," or “authori- 
tarian Most of what representatives of cither viewpoint do may be regarded as 
insidious and destructive from the point of view of the other The conflict goes 
beyond groups or institutions, because individuals in our transitional sonety are 
likely to hold elements of both value systems concomitantly This is characteristic, 
as a matter of fact, of most students included in the sample described previously 
There arc few “pure" types The social character of most is split, calling for dif- 
ferent responses in differcm situations, and with respect to different symbols So 
an ingredient of personal confusion is added ih.ii intensifies social and mstiiutional 
conflict 

I hypothesize (hni the aiiniks upon cducaiiim. which were our starling point, 
and the confusion and failure cd nerve cliaractcnzing many educators today, can 
be seen m clear and helpful perspective in the light of the conflict of traditional 
and emergent values, and particularly in the extremes of both forms that have 
been described It is the heart of the matter 1 he task then becomes one of placing 
groups, insiiiuiions, and persons on a continuum of transformation from the one 
value system m the oilier A simple diagram will aid comprehension of what is 
mcani 

The diagram conveys ihc inrormation that dilTcrcm groups operating in the 
context nC rtlauons \>elv>cen school and community, crtucaiur and public, occupy 
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difTcrent positions on the value continuum, with varying degrees and mixtures of 
traditional and emergent orientations It should be understood that the placements 
indicate hypothecated tendencies, that no one group representing any particular 
institution ever consists of "pure*’ value ty-pes, but that there is probably a modal 
tendency for the groups indicated to place on the transformation, or continuum 
line, in the ivay expressed in the diagram. 


TBAOmONAL EMERGEtfT 

VALUES VALUES 


Schoof boards 


General public 

and parents School administrators 


Students 


Students 


Older teachers 


Younger teachers 


PlCURC 1. 

School boards are placed nearest the iradtUonal end of the continuum because 
such boards are usually composed of persons representing the power, statui^quo, 
elements of the community, and of persons in the higher age ranges They are 
therefore people who have a stake in keeping things as they are, tvho gamed their 
successes within the framework of the traditional value system and consequently 
believe It to be good, and Who, by virtue of their grew up and acquired their 
value sets during a period of time when American culture was presumably more 
tradition-oriented than it is today. Tliey may be driven to extreme forms of tradi- 
tionalism as a response to the pressures mentioned previously. 

The general public and parent group, of course, contains many elements of 
varying value predilection It is ibercfore unrealistic to place this public at any 
particular point in the value continuum Bui I hypothesize that the public {ends to 
be more conservative in its social philosophy than professional educators are The 
placement to the left of center of the coniinuum takes on funher validity if it is 
seen as a placement of that part of the public that is most vocal in its criticism of 
educators and education — since many of the criticisms made appear to spring out 
of value conflicts between traditionalist and emergentist positions Parents com- 
plain that their children are not bring taught the “three R’s” (even when they 
are), that educators ivant to “socialize” the competitive system by eliminating 
report cards, that children are not taught the meaning of hard work. These all 
sound, irrespiectivc of the question of their justihcaiion or lack of it, like tradition- 
alist responses to change in an “emergent” direction. 

Students arc placed at two points on the transformation line because it is clear 
that those coming from traditionalist family environments will tend to hold tra- 
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ditionalistic values, but hold them less sefurcl> ihjn will their parents (if our hy- 
pothesis foi overall chani’t » valid), while oiher students who come from 
emergent-onenied families will tend to place even further, as a function of their 
a^e and peer croups, towards the emergent end of the line than their parents 
would This IS only parnalli true, indeed, for such a rationale does not account for 
the fact that oITsprinc in revolt (and many American children from 6 to 16 are in a 
stale of revolt against parental ditiums) may go to extremes in either direction 
School administrators, older, and younger teachers, place at varying points on 
the emergent half of the transformation line f have placed them there because I 
believe that the professional education culture (every institution has its own way of 
UCc. m this sense) that they have acquired in the schools and colleges of education 
has a clear bias towards an cmergent-oricnled ethos Many of my educationist 
collegues will reject this interpretation, and indeed, such interpretations are 
always guilty of ovcrgercralization Others will welcome such a characterization, 
hut still question its validity My case must rest on contemporary educational phi- 
losophy, theory, and practice The emphasis is on the ‘’social adjustment'’ of the 
indhidual, upon his role as a member of the group and community Most of the 
values listed under the emergeni heading are explicitly stated in educational lit- 
erature as goals Some of them, such as conformity to the group, are implicit. This 
value, in particular, grows out of the others, is more or less unintended, and con- 
stitutes a covert or laleni value, by dehniiion This is. admittedly, a little like ac- 
cusing a man of hating his mother but not knowing it. and such accusations are 
usually rejected, or rationalized out of existence But 1 believe that it is literally 
impossible to hold the .other values in this system and avoid placing a strong em- 
phasis on group harmony, and group control of the individual My data, at least, 
gathered largely from students in professional education courses, indicate that this 
is the case 

But educators and schools do not all come off the same shelf in the supermarket 
Older teachers will tend, 1 hypothesize, to hold relatively traditionalist views by 
virtue of their age, and tune of their childhood training (when they acquired thevr 
basic values) — a period in American culture when the traditionalist values were 
relatively more certain and supported than they are at present Younger teachers 
were not only children and acquired their personal culture during a relatively 
more emergent-orienied period American history, but they have been (I hy- 
pothesize) exposed to a professional education culture that has become emet^ent- 
oriented in its value position They are therefore placed ne.ir the extreme of the 
transformation line in the emergent direction 

School .administrators came from a different shelf in the same section of the su- 
permarket They , to be sure, ran^e in age from young to old. come from different 
f.imily backgrounds, and have liecn exposed in varying degrees to the professional 
eduration culture But sociological and anthropologital studies of the influence of 
st.itus ,ind role on behavior and perception indicate ihai these factors tend to 
override others, and produce certain unifonnilics of outlook. The school adminis- 
trator’s role IS a precarious one — as any school principal or superintendent knows 
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He fates towards several difTercnt audiences, each with different sets of demands — 
school boards, parents, power groups, teachers, and students — as well as other 
administrators. He has to play his role appropriately in the light of all these de- 
mands The fact that many cannot, accounts for the increasingly short tenure of 
personages like school superintendents. But to the extent that he plays across the 
board he will place somewhere towards the center of the line of transformation. 
Furthermore, his dependence upon the school board, and the power groups in the 
community, in many cases will tend to make his outlook relatively more conserva- 
tive, and probably more traditionalistic, than that of his teachers — at least the 
younger ones. There arc many exceptions, of course. 1 am only claiming 
tendencies. 

My thesis, I hope, is clear by now. 1 am attempting to explain, or help explain, 
the increasingly hitler and siridcni attacks on schools and educators, and the con- 
flict and confusion within the ranks. I have claimed that this situation can belter 
be understood in the context of conflfas in core values And I have tried to show 
the direction of the values shift tn American culture and place the various actors in 
the drama upon a transformation line vviihm this shift 
fn this perspective, many conlTicts 6eiwcen parents and teachers, schoof hoards 
and educators, parents and children, and between the various personages and 
groups within the school system (teachers against teachers, administrators against 
teachers, and so on) can be understood as conflicts that groiv out of sharp differ* 
ences in values that mirror social and cultural transformation of tremendous 
scope — and for which none of the actors in the situation can be held personally 
accountable. This is the real, and perhaps only contribution of this analysis If 
these conflicts can be seen as emerging out of great sociocultural shifts— out of a 
veritable transformation of a way of life— they will lose some of their sting. To 
understand, the psychiatrist says, is to forgive 

But now, though it seems indeed improper at this point, permit me to add 
another complication to an already complicated picture. I have tried tn make it 
clear ih.at not only are there variations m values held by groups and different parts 
of the social body and school institutions, but that there are also various values, 
some of them contradictory, held by single individuals ,is diverse streams of in- 
fluence in their own systems. This is always true in rapid culture-change situa- 
tions, as the anthropologist and philosopher know 

This means that the situation is not only confused by groups battling each 
other, but that individuals are fighting themselves This has certain predictable 
results, if the anthropological studies of personal adaptation to ruliure change 
have any validity. And I believe that those results can be detected in the behaviors 
of most, if not all. of the actors in the scene. Let me tr\ to clarify this 

I IV ill deal only with teachers, as one of the most important sets of actors on this 
particular stage. I hypothesize that the child training of most of the people who 
become teachers has been more tradition than emergent value-oriented. They arc 
drawn largely from middle to lower-middle soda! dais groups in American so- 
ciety, and this segment of the class structure is the stronghold of the work-success 
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eihic and moral respectabilu> values in our culiure (even in a culture that is 
shiftin!; away from these values) Furthermore, it seems probable that a selective 
process is operating to draw a relatively puntamslic element into the public school 
teaching as an occupation Self-denial, altruism, a moralistic self-concept, seem to 
be functional prerequisites for the histoncally-dertved role of school teacher in 
American society (1 might have said "school-inarm”) 

K this can he granted, then only one other tngrcdicnl needs to be added to ex- 
plain several persistent types of personal adaptation to value conflicts observable 
among school teachers That ingredient is one already spelled out — the relatively 
heavy emphasis, within the professional education culture, on the emergent- 
orientcd value system Tcachcrs-io-be acquire their personal culture in a more 
tradilion-onented family environment, but they encounter a new kind of culture 
when in training to become school teachers — m the teacher-training institutions 
This IS a particular kind of culture-conflict situation that anthropologists have re- 
cently begun to study, but mostly in non-Western societies undergoing accultura- 
tion under the impact of the western way of life ’ 

In conclusion to this incomplete analysis, let me make it clear that I am not 
attacking either the emergeniists, or the traditionalists Value systems must ahvays 
be functional in terms of the demands of the social and economic structure of a 
people The traditional mode has been funaional in our society, and there is a 
staunchness, and a vitality in it that many of us view with considerable nostalgia. 
But rugged individualism (in its expedient, ego-centered form), and rigid moralism 
(with Us capacity for displaced hate) become dysfunctional m a society where 
people are rubbing shoulders in polyglot masses, and playing with a technology 
that may destroy everything with a pushing of buttons The emergeniisi position 
seems to be growing in strength. Social adaptability, relativistic outlooks, sensi- 
tivity to the needs and opinions of others, and of the group, seem functional in this 
new age We need, as citizens, educators, anthropologists, and parents, to ex.imine 
our premises more closely. The cmergcnusi can become a group conformist — an 
average man proud of his well-rounded averageness — without really meaning to at 
all 

And lastly 1 would like to reiterate the basic theme of this article Conflicts 
lietv^ecn groups centering on issues of educational relevance, and confusions within 
the rank and file of educ.itors. can be understood best, 1 believe, in the perspective 
of the transformation of American culture that proceeds without regard for per- 
sonal fortune or institutional survival This transformation, it is true, can be 
guided and shaped to a considerable tiegrcc by the human actors on the scene But 
they cannot guide and shape their destiny within this transformation if their 
energies are expended in knifing aiiadcs on each other in such .a central .irena as 
tiiuiaiinn. nr il their energies are dissipated in personal confusions I am argomg. 
thercfocc. Cor the functional itulity of understanding, and of insight into the alt- 


^Atntltur^tinn it uird hrrr to rrfer tothedungn liroueht about in the tulrurc ot group! or inHi'utu- 
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encompassing transformation of American culture and its edurational-soctal 
resultants. 

4 2. 4 3. 4 4 INTRODUCTION 

The three selections that follow differ sharply from each other in the particular 
observations and insights they present about the relationships between schools and 
their communities, but. takert together, they strongly underline the closeness of 
such relationships, Thus, each of the excerpts sttould he studied for itself, but their 
contents should also be treated as a unit and their similarities and contrasts linked 
to the more general relationships they jointly reflect 

All three selections discuss the place of the school in relation to the social, eco- 
nomic, and political We of the immediate community Vidich and Bensman give a 
Vivid picture of both the unity and divisiveness of a rural town, documenting the 
pervasive and intricate manner m which educational issues tap economic rivalries, 
political cornpstition, and value differences, and thus serve as a focus for broader 
issues in the community The implication of other interests in the resolution of 
school problems is qu'te overt in this small town and the promotion of educational 
values depends on whether the more powerful political faction can be made to see 
them as not dartgerous to the status wo In contrast. Wood and Dahl find that rn 
both the suburbs and in the city, education is viawed as "above" politics, which 
means onfy that politics enters more subtly, often at the level of values rather than 
of crude interests 

Because a school is part of a community, the r>ature of the education that it 
provides is determined not only by the training, competence, and educational phi- 
losophy of Its faculty and staff, but very importantfy by what the community expects 
to get out of "education " (n the rural town agricultural training dominates the cur- 
riculum although it no longer serves the needs of (he youth and despite the con- 
trary preferences of an otherwise highly effective principal in the more "advanced" 
city and suburbs, the school is perceived to be. m effect, responsible for the total 
individual The result of such a broad and necessarily ambiguous goal, combined 
with the norm that education is a nonpotitical issue, ts that the pressures on schoot 
policies are much more diffuse — but equatty real and pervasive. 

The guidance counselor working in a school is a part of the complex network of 
relationships that exist between that school and its particular community and hts 
activities are no less subject to pressures and demands than were those of the 
principals, board members, end supermtentfenfs m the cases described in the en- 
suing selections Every individual with wfiom he interacts or who is in some way 
affected by the guidance counselor's actions is part of a number of other social 
systems in the community and has both overt and implicit commitments to a 
variety of outside norms, values, interests, and persons These commitments are m 
themselves unrelated to the seboo), but they are parj of the context of school-re- 
lated activities Thus, for example, a guidance counselor who attempts to institute 
courses in sex education in a high school must anticipate the possibility of oppo- 
sition and criticism from. say. church groups or from segments of parents of particu- 
lar ethnic backgrounds 
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Depending on the size, socioeconomic composition, and political stfucture of the 
community, such opposition may be expressed by parents speaking privately to the 
school principal and putting pressure on him to curb the counselor, or by the PTA 
taking a stand, or by individuals and groups pressing members of the school board 
to act, or even by newspaper editorials on the issue. Whatever the issue (changing 
the emphasis of the school curriculum, creating new extracurricular activities, ad- 
vising certain students to take college rather than vocational courses, attempting to 
improve race relations in the school) every action taken by the guidance counselor 
in the performance of what he defines as his re^»nsibilities will be perceived and 
responded to by a variety of people beyond ttwse whom he might see as directly 
involved Whether his actions accomplish their objectives or not will to a targe 
extent depend on the nature of these reactions Moreover, each incident will build 
expectations on the pari of relevant others as to the guidance counselor's behavior 
and outlook and thus generalized attitudes of opposition or support may develop 
and prevent or facilitate the success of all his efforts 

The conclusion to be drawn from an understanding of such complexity need by 
no means be that innovation and change are impossible or that no action can be 
adequately planned and calculated because there are too many contingencies and 
ramifications to be considered On the contrary, the greater the guidance coun- 
selor's recognition of the particular features of a school-community situation and of 
the range of values and beliefs held by all the people who in one way or another 
will react to his activities, the more able will he be to avoid misperceptions of his 
goals and to anticipate and optimize the consequences of his behavior 


4.2 THE CLASH OF CLASS INTERESTS 
IN SCHOOL POLITICS’ 

Jrthur J. "Vidich and Joseph Benstmn 


ORGANIZATION AND CHARACTER OF 
THE SCHOOL BOARD 


The institutional setting 

The school board u composed of five cleaed board members, each elected for a 
fi\c->ear term on successive years. The board itself elects one of us members as 


'■Vtihiir I Viilich anil Jovph Hrn«pnin. "The Clash of CUss Iniertju in School Poliiit’.” SmtiU 
7 awn in Man S.xwn Clan. Putrtr ant Hfh/pan Mia Rural Cummuntly, Pnmeion, N I Prince- 
ton University Press. 1960, pp 174-207 fte^iucd b> permission of Pnnielon L'nivcrsily Press, 
Copyri?hl®1960 by Pfinceion Uniscnily fms 
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chairman. In addilion to thcit board members, who alone possess the votin'* privi- 
lege, .in appointed clerk, an appointed legal counsel, and the pnnopa] and dis- 
trict superintendent (who are ex'ojficto members) attend the board meeting 
Meetings arc held monlhlv except during the summer months when school is 
recessed. 

The geographical boundaries (d the leniralized school district approximately 
coincide with the leg.il boundaries of the township The school is located in the 
village and has an attendance of approximately 600 students in grades 1 through 
12 from all sections of the township 

A budget of a quarter of a million dollars makes the school the major “in- 
dustry” of the village, a major purchaser of goods and services and the source of a 
substantial section of purchasing power Every family with school-age children has 
a daily contact with it for nine and one-half months of the year School buses cover 
the township roads twice a day Most of the major social, cultural, and athletic 
events of the community take place within its halls 

In contrast to the village and town bainfs, the school board ts faced with 
making important decisions on issues which have far-rcachmg consequences in the 
community at large Politically it is the area in which most community issues, 
interest, activities, and discussion are presem The decisions of the school board 
focus on the following problems 

1 The budget, specifically as related to school buses, expanded curriculum, and 
expanded plant facilities, which together determine the school tax rate 

2. The proportioning of the agricultural curriculum as against college pre- 
paratory and industrial and business crafts curricula 

3 Appointments and reappointments of teachers, and granting tenure. 

4 The appointment of janitors, bus drivers, and motor repairmen 

5 School food and supply purchases. 

All these ore crucial issues in the community and decisions made in connection 
u’ith them have extensions into many other sectors of communiij ]j/e. The re- 
appointment of a teacher determines his continued residence in the community 
School buying affects the volume of local business Curricula offerings determine 
the type of education children receive 

The decisions of the school board are highly visible in their consequences to the 
entire community, not alone through the direct contact which adults have with 
school affairs, but particularly through reports they receive directly from their 
children The consequences of decisions of the school board ore almost as visible as 
the actions of the te.icher in the classroom. This situation makes ii difficult for the 
board to maintain secrecy with respect to its decisions, and results m greater ef- 
forts at concealment The greater efforts to conceal result in a more strict 
adherence to the principle of unanimity of derision. 

The school board, like the other governing boards, reaches its decisions through 
a process of discussion which results in an inchoately arriverf-at unanimous de- 
cision in which no vote, or only a perfunctory one. is taken. Agreement becomes 
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apparent to all present or disscnimt' opinion silence* itself and the final vote is 
reiordetl as unanimous In the ordinar> routine meeting (all meetings are open to 
the public but not attended) business is conducted on this basis with little apparent 
friction or difTerenrc of opinion When it appears that diFTcrcnces exist and that 
several sides must be heard or when a ma|or item of new business is to be dis* 
aisscd, the board adiourns to cxecuiive session from which the public is excluded 

Concealment and crisis 

\ny one of tfic problem area* mentioned aWc can easily become the focal point 
around which a public crisis can develop, and no jear passes without the occur- 
rence of a crisis Because of this susccpiibihiy it becomes central to the psychology 
of the members of the board to attempt to minimise or avoid crises, and this leads 
to further demands for unanimii) and roncealmcm Research protocols reveal this 
process in a major crisis which developed in connection with the dismissal of a 
principal The reasons for the dismissal of the principal were not given to the 
public The P T A ■ which supported the principal, invited the board to attend a 
PT A meeting to explain the reasons for the dismissal Two hundred citizens 
attended the meeting which, to insure impariialiiy, was chaired by a minister from 
another town After three hours of wrangling, no answer was given to the central 
question of u>/i) the principal was dismissed The meeting was reported as 
follows 

“The mam question asked by three or four people was, 'What were the 
specific reasons for Marsh's dismissal” The board refused lo answer this 
quesiiim The following was the sequence of events 

1 Rev Vicker read the question stated somewhat differently from four to five 
papers He said he would not read the questioner’s names although all ihf 
questions were signed 

2 Holden (ihairman of the board) stood up. faced the audience He said that 
the Ijo.Trd was elected lo deride about school matters and they thought that it 
W.1S for the ticsi interests M ihc school that Marsh's contract noi be renewed 
1 lolden said he would need to have the names of the questioners so he would 
know better how to answer the question Vicker than got the approval of 
Mrs Regncr for reading these names and read the names, 

3 Rev Vicker repeated the question and said he felt it had not been answered 
He understood that the board didn't want lo but that they should be explicit 
alwiui their decision not lo answer or should answer the question (He vvas 
applauded by the audience ) 

4 Atws vib.w stemed to a long pause Holden said be didn't feci tVot 
was the proper bods to receive the answer to ihc question, that the matter 
concerned the w hole school district and that if and when the board decided lo 
give Its reasons for Marsh's dismissal ihe board would call it* own 
meeting 
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Three days later the board at a special c^ien meettn® of its own. attended by 250 
individuals, still refused to answer any specific t^uestions in connection with the 
dismissal and remained unanimous in their asireement not to divulge any infor- 
mation, in spite of the fact that one member of the board was known to be opposed 
to the dismissal Once the action had been taken and intense interest and pressure 
had been aroused, the iron laws of unanimity and concealment remained intact 
esen in the face of the opposition of the member. 

Due to the high visibility of the consequences of decisions, to the necessity of 
making decisions in order to keep a large institution going and to effons to conceal 
the locus of decisions from a highly interested public, the school board and school 
pohaes become the focal point of public crisis Almost every major decision of the 
board carries within it the seed of crisis In the past five years these crises, half of 
which have resulted in mass protest meetings, haic centered on the following 
issues a school construction program, a businessmen’s protest against the school 
administration for permitting “socialism in ihc school,” the dismissal of ihc prin- 
cipal and the dismissals of popular teachers, in spite of these crises, the deci- 
sions of the board stand and the social composition of ihe board remains the same 
from year to year 


SELECTION ANO Eleciions of board members take plate at the 
SOCIAL COMPOSITION tai>nl n,miP 5 ,,hith U psiially 

attended by 30-90 individuals, depending 
OF BOARD MEMBERS upon the intensity of previous crises Candi- 
dates must be nominated by a petition con- 
taining at least 23 signatures TyTiically one candidate is nominated in this 
manner and is elected to office by a near unanimous vote of all those present at the 
meeting Candidates may not be nominated from the floor, but there arc usually 
one or t«o write-in votes Those who attend the annual meeting vary from year to 
year but in any one year the majority of those in attendance are made up of rela- 
tives and friends of the nominee The board hires a clerk, a counsel, and a prin- 
opal who then attend board meeiiugs. The superintendent of schools is appointed 
by outside agencies * 

The central fact of the social composition of the school board is the dominance 
of rural over village interests. The board is always made up of four rural members 


cnie position of liistnrt sopcnntenifenf of srhoelt in rural area n a haneoer from the iaft of 
prectnirahzaiion, vhJcb in Sprii^daJr omirrtd in 1937 He ihen aoed to roordmaie and maintain 
standards for all one-room srhoolhouses in dw distnci, and an area comprising a large part of the 
rouni> Centralization and ccmsolidaiion have reduced his duties lo "tortn hlUn; and administrative 
detail " The principal, by virtue of bis close and daily cotuact with Khool affairs, has nenssarily 
taVen over a large part of his functions and duties Heare xuperintendents are generally unfamiliar 
and unacquainted with ihe problems of any one mitral srhool and have no vtKce in polity as it is 
made and eaecuied day -by .day. .Since superunendems arc powerless except as members of (be board. 
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and one village member Historically this dominance stems from informal political 
agrccmenis made at the time of centralization in 1 937 In an effort to insure 
passage of the centralization referendum which was opposed by rural interests, 
village interests at that lime “agreed” to a schonl board composed of four meml>crs 
from the old rural districts and one from the old village distriri This agreement 
has been respetaed up to the present time 

The rural members have traditionally been "respectable” prosperous farmers 
who have been residents of the township for all or most of their lives The fifth 
member has always fulfilled the requirement of residence in ihc village, but this 
h.as not in itself insured a rcprcscntaiion of village interests Prior to centrali- 
zation. the village district was dominated by "retired farmers " For 20 continuous 
years prior to centralization, Milton, a partner in the loncs and Hilton firm, sat as 
a member of the board After centralization, flilton continued to sit as the village 
representative of the new centralized bo.ird When Hilton retired from the board, 
he was replaced by Ralph Jones, son of Howard Jones and luninr partner in the 
firm of Jones and Hilton It is reasonable to affirm ihai the village position on the 
school board has traditionally been held by the Jones and Hilton feed mill The 
interests represented on the school board are ovcrwhelminglv rural and. moreover, 
are the interests of the prosperous farmers 

The school principal is always a nonresident outside expert The clerk of the 
board is usually a white-collar worker who is capable of acting as scribe aftd 
record keeper The legal counsel since cemrahzauon has been Flint, whose 
connections, as noted previously, arc to the village board and the Republican 
committee 

The Republican committee as such plays no legal function in school affairs Ai 
this point politics .ire separated from education Political parties do not support 
Khool board candidates and do not formallv meet to nominate them 


THE CONSEQUENCES Rural dominance has its consequences in the 
OF RUnAl. DOMINANCE °""" Ail"""™™™" ■“'i iluraTOr of ihe 
school 

Although farmers represent only one-ihird of the population, o heavy emphasis 
in the school curriculum is plated on home economics and agricultural iraining 
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Behvecn 1945 and 1951, 21 out of a total of 57 male graduates look ihe agrirul- 
lural course, yet only 4 of the 21 ^ere engaged in farming in 1951. The major 
opportunities for the school’s graduates he in industry, business, and college. The 
business course, a relatively recent addition taught by one person, consists of busi- 
ness accounting and secretarial training; its inclusion in the curriculum repre- 
sents a concession to businessmen The industrial arts program consists of a 
mechanics course which is geared to tractor and automobile repairs. No provision 
IS made for industrial training to qualify students for employment in industry, 
where the large majority seek jobs As a consequence most graduates take un- 
skilled jobs since regional industries do not hire them as apprentices. The college 
preparatory course, the other major offering, meets minimum state requirements 
and on the whole qualifies students for admission to state teacher's colleges, where 
three or four go each year Agricultural training is overemphasized and perpet- 
uates a imdition of what has largely become useless training 

The school bus service, which represents an annual budget item of $25,000 and 
a capital investment of 8100,000, is provided for rural children only. The dozen 
jobs connected with operating this transportation system constitute the major palm* 
cal plums which the board has to offer and these jobs, except for two or three, 
are given to farmers 

The appointment of teachers has far-reaching consequences not only for edu- 
cation but also for the soaal composition of the community Preference is shown 
for native daughters who return to the community from college Three of four 
teachers are the wives of farmers, and several more represent village families. The 
great proportion of teachers, however, must be hired from the "outside,” which 
usually means the importation of 30-35 families into the village, the school 
chooses these carefully. One of the primary criteria used in selecting teachers is 
their social origin — whether they were “reared” in a city or in the country The 
applicant who comes from a farm or a small town is uniformly appointed if a 
choice between two candidates is available, by and large the staff i5 composed of 
teachers who have a rural background Through such processes of teacher se- 
lection an attempt is made to perpetuale ihe rural tr.idiiion and to minimize inno- 
vative tendencies which might run counter to it 

The business conditions of the community can be a/Tccied by school purchasing 
policies, particularly by purch.iscs of food for the cafeteria Traditionally ihc 
school board has supported local grocenes by purchasing food supplies equally 
from all five groceries on a rotating weekly basis It once olTended local merchants 
during a major construction program by not following a policy of local buying 
This can happen because local prices arc not competitive .and because state con- 
struction requirements set minimum standards and priies 

Businessmen are the only group in the community who take a direct and or- 
ganized interest in school policy. Since the board is controlled by rural interests, 
the relations between businessmen and the school board constitute an import.ant 
segment of school politics 
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RURAL DOMINANCE 
AND THE BUSINESSMEN 


Business interests and farm interests coincide 
in the Icnv'tax, low-expenditure ideology and 
at this level a modus vtvendi in school policy 


exists between the two sets of interests Beyond this, business interests, because 
they are narrow, are accommodated easily by the board in the interests of local 
“peace and harmony " When it is necessary for the businessmen to make their 
voices heard, they express themselves through the business bureau They are gen- 
erally interested in two things, the maintenance of law and order for the pro- 
tection of property, and the effects of school policy on the level of local business. 

In concrete terms the maintenance of law and order means receiving 


cooperation from the school to insure an orderly and disciplined adolescent popu- 
lation on the village streets The central school accounts for the daily concen- 
tration of 500-600 children who reprcscni a daily threat to the “peace and order” 
of the village By virtue of the school bus service a large percentage of these 
children safely bypass the village on their way to and from school The major 
problem is the noon hour, which in response to business interest is taken up with 
a program of movies and other forms of organized recreation That this interest is 
respected by school policy is shown by the following excerpt from the school prin- 
cipal's newspaper column 


fJoon Hour Program 


We are scheduling a noon-hour procrain ihai will give all children some good healthy 
acuvitv of their own choosing during iheir free lime We do this for two reasons the 
first. In keep them under <t(/xri>u<un to toier our legal /mPi/i/i and our moral nbl/^atmn 
III you, the second, to develop iheir leadership ability and iheir skills in organization and 
activity 

This program will includesiuh things as intramural sports, publishing a school paper, 
publishing d school annual. Future Farmers of America. Future Homemakers of Ameri- 
ca, other clubs and hcibliy sciivilies 


Where school policy affects local business, however, conflicts arise and busi- 
nessmen bring pressure to bear on the school administration in an elTorl to protect 
their business .Since members of the school board are prosperous farmers they 
tend to think m terms of buying where it is cheapest In their personal affairs they 
are accustomed to mail-order purchases to shopping around, and to hunting for 
bargains The^ are psyrhologir.illy capable of bypassing village tradesmen when it 
IS to their economic advantage They bring this attitude with them to the board of 
education and hente it happens that the largest part of school expenditures arc 
made with outside firms This is a source of ronsiani irniauon to the businessmen 
and It le.ids to resentment against those who administrate the board's policies- ihe 
principal and his assistants Since the businessmen are powerless to change ihc 
ljo.ird 5 purchasing policies, their resentments must find expression in other 
channels The classic businessmen’s issue rests on the sales compciition of siudenl 
monev -raising enterprises, which are supervised by the administration rather than 
l)\ the Khool Ixiard 
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On one occasion this issue of sales compwition ss-as broadly debated in the busi- 
ness bureau as one of “socialism in the school.” High school seniors were raising 
money for an annual trip to Washington, D.C.. by selling ice cream to each other. 
Lee, attacking the school as a threat to business interests, wrote an editorial en- 
titled “Socialism in the School”; following this, the matter was brought up for 
official consideration at a meeting of the business bureau. . . . 

The protest was eFTcctiie and ice-cream sales along with a junior class popcorn- 
lending tenfure were terminated by ibe administration This, in turn, aroused ihe 
resentment of farm families whose children’s trip to Washington, D.C , was at 
stake The school board, however, remained aloof from the issue, thus permitting 
the administration to absorb the resentment and guaranteeing the continuation of 
rural dominance on the board in exchange for a minor confession to business in- 
terests at the cost of the administration’s pri^ram 

All other groups in the community who may be said to have special interests in 
school policy are given no direct or indirect political representation except as they 
express themselves in the P.T A , discussed below. These include the profession- 
als, industrial workers, traditional farmers, shark people and the marginal 
middle class, all of whom fall beyond the purview of educational politics. 

THE PRINCIPAL AS AN ALIEN EXPERT 
Tha role of the principal 

The role of the principal represents a unique and unusual factor in local poli- 
tics. He expresses himself politically through his spctiallaed interests in edu- 
cation .although hts primary interest is in education, he must deal with and 
through political forces to accomplish his ends. His position is the focal point 
around which a large segment of politics takes place and hts ability to evade, 
by'pass, and manipulate invisible government determines his success as a principal 
and the continuance of his appointment. The dismissed principal alluded to 
earlier, Marsh, was unsuccessful in this task and in spite of a large unorganized 
body of supporting opinion lost out lo the forces desiring his removal The case of 
his successor, Peabody, incumbent since 1951, epitomizes the process and reality 
of the principal’s poliiical role. 

Peabody, a man in his mid-thirties, and his wife live in a “self-imposed” iso- 
lation from ihe rest of the community, including the community of teachers. His 
private as well as his social life is almost unknown to the community. All of his 
contacts with the community result from his position as principal, a position to 
which he devotes almost all his lime and en«^y and which he fills with a high 
degree of technical competence 

The school principal, always known as “The Professor,” is central to the life of 
the community, but he is known to it almost exclusively through his professional 
activities and for this reason he can be treated as a public figure only as the com- 
munity knows him in the following of his capacities: (1) Through school children 
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who see him in hi$ day-to-day role as the authority of the school. (2) Through his 
activities in the P.T A. and its various committees in which he takes an active 
interest. (3) .As the author of a weekly column in the newspaper on school policy 
and affairs (4) As an cx-ofTicio, nonvoiing member <rf the school board In each of 
these capacities his central interest is in promoting education for the community. 
Together these activities constitute his )ob, make him the personal embodiment of 
education and draw him into the political scene as a central figure 

The principal and the public 

Through his newspaper column and daily supervision of ihe school, the prin- 
cipal has mechanisms for distributing information and an image of himself to the 
public At this level Peabody has established a reputation for being a good discipli- 
narian, 3 trait highly valued by the community, but not a harsh disciplinarian (he 
recommended dismissal of a teacher regarded as t<»o harsh) He has raised the 
standards of classroom work (more homework for students), but has not increased 
the numfjcr of failures (everyone’s child is still getting educated) He has sup- 
ported a modern approach to sex education, but not in a radical manner (abrupt 
dismissal of a teacher who discussed sex in a classroom not connected with hy- 
giene) In his newspaper column he discusses a great variety of school facts and 
problems, such as school board meetings, teachers meetings, the budget, rum- 
culum problems, and occasionally he suggests methods for improving the 
school 

The principal and the parent-teacher association 

While the newspaper column appeals to local pride and prejudice, the prin- 
cipal's actions in the P T A are oriented to introducing his educational philoso- 
phy and other innovations to a specialized segment of the community which is 
interested in education as such The PTA membership is composed of the 
le.vthers. wives of professional and industrial workers, and the wives of a handful 
of prosperous farmers The attending membership, excluding the teachers, adds 
up lo 30-40 persons who are interested in P.T A activities because they have 
school-age children Their imeresi in the school, moreover, is apt to be most in- 
tense at those points where school problems impinge directly on iheir child s 
grade, the membership's inierrsis lend to be atomired. More than this, however, 
the group as .\ whole is not organized on an independent basis, they meet under 
the auspices cif ihc school and revert to congeries of atomized individuals outside of 
niceungs One of the reasons for this is that histoncally the local PTA has never 
l>ecn well organized or active Peabody has taken a direct interest in organizing 
PT A activities and plays a decisive role in Its affairs 

ITirough a siep-by-step progression in ihe course of his administration, Peabody 
h.as inircxluced a variety of modern edueaiional practices and methods to the 
P I A I lealih (sex) education, a new reading progr.im for the elementary grades 
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(reading “readiness”), new curnculum additions (drucr irainin?, locaiional edu- 
cation), new plant expansion plans-all such innovations are first introduced in the 
P.T.A. Through his control over teachers and his requirement that they attend 
P.T.A. meetings (on alternating ^•ears a teacher is president of the P.T A ). and 
due to his ability to secure special speakers and programs, the principal pla>s a 
dominating and controlling role in this oi^aniratwn He uses his dominant po- 
sition for the purpose of gaining acc^tance for his educational programs 
However, at no point in this procedure does it appear that the P.T A. has been 
forced to accept the principal's ideas. For, through the process of rommiiiees and 
agendas, it appears pubhclv that PT A members ifaemsclves, when making their 
reports, have originated the ideas which have been given them by the principal 
Through the complexities of this procedure, the P.T.A. voices the policies of ihe 
principal and, in turn, the principal uses the P T A as an informal political in- 
strument against those interests in the village and town which oppose his 
program While doing this, however, he is careful to restrain the P T..V if it gets 
overly ambitious. He is careful, moreover, to report in his column P.T.A. activi- 
ties as P T A activities and not as his own poliaes 

The P T A., however, is most important in concrete policy maiters as these arc 
brought before the board of education Here the P T A. does not act directlj-, but 
rather acts through the principal At this point (he function of the P.T A is to 
create the issues and define the problems necessary to carrying out the educational 
policies of the principal The principal mediates between the PTA and the 
school board and presents the P T.A educational program to the board as the 
program of a pressure group 

In his relations with the P T.A the principal is able to pretest his ideas before a 
segment of (he community which is interested in education and which represents 
groups otherwise not heard. kV'hen it appears that the P.TjV. is ready to support 
his views, a resolution is passed for presentation to the board. Since the principal 
prepares the agenda for board meetings, the resolution is assured a hearing. 

Al times the principal must restrain the enthusiasms of the P T A. Since he is 
generally aware of the thinking of the board members, he knows in advance what 
constitutes a reasonable request and what measures will arouse antagonism and be 
rejected. When he cannot kill “unreasonable” P T.A requests within the 
P.Tj\ — a rare arcumstance — the P.T.A officers themselves present the issue to 
the board Thus the principal dissociates himself from unpopular causes and docs 
not jeop.nrdize his relations with the board In some circumstances he kills or dis- 
sociates himself from ideas which he himself first introduced to the P T , a fact 
which leads to ihe development of resentments against him within the PT A. 

However, through the operaiion of surA intricate processes, Peabody has suc- 
ceeded m instituting a number of his ideas, hiring a professional cafeteria manager 
to replace a local person and introducing several new courses More significant, 
through these processes he has managed to create an independent group of lav 
advisors. These lay advisors are organized intocommuices (school expansion com- 
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mittee, agricultural advisor) committee, vocational advisory committee) which are 
composed of individuals who do not otherwise participate in school alTairs. Each 
committee contains a mixture of farmers, businessmen, professionals, and indus- 
trial workers, while Peabody is an cx-ofTino member of each committee and coor- 
dinates their combined activities. What is interesting about ihe lay advisory com- 
mittees IS that they do not involve any new groups in school affairs they extend 
and broaden the base of participation of those groups already involved m P-T.A. 
affairs Moreover, by mixing up members of different classes on each committee, 
the principal seems deliberately lo be atomizing the classes He handles these com- 
mittees in the same manner as he handles the P.T A , the committees report to the 
school board and also to the P T A and hence have the effect of gi\ mg the voice of 
the P T A a broader base Thus the principal involves a broader segment of the 
community in his program and brings himself to the school board with public 
support for his program 

The principal and the board of education 

The principal comes to the board meeting as a technical expert and as the admin- 
istrator of board policies As the day-to-day administrator of policy and as an 
expert, he enioys a tactical advantage over the board members who are concerned 
with education only once a month. He has a thoroughgoing knowledge of stale 
legal and administrative requirements and he understands the problems of school 
curricula and daily administration m detail While the principal possesses the 
powers of the expert in relation to amateurs, the amateurs, m this case, control the 
budget and are responsible for hiring the expert It is in this context that the rela- 
tions between the principal and ihc board are worked out This relationship, as 
reported by an observer of board meetings, may be described as follows 

First, there are the minor problems of adnunisirativc detail which Peabody presents at 
school board meetings In most cases he has already reached a solution to the problem 
and action has been taken He may be dotin' this merely lo keep the board informed on 
such mailers There is the possibility ihal he warns the board lo be aware of the fact that 
he IS handling these IhincsrlTmcnlly 

Secondly, there are problems e# a strictly proTessional nature which Peabody ferb 
quite capable of solving and which be is. in fatl, quiie capable of handling He. neverthe- 
less, presents these problems lo the board for their “advice," since he is "new here and 
not acquamied with past policy •’ InvanabI), the board responds in a specifie way when 
these piohlems are presemed Holdm and Tafe quickly draw the line, mdicatvr« that 
such problems are the business of Peabody and that they choose lo rely on his judgment 
and discremm Ralph Jones » more inclined to want lo air these matiers He apparenlly 
feels lieiier equipped lo discuss professional mailers Bui, nine limes oui of ten. PeaWy 
his solved the prolilem and made a decision previous lo ihe rneetmg and is well armed 
with supportive m.iierial lo back hissiand Hisstraicqy is approximately asTollows 

1 Become aware of .tit the (acts of the case 

2 On the basis of ihcse farts, paying speaal atitnlion lo ihe re.iclions of ihe sisnifi- 
canl people involved, reach a decision 
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3. Formulate a definite plan of action based on the decision, implementing eter} 
step of (he action in detail 

4. Come to the board meeiin^ full) prepared with the detailed solution of the 
problem and then present the probtem as though )ou just realized the problem 
existed and “could the board help )ou with some advice since you arc new and 
inexperienced in Springdale and they arc familiar with the precedent.” 

5 Let the board knock it about for awhile while you sit back and size up their 
indit idual stands on the issue. 

6 Present the facts and the carefully worked out solution, rountering every ar- 
gument with a belter one, being, of course, very tactful 

7. IVait for Jones to make the motion that your plan be adopted 

Thirdly, there are problems which involve mostly nutters which arc of direct concern 
to the board because they involve finances or public relations between the school and the 
community Here again, Peabody ascertains as many of the facts in advance as is pos- 
sible He decides for himself what course of action he would prefer But here the board 
stands firm on its nght to decide the course of action In this general area Peabody uses 
his influence and whatever methods of persuasion he knows in order to gam his own 
ends, but he is extremely careful to do it in a subtle way. He does not run headlong into 
the board, because be is aware that they want and need some area In which they can feel 
that they know belter than he For example, when Peabody proposed the buying of the 
P A system with the surplus money from the budget, he was met with abrupt and almost 
reprimanding resistance from all the board members. 

The board respects Peabody and his knowledge of hit profession They feel that their 
own actions are coiucandy under his scrutiny and are careful not to go out on a limb 
with respect to educational praaices and principles. But where they have the edge, where 
they hold the purse-strings, they try to exercise their power. 

On the whole, Peabody seems to have taken much of the power from the board They 
are ambivalent about this They are pleased, on one hand, to have a principal to whom 
(hey can turn over an immense amount of responsilnlity with complete confidence But at 
(he same lime (hey don't want to lose the upper hand in the bargain Holden has 
foreseen (his and fears it The others have sensed it to a lesser degree. The board cannot 
attack the very thing in Peabody that has put him in the position he is in now, so they 
will keep trying in other ways to keep him in check. 

It is in and through the school board, in this manner, that the principal as an 
expert has an opportunity to achieve his educational prt^ram. As an expert his 
powers are based on administrative and manipulative skills and these skills must 
be coordinated with the pofitical philosophy of the school board f fence, the prin- 
cipal IS able to institute most easily those elements of his program which coincide 
with the sentiments of the school board as he finds it or as he is able to change it. 
The board and Peabody have discontinued cafeteria food purchases from local gro- 
ceries and instead now make these purchases more efficiently and at less tost 
through wholesalers Both the principal and the board were psychologically ca- 
pable of alienating local businessmen in this way. The addition of a professional 
cafeteria manager was justified on the basis of greater efficiency and cost savings 
“in the long run.” The principal can. howrever, receive no concessions for his 
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leachini; stafT Teachers are expected to work “full time,” to be on call at all times 
and generally to devote themselves to the school and its activities while leading 
exemplary lives in the community The principal defers to the board in its expec- 
tations of teachers and, in consequence, he is disliked by the teachers since they 
have no spokesman to represent their interests on the board of education When it 
comes to such complex issues as school expansion and curriculum changes, the 
principal restructures the position of the board in relation to the community The 
lay advisory committees are an effort to create an independent organization which 
will give the principal’s position public support In addition, he has for the first 
time in .Springdale history succeeded in placing a rural nonfarm resident on the 
board Through this process of loining with the board while at the same time 
altering its composition and us position in the community, the principal promotes 
his educational program 

The internal contradictions of the 
principal's role 

In these terms, then, the school principal is an alien expert who knows the ways 
and laws ol the world and who uses this knowledge to shape the community as it 
bears on him and his ends, which are necessarily m the selfish interests of edu* 
cation However, in dealing with the various segments of the community with 
which he comes m direct contact, he must recognize differences of power. Me must 
recognize the interests of the farmers, professionals, industrial workers, party poh* 
tics, the generalized desire for low taxes, and he must give each of these elements 
their due weight m his educational calculations To the extent that he makes an 
accurate assessment of local power relations and acts on this assessment he has a 
chance, at least in the short run. to succeed with hts program 

While giving due weight to these various iniercsts he must at the same time try 
not to alienate any one of them As a result he publicly tends to try to agree with 
everyone and his public statements arc of sufTictent generality as to be satisfactory 
to almost all groups However, when pressed, he agrees most, in terms of his rheto- 
ric, with the rural interests since this is the dominant group within and through 
whom he must work 

This he must do even though his underlying cducaiional program is against a 
lopsided, farm-domin.iied school system Vocational training, college preparation, 
a guidance program and modern methods are central to his educational philoso- 
phy But in order to accompUsh his program, he must constantly make conces- 
sions to the dominant interests behind school policy and attempt lo implement hi* 
program through more indirect and subtle means As a consequence of this, it 
frequently happens that he is forced todissonate himself from his own ideas in the 
PT A and to take public positions which arc inconsisieni with his long-range 
program 

However, in making these concessions, and sometimes being overly subtle in his 
approach, he alienates the vilbge by being cnerly affirmative to the town interests. 
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even though his ideas correspond to village interests — a fact which only a few rec- 
ognize. After one year of Peabody’s incumbency, Flint recognized this sufficiently 
to resign his position as legal counsel to the board in the sure knowledge that “the 
school’s in good hands now. They don’t need me around anymore.” But others, 
who are not in a position to observe the principal’s acts at close range and who 
must form their opinions from his public statements, begin to form into nuclei of 
opposition 

In addition, it remains as a fact that the political maneuverings of the principal 
are resented by those groups before and against whom he displays his knowledge 
and technique He remains an alien expert who cannot conceal the rationality of 
his calculations and operations. At this ptnnt, particularly with respect to budg- 
etary considerations, the school board acts as a watchdog agency and ahvays 
jealously guards this prerogative Moreover, the board is always in a position to 
create an issue which will lead to the removal or resignation of the principal One 
member of invisible government, in agreement with the principal’s educational 
policy, has remarked that “He’s a little too inhuman — has never got into anything 
in the town He’s good for Springdale until he gets things straightened out. Then 
we’ll have to get rid of him.” But this cannot be done as easily now as in the past. 
Recent state laws designed to protect the security of teachers now include an auto- 
matic tenure provision upon completion of five years of continuous teaching in the 
school Thus the principal's position is supported by state law. The board's po- 
sition in relation to the principal, particularly in view of Peabody’s ability to 
prevent organized opposition to himself, has been considerably weakened. In fact, 
for the Brsl time in the history of the community, the principal is a permanent 
part of local politics until he elects to resign or is forced to resign in response to 
extralegal pressures. 


4.3 LEADERS IN PUBLIC EDUCATION^ 

Jiobert Dahl 


Though leadership in the public school system has many of the characteristics of 
leadership in the political parties and in urban redevelopment, there arc also sig- 
nificant differences. Like the parties but unlike urban redevelopment, the school 
system has existed for a long time. Policj'-making w the schools is far more 
routinized than in redevelopment? it is far more professionalized — one might say 
bureaucratized — than in the parties, in the sense that almost all of the people who 
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make day-to-day decisions about the sc^tooU meet certain professional standards 
and base a strnni; sense of ihetr uwn professionalism The schools arc more insu- 
lated from electoral politics than arc the parties of course, as with redcselopmeni. 
leaders in the schools maintain an aura of nonpartisanship 

As in urban redevelopment and parts nommaiions. there are a numlier di- 
verse elements in the political stratum whose educational wants and concerns the 
leaders attempt to concihaie, anticipate, and satidy In so far as they are or- 
ganized into self-conscious associations, these elements, the public Khool interests, 
arc somewhat like the suhlcaders in the poliitcjl parties Vs in redevelopment, the 
public school interests possess a strong mnccntraiion of purpose Moreover, most 
of the associations active in school affairs are spctiali/ed around the politics of the 
public schools and play a minor part in the political parties and in urban 
redevelopment 

The public schools are a large operation Annual outlays for the public school 
system run from a quarter to a third of all city expenditures and constitute far and 
away the biggest item in the budget (By comparison the police and Tire depart- 
ments together amount to only one-fifih of twal city expenditures, health and 
welfare are between one-iwentieth and one-tenth) In 1939 the regular school 
system employed alwut 1,250 people, including 924 learhers, 98 administrators. 
43 clerks, and 184 ianiiors, repairmen, etc In addition, programs in adult edu- 
cation and summer recreation employed over 200 persons Altogether one out of 
every two persons employed by the city government worked in the school system 

The responsibilities placed on the public schools bv law, custom, and popular 
«pectations are heavy The schools are. of course, expected to provide a minimum 
level of knowledge for all except ihe mentally retarded and a much higher level for 
the increasing proponion of students who aspire to higher education The schools 
arc, and from the time of their establishment have been, expected to prepare the 
student for a useful calling In addition, the schools have alvs-ays been assigned a 
heavy responsibility for helping to form the charaacr. moral sensibilities, and civic 
attitudes of the student In a city of immigrants like New Haven, the last task has 
necessarily assumed a position of key importance 

Considering the nature of the tasks assigned to the public schools, it is hardly- 
surprising that control over the schools is seen as worth fighting for by leaders of 
many different groups 


THE SPLIT: One factor that bears heavily on local decisions 

PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE *1* public schools and on the nature of 

leadership m school affairs is that a large 
number of parents send their children to Catholic parochial schools, to private 
nonsectarian day schools in the greater New Haven area, or to Ixiarding schools 
Ibis separation beiv^ecn public and private school population, which is common 
in other cities along the eastern seaboard and almost unknown in the Middle West 
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and Far West, is highly si^niBcant in New Haven, where about one child out of 
five attends a private school 

Unfortunately for the publie school leader, some of the private schools draw off 
the students from the more prosperous and better educated elements in the com- 
munit>. as James S. Davie showed m a study of children 16 or 17 years old in 
1949 whose parents were legal residents of New Haven. Using a b-fold classifN 
cation of residential areas (based on income, nationality, occupation, dclinquenc>', 
dependency’, social club membership, and inclusion in the social register), Davie 
found that only about 1 child out of 10 in the 3 lower residential categories was 
sent to a private school In the 2 imcrracdiate residential categories, one out of 5 
went to a private school But in the highest cat^ory — children from “Class I” 
neighborhoods — 4 out of 10 children were m private schools.^. . 

Among private school children, however, there is a marked difference between 
those who go to Catholic parochial schools and those who go to nonseciarian 
private schools Children in “Class 1" naghborhoods go overwhelmingly to non- 
parochial schools, in the three lowest ranking neighborhoods, on the other hand, a 
child who does not attend a public school is almost certain to go to a parochial 
school. .It follows that the private nonparochial schools consist mostly of 
students from on!)’ the better neighborhoods, >n 1949, Davie’s data show, three> 
fourths of the students in private secondary schools came from Class I and Class II 
neighborhoods By contrast, nearly rbree-fourihs of the students in the parochial 
secondary schools lived m the three lowest ranking neighborhoods. . . . 

The split between private and public schools in Neiv Haven has two conse* 
quences. Ii reduces the concern among the betier educated elements in New Haven 
for standards of excellence in the public schools, and h creates among about a fifth 
of the parents a double load of costs for education — local taxes and private 
tuition— that generates latent opposition to increasing the outlays on public 
schools. 

As to the first point, when an educational leader in New Haien tries lo mo- 
bilize parents to press for better public schools, he finds that his own standards of 
adequacy — not to say of excellence — are likely to be higher than those of the av- 
erage parent with children in public schoob To meet his own standards, then, a 
leader must push for better educational facilities and services than many parents 
would insist on if left to themselves It is not so much that parents make demands 
on leaders for better schools as that leaders try to win the support of parents 

Of course the standards of excellence used by any professional group are fre- 
quently higher than those satisfactory to a layman. To meet the standards articu- 
lated by the various professional groups in any modern community would exhaust 
the total available resources manv times over. But in ihe field of public education 
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in New Haven the discrepant' between standards is particularly acute because the 
average parent of a public school child has had considerably less formal education 
than ts now compulsory In 19S0 half the people 25 years of age or over in New 
Haven had not gone beyond the ninth grade Only a htile more than a third had 
completed high school. In 18 wards, or more than half, the average (median) 
person had stopped |ust short of the ninth grade In 7 more wards, the average 
person had gone beyond the ninth grade but had not finished high school In only 
8 wards, or not quite one-founh, had the average aduU completed high school. 
Many of the better educated parents, who might normally be expected to support 
high standards m the public schools, are litcly to give their attention instead to the 
private schools w here their own children are enrolled 

As to the second point, parents bearing a double load of costs for education arc 
joined in latent opposition to increasing expenditures on public schools by the busi- 
ness firms, corporations, and individuals with extensive property holdings who 
pav a large share of the taxes But they represent a relatively small proportion of 
the voters and are greatly outnumbered by the parents of public school children 
The net elTcct of the private schools, parochial and nonparochial, is to reduce 
enthusiasm for expenditures on the public schools among various strata in the 
population whose interests would not ordinarily coalesce In contrast to a con>* 
mumty located in the Middle West or the Far West where a leader concerned 
with excellence in the public schools can often count on the suppon of the belief 
educated and more prosperous people m the city, in New Haven he has to seek 
support elsewhere Because the standards of educational excellence accepted by the 
great bulk of the population are low. and because the parochial schools in any case 
draw off some of the enthusiasm that might otherwise be generated among the less 
educated and less well-to-do. any effective educational coalition is likely to be com- 
posed for the most part of the better educated people m the middbng strata of the 
community, with a tiny sprinkling of Social and Economic Notables who for 
various reasons feel a commiimem to a good public school system even though 
they may send their own children to private schools 


THt OISTHIBUTION OF An examination of eight different sets of deti- 
INFLUENCE: THE LEADERS between 1953 and 1959 indicates 

that there are three mam centers for initiating 
or vetoing policies involving the public schools These arc the mayor, the board of 
education, and the superintendent of schools. 

In New Haven, the seven members of the board of education are appointed for 
four-yc.ir terms by the mayor, who ue« officio an eighth member Appointments 
are staggered, hence by the end of his first term in office a mayor will usuallv have 
h-vd the opportunity to appoint a nujoriiy of the members to the board 
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Because the local norms prescribe that the schools should be insulated from poli- 
tics, a mayor who attempted to press hu own policies directly on the school 
systeTn through the board or the superintendent would antagonize the segments o! 
the political stratum most keenly interested in the schools. Consequently, the 
mayor ordinarily influences school policy trnly indirectly through his appointments 
to the board. Even then, the mayor docs not have a free hand. By tradition, 
members are reappointed as long as they arc willing to sene; because of this 
tradition, it is not ahvays simple to case out a board member tvhom the mayor 
would prefer not to reappoint. Moreover, some ethnic, religious, and professional 
distribution is assumed to be necessary. In recent years, the board's appointive 
members have included three Catholics, two Protestants, and two, Jews Among 
the Catholics were one man of Irish stock and another of Italian stock. Mayor Lee 
appointed the state head of the AFL-CIO to the board, fear of trade union re- 
sentment may henceforth require a trade union man on the board. In response to 
rising demands from Negroes, Lee also appointed a Negro, probably no future 
mayor will fail to follow his lead 

Onee the mayor has appointed his members, his direct influence is limited The 
board members are unpaid. They have careers, goals, and standards of their own. 
Membership on the board is time-consuming and even onerous Board members 
do not feel particuhrly beholden to the mayor. Hence the most a mayor can do is 
to choose people in whom he has confidence and then give them his strong backing 
when they call for help. 

The superintendent of schools is a major oIBcial In 1960 his annual salary of 
$16,300 was the highest of any official in the city except for the mayor himself. 
Once appointed, a superintendent is difficult to remove, not only because he builds 
up his own following among the public school interests but because he can invoke 
the support of national professional groups if his removal does noi seem to be 
based on considerations of professional adequacy. 

Because of all the constraints on the mayor and the board of education, a su- 
perintendent in whom they have confidence can be expected to acquire a mayor, 
perhaps even decisive, influence on policies relating to essentially internal school 
matters — that is, policies that do not require extensive negotiations with elements 
in the political stratum not primarily concerned with the public schools. If the 
mayor and the board lack confidence in the superintendent, then the direct in- 
fluence of board members on decisions is likely to increase, as board members 
substitute their own judgment for his. Finally, if the situation of the schools gen- 
erates a series of proposals and decisions that require extensive negotiations 
outside the public school system, then the direct influence of the mayor is likely to 
increase Consequently the relative influence of the mayor, the board, and the su- 
perintendent tends to be diflcrcnt at diflerent times and with different kinds of 
densions. 

Consider now the following scoreboard. In 8 different sets of decisions between 
1953 and 1959, there were 27 instances in which the initiation or veto of a policy 
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aliernati\e could be aiiribuicd to a panicuLir individual. t?roup, or ai'ency. The 
sutccssful actors included 8 individuals, a group of 3 mcmliers of the board of 
education, 3 ofTuial agencies (in rases uhere the action could not be attributed to 
an> particular individual), and the Teachers' League Of ihc 27 instances of suc- 
cessful action on policy, all except 3 were traceable to partinpants olTicially and 
publicly involved in the school system Fifteen, or more than half, were traceable 
to the mayor or officials who were members of hi» educational coalition All the 
rest were scattered among a variety of individuais and agencies, from the Board of 
Finance and the Board of I’ark Commissioners to the superintendent of schools 
and the president of Vale 

One might suspect the validity of crude measures of this sort, but the conclu- 
sions they suggest fit with the quahtaiive evidence Taken together, the qualitative 
and quantitative evidence seems to support three propositions. First, the number 
of citi/ens who participate dircniy in important decisions bearing on the public 
schools IS small— just as it is in the other arc.a$ of public life we have examined. 
Second, direct influence over decisions in public education seems to be exerted 
almost entirely by public oflvcials Third, in recent years the chief center of direct 
influence has been the mayor and his appointees on the board of education, rather 
than the superintendent 

As with urban redevelopment and political nominations, however, it would be a 
serious error to assume that the individuals and groups vvuh the greatest direct 
influence on decisions are autonomous On the contrary, they consider the reac- 
tions of a number of difTercni public school interests who can, if aroused, make 
themselves felt in various ways — not least through elections 

DEMOCRATIC RITUAL. The greatest ambiguity in the relations of 
THE FOLLOWINGS *^‘'‘*"* conslilucnts stems from the fact 
that individuals who seem to have the greatest 
direii influence on decisions are themselves influenced in their choices by the need 
10 gain ,ind retain popular support This ambiguity is further compounded by the 
fart that leaders do not merely respond lo demands, they also help to generate 
them In publii education, as wc have noted, ddfercnces in the ob]eciives of leaders 
and parents induce Ic.iders to develop meihuds of generating new demands among 
parents and other citizens One of these methods is the creation of special associa- 
tions )u5t as the numerous action committees provide a democratic fafadc and a 
body of suhleaders and followings for leaders in redevelopment and renewal, and 
the party functionaries and convention delegates furnish auxiliaries for party 
leaders, so certain citizen organizations provide subleaders and followings for 
leaders in public education The F T A 's fit most obviously into this role 

Ostensibly, of course, a Parent-Teachers’ Association is a democratic organi- 
zation of parents and teachers associated with a particular school, brought into 
being and sustained by their {oint interests In practice, a PT A is usually ao 
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instrument of (he school admmistrator. Indeed, an ambitious principal will ordi- 
narily regard an active P.T A as an indispensable means to his success. If no 
P.T.A. exists, he will create one; if one exists he will try to maintain u at a high 
level of activity. 

The functions of the PTA are rather like those of party subleaders. The 
P.T.A. supplies a group of people whose loyalty and enthusiasm can occasionally 
be mobilized for educational purposes important to the leaders. Thus an energetic 
principal of a New Haven school m a low-income neighborhood described how he 
had organized a P.T A. in order to improve the fatalities of the school He went to 
an important neighborhood leader, he said, and persuaded her that “the kids in 
the neighborhood needed help ” Tt^ethcr they started a P.T.A. In order to in- 
volve the parents even more heavily, they then induced the P.T A to endorse a hot 
lunch program: this required PTA members to raise funds and even to hire 
kitchen help As participation in the PTA increased, the principal began to 
work for a new school to replace the old one When obstacles were raised by the 
city adminlsirauon. the principal called a meeting of PT A, members and other 
neighborhood leaders and "gave (hem a rousing speech asking for their help. 
Within 24 hours they were on the phone and in other ways bringing pressure on 
the administration The problem was solved.” 

It IS a rare P.T A that ever opposes the wishes of a principal, and its mere 
existence helps to give a certain legitimacy to the otherwise hierarchical struaure 
of the school system As long as the principal keeps the active P.T A. members 
moderately satisfied, he will appear to have the "backing of the parents” for his 
programs and policies 

But a P.T.A IS also useful to head off or settle conBins between parents and the 
school system A shrewd principal often uses the P T A. to find out what problems 
are in the parents’ minds, he then brings about some adjustments in the school’s 
program or perhaps allays the concern of parents simply by discussing the 
problem with them P T. A. meetings also create an atmosphere of friendliness and 
conviviality that blunts criticism. For many women, in fact, the P.T A is obvi- 
ously an outlet for social needs; PTA meetings furnish opportunities to escape 
from the home for a few hours, meet neighbors, make new friends, gossip, talk 
about children, partake of coffee and pastry, and achieve a fugitive sense of social 
purpose. Some female Machiavellians even look upon P.T.A activity as a way of 
assuring favorable treatment for their own children. And they may be right, for 
the experienced principal or teacher learns from PTA meetings who the most 
interested parents are. who the "‘trouble-raakCTs” might be, who makes demands 
on the school system, and Vvho does not If he is politically sensitive, the principal 
IS likely to conclude that it is safer to ignore the difficulties of a child whose 
parents are not interested enough to partidpate in the P.T.A. than the problems 
of a child whose mother is a P T.A aaivist. 

The P.T.A is also a legitimate channel through which potential leaders may 
enter into the school system, test themselves, gain experience, and pass into the 
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ranks of the leaders It is a remarkable fact that three recent appointees to the 
New Haven board of education all became involved in the politics of the public 
schools via the PT A To be sure, each of these men had already possessed a 
strong prior interest in education But tt was when the education of their own 
children was at stake that they became active in their P.T A . 

Ordinarily a PT A president is a housewife who lacks the time, experience, 
interest, and drive to move into the real centers of educational influence. 
Moreover, the focus of the individual PT A is narrow, since parents are more 
interested in the current education of their own children than in enduring 
problems of the educational system as a whole It is probably for these reasons 
that the individual P.T A 's and ihe New Haven Council of Parent Teachers’ As- 
sociations have not played a prominent role in important decisions 

It was because of the limitations of the PT A.’$ that Mayor Lee created ihe 
Citizens Advisory Committee on Education (CAGE) in 1954 The CAGE was 
originally outside the framework of the CAC (Citizens Advisory Committee], 
largely because many business leaders felt that redevelopment ought to be kept 
distinct from education, but at Lee's insistence the CAGE was Anally incorporated 
into the CAC as a special subcommittee Thus the CAGE furnished a new corps of 
auxiliaries in the field of public education 
The CAGE illustrates nicely the way many citizen committees fit the needs of 
leaders The first chairman. John Braslin, was an educator who worked in New 
York and lived in New Haien. he had been chairman of the P T A at a school 
located in one of the best residential areas of New Haven Before World War 11, 
he had taught French at Hillbouse High, he was an old friend of the Mayor — 
they had even been in the same platoon in basic training during the Mayor’s brief 
sunt m the army — and the Mayor turned ihe task of organizing the committee 
over to him Brashn said later. 

Whai I did was lo make a fist of about I SO names of people man^ of whom 1 knew 
through [unior Chamber work, ihrough work prior (o the war air raid wardens, and 
jcliviiies of ihal sort And iheit I asked representatives of various organizations like the 
labor unions and ihe merchants downtown, the League of Women Voiers, ihe P T A 
council, 10 recommend names lo me who would be members of the CAGE and act as 
liaison with ihese various civic, soaal. and service groups m the nl) I whnild tbr 
lisl down to too names 1 wanted a lan^ representative group lhal would really cover 
a broad section of ihe cur 

The first task of the CAGE and probably Us most important one was to help 
arouse support for new public high schools But it had other jobs to do, too 
Braslin said. 

In order lo keep this hrge commiitce as a functioning group, what 1 did was lo break it 
down into 7 subcommitlees and 1 first appiHnicd a governing bo.ird as an exrciilivc board 
composed of I a members I figured I'll pick these people liecausc these are the 
ones ibat I will have lo work with, that I will be openly responsible for, and on whom I 
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will depend to lead and encourage and arouse the other members oT the os-erall com- 
mittee. So from among these 1 S I was able to draw a chairmanship for each of the seven 
subccwtmitiees. Then, the esetuiive board first decided on and we picked 7 areas of 
study: personnel, finance, building, school population, and publicity, public relations, 
and the like. 

The leaders then sent out a note to the members asking them to indicate the area 
each was most interested in; they pbced the members on subcommittees according 
to their interests. 

From its inception, then, the CAGE was an instrument of its leaders for gen- 
erating support for schools. How effective it was it is difficult to say. There is little 
doubt that it helped to generate support for new high schools at a time when the 
mayor badly needed support. It pressed for higher teachers’ salaries. It sponsored 
an improved program for testing the vision of school children that was finally 
adopted by the board of education. . . 


4.4 THE SPEC/AL ISSUE OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 

Robert C. 'JPood 


A sketch of suburban politics as the power relations of a relatiteJy large number 
of personalities and of relatively few and generally harmonious interest groups 
operating under the cover of nonpartisanship needs to be qualified in at least one 
important respect. The program and expenditures of suburban schools are quite 
likely to engender a brand of active, if not frenzied, political behavior that stands 
in stark contrast to the more controlled decision-making in other parts of suburban 
government. Part of the pattern of school politics is explicable in universal terms 
and is likely to be found in all types and sizes of American communities; part 
seems to be peculiar to the suburbs. Regardless of its source and motivations, 
however, the operation of the public Khools results in more extensive public par- 
ticipation in political affairs, more heat, and not infrequently less light than any 
other function 

The quantitative magnitude ibe school problem is one aspea of school poli- 
tics, Since the suburbs represent the growing edge of the .•\mcrican population, 


'From SuAurt-io- Jl< Ffo/’te tinr/ ncir I’o/i/itt.pp 186-174 CV>p)Ti?bl(J)l958 b\ Rohm C tVoi«} 
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perfectible, in the sense of becoming prc^ressisely more reasonable, then the 
schools arc the critical force in guiding and shaping his advance 

The twentieth centur>' emphasis on irrational and emotional factors in human 
nature — the discounting of pure reason as a major determinant in human affairs — 
docs not diminish the importance of the school On the contrary’, as the educator 
interprets the new philosophies, lhe>' extend its responsibilities No longer does 
the cultivation of rationally acquired skids suffice: the proper qualities of attitude 
and outlook, psychological balance and social poise, need also to be instilled. To 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and vocational training, modern educational doctrine 
adds instruction in social skills and group behavior, to ensure the development of 
the well-rounded personality. The “whole” child has to be considered, and his 
orderly adjustment to the world around him becomes a major function of the 
school. Even the techniques of teaching traditional subjects must be altered to 
ensure proper motivation and incentive for the student. In a curiously distorted 
way, the liberalism of Dewey has fused with the liberalism of Locke and the 
function of public education becomes no longer “schooling” in the restricted sense 
of imparling definite skills and knowledge. Now its responsibility is even greater: 
it is nothing less than the successful ordering of man's relationship to man, the 
happy adjustment of the individual to society. 

Take the outright quantitative pressures on schools, add the requirements of 
modern culture, and mix philosophical assertions that raise fundamental issues 
about human nature, and an explosion is inevitable A special type of politics 
emerges, and focuses on the suburb- the "politics of the panicularists,” a pattern 
isolated and divorced from ocher local public duties. Since education is of such 
unparalleled importance in making money-, in the achievement of success, and es- 
pecially in the well-being of a democratic society, it is a “unique” function. If it is 
unique, it has priority above all other governmental responsibilities. If it has such 
priorit), it dnerves special institutional arrangements and a special decision- 
making process. So the major public activ-iiy of suburbia is carefully set apart from 
the rest of suburb-in political life and wrapped in a shell peculiarly its own. The 
politics of the schools, rooted essentially in the educator’s assertion of primacy, 
intensifies and exaegeraics— almost to the pwint of burlesque — the features of sub- 
urban political behavior. . . , 

Because the function is of such imporunce, it should demand the special at- 
tention of every resident in town. Further, it is not enough that school sj-stems be 
local public institutions; they must be a particular type of local government. Since 
education is so vital a public activity, ordinary officialdom cannot be trusted with 
its management, and a special form of grass roots administration must be installed 
to isolate education from the more humdrum problems of land use, welfare, 
highways, police and fire protection. 

Therriore, except in New England, an entirely separate government is prov ided 
for school management; and even in New England, the school board shares the 
limelight with the selectmen. Independent, popularly elected school boards and. 
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quite frequently, elected school superintendents, take their places alongside— but 
apart from — other local officials A separate tax levy is set aside for the school; 
generally, independent control of the budget is granted to the school government. 
Separate qualifications for the recruitment and advancement of the school bureauc- 
racy are established, special arrangements arc made with the state for financial 
aid 


Not only is the government divided once again but the political man of suburbia 
is himself subdivided He is already partly partisan and partly nonpartisan Now 
the suburbanite must become a “school nonpartisan” as well Education is too 
important to be left to ordinary political attitudes and actions; it must be “taken 
out of politics,” and the last vestiges of group dissension and compromise must be 
erased The all-wise, objective ntizen assumes another burden Responsibility and 
objective inquisitiveness are no longer sufficient for good citizenship, for the 
schools, positive support, open dedication and unquestioned allegiance arc re- 
quired Patronage and favoritism cannot be allowed to enter the classroom in the 
way in which they arc acceptable in granting highway contracts No real debate 
can take place about the comparative needs of schools and other functions for no 
one can seriously argue that the building of a new fire station should be made 
possible by cutting the school budget The essence of politics — compromise among 

competing needs, majority decisions between competing values is ruled out. The 

school citizen must talk only about school 


Yet if politics is barred, who makes the decisions^ Here an important shift in 
the relationship between expert and interest group takes place In the case of the 
city manager, the professional might actively solicit support, but when he crossed 
over the line from administration to policy, he still had to convince his audience of 
the correctness of his views In the schools, the expert looms even larger, the in- 
terest group exists to support the professional, almost without regard to his poli- 
cies, The Parent-Teachers Association unites bureaucracy and the school public 
la work continually — if vaguely — for school “betterment,” and in rapidly 
Rowing, predominantly Protestant suburbs, the P.T A quite frequently can de- 
liver a majority of the electorate 


The critical figure is the school superintendent He has. in the words of Hcrold 
Hunt, the obligation not to defend his policies, as is the case with other profes- 
sionals, but to ‘explain’’ them Standards of administration and personnel perform- 
ance have become the almost exclusive prerogative the professional along wiih 
the substance of the school program, the cuiriculum Even the school construction 


program may be put into the hands of the educators instead of into those of archi- 
tects or builders, since each physical detail of the classroom intimately affects the 
attitude of the child The "lobby of the good," the professional teacher mobilized 
to defend the basic principle of American education and their lay disciples, fre- 
quently becomes the most powerful force curative in the public affairs of the 
locality. 


Of course, the declaration that schools must be above politics and that the pro- 
fessional s judgment must be accepted as the determining one is not an accurate 
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sumnur}’ oT the tictu;}] state of affairs. It is too much to expert a public artirif)-, 
equipped with a popular decision-making process that includes elections, to 
operate without politics. The school board and the superintendent arc subjected, 
as numerous case studies testify, to all kinds of pressures and demands. Some arc 

the ordinal^, garden-variety type of potiiicai action: petty intrigue on the part 
of school architects, connK'ance in the adoption of textbooks, building and 
equipment aw-ards. More frequently the focus is on the philosophy of education 
adopted by the given school s}-stem. Is the program cxcessitely “modem” or too 
old-fashioned? Should progressive techniques be encouraged or would a return to 
the disopline of vocational training be more appropriate? 

On the critical issue of philosophy — of what the schools should do — the school 
ofhdals arc often curiously silent, except for defending the development of the cur- 
riculum as a professional matter. Generally, they concentrate solely on the quanti- 
tati\e aspects of the problem. They make a “bricks and mortar” defense: more 
buildings, more teachers and more roone)'. WTien pressed, they exhibit the uncer- 
tainty in beliefs and the capacity to ritangc dt^mas in midstream which the in>es- 
tigators of Crestwood Heights discovered when the)’ studied the objenises of 
Khool experts. As a rule, however, the educators strive either to keep the problem 
to themselves or to avoid participating in its public debate. 

In terms of political realism, this position makes more sense than the Crestwood 
Heights analysis supposed It is not so much a commentary on the unsettled dx- 
trines of the educational profession as il is a tribute to that profession’s recognition 
of the Pandora’s box which is unlxked when the bricks-and-mortar position is 
abandoned For when the slogan “beiterment of schools” is directly examined, it 
becomes nothing less than a debate on fundamental principles — on the validity of 
the underlying assumption i«h>ch makes education a prerequisite not just for de- 
mocracy but, in modern dress, for the reform of society itself. There is nothing else 
really left to debate since the divorce of school government from other government 
removes the opportunity to compare the values received from other public services. 
The demands for school expenditures become insatbble, for the goal of the school 
system is as unspecific as the citiaen's individual prescription for the ills of all 
mankind. 

Thus the school elccioraic finds ilself at the extreme end of the road that the 
logic of nonpartisanship has built. The conscientious citizen is called upon to de- 
termine not only ways and means, to decide not just between competing priorities 
in functions. He is required to define, year after year, the goals of government 
itself, and to resolve persistent philosophical efisputes. School politics take on the 
color of a constitutional convention that is continually in session, always discussing 
the fundamentals of its political order. It c^ierates, moreover, in the open atmos- 
phere that prevailed in France after the Revolution rather than in the closeted, 
protected circumstances in which the American Constitution vvas prepared. The 
participants are asked to dig up their first premises by the roots and examine them 
anew, while constantly under public scrutiny. IVhcn debate of this nature occurs, 
it is violent; ardent Dcwcyiies are asked to defend their prophet, and sometimes 
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they may be forced to read him The “Americanisr’ strand of liljcralism thunders 
that current school philosophy is nothing less than subversion. The dwindling 
ranks of Horatio Algers call out for j return to practical education without frills 
and fads. Lay Catholics arc brought again to the question of defining the bounda- 
ries between Church and State, in an atmosphere in which even Jesuits find an 
orderly discussion difficult 

Once the politics of the school paniculansis become really politics, one of Jef- 
ferson’s least promising injunctions is pushed to an extreme that even he never 
intended There is no longer jusi a revolution every generation, there is a revo- 
lution going on constantly DivOTced from the rest of the political process, sub- 
urban school government may avoid some of the unpalatable by-products of par- 
tisan politics, but « exposes wselt to the dangers ^ ideological politics where no 
holds are barred, common beliefs rarelv recognized, and where opponents can 
constamlv hurl charges of infidehiy to basic principles In school politics, grass 
roots democracy attains its ultimate promise the citizens not only fully participate 
as individuals, but participate by laying bare their most fundamental convictions 
And. since the goals of prevailing educational philosophy are open-ended, even 
agreement reached at one time in any one locality ts unrewarding The schools 
remain unsatisfactory, and the constitutional convention goes on unendingly 

4 5 INTRODUCTION 

The final selection >n this chapter takes the reader away from the concrete de- 
tails of formal education and views them from a perspective no less encompassing 
than that of all cultures and acioss history Analyzing the contents of schooling m 
general as a composite of mtellea. technic, and moraliiy and the orientation of any 
society as revolutionary, conservative or reactionary the author presents a theory 
of how these two classifications arc related in actuality Thus his essay is an at 
tempt to specify with respect to education the basic anthropological premise that 
any social process is a denvativre of cultural setting He reasserts the mutuality 
of the relationship between education and the larger culture viewing each <n turn 
from the perspective of the other Givren the state of a society, what do its occur 
rence and maintenance require of education? And conversely, given what a so- 
ciety's educational institutions actually do. what will be the consequences for the 
direction of the society's development? 

As Wallace points out. no sooety >5 purely one type or another Moreover espe- 
cially in a complex society such as ours ''schooling' is not a unitary phenomenon 
and the ordering of values that it embodies is rvot uniform across its various levels 
and over the. caroiR. <gt suJioiU/istf. 'i/SfwwMA Vt.Vi Vr/t e/, avnyti'/ct/?- oiliore 

subsumes The preceding selections by Vidich and Bensman. Wood, and Dahl have 
made it clear that what goes on in a particular school is the result of the various 
cultural emphases that as expressed in poliucal economic, and social interaction, 
come together and give that situation its ^ape and content Thus it is through the 
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behavior of the individuals who pariiapate in the concrete process of education — 
teachers, parents, deans, principals. sludentSi, board members, etc — that the rela- 
tive emphases on intellect, technic, or morality are established, maintained, or 
altered, and. as a result, that revolutionary, conservative, or reactionary orientations 
are fostered or weakened 

Whether or not one agrees with Wallace's recommended ordering of values, it 
could well be argued that a guidarice counselor is in an unique position of potential 
influence with respect to what happens to the ordering that is reflected in the ac- 
tivities and policies of his particular school His judgments and actions are im- 
portant determinants of the choices students make and. more basically, of the al- 
ternatives open to them. Not only do they affect the direction of a student's educa- 
tional career, but a guidance counselor's behavior is an important element in dehn- 
ir>g a school's operating {le.. actual rather than ideal} values and goals The latter 
are not to be found in formal statements, but are more validly inferred from such 
things as the relative number of awards, horrors, and celebrations involving aca- 
demic and nonacademic matters, the manner in which students are assigned to 
different classes and programs: how deficient students are handled, the related- 
ness or separateness between eitracumcuiar and academic activities; the as- 
pects of academic performance that are used as the basis for special rewards All 
of these are features which guidartce personrtel workers can. and typically do. in- 
fluence. in doing so. they must choose, whether or not they do so ttelibefstely. to 
support one or another educational orientation — toward intellect, technic, or morali- 
ty Their actions may be erratic or consistent, skillful or ineffectual, but. whatever 
their quality, they will affect the nature of education and ultimately the nature of 
society 


4.5 SCHOOLS IN REVOLUTIONARY AND 
CONSERVATIVE SOCIETIES* 

^tifbotiy “]•. C. ll^aUace 


It is convenient to arrange the circumstances of human learning in the form of a 
scale of ^eneraVny, each tale§ojy of which is contained in, and implied by, its 
succeeding category'. If we take schooling as the initial category it is followed by 
rdurolinn, tVitn tncaiiiiraiMm, {turning tteeVf . is \Vit SeamiTig that is 


'From Anthony F. C. Wallacr. •'Stbools in Rootutoanary and Comnvaiitr Sooetio," Aiihra- 
potogy enJ EAuealinn, Frederick Cruber. H . Philadelphia' Uoiversiiy of Penniylvania Presi, 1961. 
pp 29->4 
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thoimlil ami IcJinitiR. and ihe rude of fcclinR Jnd conduct lliai Rrici with iheni. When (he 
gencrjl tendency of these .irr.inRcmcms make* for oeder, foRie. clarity, and speed of rom- 
muniiation. one may say that a iradniim of Inirltni exists (Barzun, lOSO, pp 3-^) 

l/ilellccl thus IS, to Itcqin with, a SMtal tradition, <ln aspect of culture, if 
please The core of this tradition is ilic proposition that if a subject is ssorthy of 
consideration at all, it should tie lonsidercd in a pariicul.ar toRttiiisc form Htat 
particular way of proper cimsMleration may \aTy consideratily from one society to 
the next, and. in a complex society, from one group to the next 

\Vc may m.ikc a schema to irprescnt the divisions of Ic.irning ivhich cvr have so 
far discussed In P iqure 1 .ire shown the three matters of learning and the scale of 
the circumstances of learning 



WHAT SHOULD The obvious answer to the question of what a 
A MAN L£ARN7 *houtd learn has already been taught us 

by the anthropologists Manifestly, what it is 
needful to learn in one society is not necessarily nceiiful in anoihcr Cultural dif- 
ferences demonstrate that theec U no absolute set of things w be learned, what a 
man should learn is a function of his culture 

But concealed behind this principle lies a corollary, in order that noticeable 
cultural differences shall exist at all, there must be a significant degree of con- 
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rormlt^ to norm within each society And this presents us from goin? on to assert 
that what a man should learn is a maitO' for him alone to decide. There is, in fact, 
no human society on the face of the earth which concedes to an't individual the 
right to learn anything he ihooses And furthermore, it is the school which is es- 
tablished by the communiii — not. be ii noted. !>)• the Tamiiy — to cn$ure that the 
individual learns w hat he must know 

The values which guide the group in its choice of what learnings to impress on 
the individual are legion, and ihev may be described on many levels of compiexitv, 
but for our purposes three contrasting value orientations are most significant, the 
revolutionarv. or utopian, orientation, the conservative, or ideological, orien- 
tation, and the reactionarv orientation What a man it expected to do in his life 
will, in part, depend on whether he lives in a revolutionary, conservative, or reac- 
tionarv socieiv. .\nd what he is expected lo do determines what he is expeacd to 
learn. Furthermore, not merely what a man should learn, but whether he should 
learn u in a school, or from his parents, or from his peers, or by casual reading, 
conversation, and attendance at enfertainmcnis. will be m pan determined by 
whether he lives in a revolutionary or a conservative or a reactionary socictv 

We are asserting, in other words, that the value orientation of the society — m 
the tripartite sense given above— will determine not only the content of what a 
man is expected to learn, but whether he is expected to learn it in a school or 
under some other circumstances 

Now the utibiv of the three value oricniaiions as a means of cbssifymg each of 
several contemporaneous societies is unquestionable. Without much difficulty one 
could, for instance label China and Cuba today as revolutionary societies, the 
United Sutes and Great Britain as conservative, and Portugal and the Union of 
South .Africa as reactionarv. China and Cuba arc deliberately and forcibly replac- 
ing old irtitiiutions with new ones organired in a new way according to a plan 
The United States and Great Britain arc, in regard to domestic policy, conserva- 
tive in the sense that the existing insutuiions are considered to be adequate, not 
perfect but perfectible, and hence in need not of replacement but of repair Por- 
tugal and the Union of South Africa are reacTtonarv in the sense that their leaders' 
internal policies have been warped by an inleoiion lo ward off internal attack from 
groups which threaten lo replace existing institutions with new ones. While no 
society can be wholly one thing or another, everywhere, in all of its aspects, at any 
one time, it seems reasonable to consider one value onentaiion or another as pre- 
dominant m a given group, such as the political, economic, or religious leadership, 
during a stated period The precise content of these values, of course, will varv 
thus a revolutionary society may be communistic, capiulisiic, .Muslim, nattvisiic. 
or whatever, depending on local circumstances; and a comparable variety of con- 
servatisms and rcaaions are also available 

But we may also use this tripartite classification foe different time periods tn the 
same society. Here one mav expect that the orienutions will change in a definite 
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order; a society which is now revolutionary will, if it changes, become conserva- 
tive. next reactionary, and again most probably revolutionary Thus, over cen- 
turies or millennia, any one society is apt to follow a roughly cyclical path through 
revolution, conservatism, and reanion, over and over again This subject has been 
approached by scholars and scientists in various ways and is one of the classic 
problems of the social sciences. My ewn approach to it has been via the study of 
what I call revitalization movements, particularly of a religious variety. 

Thus one may, with regard to any one society, expect to find that the content 
and circumstances of learning will vary with the varying predominance of its value 
orientation. And now we may go to the crux of the matter. It would appear that 
with each of the major value orientations there is associated a philosophy of 
schooling which characteristically assigns priorities to the matters of learning in 
schools It is to the elucidation of the assomtion between these priorities and the 
value orientations that the remainder of this essay will be devoted. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY Let us consider first the dynamics of a revolu* 
SOCIETY society. A revolutionary society is a 

sorietv dominated by a revitalization 
movement, which may be defined as a deliberate, organized, conscious efibrt by 
members of a society to construct a more satisfying culture It may in the extreme 
be either religious or political, but is usually a combination of both The code of 
the movement defines the previous state of society as inadequate, perverse, even 
evil, and depicts a more or less utopian image of ihe better society as the goal 
culture toward which the ad hoe and temporary social arrangements of the present 
transfer culture is carrying the society 

The present world, no less than past human history, affords numerous ex- 
amples of revolutionary societies. We have already cued China and Cuba as ex- 
amples Communist nations form a large class of revolutionary societies today, but 
many other kinds exist for example, a revitalization movement among the 
Manus, off the coast of New Guinea, described at length m Margaret Mead's 
book. \eii' Lu es for Old; the numerous “cargo cult" and “marching rule" move- 
ments delmeaicd m Peter Worslcy’s study of Melanesian cults The Trumpet 
Shall Sound; the nationalisms, ^yptian, Algenan. and contemporary African, 
the new India and Indonesia; and soon. Much of contemporary world history can 
best be understood in terms of revitalizauon theory. 

1\ith respect to schools and schcmlii^;, one inference is paramount that in a 
revolutionary socieiy {i e . a soaety in the process of cultural transformairun under 
ihe leadership of a reviialization movement) the primary concern of schools most 
be the moral transform.-iiion of the population Next in order of pnorily will be 
intellect, and last of all. technic (despite the often critical need for technically 
trained personnel to carry out the program of the transfer culture) The reason for 
this priority list— morality, inielleci. and technic— is that the moral rebirth of the 
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population and development of a cadre of morally reliable and intellectually re- 
sourceful individuals to take over executhe positions throughout the soaeiy is the 
immediately necessary task This »s a capital investment, so to speak, from which 
interest in the form of technical skills will ultimately be generated. The moral 
intellectuals produced by revolutionary schools may, to conservative eyes, appear 
to be fanatics and theoreticians who fumble badly on technical tasks. But they are 
necessary, during the temporary period ot revolution, in order to do the work of 
converting the populace, developing large plans, and adapting the code to local 
and temporal circumstances If they do their work well, they will develop a base 
upon which later expansions of technic can build without fear of counterrevo- 
lution. apathy, and lack of foresight. 


THE CONSERVATIVE A conservative society is a society in which a 
SOCIETY ‘^^■'•^*‘231100 movement has won its battle 
with reaction and has established a successful 
new culture. This new culture may. in lenns of the revitalization code, be only a 
transfer culture, but since the process of transfer may, even in theory, take a Jong 
time, it can become a stable way of life. Being secure and successful, the old 
movement does not need to preoccupy itself with combat against reaction or 
against new revttaiization movements T?ie problem is to keep the machine going 
as efHciently as possible, with occasional improvements, and possibly with 
smoothly programmed shifts from one stage to another on the path toward the 
goal culture. 

\Mth respect to morality, the transformation of the society is auflidcnily com- 
plete for severe moral nonconformists to be ueaied as delinquents, criminals, or 
victims of mental illness. The reform, rehabilitation, or control of these people can 
be safely left to the police, the courts, the medical profession, and (most impor- 
tantly) lo the infor/na) sanctions of ihc family and the communiiy itself. All com- 
munication media are saturated vviih applications of the new code. Sodety as a 
whole can therefore communicate the moral values necessary to the maintenance 
of the transfer culture, and thus to the achievecnenc of the goal culture, through 
multiple channels of communication as pan of the general process of education 
and without e.xtremc dependence on schools It is even possible to permit a degree 
of open nonconformity, of a less severe kind, to be sure, in order to avoid the 
inconvenience of exercising close surveillance over individuals and the expense of 
deliberate schooling \ conservative sodety is, paradoxicallr, also a liberal society, 
precisely because the elite is secure enough that it can afford to learn from its 
critics and even to absorb them into the ranks of conservatism as a "loyal 
opposition.” 

With respect to inicllea the conservative sodety is tolerant, but since the work 
of code formulation and Us application has been largely accomplished, the skilled 
practitioner of intellect is not necessary to the regime. Intellect becomes a raiher 
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THE REACTIONARY The reactionary society is a post-conservative 
SOCIETY conservative order, having been 

challenged by a budding revitalization 
movement (i e., by what it regards as a treasonable, heretical conspiracy imported 
from abroad), adjusts its posture to minimize the efTectiveness of its competitor’s 
propaganda and to mobilize counterattacks In the interest of preserving the same 
values that an earlier revitalization movement established in pain and sweat, and 
which the conservative society cherished and elaborated, the reactionary society 
subverts its own way of life in order to deliver telling blows against the enemy 
within In so doing it may destroy the very saaal structure which it is defending; 
and it becomes, because of the growing discrepancy between ideal and practice, 
and because popular confidence in its values begins to erode, rapidly moribund, an 
eminent subject for revitalization 

The reactionary societ> thus, m the area of learning generally, has two para- 
mount concerns' first, to combat the alien heresies by revealing the inadequacy of 
their values and the poverty of their practice; «md second, to recapture the moral 
enthusiasm of its earlier, revitalization phase Consequently, the reactionary so- 
ciety shares with the revolutionary society a supreme concern with morolil) a 
parade's of social history which is apt to puzzle the sophisticated conservative in 
the middle, who finds it difficult to understand the extremists, who seem to under- 
stand each other very well This concern with morality is reflected in a re-empha- 
sized religiosity, a refurbished political riiualism, repressive laws, an oppressive 
police, and — in the schools— a conviction that the moral education of the young 
must take precedence over alt else This anxiety lest the young can be morally 
seduced requires, as in revolutionary societies, the schools to take over from the 
family, from industry, and from other social groups the responsibility for the 
moral development of the young, and to place extreme emphasis on the human 
environment of the school child. The moral purity of his teachers and his school- 
mates conies to be more imporiani than the content of instruction, or even than 
school itself, and if either knowledge or rectitude must be sacrificed, it is knowl- 
edge whose immolation is certain. 

Although they share a preoccupation with morality, the reactionary and the 
truly revolutionary society difTcr in their evaluation of intellect In the logic of 
revolution, morality and intellect arc believed to be linked in a pact with the 
future. Hence, as we have suggested, the revolutionary society will place intellect 
before technic in its scale of priority; the cultivation of intellect becomes a kind of 
capital investment in people. In the reactionary society, by contrast, intellect is 
feared as a potential enemy because, in the preceding conservative phase, it has 
acted as endowed critic of the conventional wisdom, charged with responsibility 
for pointing out pathways to improvement; and because, in the competing contem- 
porary revolutionary organization, students and mature intellectuals are conspicu- 
ously influential. Thus the reattionary society will favor technic over intellect, will 
redefine tasks which previously were regarded as intellectual in order to make 
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them technical, and will redefine relauvely harmless aesthetic diversions as “intel- 
lectual.” The cost of this scholastic reo^mzatton, however, is apt to be very 
great, since the derogation of intellect will reduce the number of persons in the 
reactionary society who are capable of thinking coherently, purposefully, and crea- 
tively on matters of public concern. The ultimate consequence to a reactionary 
society of neglecting the cultivation of intellect is collapse before the onslaught cf a 
revitalization movement which is guided by intellect 



CURRENT APPLICATIONS Today our society here in the United Slates is 
conservative We went through our major revi- 
talization movement nearly two hundred years ago, we have elaborated and 
refined the principles established during our revolutionary period — prinnples 
thought out by men of intellect and codified in the Declaration of Independence 
and the federal Consiituiion — and have since that lime worked to preserve and 
perfect a way of life guided by these principles Under the pressure of internal 
strains and foreign wars, cold and hot. we have so far avoided becoming truly 
reactionary 

There is a clear danger, however, that the external pressure of a revoluiionary 
Communist philosophy, even though its internal influence is very small, may 
provoke ihe unwary into adopting a reactionary posiurc Nowhere is this danger 
more present than in regard to the schools Our schools have traditionally been, as 
must be the case with any conservative soaety. less interested m intellect than in 
tcchnic. but nonetheless more interested in intellect than in moralitv Elaborate 
precautions have been taken to prevent the excessive intrusion of overt religious or 
political interests into the public and private schools But by placing control t/ 
Khools m the hands of all too often trchnieally, rather than inielleetually. com- 
miiicd educators anti pranical business and professional men, equally elaboraie 
efforis are made to ensure that tcchnic takes precedence over inteilea 
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Thus, in the view taken in this essay, ihc school problem of the contemporary 
United States does not arise from some inexplicable deterioration of moral and 
intellectual stamina, related to a Spenglerian decline of the West. Nor is it the 
consequence of any particularly perverse philosophy of education. The progressive 
schoolman and the fundamentalist in education — neither of whom wants precisely 
what 1 want, but who are nonetheless likely lobe skilled, devoted, and self-sacrific- 
ing public servants — are both at the mercy of innumerable scmieducatcd elector- 
ates and their politically affiliated school boards, of state and federal educational 
bodies, of legislatures, of boards of trustees, of colleges and foundations, all of 
whom are exquisitely sensitive to dangers to the conservative position, and many 
of whom will soon be all too ready to insist that the school's first duty is to develop 
moral and well-trained citizens and soldiers, and that its last duty is to discipline 
the mind. 

Let me suggest what, in a conservative society intending to survive m a revolu- 
tionary world by refusing to freeze into the reactionary posture, the value hier- 
archy of the schools should be The cultivation of intellect should come first, 
technic second, and morality last Intellect should be cultivated in all persons, to 
the limit of their abilities, and those whose abilities are least should learn to 
respect and admire the achievements and the rewards of those more fortunate 
(This is not a psychological impossibility, nor need it be traumatic athletic sports 
are not prohibited as mentally unhygienic simply because ability and hard work 
are conspicuously rewarded, while the vast majority are left to watch delightedly 
the feats of the stars ) Far from supinely assuming that the rigor of logic and 
mathematics and of language studies does not generalize to anything but itself, 
such rigor should be required in work on all other subjects, both humane and 
scientific. The goal should be a citizenry who feel an obligation to be rational in 
their thinking on personal or public affairs as well as in their technical work 

Now this, to my mind, is the kind of thing that intellect is all about. Intellect is 
a cultural matter, it must be learned, and. for survival, it must be used Our 
country’s survival as a conservative society — or, indeed, as any kind of society — 
depends radically upon maintaining a system of schools which teaches the 
tradition of intellect as its primary obligation. 
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Questions and implications for Practice 


4.1 GEORGE D. SPINDLER 

1 Does guidance-personnel work in its stress on ihe individual lend lo rein- 
force traditional values? Defend your point of view 

2 Is It desirable or perhaps inescapable for the guidance-personnel worker to 
understand and to take a posiiion in terms of these conflictmi; values’ Would it be 
preferable for the counselor to profess agnosticism to irj lo maintain .i tolerant, 
neutral position’ Is this possible^ 

3. Where, in your opinion, should guidance-personnel workers be placed on the 
continuum on which Spindler places other groups involved with education 

4, How can the guidance-personnel worker attempt to deal with the tensions 
caused by the transformation apparently going on m American society ’ 

4.2 VIDICH AND BENSMAN 

I Does the guidance worker in Peabody’s school need the kind of sophisti- 
cation Peabody possesses, or is n enough for him |usi to counsel siudcnis’ Is 'h 
perhaps, possible for the counselor to avoid visibility and thus also avoid criticism, 
conflict, and opposition that could obstruct his work’ Could his insistence on con- 
fidentiality reduce his visibihiy and thus tncrcase the scope wuhm which he can 
work without friction from other elements’ Can his very effort to operate in re- 
lation to only one person at a time get him into complications’ How and why’ 

2 . "Wouldn’t It be asking a good deal to expect that teachers, guidance coun- 
selors, Deans of Women, Deans of Men. and college professors should care about 
and try to understand their school board or their board of trustees and the com- 
munily in which their school or college is located’ After all, most guidance-per- 
sonnel workers, for instance, arc trained to be experts in individual psychology 
and dyadic counseling Why shouldn’t they simply trust the principal or president 
lo deal I'lth politics and ask him to protect them from having to waste their time 
on such matters’" Do you agree or disagree with the point of view expressed in 
the above statement’ Why’ 

4J ROBERT DAHL 

1 In what way would the guidance-personnel program benefit by a study' of 
the distribution of influence in some school or college situation that you know 
well’ 

2. On higher cduc.Mton levels do you think students themseUes ought 'veil 
in'ohed in such a study’ W’hy or why not’ If so. just how might their interest 
enlisted’ What roles should they have’ What sort of structure might be used 
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How might students be given help to make them vtfork of good quality^ How could 
the process be safeguarded so that students will not feel they are being exploited or 
overdirected’ 

3. What kind of training, knowledge, and skills would be useful in attempting 
to produce a true, fair, and revealing picture of the power structure and distri- 
bution of influence in any situation' 

4.4 ROBERT C. WOOD 

I. Most, but not all, educators and a large majority of citizens, would agree 
that “the function of public education JisJ no longer ‘schooling’ in the restricted 
sense of imparting definite skills and knowledge Now its responsibility is even 
greater it is nothing less than the successful ordering of man's relationship to 
man, the happy adjustment of the individual to soaety ” 

If you agree with this statement of Wood’s, it might make an interesting ex- 
ercise to project yourself into a specific role in some school or college you know 
well and try to think of all the appropriate and cfTeciive ways in which you as a 
professional worker might try to contribute to your students learning how to order 
their relationships successfully with others, and how to adjust happily to society 

2 Wood also says the goal of the school system is as unspecific as the citizen’s 
individual prescription for the ills of all mankind Would your ability to relate 
“appropriate and effective ways in which you as a professional worker might try 
to contribute to students learning how lo order their relationships with others and 
how to adjust happily to society” tend lo contribute to the specificity of educa- 
tional goals’ Why or why not’ 

Would you, for instance, be able, and would you think it appropriate — if in- 
vited to do so — to discuss with a Kiwanis Club (or some other community group) 
ivhy the cultivation of raijonally acquired skills is no longer a suffirient objectne 
for the school’ 

4.5 ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE 

1. To what extent do you agree with Wallace’s brilliant analysis of schools in 
various types of societies? U your own view the relative importance of intellect, 
technic, and morality basic to the way you practice your profession? 

2. If the bulk of guidance-personnel workers in United States’ schools and col- 
leges were to assign supreme importance to technic as being of most value in our 
technological age, to morality as being essential to community peace and comfort, 
and to intellect as of third importance, what effea, according to Wallace, might 
this have on moving us into another type of soaety.’ 

3. Compare the broad frame of reference within which Wallace views the 
values of our society with the more specific view that Spindler takes with regard to 
traditional and emerging values. 



PART III 

THE INDIVIDUAL, 
SOCIETY, 
AND CULTURE 


Having examined individuals and groups behaving end interacting in 
the complex situations that constitute the guidance counselor's imme- 
diate working environment, we now take a closer look at the indi- 
vidual — what he is and how he gets that way Lhe various analyses 
and discussions that are presented in the next sewn chapters ap- 
proach this general problem from several points of view, the overall 
purpose of the selections being to examine the individual as a produn 
of, and existing in the context of. a social environment The relevance 
of the materials included here as less direct than that of the selections 
in Chapters 3 and 4. which focused directly on education It should 
become clear, however, that the relevance is nonetheless there and. 
although more indirect, n is also more basic. 

Chapter 5 deals with the relationship between the individual and his 
social environment at the broadest level Which aspects of a person 
are derived from the fact that he lives in society? Which aspects of a 
society and its culture significantly affect the development of its 
tTTomiws? Chapter 6 approaches »he prObiem from a different eh- 
rection. examining some of the major groups situations, and interac- 
tions through which the relationship between the individual and his 
social context is created and nurtured Chapter 7 elaborates on 
Chapters 5 and 6 in that it deals with particular features of the social 
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structure, the nature of their effects, and the cultural variations and segmentation 
associated with them Chapter 8 is cwtcerned quite exclusively with the crucial 
element of the educational process — learning The selections in this chapter bring 
many of the ideas and findings dealt with in earlier ones as well as some new 
ones, into a common focus, both specifying aruf elaborating their relevance to what 
and how individuals learn 

In Chapter 9, the individual's social self is broken down further into parts, called 
roles, which are used as units in analyzing a number of situations and behaviors 
Chapter 10 deals with some of the patterned relationships among individual, social, 
and cultural factors which shape and direct the behavior of the individual so that a 
"working" relationship between him artd his social environment is maintained Fi- 
nally. Chapter 11 considers the phenomenon of change in social systems and, 
mostly through concrete illustrations, shows the complexity of both causes and ef- 
fects that are associated with even the simplest social alterations 



Chapter 5 


Cultural 
Dimensions 
of Personality 
and Behavior 


The association between what people are like and their membership 
in particular societies and cultures was a part of men’s thinking long 
before social scientists made it the target of their attention and inquiry 
People from a particular region or nation are sometimes characterized 
as friertdiy. lazy, stingy, hard-working, trusting, warm, hospitable, re- 
served. etc. Whether such descriptions are accurate or not. implicit in 
their usage is the notion that a common origin will produce similarities 
in traits and behavior — that "where one comes from'* helps to de- 
termine what one is (ike 

Once these hidden assumptions are exposed, certain questions 
fallow quite directly. Which aspects of a person’s background are 
crucial? Precisely how do they have their effects? Having accounted 
for similarities among people, how do we account for differences? The 
selections that follow in this chapter aim to examine these questions 
and the many issues and problems they subsume 

Even without any tormaf training in social science, most people 
today are familiar with that part of its general approach which con- 
siders. in the first place, that man can be understood only in terms of 
his environment and, secondly, that perhaps the most significant as- 
pects of that environment are those which are. in effect, "man 
made" — societies and their cufture. Such a conclusion, easily and 
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widely accepted today, is the result of lengthy and intensive thought and empirical 
investigation concerning the sources of man's character and behavior Yet. the 
careful sorting out of what is given in man's biology and what he has come by 
through other processes for which physical structure is only one of the necessary 
conditions is an enterprise which has by no means been completed 

As we know him, man is a phenomenon existing only in the context of a culture 
The concept has meaning lor us only as it implies the existence of social arrange- 
ments and shared symbols of some kind, however rudimentary These are the prod- 
ucts of the unique intellectual capacities that are made possible by man's physicel 
structure As such they are an inherent part of what man is and he cannot be 
described except in terms of them. Nevertheless, for purposes of scientific under- 
standing It IS necessary to break down this unity into its basic elements and trace 
the manner in which they are interrelated 

From one point of view, culture may be said to be the result of man's struggle 
with the physical environment and his attempts to understand both the nature and 
the meaning of that struggle The outstanding finding of social science m thi* 
respect, however i$ that men in different places and at different times have used a 
virtually innumerable variety of methods to st^ve the problems posed by the fact of 
living and have developed a comparable range of symbols and meanings 1o niake 
their world and their life comprehensible 

Comparisons among societies at different stages of development and in different 
physical settings have freed our perspective and made it clear that the social and 
cultural phenomena that constitute our own life experience are only a very limited 
segment from a wide range of possible venation Such study has gradually revealed 
the intricate relationship between the conient of people's lives and the way they 
themselves define and perccrve it As individuals have been observed, analyzed, 
and compared over a variety of physical, social and cultural conditions, the reali- 
zation has emerged that an individual s sociocultural environment is an integral part 
of his personality and behavior These are the complex products of the human or- 
ganism's striving to obtain satisfaaion for its needs from the environment, and 
therefore their form and content deperxt importantly on which aspects of the 
environment the culture makes available, how different satisfactions are defined 
and evaluated, end the means for obtaining the satisfactions to which the individual 
■s culturally directed 

Societies and cultures are not merely aggregates of structures and symbols that 
cope with the problems of cotlective life They are. rather, coherent systems, tiy 
which we mean that their content and functioning are dependent on and partly 
determine the nature of each of their elements The elements of a sociocultural 
system mcfude its individual members, the arrangements by which their relation- 
ships are organized and regulated so that the tasks necessitated by group life S'e 
accomplished, and the beliefs goals, values, and other symbols which give rise to 
and diiect mdwrtluat and gtoup behavior AH systems strive to maintain thew own 
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stability and continuity by ensuring the integration of the component parts In the 
case of a sociocultural system, this means that the system strives to mold its indi- 
vidual members in a manner compatible with the structure of the system as a 
whole. More specifically, the system tends to motivate individuals toward those 
goals which are available within the system and it fosters conceptions of what is 
necessary, desirable, and valuable that are compatible with the conditions that the 
system seeks to maintain Or, to state it in yet another way. the personalities of 
members of a well-integrated socieiy would be such that individuals would derive 
satisfaction from its culture and woufd not. generally or predominantly, behave in a 
manner contrary to its major themes To the extent that a sociocultural system 
approaches such conditions, personality dimensions will reflect cultural ones and. 
at the same time, the persistence of dominant cultural themes will be fostered by 
the personality patterns with which they are congruent Such conditions, however, 
are only theoretical possibilities and not >o be found in any real society They do 
not constitute actual situations, but. rather. irKficate the direction in which social 
and cultural pressures operate To the extent that the system falls short of such 
integration, strains and conflicts arise both for the individual and for the society, 
making other forms of adjustment or compensation necessary and increasing the 
likelihood of change. 

Over and beyond such considerations, however, not all members of a society 
have the same personality Together with his physical endowment the events of 
each individual's life history shape his personality. These events, to be sure, are 
culturally patterned, but withm those limns a wide variety of configurations are 
possible, involving both common and unique aspects and situations, and producing 
personalities which will likewise have similar as well as different elements and 
combinations of elements Having recognized that individual personalities both 
reflect culture and shape, reinforce, and perpetuate it the problem of specifying 
this reciprocal relationship and identifying the events and processes through which 
It becomes established still remains. The selections presented in this chapter 
suggest some of the directions which social science inquiry has pursued in its 
attack on this problem 


5.1 INTRODUCTION 

In this selection. Ralph Untoa an anthropologist, defines the concept of culture 
and places personality in relation to it. He distinguishes the role of the person as a 
social unit, produced by and integrated with the culture, from the concurrent role of 
the person as an individual, reflecting but also deviating from standard patterns In 
presenting this dual view of the individual, this selection serves as an introduction 
to the other materials in this chapter as welt as to the subsequent chapters in Part 
111 . 
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Linton contests the rather common tendency to consider all of a person's actions 
and qualities as a product of his individual diaracienstics. pointing out that most of 
what a person is and does is better explained in terms of cultural patterns Thus 
Linton makes a distinction between the personality, by which he means the unique 
features of the person, and the total individual by which he means the personality 
plus the culturally predictable features Linton's approach to this issue represents 
that of a major segment within the held of anthropology, but it should be noted 
here that there are other anthropologists who work with different conceptions of 
the relationship between culture and personatity and thus Linton's views should not 
be thought of as the anthropological aj^roach 

When we speak of "culture" in our society, of course, the term does not refer to 
a Single homogeneous system to which all individuals are uniformly linked The 
particular aspects of culture which constitute an individual's reality may be a com- 
posite of ethnic, minority group, social class, or regional elements operating in re 
lation to more general themes from the overall culture of the society If we could 
know all the relevant cultural influences most of an individual s behavior would be 
seen to "ht," indeed to be rather predictable But in actuality our understanding 
tends to be much more limited, not ot>ty because such thorough information is 
unlikely, but primarily because our perceptions are shaped by our own particular 
pattern of cultural influences As a result we look at the products of a differertl 
culture and respond to them as if they should ht into ours 

This creates a basic problem for the practitioner who deals with individuals from 
a variety of cultural backgrounds, and who must interact with them as a basic part 
of his role Social interaction presumes, if u is to continue and be even minimally 
smooth, a common framework of symbols and meanings, behavioral as well as 
verbal Such similarity, however, will not necessarily be the typical situation for 
say, the middle-class guidance counselor working in a slum school, or for the white 
counselor explaining a Negro child's learning problems to the child's parents, or for 
any guidance counselor attempting to lustify certain prohibitions to a deviant teen 
ager In any of these cases the guidance counselor s help may be resisted not 
because the individual is neurotically defensive, or deliberately obstructive or unin- 
telligent. but quite possibly because the whole concept of help and of the rcla 
tionships and situations in which ii k appropriate is so different in his culture than 
in the one which defines the counselor's role 

The materials in subsequent selections wilt add much substance of specific rele- 
vance to the work of a guidance counselor, to the notion presented below of the 
embeddedness of personality and culture in each other Here, however, the goal ■* 
to confront this fact fully and at its most general level, initiating a shift in the 
reader s focus from the self-contained individual to the larger system of the ind'- 
vidual-m-the-culiure (or. indeed, the colture-.n-ihe-mdividual) as the source of be- 
havior and personality 
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5.1 THE INDIVIDUAL, CULTURE, AND 
SOCIETY' 

Ralph Linton 


For the present it is sufficient to define a culture as the of life of any so* 
cieh. This way of life includes innumerable details of behavior hut all of these 
have certain factors in common Theyall represent the normal, anticipated response 
of any of the society’s members to a particular situation. Thus, in spite of 
the infinite number of minor variations whidi can be found in the responses of 
various individuals, or even in those of the same individual at different times, it 
will be found that most of the people in a society will respond to a given situation 
in much the same way. In our own society, for example, nearly cverybodv eats 
three times a day and takes one of these meals approximately at noon. Moreover, 
individuals Vvho do not follow this routine are regarded as queer. Such a consensus 
of behavior and opinion constitutes a culture pattern; the culture as a whole ts a 
more or less organized aggregate of such patterns 
The culture as a whole provides the members of any society with an indispen* 
sable guide in all the affairs of life. It would be impossible either for them or for 
the society to function efTeaive!) without it. The fact that most members of the 
society will react to a given situation in a given way makes it possible for anyone 
lo predict their behavior with a high degree of probability, even (hough never with 
absolute certainty This predictability is a prerequisite for any sort of organized 
social living If the individual is going to do things for others, he must have assur- 
ance that he will get a return. The presence of culture patterns, with their back- 
ground of social approval and consequent potentialities for social pressure upion 
those who do not adhere lo them, provides him with that assurance. Moreover, 
through long experience and largely by the use of the trial-and-error method, the 
culture patterns which are characteristic of any sodeiy have usually come to be 
cfoseiy adjusted to one another. The individual can ?ct good results if he adheres 
to them, poor or even negative ones if he does not. The old proverb. ''IMien in 
Rome do as the Romans do.” is based on sound observation In Rome or in anv 
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other society things are organized in terms of the local culture patterns and make 
few provisions for departure from them The difficulties of an Englishman in quest 
of his tea in a small Middle Western American town would be a case in point. 

If the presence of culture patterns is necessary to the functioning of any society, 
it IS equally necessary to its perpetuation The structure, that is, system of organi- 
zation, of a society is itself a matter of culture Although for purposes of descrip- 
tion we can turn to spatial analogies and plot such a system in terms of posi- 
tions, such positions cannot be defined adequately except in terms of the behavior 
expected of their occupants. Certain characteristics of age. sex, or biological rela- 
tionship may be prerequisites for the occupation <rf particular positions by the in- 
dividual, but even the designation of such prerequisites is a cultural matter Thus 
the positions of father and son in our own soaal system cannot be made clear by 
any statement of the biological relationship existing between the two. It is nec- 
essary to give an account of the culturally patterned behavior of the occupants of 
these positions towards each other When it comes to such positions as those of 
employer and employee, we find it impossible to define them except in terms of 
what the occupants of these two positions are expccied to do for (or possibly to) 
each other A position in a social system, as distinct from the individual or individu- 
als who may occupy it at a particular point in time, is actually a configuration 
of culture patterns. Similarly, the social system as a whole is a still more extensive 
configuration of culture patterns This configuration provides the individual with 
techniques for group living and social interaction in much the same way that other 
pattern configurations, also withm the total culture, provide him with techniques 
for exploiting the natural environment or protecting himself from supernatural 
dangers Societies perpetuate themselves by leaching the individuals in each gen- 
eration the culture patterns which belong with the positions in the society which 
they arc expected to occupy The new recruits to the society learn how to behave 
as husbands or chiefs or craftsmen and by so doing perpetuate these positions and 
with them the social system as a whole Without culture there could be neither 
social systems of the human sort nor the possibility of ad|usling new members of 
the group to them 

I realize that in the foregoing discussion of society and culture emphasis has 
been laid mainly upon the passive role of the individual and upon the way m 
which he is shaped by cultural arid social factors It is time now to present the 
other side of the picture No matter how carefully the individual has been trained 
or how successful his conditioning has been, he remains a distinct organism with 
his own needs and with capacities for independent thought, feeling, and action 
Moreover, he retains a considerable degree of individuality His integration into 
society and culture goes no deeper than his learned responses, and although in the 
adult these include the greater part of what we call the personality, there is still a 
good deal of the individual Irft over. Even in the most closely integrated societies 
and cultures no two people arc ever exactly alike 

Actually, the role of the individual with respect lo society is a double one 
Under ordinary circumstances, the more perfect his conditioning and consequent 
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inregrajion info ihe social sfruclure, the more effective his contribution to the 
smooth Tunctioning of the whole and ihc surer his rewards. However, societies 
have to exist and function in an evcrchanging world. The unparalleled ability of 
our species to adjust to changing conditions and to develop ever more effective 
responses to familiar ones rests upon the residue of individuality which survives in 
every one of us after society and culture have done their utmost. As a simple unit 
in the social organism, the individual perpetuates the status quo. As an individual 
he helps to change the status quo when the need arises. Since no environment is 
ever complefel)' static, no society can survive sviihouf the occasiona] inventor and 
his ability to find solutions for new problems Although he frequently invents in 
response to pressures which he shares with other members of his society, it is his 
own needs which spur him on lo invention The first man who wrapped a skin 
about him or fed a fire did this not because he was conscious that his society 
needed these innovations but because he felt cold To pass to a higher level of 
culture complexity, no matter how injurious an existing institution may be to a 
society m the face of changing conditions, the stimulus to change or abandon it 
never comes from the individual upon whom it entails no hardship. Nfew social 
inventions are made by those who suffer from the current conditions, not by those 
who profit from them 

An understanding of the double role of individuaJs as individuaU and as units in 
society will provide a key to many of the problems which trouble students of 
human behavior In order to function successfully as a unit in society, the indi- 
vidual must assume certain stereotyped forms of behavior, that is, culture patterns 
A great many of these culture patterns are oriented towards the maintenance of 
sodety rather than the satisfaction of individual needs Sodeties are organisms of a 
sort, and it has become common practice to speak of their having needs of their 
own as distinct from those of the individuals who compose them Such usage 
carries unfortunate implications, since the qualities of societies are quite different 
from those of living organisms. It is safer to express the necessities implicit m the 
sonal situation by saying that a society can neither endure through lime nor 
function successful!)' at an)' point in lime unless ibe associated culture fulfills 
certain conditions. It must include techniques for indoctrinating new individuals in 
the society’s system of values and for training them to occupy particular places m 
its structure It must also include techniques for rewarding socially desirable be- 
havior and discouraging that which is socially undesirable. Lastly, the behavior 
patterns which compose the culture must be adjusted to one another in such a way 
as to avoid conflict and prevent the results of one pattern of behavior from ne- 
gating those of another. All sociclirs have developed Cultures which fulfill these 
conditions, although the processes involved in their development are still obscure 

The culture patterns upon which any sodety depends for its survival must be 
established as patterns of habitual re^nsc on the part of its members. This is 
rendered possible by roan’s extraordinary ability to absorb teaching. Teaching is 
used advisedly since something more than mere learning from accidental and 
unorganized experience is involved All human bdngs receive deliberate and pur- 
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poseful instruction from their elders. Complex patterns of behavior are transferred 
from generation to generation in this way The individual's incentive for assuming 
these patterns lies in the satisfaction which they afford to his personal needs, espe- 
cially his need for favorable response from others However, from the point of 
view of his society such satisfactions are important mainly as bait He learns the 
patterns as wholes, and these wholes subtend the necessities of social living quite 
as much as they subtend his own needs He takes the bait of immediate personal 
satisfaction and is caught upon the hook of socialization. I le would learn to cat in 
response to his own hunger drive, but his elders teach him to “eat like a gen- 
tleman.” Thus, in later years, his hunger drive elicits a response which will not 
only satisfy it but do so in a way acceptable to his society and compatible with us 
other culture patterns Through instruction and imitation the individual develops 
habits which cause him to perform his social role not only effectively but largely 
unconsciously. This ability to integrate into a single configuration elements of be- 
havior some of which serve to meet individual needs, others to satisfy social neces- 
sities, and to learn and transmit such configurations as wholes is the thing that 
makes human societies possible By assuming such configurations and establishing 
them as habits the individual is ad|usted to occupy a particular position m society 
and to perform the role associated with that position 
The fact that most human behavior is taught in the form of organized configu- 
rations rather than simply developed by the individual on the basis of experience, 
is of the utmost importance to personality studies It means that the way m which 
a person responds to a particular situation often provides a better clue to what his 
teaching has been than to what his personality is In general, all the individuals 
w ho occupy a given position m the structure of a particular society will respond to 
many situations in very much the same way That any one individual of such a 
group manifests this response proves nothing about his personality except that he 
has normal learning ability His personal predispositions will be revealed not by 
his culturally patterned responses but by his deviations from the culture pattern It 
IS not the main theme of his behavior but the overtones which are significant for 
understanding him as an individual In this fact lies the great importance of cul- 
tural studies for personality psychology Until the psychologist knows what the 
norms of behavior imposed by a particular society are and can discount them as 
indicators of personality he will be unable to penetrate behind the facade of social 
conformity and cultural uniformity to reach the authentic individual. 

The real culture of any society consists of the actual behavior, and so on, of its 
members It includes a vast number of elements, no two of which are identical. No 
tv .0 persons ever react to a ^ven stimulus in exactly the same way. and even the 
same person will react to such a stimulus differenily at different times Every mdi- 
vfcicfjf hie of fiefiavior differs in some paiticufar from every other hit To increase 
ihe complexity, no two stimuli are ever identical, either Howeicr. the individual 
is able to develop successful and more or less automatic adjustments to hi» 
environment in spite of this intrinsic variability He generalizes with respect to 
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stimuli of a particular sort, lumping them together on the basis of their similarities 
and ignoring their differences Thus a student learns that the ringing of a bell in 
the classroom means that the hour is up and ignores the minor day-to-day differ- 
ences in the tone and duration of the signal. Similarly, his response to such a 
signal, although never twice exactly the same, will be much the same on all occa- 
sions. Passing from the individual to groups of individuals having a common 
background of knowledge and experience, we find a very similar situation. To 
revert to the classroom, all the experienced students will prepare to leave the room 
when they hear the bell ring Although their individual preparations will differ in 
detail, the differences will normally fall within a rather narrow range of variation 
Thus the students are fairly certain to close their notebooks and gather up 
whatever objects they have brought to class with them but exceedingly unlikely to 
take off their overcoats or rubbers 

It follows that the innumerable items of behavior which constitute a real culture 
can be sorted out on the basis of the situations which normally evoke them Each 
generalized situation will be linked with a particular senes of behaviors all of 
which have numerous features in common Moreover, the variations in such a 
series will ordinarily be found to fall within certain easily recognizable limits. 
These limits may be set by purely practical considerations; thus there are only a 
few ways in which coiled baskets can be made. They may also be established by 
social sanctions Thus every society has ccruin recognized techniques for getting 
married or for approaching a superior to ask a favor. In either case, behaviors 
which fall outside the normal range simply do not bring the desired results. This 
fact will be tacitly recognized by the members of the society themselves. Behaviors 
which fall within the effective range will be considered normal, while those which 
fall outside it will be regarded as queer and. frequently, as reprehensible 

Such a range of normal responses to a particular situation may be designated as 
a pattern within the real culture. Conversely, the real culture may be conceived of 
as a configuration composed of a great number of such pauerns all of which are, 
in greater or less degree, mutually adjusted and functionally interrelated. The 
important thing to remember is that each of the real culture patterns is not a 
single item of behavior but a senes of behaviors varying within certain limits. . . 

THE ROLE OF One of the most important scientific develop- 
IN modem times has been the recog- 

nition of culture. It has been said that the last 
PERSONALITY FORMATION ihing wfiKhadifeWcrin the deep sea would be 
likely to discovw would be water. He would 
become conscious of its existence only if some accident brought him to the surface 
and introduced him to air Man, throughout most of his history, has been only 
vaguely conscious of the existence of culture and has owed even this consciousness 
to contrasts between the customs of his own sodety and those of some other with 
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which he happened to be brought into contact The ability to see the culture of 
one’s own soacty as a whole, to esaluaic its patterns and apprcaatc their implica- 
tions, calls for a degree of objectivity which is rarely if ever achieved It is no 
accident that the modern scienlists’s understanding of culture has been derived so 
largely from the study of non-European cultures where observation could be aided 
by contrast Those who know no culture other than their own cannot know their 
own Until very recent limes even psychologists have failed to appreciate that all 
human beings, themselves included, develop and function in an environment 
which IS, for the most part, culturally determined As long as they limited their 
investigations to individuals reared within the frame of a single culture they' could 
not fail to arrive at concepts of human nature which were far from the truth Even 
such a master as Freud frequently posited instincts to account for reactions tvhich 
we now see as directly referable to cultural conditioning With the store of knowl- 
edge of other societies and cultures which is now available, it is possible to ap- 
proach the study of personality with fewer preconceptions and to reach a closer 
approximation to the truth 

It must be admitted at once that ihe observation and recording of data on person- 
ality in non-European societies is still fraught with great difficulty It is hard 
enough to get reliable material in our own 

In spite of this frank recognition of difficulties and limitations which only lime 
can remove, certain facts seem to be well established All anthropologists who have 
come to know the members of non-European societies intimately are in substantial 
agreement on certain points These arc (I) Personality norms differ in different 
societies (2) The members of any socieiy will always show considerable individual 
variation in personality (3) Much of the same range of variation and much the 
same personality types are to be found in all soaetles Although anthropologists 
base these conclusions on informal observations, they seem to be substantiated by 
the results of certain objective tests Thus Rorschach series from differem societies 
reveal diffcrcm norms for such series as wholes They also reveal a wide range of 
individual variation within each scries and much overlapping between senes Even 
without this csidcnce. the consensus of opinion on the part of those who should be 
in a position to know cannot be dismissed lightly In the absence of more complete 
and accurate information it seems justifiable to actepi these conclusions as facts 
and to take them as the starting point for our investigation of the role of culture in 
personality formation 

That the norms for personality differ in diffcrcm societies will scarcely be 
d^bted by anyone who has had experience irf sodciies other than his own In faa 
the average individual tends to exaggerate rather than minimize such differences 
c only question likely to be raised in this connection is whether a given society 
should be thought of as having a single personality norm or as having a series of 
different personality norms each of which is associated with a particular status 
poup within the society. Any difficulty in reconciling these two points of view will 
disappear when one sees them m proper perspective The members of anv society 
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will always be found to have a lonq sctics of personality elements tn common. 
These elements may be of any degree of specificity, ranging from simple overt 
responses of the sort involved in “table manners” to highly generalized attitudes. 
Responses of the latter type may underlie a wide range of more specific responses 
in the individual Similarly, value-attitude systems which arc shared by the 
members of a society may be reflected in several diPfercnt forms of status-linked 
overt behavior. Thus the men and women within a society may share the same 
attitudes with respect to feminine modesty or masculine courage, although the 
behavior linked with these attnudes will necessarily be difTcrent for each se.x. For 
the women the common modesty attitudes will be expressed in particular patterns 
of dress or conduct, for the men in more generalized responses of approval or dis- 
approval for particular costumes or conduct These common personality elements 
together form a fairly well-integrated configuraiton which may be called the Basic 
Personality T\pe for the society as a whole. The existence of this configuration 
provides the members of the society with common understandings and values and 
makes possible the unified emotional response of the society's members to situa- 
tions in which their common values are involved 

It will also be found that in every society there are additional configurations of 
responses which are linked with certain socially delimited groups within the so- 
ciety. Thus, ih practically all cases, diflerent response configurations are eharac- 
teristic for men and for women, for adolescents and for adults, and so on In a 
stratified society similar differences may be observed between the responses 
characteristic of individuals from diflerent social levels, as nobles, commoners, and 
slaves These status-linked response configurations may be termed Status Person- 
alities They are of the utmost imporianre to the surressful funnioning of the so- 
ciety, since they make it possible for its members to interaa successfully on the 
basis of status cues atone. Thus even in dealings between complete strangers, 
simple recognition of the social positions of the two individuals involved makes it 
possible for each to predict how the other will respond to most situations. 

The status personaiiiics ren^nized by any' soacty are superimposed upon its 
basic personality type and are thoroughly integrated with the latter. However, 
they differ from the basic personality type in being heavily weighted on the side of 
specific Overt responses. The weighting is so pronounced that it might even be 
questioned whether status personalities can be said to include any value-attitude 
systems distinct from those included in the basic personality. However, I feel that 
it is legiiimate to distinguish between knowledge of a particular value-attitude 
system and participation in such a system Asuius personality will rarely include 
any value-attitude system which is unknown to the members of other status 
groups, although it might come to do so under conditions of extreme iniergroup 
hostility. On the other hand, tt may very well include value-attitude systems in 
which the members of other status groups do not participate. Thus free men may- 
know and allow for the attitudes of slaves without actually sharing them. In any 
case, it is the specific, overt responses which give status personalities most of their 
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social siRnificance As lonn as the individual develops these responses, he can 
runction successfully in the status whether he shates the associated value-altitude 
systems or not Informal obaervatinn leads us to believe that such cases are fairly 
numerous in all soticiies The speafic response patterns of a status personality are 
presenmd to the individual in simple, concrete terms which make it easy to learn 
them Social pressure Inwards their assumption is constant, and adherence to them 
IS socially rewarded and deviation from them punished Even the internal conflicts 
which may arise during the assumption of a specific response pattern which is at 
variance with one of the individual’s value-attitude systems arc not too disturbing. 
Although they may be vigorous at first, they lend to dimmish and finally dis- 
appear as the response becomes automalired and unconscious 
The inlluenees whieh culiorc everts on the developing personality are of two 
quite dilTeren, sorts On the one hand we have ihout influence, which derive from 
the tollurally patterned behavior of other individuals lomordr the child. These 
begin to operate from the moment ol birth and are of paramount importance 
during in ancy On the other hand we have those inlloences which derive from the 
ndividual s observation of, or instruction in, the patterns of behavior character- 
of his society Many of these patterns do not alftcl him directly, but they 
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of their peculiarities seemed to be rather consistently linked with certain sorts of 
atypical childhood experiences The extension of personality studies to other so- 
cieties in which both the normal patterns of child-rearing and the normal person- 
ality configurations for adults were different from our own only served to em- 
phasize the importance of very early conditioning Many of the “normal" aspects 
of European personalities which were accepted at first as due to instinctive factors 
arc now recognized as results of our own particular patterns of child care. Although 
study of the relations between various societies' techniques for child-rearing 
and the basic personality types for adults in these societies has barely begun, we 
have already reached a point where certain correlations seem to be recognizable. 
Although a listing of all these correlations is impossible in a discussion as brief as 
the present one, a few examples may serve for illustration. 

In societies in which the culture pattern prescribes absolute obedience from the 
child to the parent as a prerequisite for rewards of any sort, the normal adult will 
tend to be a submissive individual, dependent, and lacking m initiative. Even 
though he has largely forgotten the childhood experiences which led to the estab- 
lishment of these attitudes, his first reaction to any new situation will be to look to 
someone in authority for support and direction. It is worth noting in this con- 
nection that there are many societies in which the patterns of child-rearing arc so 
effective in producing adult personalities of this type that special techniques have 
been developed for training a few selected individuals for leadership Thus, among 
the Tanala of Madagascar, eldest sons arc given dtffereniial treatment from birth, 
this treatment being designed to develop initiative and willingness to assume re- 
sponsibility, while other children are systematically disciplined and repressed 
Again, individuals who are reared in very small family groups of our own type 
have a tendency to focus their emotions and thdr anticipations of reward or pun- 
ishment on a few other individuals. In this they arc harking back unconsciously 
to a childhood in which all satisfactions and frustrations derived from their own 
fathers and mothers In societies where the child is reared in an extended family 
environment, with numerous adults about, any one of whom may either reward or 
punish, the normal personality will tend in the opposite direction In such societies 
the average individual is incapable of strong or lasting attachments or hatreds to- 
wards particular persons. AH personal interactions embody an unconscious al- 
titude of. “Oh, well, another will be along presently.” It is difficult to conceive of 
such a society embodying in its culture such patterns as our concepts of romantic 
love, or of the necessity for finding the one and only partner without whom life 
will be meaningless 

Such examples could be multiplied indefinitely, but the above will serve to show 
the sort of correlations which arc now emerging from studies of personality and 
culture. These correlations reflect linkages of a simple and obvious sort, and it is 
already plain that such one-to-one relationships between cause and effeo arc in 
the minority. In most cases we have to deal with complex configurations of child- 
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training paiterns which, as a whole, produce complex personality configurations 
in the adult. Nevertheless, no one who is familiar with the results which have 
already been obtained can doubt that here lies the key to most of the difTercnccs in 
basic personality type which have hitherto been ascribed to hereditary factors. The 
“normal” members of different societies owe their varying personality configura- 
tions much less to their genes than to their nurseries 

While the culture of any society determines the deeper levels of its members’ 
personalities through the particular techniques of child-rearing to which it sub|eas 
them, Its influence docs not end with this It goes on to shape the rest of their 
personalities by providing models for their specific responses as well This latter 
process continues throughout We As the individual matures and then ages, he 
constantly has to unlearn patterns of response which have ceased to be effective 
and to learn new ones more appropriate to his current place in the society. At 
every step in this process, culture serves as a guide It not only provides him with 
models for his changing roles but also ensures that these roles shall be, on the 
whole, compatible with his deep-seated value-atiiiude sysiems All the patterns 
within a single culture tend to show a son of psychological coherence quite aside 
from their functional interrelations VN'iih rare exceptions, the “normal" indi- 
vidual who adheres to (hem will not be required to do anything which is incom- 
patible with the deeper levels of his personality structure Lven uhen one society 
borrows patterns of behavior from another, these patterns will usually be modified 
and reworked until they become congruous with the basic personality type of the 
borrowers Culture may compel the atypical individual to adhere to forms of be- 
havior which are repugnant to him, but when such behavior is repugnant to the 
bulk of a society’s members. K is culture which has to give way 
Turning to the other side of the picture, the acquisition of new behavior pat- 
terns tvhich are congruous with the individual's gcneralued value-amtude systems 
tends to reinforce these systems and to establish them more firmly as lime passes 
The individual who spends his life in anv society with a fairly stable culture finds 
his personality becoming more firmly imegraced as he grows older His adolescent 
doubts and questionings with respect to the auUudes implicit in his culture dis- 
appear as he reaffirms them in his adherence to the oven behavior which his 
culture prescribes In time he emerges as a pillar of society, unable to understand 
how anyone can emenam such dmdns. While this process may not make for 
progress, it certainly makes for individual contentment The state of such a person 
is infinitely happier than that of one who finds himself compelled to adhere to 
patterns of oven behavior which are not congruous with the value-attitude systems 
established by his earliest expencmes The result of such incongruities can be seen 
in many individuals who have had to adapt to rapidly changing culture conditions 
such as those which obtain in our own society. It is even more evident in the case 
of ihosc who, having begun life m one culture, are attempting to adjust to another 
These are the "marginal men" whose plight is recognized by all who have worked 
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«vith the phenomenon of acctihuntion. Lacking the reinforcement derived from 
constant expression in overt behavior, the early-established value-attitude systems 
of such individuals are weakened and overlaid. At the same time, it seems that 
they are rarely if ever eliminated, still less replaced by new systems congruous 
with the cultural milieu in which the individual has to operate. The acculturated 
individual can learn to act and even to think in terms of his new society’s culture, 
but he cannot learn to feel in these terms. At each point where decision is required 
he finds himself adrift with no fixed points of reference. 

In summary, the fact that personality norms differ for different societies can be 
explained on the basis of the different experience which the members of such so- 
cieties acquire from contact with ihcir cultures. In the case of a few small societies 
whose members have a homogeneous heredity, the influence of physiological 
factors in determining the psycholc^ical potentialities of the majority of these 
members cannot be ruled out, but the number of such cases is certainly small. 
Even when common hereditary factors may be present, they can affect only poten- 
tialities for response. They are never enough in themselves to account for the dif. 
fering content and oi^anizacion which we find in the basic personality types for 
different societies. . . . 

Similarities in the ability levels of members of different societies are not difficult 
to explain. All human beings are, after all, members of a single species, and the 
potential range of variations in this respect must be much the same for all so- 
cieties. Similarities in the generalized value-attitude systems of individuals reared 
In different cultural environments arc more difficult to account for, but there can 
be no question that they do occur. In the light of our present knowledge the most 
probable explanation seems to be that they are primarily a result of similar family 
situations operating upon individuals with similar levels of ability. It has already 
been noted that culture patterns for the interactions of family members always 
permit a considerable range of individual variation. In all societies the personaii- 
lies involved in family situations tend to arrange themselves in much the same 
Orders of dominance and to develop much the same patterns of private, informal 
interaction. Thus even in the most strongly patriarchal societies one encounters a 
Surprising number of families in which the wife and mother is the dominant 
member. She may accord her husband ext^gerated respect in public, but neither 
he nor the children will have any doubt as to where real poiver lies. Again, there 
arc a whole series of biologically conditioned situations which repeat themselves 
irrespective of the cultural setting. In every society there will be eldest children 
and. youogpst cKlldrccu, only children and those reared as members of a large 
sibling group, feeble, sickly children and strong, vigorous ones. The same thing 
holds for various sorts of parent-child lelaiionships. TTiere are favorite children, 
wanted or unwanted children, good sons and black sheep who are constantly 
subject to suspicion and discipline. Even while operating within the culturally es- 
tablished limits of parental auihwity, various parents may be affectionate and per- 
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missive or take a sadistic delight in exercising their disciplinary functions to the 
full. Each of these situations will result in a pariiculnr sort of early experience for 
the individual When essentially similar individuals in difTereni societies are 
exposed to similar family situations, the result will be a marked similarity in the 
deeper levels of their personality lonfigurations 

Although the family situations |usl discussed operate at what might be termed a 
subcultural level, the frequency with which a particular situation arises in a particu- 
lar society will be influenced by ruliural factors Thus it is much more dilTicult 
for a wife to establish control m a strongly patriarthai society than in a matri- 
archal one. In the former case she has to work counter to the accepted rules for the 
marital relationship and to brave all sorts of social pressures Only a woman of 
very strong character, or one with a very weak husband, will be able to establish 
dominance In the latter case any woman with ordiiuiry strength of character can 
dominate her household with the aid of social pressures In every society the bulk 
of the families will approximate to the culturally established norms in their 
members’ interpersonal relationships It follows that most of the children reared m 
a particular society will be exposed io similar family situations and will emerge 
with many elements of even the deeper levels of their personalities in cximmon 
This conclusion seems to be borne out by the study of a wide range of societies In 
every case numerous correlations can be established between the culture patterns 
for family organization and child-rearing and the basic personality type for adult 
members of the society 

In summary, culture must be considered the dominant factor in establishing the 
basic personality types for various societies and also in establishing the senes of 
status personalities which are charancrisiK for each society It must be remem- 
bered that basic personality types and status personalities, like culture construct 
paiterns, represent the modes within certain ranges of variation It is doubtful 
whether the actual personality of any individual wtl! ever agree at all points with 
cither of these abstractions With respect to the formation of individual personali- 
ties, culture operates as one of a scries of faaors which also includes the physiolog- 
ically determined potentialities of the individual and his relations with other 
individuals There can be liitle doubt that in eertain cases factors other than the 
cultural ones arc primarily responsible for producing a particular personality con- 
figuMtion However, it seems that in a ma|ority of cases the cultural factors are 
dominant We find that m all societies the personalities of the ■‘average,’’ 
‘•normal” individuals who keep the society operating in its accustomed ways can 
be accounted for in cultural terms At the same time we find that all societies 
include atypical individuals whose personalities fall outside the normal range of 
variation for the society The causes of such aberrant personalities are still imper- 
fecily understood They unquestionably dense in pari from accidents of early 
environment and experience In how far still other, genetically determined farters 
may be involved we are still unatdc to say 
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5 2 INTRODUCTION 

The second selection tn this chapter deals with one aspect of the social 
structure, kinship, which the author views as the mam link between the individual 
and his culture It ts an individual's "primary web of relationships." he asserts, that 
connects him to others and thus to the overall way of life of his society The nature 
of the kinship system must therefore be intimately related to the society's charac- 
teristic patterns and values, and it is the validity of this hypothesis that Hsu's essay 
aims to demonstrate 

Hsu posits four types of kinship systerns. distinguished in terms of the primary 
relationship which is given most emphasis by the culture (father-son. husband- 
wife. mother-son. brother-brotherl He then goes on to document the relation- 
ships between the psychological consequences of being reared in each system and 
the general features of societies in which n prevails His analysis is provocative and 
persuasive, although he rs careful to emphasize its exploratory and lerttalive nature 

Our own kinship system and its relationship to our cultural values and emphases 
fall under a different light when analyzed m these terms, some nonobvious features 
emerging more clearly and some apparently simple ones being shown to be less so 
The essential characteristic of Hsu's approach is its comparative orientation which, 
in examining the similarities and differences among particular cultures, does so 
from a single perspective that is more general than any one of them and leads to 
understanding that is more basic than that possible from a more limited approach 

Although Hsu identifies each type of kinship system with particular sets of 
foreign cultures, it is important to note again that there are many different cultural 
emphases within our own society, stemmirig from religious, ethnic, and regional 
differences, and there are also correlated differences in the nature of kinship 
systems Although the husband-wife relationship may receive the greatest em- 
phasis throughout, due to the pressure of our society's overall structure and culture, 
there are nonetheless important variations in the relative importance of other rela- 
tionships and thus in the prevalence of the psychofogical variables associated with 
them Except for those working in colleges, where foreign students are becoming 
increasingly numerous, most guidance counselors are not likely to come in contact 
with non-Western youngsters in the course of their work. However, they will deal 
with children and adolescents from a wide range of subcultural groupings, and it 
would seem that Hsu's analysis vvould be no less relevant in such cases 

Depending in part upon the nature of his kinship relations, for example, a child or 
adolescent will be more or less receptive to help from an outsider, or more or less 
willing to discuss his difficulties. More basically, Hsu's analysis implies that such 
broad cultural values as individualism aivl self reliance are not automatically ab- 
sorbed merely as a result of membership in die society but depend on transmission 
through the family. Thus, for any particular child, they may or may not be part of 
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his make-up, and if they are not they cannot be made so by mere exposure or 
even direct instruction Such individuats o*ten become pioblems that the guidance- 
personnel worker must handle, and recognition of the complexity and variability 
of what IS involved would seem to be an important prerequisite for sympathetic 
and effective action 


5.2 KINSHIP AND WAYS OF LIFE: 
AN EXPLORATION* • 

TrflHCls £. X. 


To the individua) in all societies the importance of other human beings, as com' 
pared with that o[ nonhuman cicments in his environment, is supreme This (actor 
can even overshadow his basic desire for self-preservation, for it is not hard to find 
individuals in any culture who will give their lives because of their parents, 
spouses, tribe, or nation Whether the custom is head-hunting or potlatch, 
whether the economic activity is agriculture, nomadism, or mechanized industries, 
and whatever the individual's status or interest, the prime mover of the mdividu- 
al's behavior lies in the nature of his relationship with other members of his 
society The extent to which he will exert himself is in direct ratio to the degree to 
which he feels he has attained a proper place among his fellow men That is to 
say, he tends to experience a greater urge to strive toward improvement of his 
position if he pictures himself (o be in a wrong or lower place from where he 
ought to be, whereas he tends to be more satisfied with the status quo if he feels 
the reverse The specific methods he resorts to are, of course, as varied as they are 
culturally given, but the basic objects be strives for may be summarized into three 
categories sociability, security, and status The meanings of these basic social 
needs of the individual, and how they compare with needs postulated by other 
scholars, have been discussed elsewhere (Hsu, 1963, Chap VIII) Suffice it to 
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point out here that whether the individual has achieved his proper place among 
his fellow human beings is measured by two interrelated yardsticks: on the one 
hand, by what Mead, Sullivan, and others, describe as the alliludes toward 
himself (M. H. Kuhn, 1954); on the other hand, the altitudes toward him on the 
part of those fellow men to whom he is hound w with whom he is identified. 

Thus, whether the individual attcmpis to improve himself by getting married, 
by conquest of air and sea, by acquisition of u'calth, or by elaboration of the imagi* 
nary, bis primary concern is his place among fellow men. The place of the indi- 
vidual among his fellow men refers, of course, not only to the present. It could be 
keyed to the past, so that this concern is chiefly centered in his elders and, by 
extension, his departed ancestral spirits; or it could be keyed to the future, so that 
this concern is primarily aimed at his descendants, and, by extension, those yet to 
be horn; or it could be keyed to both past and future. 

Nor is the place of the individual among his fellow men static. It is subject to 
the changing circumstances in which the individual finds himself. For example, in 
spite of the most serene childhood experiences, a majority of individuals will not 
feel secure when faced by later economic, social, or political uncertainty. Regard- 
less of early histories, a majority of human beings in any crowd escaping from a 
fire will become panicky and trample one another. 

The relative importance of early versus later experiences is immaterial to the 
arguments of this chapter. The crucial point here is the great importance of 
kinship as the primary web of relationshijas connecting every new-born individual 
with his fellow men and through them, with the overall pattern of thought and 
action prevailing in the society of which he forms a pan. 

The connection between a kinship system and the overall pattern of thought and 
action of a people may be seen from two angles. On the one hand, some kinship 
systems enable the individuab reared in them to achieve their appropriate places 
in terms of sociability, security, and status with greater ease than do other kinship 
systems. The inference is that the individuals who grow up and live in the former 
type of kinship system may be expected to bestir themselves far less than those 
who grow up and live in the latter type of kinship systems. Hence, the societies 
with the former type of kinship systems arc likely to be more dynamic than those 
with the latter type. 

On the other hand, the individual can be expected to strive more not only when 
his self-aiiiludc is higher than accorded it by his fellow human beings but also 
when the people related to him cause him to feel that he has some chance of 
success and much to gain after bis success. Conversely, he is unlikely to strive very 
hard when the people related to him give him reason to believe that he has little 
chance of success or little to gain even with success. Therefore, the individual’s 
tendency to adventure, conquest, and expansion no less than his tenacity to face 
terrible disasters like epidemic, drought, w foreign conquest depends greatly, in 
the first place, on whether or not his society demands such heroic actions on his 
part in order for him to keep his membership in it as a self-respecting m.in, and in 
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the second place, on whether or not his^up provides him with social-psychologi- 
cal support for prolonged efforts and concencd action This hypothesis makes 
no assumption on the uniformity rf behavior in any society A few individuals may 
be aggressive where most others in the same society are docile; a few may fight a 
last-ditch battle where most others have given up, but the behavior of the maiority 
is strongly affected by the forces just described 

The hypothesis 

However, existing results of kinship studies would seem to show that varieties 
of kinship have no connection with the diverse ways of life in differenct societies * 
There does not seem to be any way of avoiding this conclusion when we note that 
the Eskimo “type" of “kinship orgamzaiion” is also characteristic of the highly 
industrialized Yankees of New England, the peasant Ruthenians of eastern 
Europe, the simple agriculturalists o( Taos Pueblo in the southwestern United 
States, and the Andamese pygmies of the tropical forest as well as many others 
(Murdock, 1949, pp 226-228), and that the Dakota lype of kinship organization 
IS also characteristic of such diverse peoples as the Fipans, the Tallensi, the 
Manchus, and the Chinese (Murdock. 1949. pp. 236-238) For in spite of the 
similarliy or even the identity of the kinship structures m question, the ways of life 
of (he diverse societies in which they are found bear no resemblance one to 
another 

What has happened so far is that most students of kinship from Murdock 
(1949), .Spochr (1947), Goldschmidt (1948) to Levi-Strauss (1949), Eggan (fOSO). 
Leach (1952). and others have concentrated on certain aspects of kinship 
siructure They attempt to answer in one way or another the foliowiTig questions; 
What factors are correlated with the development of kinship groups such as clan, 
phratry, dual organization, or their shift from one emphasis to another* What 
factors affect the change oC kinship usages such as relationship terms, mother-in- 
law avoidance, and forms of marriage* But there has been little or no serious at- 
tempt to deal with kinship content which can go far to help us with another 
question What efTeas do certain types of kinship organization have on the pattern 
of thought and behavior of individuals reared m them* 

Answers bearing cm such a question have been sought by some stodenis of 
psychological anthropology with the central focus on child-rearing practices (sec 
W'hiiing. 1961) some students of kinship have not been completely oblivious of this 
question . 
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However, armed by an uncenablc anfithcsis between psychological and sociolo- 
gical explanations, students of kinship have not only seen no necessary con- 
nection between their work and the culture-and-personality studies but often 
reacted to them with frank hosliliiy. The task of a systematic exploration of the 
exact relationship between kinship variation and specific ways of life in different 
societies remains to be attempted. This line of inquiry seems imperative if the 
study of kinship is to attain a truly significant place in the total perspective of the 
science of man For if kinship is the web through which human beings are woven 
together from birth to death, it most certainly must, a pnon, be related not only to 
matters such as kinship terms or mother-in-law avoidance but also to the for- 
mation, organization, and operation of the most essential patterns of thought and 
behavior. 

The purpose of this chapter is to show that a very real correlation exists 
between kinship and ways of life. This hypothesis is based on three interrelated 
propositions: (1) The failure to perceive this correlation thus far is due to concen- 
tration on structure to the neglect of content, (2) kinship structure Is less clearly 
related to the thought and action patterns of the individual than kinship content, 
and (3) kinship content is, in the last analysis, rooted in kinship structure. 

Kinship structure and kinship content differentiated 

Kinship structure describes those features which govern the formal patterns of 
arrangement among individuals standing in reciprocal categories of kinship. It 
comprehends rules of descent, residence. Inheritance; in-law avoidances, conjugal 
or joint families, and so forth Kinship content pertains to the characteristics 
which govern the tenacity, intensity, or quality of interaction among individuals 
related through kinship. If crystallizes itself into such values as individualism and 
self-reliance, romantic love in marriage, emphasis on youth, or on the importance 
of ancestors. 

To illustrate, a new-born infant may have coming early into his life only his 
parents or mother and mother’s brothers plus a few siblings and an occasional 
contact with others; or he may have coming early into his life relatives including 
not only his parents or mother and mother's brothers as well as siblings, but also a 
vast array of other relatives and nonrelaUves. These arc matters of kinship 
structure. TTiey spell the differences between the conjugal family and some larger 
unit, or between patnlocal or maCrilocal residence. 

However, two infants who have the same number and kind of individuals come 
into their respective lives may be affected differently because these individuals may 
act as though they each possess them and can order their lives separaiejy; or these 
individuals may act as though they are mere spectators and that their own mothers 
arc the real powers that lay down all laws. These are matters of kinship ronient. 
They are rooted in the difference between mutual dependence and individualism, 
both terms to be explained below. 
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The differences between siruriiire and ccmicni have been explored in another 
publication (Hsu. 1959) What needs lo be pointed out here, however, is that the 
conteni of a kinship system is to a great extent determined by the emphasis gUert 
one or another particular primary relationship in the kinship structure 

Eight basic rcldiionships are to be found in every kinship system They are 
those of husband-wife, father-son, mother-son, moiher-daui’hiCT. father- 
daughter, sistcr-sister, brother-brother, and brother-sister No matter how much 
more extensive the kinship system is, ihe relationships between more remotely situ- 
ated individuals in it (designated m this chapter as secondary rclaiiemships) art. 
with few exceptions, extensions of one or another of these primary relationships 
However, these eight primary relationships are not given the same emphasis by 
dilTerent societies rurthermorc, when a kinship system gives emphasis to one of 
these relationships, it does so not only by reducing the importance of other rela- 
tionships, but also by modifying their contents, so that the resulting kinship 
systems vary greatly In attributes and in their influences on the individuals reared 
in them 

To pursue this hypothesis I propose to examine, in the balance of this chapter, 
four types of kinship systems, each dominated by one structural relationship, and 
see how they may be related to many outstanding characicnsiics m thought and 
behavior among the peoples living in them The hypothesis presupposes that each 
structural relationship possesses inherent and distmaive attributes When one re- 
lationship IS elevated over other relationships in a given kinship system, the attri- 
butes of the dominating relationship tend to modify, climmaie, or at least reduce 
the importance of the atirilmies of other structural relationships The hypothesis 
further presumes chat the total effect of the dominance of the attributes of one 
structural relationship leads to a particular kind of kinship content which in turn 
strongly conditions the pattern of thought and behavior of the individual reared in 
it. The four types of kinship roniem and their structural connections are given 
below 

A. Mutual dependence among members of kin and community, which is rooted 
in the emphasis on father-son axis at the expense of all other relationships 
B Self-reliance on the part of the individual which is rooted in the supremacy 
of husband-wife axis at the expense of all other relationships 
C- Supernatural reliance wWdi is found where the mother-son axis tends to 
have more primary importance over other relationships 
D. A degree of mutual dependence tc^ihcr with the emphasis on brotfier- 
brother axis and practically no worship of the ancestors. 

Il is understood, of course, that no typology covers all the facts or puts all of 
them into perfectly neat compartments (I- H Steward, 1954) First, every typ- 
ology is a mailer of abstraction, and the level of abstraction determines what facts 
must be included and what must be excluded Second, even the facts covered by 
any one statement arc never as uniform as the statement would indicate Consider 
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such an observation as “American soneiy is founded on ihe ideas of equality, 
freedom, and fair play ” Surely any reader can find many historical and contem- 
porary f.acts as well as the outlook of individual Americans which obviously negate 
the high-soundinq principles Yei. to conclude that the American society is not 
founded on these ideas is to be blind to the fundamental trend of development of 
American society and culture and, therefore, to be very wide of the mark Even a 
statement such as "Universal education prevails in American society” is not 
without exception. In World War 11, at least 2 percent of American males were 
rejected because of illiteracy Yet, no one can dispute the fact that universal edu- 
cation is firmly established in this society both as a matter of conviction and as a 
matter of practice Third, every type enumerated below contains internal varia- 
tions which, in more elaborate treatments, may merit description as subtypes 
With these qualifications in mind let us. then, examine in some detail the 
characteristics of behavior in the four types of societies that arc associated with the 
four difTercnt kinds of kinship content.^ 


TYPE A SOCIETIES Included in this group arc those of a majority 
of the Far Eastern peoples, including Chinese, 
Japanese. Koreans, Siamese, and others, but excluding the major inhabitants of 
Indi.!. the Hindus and the Moslems- 

Kinship 

The struaural characteristics of these kinship systems are simple they arc pa- 
trilineal, patrilocal, and by and large patriarchal The basic unit in which the 
infant finds himself is generally' the patrilineal extended family. Among the lower 
classes this uni: is smaller, approximating the individual family of parents and 
unmarried children, but in higher classes. It is sometimes enormous However, 
even among the poor, the child’s grandparents and in-laws arc likely to be much 
in evidence. 

The structural relationship most elevated is that of the father-son. All other 
relationships are either extensions of this central axis, or are subordinated to and 
modified by it The boldest example of this type is found among the Chinese and 
the weakest among the Siamese. The first attribute of the father-son relationship 
is inclusivcness There is only one father but there are usually many sons. In fact, 
even when there is only one son the parents as a rule hope for more. The other 
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ailribute of it is continuity. Every faiher-son relationship is a link in an cnrficss 
chain of father-son relationships. For every father is a son and every son, in the 
normal course of events, will tic a father 

The characteristic kinship content correlated with the emphasis on father-son 
axis is mutual dependence Enmeshed m a network of continuous relationships, 
the individual is conditioned to orient himself lineally, and. in a secondary way, 
laterally within a well-defined ^roup, he » naturally the product of his forebears 
before him as be is automatically the pro^emior of his descendants yet to come. 
His place in that line is specific and inalienable Superficially ihe relationship 
seems to be one sided, namely, sons owe much more to their fathers than their 
fathers do to them The obligations arc actually quite mutual The son owes his 
father all services as desired, unquestioned obedience, extreme respect, and com- 
plete support in life as in death But the father owes to the son marital arrange- 
ment, protection, and all his inheritance (In Japan the inheritance rules are 
governed by primogeniture.) The ideal son is sensitive to every whim on the part 
of his father The father's every wish is his command But the ideal father takes 
every precaution to see that his sons are well married, well educated, well con- 
nected, and well provided for. E>eaih and torture are often endured willingly by 
sons and tatbers in fulfilling some of these obligations The motbes, by virtue of 
her marriage to the father, her assumption of his clan membership, and the biologi- 
cal relationship with the son, is an integral part of this core relationship' 
whatever is due to the father is equally due to the mother, except that she is not 
expected to have the means to support her son 
Starting from this basic father-son axis, similar relationships extend both verti- 
cally and horizontally. Vertically each father-son axis is a necessary link in a 
chain connecting one’s lineal forebears, living or dead, with one's lineal descend- 
ants already bom or yet to be born Horizontally it is the model against which 
are measured one's attitudes, duties, and obligations toward all agnatic male 
kinsmen and their wives in the ascending or the descending generations 

In this web of kinship the individual has no freedom, he is hedged m on all 
sides But he also has little fear of being left out. for he can count on help from all 
sides just as he is expected to give help This is at the root of the well-known 
Oriental nepotism, except in Japan (Hsu. 1954) Symptomatic of this solidarity is 
the fact that ancestor worship, going back for many generations, is the rule among 
them The living descendants have the duty providing for the ancestors who 
h.ive departed and of glorifying them In turn, the departed members of the family 
as a matter of course look after the interests of the living descendants So great is 
this sense of solidarity that, unlike the ancestor cult found in any other part of the 
world, these peoples do not believe that the departed ancestors will do them harm 
as ypAri's Tbcre docs not seem to be any Oriental society in which ancesirai 
spirits are prayed to for forgiieness during emergencies such as sickness, floods, or 
epidemics. 

The great importance given to the father-son axis reduces, modifies, or domi- 
nates ail other relationships, including that between husband and wife Indeed the 
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marrinj woman’s primary duties are not those to her husband but to her hus- 
band's parents or her sons Similarly the married man’s duties to his parents and 
to his sons take precedence over those to others. For this reason romantic love as 
an ideal is absent and public expressions of intimacy, whether by a man and his 
u’ife before his parents or fav a man and his wife before their children, are taboo. 
A son can be required by parents to divorce his wife if she fails to please them, just 
as he is duty-bound to take a concubine if his wife fails to provide a son. The need 
for vertical continuity and horizontal solida’rity within the kinship group practi- 
cally eliminates individual privacy. Consequently, children are raised to enter into 
the adult world as soon as they are physically and mentally capable to do so In 
fact, mutual dependence requires that children share the vicissitudes of the adult 
world from infanc) onward. Discipline (punishment, reward, rules) tends to be 
inconsistent for it is never exclusively in the hands of mother or parents For not 
only grandparents, but in-laws, neighbors, and friends can actively interfere with 
it. 

The clan is seen as an extension of the father-son axis to all male agnates. Clan 
is usually present among most of these peoples This clan is not a mere device to 
regulate marriage. It is usually an organized body which regulates the members’ 
behavior, settles their disputes, and d^ends them against outside oppressors or 
enemies. So strong is the patrilineal emphasis in the clan that all women married 
into it assume its identity, a trait not found elsewhere so far except among the 
Gusli of Kenya (.Mayer, 1949) 

General eharaeteristics 

People living in this type of kinship pattern will be satisfied with the status quo 
and are conservative There is no urge within the society toward fission On the 
contrary, there are deep-scaied centripetal tendencies. Since the place of the indi- 
vidual in the web of kinship is inalienable and perpetual, his need for striving to 
prove himself is not great. And since the individual's growing up experiences are 
muluple-centcred, he tends to view the world n« in absolute terms of black and 
while but in relativistic fashion with many compromises. Consequently, there arc 
fewer chances for men to be pulled asunder by abstract issues or by the desire for 
all or none. Even faced with famine, they tend to tighten their belts and cat less 
instead of moving to new lands. The small minority of them who do emigrate tend 
to make up an elaborate duplication of the way of life that they had known before, 
and/or maintain their solidarity with the home society and/or return physically to 
the home society at some later dale. With few exceptions, they wish to die at the 
places of their birth and to be buried in their antxsiral graveyards. Most of them 
do so. 

From this point of view we may see the relation between language and culture 
in a new light. Some scholars have tended, as did Whorf later, to conclude that the 
Chinese had not developed science because Chinese thought would have been in- 
congruous with Western logic based upon Indo-European grammar (Granci, 
1934 and Chang. 1939). Our analysis here makes it clear that the Chinese lack an 
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interest in abstraction because tbetr anchorage m the web of human relations fore- 
doomed the development of any scieniific spirit and inquiry, in spite of an early 
history of science and invention Elsewhere I have already detailed this point 
(Hsu. 1933) What we need to point out here is that the Chinese language, espe- 
cially the written version, instead of being the cause of Chinese lack of science, was 
probably shaped by the same restraining fortes which limited the development of 
Chinese science Chinese is the only rompleicly nonalphaIictic.il language m the 
modern world, it is more difficuU to learn and use than the alphabetical ones. 
What is more, white )apan, Korea, and Aonam of Indo-Chma {until the French 
conquest) each has its own separate sci of alphabet, all have icnaiiouslv reiaincd 
the Chinese characters which ihey borrowed before they acquired their alphabets, 
to be concurrently used with their own alphabetically derived words, even though 
this is not only unnecessary, but also a source of great inumvcniencc Their con- 
servatism is, therefore, great A final fan induating that language docs not limit 
the development of science is that Japan, after her Meiii Restoration which pro- 
pelled her to a position of world prominence, did not even attempt to eliminate the 
parallel use of Chinese language After World War II the teaching of Chinese in 
Japanese schools was suspended on order of Generji MaiArthur, but was re- 
sumed after the end of the Amenian occupation 
Their literature ts voluminous And their an works, especmlly those of China 
and Japan, are regarded as among the best in ihe world But because nf the indi- 
vidual's security and submersion among fellow human beings, their literature and 
arc delve very little into emotion or into (he unseen Their music is characterized 
by melodious elaboration of a simple nature, albeit they have many more kinds of 
musical instruments than most nonliterate peoples Yet no matter how many in- 
struments are played together, the result w unison, not harmony of diffcreni 
chords or melodies The music is often functional, to be played on social, cere- 
monial, and religious occasions and is at bcsi tied to acting such as in operas 


Impetus to change 

The individual tends to be highly rompciitivc for iratlitional goals A man can, 
and is in fact encouraged to, exhibit initiative m gening up more costly and 
pompous funerals for his parents, or in going to some extreme to please his 
parents in filial piety, to glorify his ancestry, or, in Japan, to show devotion to the 
emperor But he is unlikely to exrrdse his imagination by doing things which are 
not traditionally given, such as for a scholar to go into business. Internal impetus 
to change within these societies is generally lacking. For the individual can. in the 
main, reach his proper station among fellow men through the kinship framework 
But forces limiting change have a snowballing effect on the aggrandizement of 
tradition. Thus, a tradition, whether it be footbinding or the contempt for soldiers, 
lends to become stronger and even goes to extremes as time goes on. Fooibmdmg 
in China began as a frivolity among some court dancers who wrapped iheir bare 
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feet white satin to please the emperor Bv the early twentieth century, many 
women deformed their feet into such small points that they could hardly walk. 
The hi(;her the social class, the greater the competitive tendency and the smaller 
the feet. 

Most individuals arc automatically assured of honorable places in the social 
organization, in life as well as after death Ancestor worship provides a complete 
continuity between the dead and the living, the past and the present. Therefore 
while the tendenc>' to excel in glorification of the lineage and ancestry is great, the 
tendcnc>- to preserve cver>lhing iradilional. from duties and obligations to mores 
and customs, is also great The ver>- close and permanent human tics serve as a 
drag on initiative so that people are prevenicd from venturing out into untrodden 
paths, intellectually, emotionallv. and physically (except Japan; sec Hsu. 1954). 
The social organization is such as softly but unremittingly to nip in the bud a 
majority if not all internal cfTorts to change the srfiemc of things. There is a gene- 
ral lack of interest in associations other than those based on kinship, marriage, 
locality, and occupation. For the vast majority there arc not even age groups or 
hunting organizations and rarely any sort of sport which requires the competition 
between two organized bodies Overthrow of the ruling dynasty^ was reported 
(except Japan), but revolution was unknown before impact of the \\cst. Since they 
have little urge to elaborate the unseen, their utopias, never numerous, tend to be 
close copies of the actual worlds in which they live, minus such disturbl^ ele- 
ments as war, banditrv, and dishonesty. There may be different indigenous philoso- 
phies. but these have never become bases for contending fac^ons in any irreron- 
cilable way for the simple reason that the majority of peoples in this type of society 
have a tendency not to get actively involved in ideologies which are abstract and 

remote from the immediately accepted reality. 

Over long periods of time there seem to be only two conditions which are the 
mainsprings for change in these societies One condition is the increase of popu- 
lation which precipitates some inevitable expansion, even though the peoples en- 
tertain no great dream about new frontiers. But, as pointed out before, the ex- 
pansion is slow and is not accompanied by any noticeable desire to wliural, politi- 
“l, or economic independence of the newly acquired territory. c ol er con 
dilion for change is external pressure or invasion. Such societies have su^sfully 
withstood external forces, military or cultural, by their basic cohesion. But they 
may be overrun, although they seem to have the ability to modify ultimately the 
alien forces in their midst, and they usually recowr by achieving new syntheses 
between their traditional and the alien elements. They tend to render the alien- 
imposed programs ineffective not by armed opposition (though this occasioiwlly 
occurs) but chiefly by emasculating them through unobtrusive persistence The 
strength of their way of life lies in its permanent solidarity between the dead, the 
living, and the unborn. This kinship relationship provides the individual with 
Rreat resilience toward environmental problems so that he is not casi y given to 
despair or loss of heart. 
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feel with white satin to please the emperor By the early twentieth century, many 
women defarmed their feet into such small points that they could hardly walk 
The higher the social class, the greater the compeiitivc tendency and the smaller 
the feet. 

Most individuals are automatically assured of honorable places in the social 
organization, in life as well as after death Ancestor worship provides a complete 
continuity between the dead and the living, the past and the present Therefore 
while the tendency to excel in glorification of the lineage and ancestry is great, the 
tendency to preserve everything ir.iditional. from duties and obligations to mores 
and customs, is also great The very close and permanent human ties serve as a 
drag on initiative so that people arc prevented from venturing out into untrodden 
paths, intellectually, emotionally, and physically (except Japan; see Hsu. 1954). 
The social organization is such as softiv but unrcmuiingly to nip m the bud a 
majority if not all internal cfToris to change the scheme of things There is a gene- 
ral lack of interest in associations other than those based on kinship, marriage, 


locality, and occupation For the vast majority there are not even age groups or 
hunting organizations apd rarely any sort of sport which requires the competition 
between two organized bodies. Overthrow of the ruling dynasty was reported 
(except Japan), but revolution was unknown before impact of the West Since they 
have little urge to elaborate the unseen, their utopias, never numerous, tend to be 
close copies of the actual worlds in which they live, minus such disturbing ele- 
ments as war, banditry, and dishonesty There may be different indigenous philoso- 
phies, but these have never become bases for contending factions m any irrecon- 
cilable way for the simple reason that the majority of peoples in this type of society 
have a tendency not to get actively involved in ideologies w hich are abstract and 
remote from the immediately accepted reality. 

Over long periods of lime there seem to be only two conditions which arc the 
mainsprings for change in these societies One condition is the increase of popu- 
lation which precipitates some inevitable expansion, even though the peoples en- 
tertain no great dream about new frontiers But. as pointed out before, the ex- 
pansion IS slow and is not accompanied by any nouceable desire to wltural, politi- 
cal, or economic independence of the newly acquired territory The other con- 
dition for change is external pressure or invasion Such societies have suc«ssfully 
withstood external forces, m.hury or cultural, by ihe.r basic cohesion But they 
may be overrun, although they seem to have the ability to modify ultimately the 
alien forces in their midst, and they usually recover by achieving new syntheses 
between their traditional and the alien elements They tend to render the ahen- 
■mposed programs ineffective not by armed opposition (though this occasionally 
occurs) but chiefly by emasculating them through unobtrusive persistence The 
strength of ihcir way of life lies in its permanent solidarity between the dead, the 
living, and the unborn. This Idnship relationship provides the individual with 
great resilience toward environmental problems so that he is not easi y given to 


despair or loss of heart. 
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In ihc process of iheir persistence, they cannot but change a linie. But such 
changes, especially the more spcoacular and speedier ones, do not easily take deep 
root It has been said that while China had successfully absorbed her foreign con- 
querors in the past, she may not be able to do it with \Vesicrn powers This re- 
mains to be seen. From this analysis, it seems certain that neither China nor 
Japan will be basically threatened or altered very easily by the West, even though 
the West, including the Communist West, certainly has caused them great 
disturbances. 

No society in this type is likely cither to die out physically through conquest or 
loss of resources or even to lose the continuation of its way of life such as is found 
m many parts of the nonhterale world or the West 


TYPE B SOCIETIES Type B includes the societies of a maioriiy of 
the Western peoples — Europeans and the 
peoples of European origin throughout the world 


Kinship 

The kinship structure of these peoples is usually patrilineal, patnlocal or nco- 
local. and in many instances, nominally patriarchal. The basic unit in which the 
infant finds himself is the individual family, consisting of parents and unmarried 
children In some parts of Europe, especially in premodern times, the [oinJ family 
prevailed more than the individual family, and even in modern times some of these 
peoples have more affines living under ihe same roof than others Among the 
lower and upper classes, the number of children is generally larger, while among 
the middle classes, (he trend is in reverse 

The structural relationship most elevated is that of the husband-wifc axis All 
other relationships arc either subordinated to this central axis or are patterned 
after and modified by it The strongest example of this type is found among 
modern Americans of the United Slates, and the weakest, among the eastern 
Europeans 

Unlike those of the faiher-son axis, the attributes of the husband-wife axis arc 
exclusiveness and disconimuiiy It » discontinuous over the generations because 
each husband-wifc relationship u ended when one or both of Ihe partners die It is 
exclusive of other individuals because each husliand-wife relationship is not only 
comp eie y itself but is inloleram of intrusion by any third party. It must, there- 
"’°”‘’K3my as an absolute ideal. Among the peoples constituting 
type U there is. of course, variation in the nature of the husband-wifc axis In 
tastern Europe the husband-wifc axis is unquestionably husband-dominated, and 
in the Lmted States the wife so equals her husband in nearly every way that it 
gives the impression of being wife-dominated. But whichever case we refer to. ihc 
ccmr.il and doniinaiing position of the husband-wifc axis over all others in this 
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t>pe of kinship system is obvious In contrast lo T)pe A societies, the husband- 
wife union is the only relationship which is expressly and elaborately sanctioned, 
guaranteed and safeguarded by the church as well as by the law. It is so elevated 
above all other relationships and so freed from their encumbrances, that it is 
glorified by, and only supposed to be founded, on romantic Jove, an expression 
which embodies unaccountablencss of the choice, exclusive possession between the 
partners of each other, freedom frtim interference by other human beings, and 
complete bek of definite ties with other relationships whether they be parent-child 
or fraternal. In Type A societies the father-son axis symbolizes all that is 
“forever.” In Type B the husband-wife axis is the only relationship which is 
“forever.” 

Given this central emphasis it is easy to sec how the other relationships in this 
type of system are either subordinate or thoroughly unimportant. The parent-child 
relationship is given great importance only before the son or daughter reaches 
majority. Even during this period, once the parental consent for marriage is given 
the parents no longer have control over anything Support of children by parents 
is limited by the same factor Support of parents by children is, even where the 
Jaw insists on it, highly conditional and no child has co keep a parent under the 
same roof with his or her spouse. Generally speaking, parents have complete 
freedom in bequest. 

Polygamy of any variety is incongruous with the emphasis on husband-wife 
axis. Mistresses and gigolos may be kept on the side by men and women who have 
the means. They may be connived by the public and in the church, but these rela- 
tionships have never been made truly legitimate as they have in Types A, C, and 
0. Divorce rested at first with the church and has gradually been shifted into the 
hands of the two married partners, but at no time has u been a matter of the 
authority of the parents. Sibling relationships, undc-nicce relationships, uncle- 
nephew relationships, mothcr-in-Iaw and daughicr-in-bw relationships all are 
reduced more or less to matters of friendship If the parlies concerned like each 
other, they may develop very great solidarity with each other. But if they do not 
happen to enjoy the sight of each other, one can die without knowing where the 
others live. They have no definite legal and social obligations to each other. Their 
economic relationships arc limited to voluntary gift making or certain claims on 
assets left by the intestate dead. This is the only type of kinship system in which 
all sorts of public display of erotic expressions between lovers and spouses is en- 
couraged, pictorialized, glorified as though they could be separated from physical 
sex, and played up so that they can almost stop traffic in the busiest thoroughfare. 

NVhile emphasis on the father-son axis leads naturally to the social imponance 
of extended relationships along the male line and the formation of the clan, the 
emphasis on husband-wife axis cuts eadi married couple adrift to itself. The 
family starts with a man and a woman. They beget children and the family may 
be enlarged to a size of 10 or even 15 or more, but as the youngsters are married 
and move away, the family shrinks bade to where it began. In contrast to the child 
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in T>pc A. that in Type B grow’s up under the monolithic hands of the parents, 
usually the mother Right and wrong, reward and punishment, tend to be absolute 
and clear-cut Before reaching ma|oriiy children arc the exclusive charges of the 
parents. Any interference in discipline of the child from any source (even grand- 
parents) IS resented unless the parents ask for it At the same time the value of 
individual privacy leads the parents to foster in their children a childhood world of 
their own, divorced from that of their elders The tendency is to make this 
childhood as simple as possible, as consistent as possible, as angelic as possible, so 
that the little ones will be free from frustration. Since parents tend not to divulge 
their own affairs to their children and since children's activities have little or no 
reference to the adult world (such as making a living), the youngsters arc likely to 
ix unaware of the inconsistenaes m adult life, in which honor and dishonesty, 
triumph and tragedy may occur simultaneously or intermixed, sometimes without 
rhyme or reason. On the contrary, the children tend to be conditioned to a black 
or white picture of life, in which all good men are rewarded and all bad ones 
punished 

Ihe kinship content most commensurate with the emphasis on husband*wife 
axis IS individualism or self-reliance Having to seek a mate on his or her own 
merits or dctncTlts, and having to establish and nurture such a new relationship by 
culling himself adrift from those who have been so dear and so close, the indi- 
vidual IS conditioned to think in terms of the first person singular, here and now; 
his own rights, his own pleasures, and hss own privacy, his own status, and his 
ow n chances for advancement or dangers of regression For he is trained to regard 
the human world around him as impcrmanem. He has no inalienable place in the 
scheme of things except that Khemc he himself initiates and construes. 

Here one must enter a note of caution about the use of the term "individu- 
alism." This term has been used so loosely to describe the pattern of behavior of 
many nonhtcrate societies (sec. for example. Mead, 1937) that ii has lost all signifi- 
cance Individualism is neither the same as individual differences nor as self-m- 
terest or egotism. Individual differences exist in all societies, as demonstrated by 
Gilhn years ago (1939) and rcueraied by Han more recently (1954) Self-inicrcsi 
IS never absent even among peoples who are said to value "giving for the sake of 
giving” (Hsu. 1943), and self-interest can certainly vary in degree from society to 
society Hut individualism is that conception of each human being as unique and 
as possessing Cod-given rights which cannot be taken away from him by men, 
socieiy, or tradition To express this uniqueness he must have freedom and. lo 
safeguard his right, his due is equality. Individualism so defined was only initiated 
and cxemphricd by occidental peoples of our Type B and was unknown among all 
other peoples Ijcforc the impact rf the West. Self-reliance is the American variciy 
of individualism where it has reached its widest and most extreme expression so 
far (Hsu. 1953) 

I"he peculi.irity of this kinship content is the primary emphasis given to the 
uniqueness of the individual ratlicr than relationships between individuals, and lo 
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iKe likes and aspirations of the indisidual rather than the duties and obligations of 
one induidual to another — for ptarenis and children tend to be equal before the 
law and certainly before the supernatural There is therefore an inherent tendency 
to conflict between the generations not known in other types of kinship systems. 
On the one hand parents siew their children as their exclushe possession, since 
they are giien unbridled aulhorilv to order the youngsters' lives On the other 
hand, prUacy and self-reliance keep parents and children apart csen before the 
latter reaches majority m ownership of property, correspondence, relationship 
with friends, romance, and in the choice of life panners. Therefore parents often 
find it hard to let their children go their owm way as the youngsters advance in 
age, while children often find it necessary to reject their parents as the most im- 
portant sign of maturity and independence. /Vs a result the parent-child tie is not 
only terminated legally upon the youngster’s reaching majority, it may be socially 
and psycholc^ically broken long before. 

Ancestor “worship,” even when present, is never more than the mere pride in a 
distinguished genealogy and is never calculated lo benefit the dead. In fact, death 
severs the relationship among men. for ihe spirits of the dead have no more in- 
terest in the living, while the living remember the dead only if there is individual 
afTection. Clin is generally not an active organisaiion. and w herever present, as m 
Scotland or Ireland today, of little more than nominal value. 

General characteristica 

The emphasis on the uniqueness and independence of each individual cannot 
but encourage creativity (that is, change and deviation from the established norms) 
in general. Given a blackest black or whitest vvhite pattern of approach, these 
cannot but cause those who desire change lo champion their ends as absolute and 
with finality. Such indiiiduals at once threaten (hose who do not sec eye to qe 
with them and who arc commiued to other positions with equal absoluteness and 
finality. 

There is an eternal struggle. Those who desire lo change what has so far been 
held as true will be vehement about their intentions and often violent in their tech- 
niques. Oihers who think ihey have ihc truth already will inevitably feel com- 
pelled lo defend themselves as vehcincnlly and violently. Consequently, in this 
type of society, wc obiain ultraconservatives and ultraradicals, arch-racists and 
arch-lovers-of-ail-mankind, extreme isolationists and extreme one-worldcrs, each, 
being armed by the absolute truth, bent on a showdown with and complete con- 
quest of the oiher. The net result is a type of society full of exuberance It is 
characterized, on the one hand, by conv-ulsions. purges, and revolutions, and, on 
the other, by initiative, cmigraiion, science and technology, idealism, and new 
frontiers. Even without significant internal lurmcul. ihc lendency of the individual 
in this type of society is centrifugal. Many of them cannot wail to move out to 
somewhere else or to move up the sodal or economic ladder. In any event, the 
desire to change may come about as a means of climbing the social ladder or be 
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precipiiaied by ihe need to better the older generation or by the difTerences of 
opinion within the primary groups And when there is significant failure in the 
natural resources, such as the failure of Irish potatoes in the late eighteenth 
century, or when there is a significant strife between those who entertain difTerent 
beliefs, such as that which underlay the tensions between the early American pio- 
neers and their other Anglican brethren, emigration tends to be on a targe scale. 
Moses led the Jews out of I^ypt. and the White Russians dispersed all over the 
world after 1017 It is interesting to note that even where there was still an un- 
limited frontier nearer to home, a considerable number of Southerners moted from 
the United States to Brazil and elsewhere as a result of the Civil War 

When peoples from this type of sociciy move to a new area, their intrinsic tend- 
ency IS to set up a new society that is independent from their old This tendency 
IS founded on two factors One is that, lacking permanent kinship tics, they will as 
a whole have little urge to return to their home society Second, they arc likely to 
be fired by an idealism that is not often present among peoples from societies of 
other types Children who are raised apart from the vicissitudes of adult life tend 
to be freer with their imagination But since the children are at the same time 
under the complete control of their parents, they are likely often to use their 
fantasy world as a reaction against the elders. Persona) independence is often inex- 
tricably interwoven with the idea of doing something difTcrcni This was why all 
the independent immigrant republics were formed by Westerners, from Australia 
to the New World Conversely, no Chinese immigrant groups in historical times 
and no Japanese colonizers m modern times have ever even suggested a separatist 
movement from their respective home countries (except for one Chinese group in 
Borneo fur a few years) Under conquest, people of this type of society will tend to 
resist with violence cither m open rebellion or in underground movement. Many 
of them would rather die than conform to the new rule And the population is 
likely to be sharply divided between those who accommodate to the conquerors 
and those who do not The ultimate result is likely to be either that the conquerors 
arc overthrown by force or that the resistors arc overcome and driven out by force 
This docs not mean that the ways of life trf the conquerors or the conquered will 
not in the end become intermixed, but there will be persistent clfarts to root out 
■he suppressed elemenis 

1 hey all have alphatxMical languages of probably the same origin. Their written 
languages have thanged from soricty to soaety and from period to period Boih of 
these changes tend to be much mure prcmounccd than with the Oriental peoples 
belonging to 1 ype A. The archaic form of Chinese writing found inscribed on 
oracle bones over 3,700 years ago has more in common with modern Chinese 
v.sv\'wii^ vViiTi docs Latm whb Trench or even Chaucerian Engbs’n with modcrri 
English. 

Pan of the reason may, of course, be that the Indo-European vvriucn languages 
are phonemic vshilc the Chinese written bnguage is ideographic, but that is ccr- 
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lainly not ihc whole story. i\s we notctf earlier, the Japanese and Koreans are 
un\%i]IIn^ to give up the more inconvenient Chinese ideographs even after 
adoption of the alphabet The conservaiism of Japanese and Koreans with ref- 
erence to their writien languages is obviously based on other reasons than the 
relative case with which their written languages can or cannot change. 

Their literature is more voluminous than that found in the societies of Ty^ie A 
in spile of the faa that they came upon printing much later than the Chinese. 
Their literature is inhniicly richer in the imaginative and emotional qualities than 
the Orientals or nonhicrate peoples, but not peoples of Ty-pe C such as the 
Hindus. Their art is great for the same reason Since the uniqueness the indi- 
vidual 1$ best displayed in creativity, an for art's sake has developed to an extent 
unknown elsewhere. Their music is truly one of the greatest gifts bestoveed upon 
mankind; even the great music of the Hindus and Indian Moslems cannot surpass 
it. They have developed harmony systematically and intensively; they have a 
wider variety of instrutnrnis. more precise insimmenis, and instruments which are 
able to cover a wider musical range than all other peoples except, perhaps, the 
Hindus. Unlike the peoples of Type A. they have much music that is played 
simply as music, not as accompaniment to some thematic plot or dance. IVith their 
urge to explore the unseen and the unknown, these peoples have advanced science 
both qualitatively and quantitatively to a height undreamed of by the rest of the 
world. . . . 

Impetus to change 

Over any period of time, this type of society tends to propiel itself toward in- 
cessant change. There will be. as pointed out above, rxueme conservatives and 
extreme radicals. But since those >«ho do not wish to change do not hesitate to 
force a showdown with those who desire extremely to change, the result is usually 
a major or minor explosion. And when the remains of an explosion arc gathered 
and reintegrated together, they arc never the same as before. In any case, the av- 
erage individual in this type of society is rntouraged to show initiative or he will 
lose his self-respect. This is the psychological background of free enterprise as a 
way of life. This is the reason why associations of all descriptions, based on both 
abstract and concrete goals, are countless. This is the crucial force giving sodclics 
of this type a degree of internal impetus to change undreamed of by all other 
types. 

In one sense, the technological development and changes arc most noticeable 
and are usually described as ^ing roost characteristic of this type of society. But 
changes in other areas of life are no less colossal. Thus, in religion, this type of 
society has changed from early polytheism to Catholicism, and from Catholicism 
to Protestantism; or from polytheism to Mohammedatusm and then branching out 
into such creeds as Bahaism. The family has changed from being extremely au- 
thoritarian in form through being equalitartan to that of America in which the 
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Tamil) lies e^cn bctvtccn parents and children arc liased on ideals of Tnrndship. 
’Hicrc are drasiic changes m laws, in ihc ire.iuncni of criminali. and m> forth, 
Most prominent of all are (he revolulinns which are unique to this i>|>e of society. 
The rcvoluiions. though prinwrih directed lu a cluni;e in the form of Rovernmcni. 
always have had much wider cITefta, jKirtly liceause Western forms of novernmenl 
alfcct the people's way of life muih more ilun do the Onriual oitcs. and [xirtly 
because each revolution is always liascd on some ideolov;y whiih envisai;rs a new 
society that it hopes to rc.ilire V lopias arc numerous and must ol them very diT* 
fercnl in form from exisiin;; rraiiis 

Such societies tend to be able to develop sironi; internal solidarity to u iihsiand 
external pressure, military or cultural But because of their strum; solidarity and 
of the sfdidarity of those who hope to cunt;uer or are opposed to them, the re* 
suiiim; lunflaitraiion and dcsirurtion are sometimes irreparable In addnion to the 
more severe nature of the explosion, many, {serhaps must, individuals in this lype 
of society tend to be brittle psy<holoi;i(ally and tails elasticity to deal with ambi' 
Kuily, having lx;en trained m a kinship pattern to insist on all or none, black or 
while, completely rit;ht or cumpleicly wrom; I'hry will be hilarious in their 
triumphs and extremely depressed in ilwir failures i hey mav i;o on to ^''^ater 
ailuevemenls and greater glories, but ihev may also sicken ai heart and die out. in 
iheToynlKcan sense 


TYPE C SOCIETIES .Societies m this group include those of the 
Hindus m India and possibly the Moslems of 
this suUoniineni as well 


Kinship 

llic center of the kinship siniciure nf dir Hindus is the ]ojni f.imilv ideal hkc 
(h.ai in China and Japan It >s p.itnlincal. patnioral and generally patriarchal It 
has a nominal clan tGolia, ctc> that is mainly a negative means of rcgulaimg 
marriage, but is not organized as a whole and not based on blood (geneiic) 
relationships 

In one respect the kinship pattern is similar lo that in Type A (Children tend lo 
live in the adult world and arc actively imiiaicd into adult roles as sexm as they 
are physically and mentally capable of dcung so without waiting for the ollicial age 
of majority (Mandelbaum. I'M® and .Murphy. 1953) But the most important 
structural relationship is that of mother-son The mother-son axis distinguishes 
Itself from both ihe father-son and husband-wifc relationships by several attri- 
butes. Like the faiher-son avts bm niA thu hu.dua.nd-wtfe a-wis vt vs vm.Vu.wve There 
is usually more than one son, and there is the perpetual desire on the part of the 
parents for more than one son In the Orient and in India, high infant mortality is 
especially conducive lo the usually conscious feeling that there is security m 
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numbers. Unlike the father-son axis, but Itkc the husband-\»ife axis, the mother- 
son relationship is discontinuous. No mother js a son and no son is a mother. A 
mother-son relationship is not, therefore, a link in a chain of a continuous mother- 
son line. 

A third attribute of the mother-son relationship makes it (otsUy dissimilar to 
both of the other axes. It is more one-sidedly dependem, and more all-inclusUely 
so, than cither of the other two. An infant after birth is undifferentiated in its 
reaction to its surroundint’s, whether human, animal, or material. IV'atson, re- 
porting the studies of Bridges, states that the emotional difTercntiations in the 
infant begin at about three weeks of age '‘when distress characterized by muscular 
tension, trembling, crying, and checked breathing can be distinguished from ex- 
citement” in general (Watson, 1959. pp. 199-201). The mother-son relationship 
begins essentially with complete emotional and physical dependence on the part of 
the son upon the mother. /\s the infant grows in years he learns more and more to 
differentiate between persons, things, and ideas, as well as between dilferent 
persons, different things, and different ideas Paralleling with these processes the 
infant experiences another process: while external stimuli are undifferentiated, all 
things are translatable into all things. But with dilferentiation of them into cate- 
gories, he finds that some categories arc translatable, or more nearly so, into each 
other while others are absolutely immutable into each other. For example, a toy 
dog and a toy duck are for more easily translatable into each other, from the point 
of view of the child, w hile a toy dog and an actual dog are far less iranslauble into 
each other. For some time a toy dog and an actual dog may be the same to a child, 
but as he matures, he is going to perceive a greater immutability between inani- 
mate and animate things. Similarly, as he grows in bis power of perception he is 
likely to become aware of the differences between a toy dog and a toy duck even 
though this pair will remain more translatable into each other than the other pair. 
Later on baby sitters are usually translatable into each other. As the child is more 
Used to one baby sitter than another, he may develop a higher degree of preference 
for one Over the other, thus developing a feeling that some baby sitters are not 
transJaiable inio others- Bui in the maiorily of cases, the jounger the infant the 
more dependent he is upon his mother, since she is the ansvver to all his troubles 
and needs, and the more all categories of stimuli which come to him are trans- 
latable inio each other (or undiffcrcniiable). 

In the faihcr-son axis, the son does not come into close relationship with the 
father at first,^ but is more likely to do so from one >car of age or when he is 
veaned upon ihe birth of the next sibling. In the husband-wife axis, the son may 
come into close relationship with both parents at the same time, though his rela- 
tionship with the mother is likely to be more intense at first. His possibly close 


•The piciure may be different in societies whoc the cusiom of eounuU prevails. But vihat 
here certainly applies to the Tj-pe A perries spmfietl to this chapter 
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contacts with both parents from the bcginnint; of life may enable him to have from 
the start a greater espetience of differtnlialed stimuli than in the case of the 
father-son axis In the mother-son axis, since the son retains a close contact with 
the mother till he is much older than in the case of the father-son axis or the 
husband-wife axis, the individual is conditioned to retain more of the thought 
pattern of mutability between all categories stimuli than would be the case in 
the other two types of kinship system 

The characteristic kinship ronicni correlated with the emphasis on mother-son 
axis is what may be described as supernatural dependence The most basic quality 
of the content of supernatural dependence is that, instead of solving life’s problems 
by self-reliance, external safeguards, and conquests as in Type 11, and instead of 
looking to mutual dependence with other human beings as is the case with Type 
A. the individual is encouraged to seek supernatural help either by passivity or by 
active elaboration of rituals to control or at least influence the gods Passivity often 
leads to reduction and even the elimination of many or all of the individual's de- 
sires and wants (Popularly ibis pattern has been associated with Buddhism. What 
is less well known is that Buddhism is merely a proicstant movement of Hinduism 
and that self-negation has always been pan of the essence of traditional Hinduism 
as well.) 

The importance of the mother-son axis is not rooted in the cultural design It is 
not the traditional ideal Wherever mentioned m the scriptures, the father-son and 
mother-son relationships are given nearly equal importance, with a slight edge in 
favor of the former However, the actual pattern of life in the Hindu kinship 
system is such as to produce the unintended effeci of increasing the importance of 
the mother-son axis and of decreasing the importance of the father-son axis. 

The Hindu culture, even more so than the cultures in Type A, is male-oriented. 
Tor example, where the Hindu scriptures and ritual practices are concerned, the 
males arc the primary beneliciaries or sulfcrers Females arc mentioned 
sometimes They may sufTer in the other world as a result of certain things, but if 
and when they benefit somewhere, such benefit primarily comes through men 
Otherwise they seem to have the role of accumulating spiritual merits for men. 
They observe fasting days for their husbands and sons, they practice austerities so 
th.il their deceased husbands can fare better in the nether world, and they |ump on 
ihcir husband's funeral pyres so that all membCTS of their husband’s families in 
many generations ran go up to heaven They have no pan in the ma|or rituals of 
any worsliip. They cannot wear the sacred thread except in a modified form 
among smaller proiesiant sens such as the Lingayats 

The clearest statement of the malcHcnlcred nature of Hindu cultuTC vs to be 
found in the four stages (ashramas) of life which every individual should ideally 
pass through' brahm.icharya (studentship), grhastha (life of a marricxl man), vana- 
pravtha (life of disimcrcstcd hermit, m which familial ties and social rclaiums are 
rcnoimced) and s-imnyasa (life of the ascetic). I am noi aware of any Hindu 
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scripture or e\cn its motiern expositions uhuh attempts to apply this or any simi- 
lar scheme to 11 omen. It ts simply dc$iq;ned for men. 

Despite the male-centered nature of Hindu kinship and culture, the mother-son 
axis exerts far greater influentcs on the Hindu individual for a variety of reasons. 
In the first place, the Hindu household is one in which adult males and females 
are much more segregated from each otha* than in Type A and Type B societies 
The higher the caste and the soLiocconomic status, the closer the family lends to 
approximate cximpleie segregation. Male children, before puberty or adolescence, 
tend, therefore, to be under the protciiive and guiding hands more of females such 
as mothers and grandmothers than of males such as fathers and grandfathers. . . . 

In (he second place, the relationship between Hindu fathers and their sons is 
levs close than that between their Oriental or Occidental counterparts. -Mrs 
Murphy observes in her chapter on “Roots of Tolerance and Tensions in Indian 
Child Development” that Hindu children “arc carried easily, first in cradled arms 
which do not grasp them possessively, .later they straddle a hip of a sister or a 
brother, father or mother, balancing comfortably” (Murphy. 1953, p 49). In dif- 
ferent parts of India, from Runjab to Cape Comorin. Bengal to U.P . a child may 
be carried in this way most frequently by a mother, or sister, less frequently by a 
young brother, but rarely by a father. I think pan of the reason is the Hindu 
male’s strong aversion against pollution by ihc bodily functions of infants and 
children. But another part of the reason is that the Hindu fathers are also likely to 
be more preoccupied with some aspect of the ritual activities, such as pilgrimage, 
designed to bring them closer to their deities or the Truth 

One other faa is worth noting. While the faiher-son relationship in Type A 
societies is, as in the Hindu scene, also marked by greater formality than the 
mother-son relationship, it is far more continuous in nature than the latter, The 
Hindu father-son relationship docs not seem to go much beyond life since ancestor 
vvorship is of no great importance. The overall tendency of the people is to look to 
the ultimate station of reaching oneness with Ihc universe through religious de- 
votion rather than the maintenance of entities of individual ancestors and lineages 
Thus, while each father-son axis in the Chinese kinship system is one link in a 
perpetual line of ancestors and descendants forufied by an organized clan, the 
Hindu father-son relationship has no such significance and is not so fortified The 
Hindus lend to keep no gencalc^cal records except in Rajasthan and, as we noted 
earlier, have no organized clan (Hsu, 1963), (hough the recognized circles of rela- 
tives are greater than in Type B. At (be same time the absence of individualism 
does not encourage the Hindu children to any great desire for independence from 
their parents which, under the cfnrumstauices, means ihar mothers more thsn 
their fathers. Hindu mothers, in contrast to American mothers, do not have to 
worry about resentment on the part of thw grown sons, because Hindu sons, in 
rontrast to American sons, do not have to regard acceptance of their mothers af- 
eaion and control as signs of immaturity or weakness. The result is a closer 
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mother-son tic than is found in either of the othCT two types of kinship systems 
analyzed before 

It is, of course, difluult to determine whether the kinship content of supernatu- 
ral dependence or the structural elevation of mother-son relationship came first. 
That is not a scicnlificaWy profitable question to be dealt with. But given the cul- 
tural tradition of supernatural dependence, the influence of mother-son rela- 
tionship generates the appropriate psychological material in the individual for it. 
Ramakrishna, the greatest Hindu saint in modern limes, asked "Why does the 
God lover find such pleasure in addressing the deity as Mother?" 

And he answered himself "Because the child is more free with its mother, and 
consequently she is more dearer to the child than anyone else " (Muller. 1898, 
No 89 as quoted in Payne. 1933, p 128) 

Undoubtedly Mother Goddess worship is one of the most prevalent forms of 
worship in India, but there is no need to rcstna our consideration to it. The 
complete dependence of the child upon the mother is a universal human fact To 
the child, the mother is the magical source of all power, gratification, and pun- 
ishment This IS the psychology that makes the widespread appeal of the creation 
story in Genesis or other forms possible In Type A societies this mother depen- 
dence IS soon tempered by the authority of the father and later altered by the indi- 
vidual's integration into a network of human relationships, with specific duties, 
responsibjliues, and privileges with reference to ascendants including deceased 
ancestors and descendants both born and unborn The adult individual’s place in 
the scheme of things is measured by concrete points of reference, and no longer 
submerged under the unexplainable power of the mother, In Type B societies 
growing up means independence not only from the mother but also from the 
father, self-reliance in food and sex quest, and ability to make decisions and bear 
consequences It is not surprising to find that Type A peoples are close only to 
iheir ancestral spirits and make ofTcrings to other gods primarily for ulterior mo- 
tives, while Type B peoples believe that God only helps him who helps himself 
The mother-dependence relationship oTTypeC peoples generates the psychologi- 
cal material which feeds a mliural orientation </ supernatural dependence, con- 
tinued and elaborated generation after generation The difference between super- 
natural dependence and self-reliance is obvious, but the difference between super- 
natural dependence and mutual dependence is equally significant For one thing, 
in contrast to mutual dependence, ii is one-sided The worshipper-dependent ex- 
pects much more from the gods than they give to the gods, just as the child does 
with the mother For another thing it is all demanding and, therefore, the ob- 
icttive realities tend to be less differenuated and more mutable The worshipper- 
dependent expects simple boons lo solve all problems however difficult, |ust as the 
child demands of his mother And finally, unlike mutual dependence, it is loaded 
with diffuse sexuality Type A peoples relegate sex into a few social compartments 
and see sex as having no relevance to their relationship with the supernatural. 
Type B peoples repress sex so that they must have a God-child who is born 
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without sex. T>pc C peoples neither relegate sex into separate compartments nor 
eradicate it. /\s a whole, the) approach the supernatural through sexuality, an 
element which is at times blatant, and at other times thinly veiled, but at all times 
more or less present. When demands or supplication fails, the strongest step on 
the part of the worshipper-dependent is extreme passivity, fasting, abstention, and 
other forms of austerity. |usi as many a child can, or thinks he can, bnng his 
mother to her knees by refusing to eat or to get up. -The Hindu way in penance 
and austerity to achieve power has been made famous by Gandhi in India’s long 
history of struggle against British colonialism, but also by the martyrs and w ould- 
be martyrs in' many an internal struggle (for example, the struggle for linguistic 
states) since Independence 

General characteristics 

There will be more emigration from this ly pc of soaety than from those of Type 
A because Ihe people will'nol on],- be propelled by hunsee. bul aUo mocivaied by 
pilgrimane. Houcer, Tipe C peoples disperse less easily ihao Ty|« B because 
the Hindu society has no inhereni tendency lo explosion as has its W cslern coun- 
terparts. When peoples Crora this HTC «< soeiety more lo a new area ^ey «nd not 
10 s« up a new soeiel) lhal is complelel. independenl from ibeir old. On the olher 
hand, there is also no such great urge as exhibiied by the Chinese and ihe 
Japanese lo relurn lo iheir homeland for reliremtnl or death. Under tonquesl 
peoples in this type ot sociell lend to act like those of Type A, exeepi lhal, because 
or the eenmrogal lendenaes mherenl in iheir supernatural oriemauon, the con- 
querors 11 ill find Ihem more dilRtuU lo administer than Type A peoples. 

At home they will show more dissalistacuon with the sMltii quo than the 
Chinese or |apanrsr, and will be more .ocireroos about their dissausranion. .Most 
rellkTions embody coniradiaions. bul the Hindus see little or no necessity to rec- 
oncric highly obvious incongruities in their religious beliefs as well as in their 
secular life which is governed by religion. Hence, histoncal changes in their so- 
ciety due to internal impcius are as insignificant as among Ty pe A peoples 

Their art and literature lends to be richer than that of China or Japan in the 
imaginative and emotive qualities, but poorer than those of the Occidental so- 
cietics in the logical and rationalistic qualities. Their music is neither OncnUl nor 
Occidental being based on the most refined and complicated rhythmic patterns 
and tonal elaborauons the world has ever seen. LTnlike the Chinese music, all 
Hindu music, like Hindu art and literature, is religious In saence the Hindus 
made more theoretical contnbulions than the Chinese or Japanese, but the volume 
is not great and the practical application of it is insignificant 

Impetus to change 

To the extent that there is more internal dissatisfaction with the slatus quo in 
such societies than in Types A and D, there should have been more internal tend- 
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cnc> townrd ihani;e Bui ihii. pressure for change is Really undcroii by the diffuse- 
ness of Its direction and objeotves 0\er a Jong period r>f time, there tend to be 
changes m appearame but nol m substanre This is probably a partial explanation 
for the fact that of all the large staius-onemed societies of the East and West, only 
India built up a caste system, the numerous pnncely states, and the highly dif- 
ferentiated nature of the endog.imic circles within each caste The Hindu caste 
system IS an accommodation between the two opposites change and no change 
(Hsu, l'J61) There have always been many centrifugal tendencies but there have 
never been any revolutions and/or utopias which aimed at achieving a nevv way of 
life on this earth These types of societies arc less likely to die out than the 
Western variety, either from loss of resources or from external conquest The 
peoples of this type of societies have a ^milar ability to endure sulTenng as those 
of Type f\, even though they may appear more unhappy about it because of their 
tendency to voice ihcir dissatisfaction with the staliu qua The peoples m this type 
of societies are somewhat more likely to take to changes than their brethren m 
Ttpe A, once they are under ihc pressure of. and given diretiion by. the West, 
though the permanency of the new changes is questionable. 


TYPE P SOCIETIES In type D sodeiies are to be found the ma- 
loriiy of the Africans south of the Sahara 


Kinship 

The kinship struitures are varied and the basic unit in which ihe infant finds 
hintsclf may lie l.trge or small There is no ideal of individualism ur supernatural 
dependence as a road to personal salvation The structural elemeni m systems of 
kinship which seems to have a ^eai deal of dominance over others is brother- 
brother axis, across lines of descent, inhcriijiue. and succession Their kinship 
content may be described as fraternal equivalence 

Similar to the faihcr-son and mother-son axes, brother-brother relationship is 
intlusivc. But sitniUr to the husband-wifc and naoihcr-son axes it is discontinu- 
ous There is alw.iys more than one brother, but the brothers of each generaiion 
have no intrinsic cclatiunship wyih the brothers id another generation To the 
cxicni that the induidu.il tends to be oriented little toward ihc p.nsl and ihe future 
but muih toward the present, the bnnher-bruthcr axis is similar to the husband- 
wifc axis And to the exirm that ihc individual is tondiiinned to be mutually 
dependent among the peers, the brother-brother axis is similar to ihe faiher-son 
axis Uui the feature which dislinguisbex the broiher-broiher relationship from all 
other axes, miluding the husband-wife axis, is its inhcrcni compeituvencss. 
Where there is aiknuwledgcit uncquainc&s bctvvccn the parties of a relationship, 
there is little potential sourtc of competitiveness This is the situaiion of the 
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faihcr-son and mother-son axes. The father and the son or the mother and the 
son arc not equal. In the husband-tvife axis the relationship may be equal in con- 
ception but never really equal m reality, for men and women are different and 
they arc bound to perform different roles, however such differences arc minimized 
by other factors. The brother-brother axis is one in which the parties to the rela- 
tionship are more equal and more similar than the parties to any of the other 
three axes and, therefore, more competitive W'itb each other. 

The kinship content correlated with the brother-brother relationship is fra- 
ternal equivalence. But before 1 into (he characteristics of fraternal equivalence 
I must enter a word of caution for my readers. 

In the analysis of the /Ifncan situation I am on far less certain ground than in 
what has gone before .Mv views on the previous systems arc based on my own 
held observations as well as extensive acquaintance vviih works of my colleagues. I 
have had no field expenente in Africa, having visited piaris of ii for only shori 
periods of time; and my acquaintance with anthropological works on Africa is far 
more limited. Nevertheless, what 1 have read so far has emboldened me to make 
this exploration, following the same trend of analysis which 1 have pursued so far. 
and to hope that the results will stimulate further works in this direction. 

In analyzing Types A, B. and C peoples. I have first examined the character- 
istics of a particular siruaural relationship which dominates the kinship system; 
then proce^ed to relate those characteristics to the kinship content; and finally 
extended the latter characteristics to the attitudes and ideas underlying the wider 
culture as a whole. In analyzing .Mrica I shall reverse the first two, by discussing 
first content of the kinship system and then suting my case lor expecting the domi- 
nance of the panlcular siruaural relationship in question 

lake Type A and C societies. Type D peoples raise their children to enter into 
adult worlds as soon as they arc physically and mentally capable of doing so. They 
do not aimbuie great value to individual privacy. These tv%-o faas favor a com- 
munity of interest between the generations. But in spite of such resemblances to 
Type societies, the kinship content is one in which the tics beivteen generations 
are overshadowed by those between males of the same generation. 

First, the claims to dependence between parents and their children seem to re- 
quire constant reiteration or open gestures to meet with satisfaaion. The fear 
against ovetrlaim and against nonfulfillment of expeaed claims is indicated by the 
almost universal belief in sorcery or wiichcrari among close family members, espe- 
cially beivveen parents and children {between mother’s brother and sister’s son in 
matrilineal systems), and belv>een other individuals, who are related as seniors 
and juniors, but almost none between brothers and others, who are related as 
equals. 

Secondly, though some .\frican societies — Dahomey, Yoruba, many Bantu 
tribes, and others — maintain rites designed to deal v% iih the dead, they and their 
ancestral spirits do not have unquestioned reliance upon one another. The living 
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may regard ihe dead as possible sources of benevolence bul more constantly 
suspect them as possible sources of harm, while the dead always enforce their 
demand on the living for sacrifices and olTcnngs by means of disasters such as 
epidemics and personal accidents imposed on their descendants 

Thirdly, in many instances the cXTrican word translated into English as an- 
cestors simply means spirit or god In most cases there is a tendency for ancestral 
spirits to lose their identity and connection with their own descendants, so that 
ancestral spirits are simply one of the several mechanisms (equally important) for 
human beings to reach the supernatural, or the connection with the past is simply 
a means for vindicating the status of the present 

Fourthly, strung age-grading customs prevail in most parts of Africa except 
among people like Dahomcan and Bantu of North Kavirondo (Wagner. 1949) so 
that the youngsters, after reaching a teriam age, leave their parental houses for 
their own separate quarters and/or by the well-known phenomenon of secret so- 
cieties m which members maintain strong bonds outside of kinship The children 
may or may not be directly dependent upon iniltaiory rites, but such rites are 
undoubtedly as important tn <\frica as they are insignificant m Asia The rela- 
tionship among the youngsters so separated from their parents may range from 
that of intimate fnends, such as the "best friend" insiituiion in Dahomey 
(llerskovits, 1938), to what has been described as a kind of "Communist” order 
such as found among the Umbundu (Childs. 1949, pp 114-115)’ 

Fifth, although parents and other ciders can exercise an auihoruaiivc hand over 
members of the younger generation, the latter seem to exhibit much more independ- 
ence of thought and action than in Type A societies In some /African societies the 
pattern is even described as "respect” for the personality of the children (Childs, 
1949. pp. 120-121) In practically all known African societies the young tend to 
have to work for the establishment of their ovvn homes and their own marriages, 
as well as to exercise rather derisive infiuences over the choice of their oun 
spouses In addition there is much evidence indicating a linkage in the marriage 
payments and obligations lictwccn brothers and sisters (Radcliffc-Brown, 1950, 
pp 52-33) 

Sixth, while the institution irf bJood-broihcrhood (that is, a group of unrelated 
men usually of similar age swearing themselves into a brotherhood by rites in- 
volving letting or exchanging of blood) is found sporadically in diverse parts of the 
world including Europe and Asia. lU prevalence in Africa south of the Sahara and 
outside of Ethiopia is well known It is said that a blood brother is a "much better 
friend than a real brother” (Tegnaeus, 1952, pp 13ff ) 

Finally, while the problem of royal succession is nowhere on earlh near a 
pcflect solution, it seems to assume extraordinary proportions in many parts of 
/Vfrica Tor Irstam of the Ethnographical Museum of Sweden has made a study of 

'In a lomprchcnsue ircaine on agf Brmips all over ihe world Eiscnsudi’s examples from ih< 

• i’rimilnt” and Scmihisloricaf surictic* ar« all taken from Africa (over 40 iribes and groups of 
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ihe sacral kingship in Africa in which he suncys many trails (he calls them “insti- 
tutions”) connected with the coronation, (ife, and death of the kin^ in 103 tribes 
from existing ethnographic reports Four of the traits are particularly relevant to 
the question of succession (1) “The announcement of the king’s death was fol- 
lowed by a period of anarchy”; (2) “the lung’s death was kept secret for a certain 
lime”; (3) “the king’s brothers were killed”, and (4) the king ivas challenged to a 
“ritual combat” (frstam, 19-<4, pp. 78-166). 

Wc have, of course, to exercise mudi caution in ascertaining the meanings given 
to each faa by the particular people among whom it occurs. Thus, among the 
Ganda the king's ritual combat sometimes led to actual fighting which was “con- 
tinued until only one of the rival princes was left alive,” but among the N)oro, as 
far as the ethnographer was able to determine, "only actual fighting for the throne 
occurred” (Irstam, 1944, p. 62). Again, the custom of the newly crowned king 
going into a certain period of solitude was practiced “to avoid his brothers’ envy 
and conspiring” but the same sentiment was not reported for the other tribes with 
a similar custom. For this reason, ihis lau-mentioned usage is not included in our 
list of traits considered as supporting our contention that the problem of royal 
succession seems extraordinary, and the magnitude of this problem is related to 
the importance of the kinship content of fraternal equivalence which undermines 
the vertical continuity. 

From Irstam's study we have 62 tribes (or over 60 percent of his total) in vvhich 
at least one of the 4 traits or customs indicating succession difficulties uas found. 
Trait No. 2 (“The king’s death was kept secret for a cenain time”) was found 
among the largest number of tribes (32). Trait No. 1 (“The announcement of the 
king's death was followed by a period of anarchy”) was found among the second 
largest number of tribes (19). The other two traits are found among 7 (Trait No. 

3) and 10 (Trail No. 4) tribes, respcclivfjy. From the logical point of view the 4 
trails are obviously interrelated. The fraternal contention For the throne will lead 
to suppression of the news of the king’s death, which when released leads to a 
period of anarchy, and for both of which the killing the king’s brothers seems to 
be a reasonable solution. The ritual combat to which the king is challenged could 
be considered a formalized version of the actual fight which frequently occurs 
among the contenders. 

A tabulation of the occurrence of these traits shows a high degree of correlation 
among (hem and indeed supports this thesis. Tlie correlation is Jess pronounced 
between Trail No. 2 and others (out of 31, 19 are correlated with one or more 
other traits) than betv,een Trait No. 1 and others (out of 19, 17 arc so correlated). 
(See Table 1 ) 

It is on the basis of the foregoing facts that I expect the domioance of the 
brother-brother relationship in a majoniy of African kinship structures over other 
relationships. I frankly admit that 1 have as yet insufiicieni direct data except in a 
few African societies, such as the Nyakyusa age-set villages as reponed by Monica 
Wilson (RadchlTc-Broivn and Fordc, ed., 1950, pp II1-13S). However, f feel 
strongly that if future students of African tribes will explore this hypothesis, their 
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TABLE 1 DISTRIBUTION OF TRAITS AMONG TRIBES' 


Tteit 
Of Tran 

CoAibination Ttije 


Tool Number 
in Category 


No \ 

Nos t & 2 

Nos. 1 & 3 
Nos 1. 2. & 3 
Nos 1.2. & 4 
Nos 1 . 2. 3 & 4 
No 2 


Nos 2 & 3 
Nos 2&4 
No 3 

Nos 3 & 4 
No 4 


Kabinda Ha 

Oahomev Konde Kuba Luba Lunda 
Mbundu Nyamwezi. Pate Shambala 
Wydah IWadai) (T) 

Congo Loango Ruanda Shilluk 
Ganda, Nyoro 

Ashante Bena Canriba. Cotnendi Daka 

Diaga Gbande. Gissi Cogo Hona Igara 

Yoruba Jukun Kam Kanakufu Krmbu 

Konongd Koelie. Mbutn Ngoni Salwa 

Sango Saramo Shona Soga Sova Temna 

Tikai. Toma. Vet>da Zeguba Zulu 

Kaffitsho 

Tonga, Nkote 

Limmu, Koki Banm 

RunOi 

Umundri Mossi Ziba Tofo 

Total 


* Greater tuidtieal sopPiiitrcairon it not •nempttd at ihit tiae* <t<e analysis 
This mil be done in a later paper when moia precisa data may be obtained Freni 


chances of being rewarded are Itltcly lo be good Furthermore, the theory of tri- 
bal and lineage segmenution developed by Africanists like Evans-i'ntrhard 
and Fortes in which the peoples are said to live m “ordered anarxhy" (Evans- 
Pritchard, 1940, p 181) and in wbuh corresponding segments oppose each 
other, suggests that horizontal or fraiernal solidarity and opposition are actually 
far more important in African kinship system than are pareni-cVuld and other 
relationships, 

General characteristics 

’.Ti Vc. T'yf/t % vcu'x'itn 'Alt ndnviAaiA here ivVi'i Vrave 'icss urge to 

home because there is no need to prose his worth elsewhere But in contrast to 
Type A societies the individual here will also be more easily forced to do so by 
nature (population pressure, epideimcs. and so forth), or by human enemies (war. 
conquest, and so forth), because of tack of strong anchorage with the past The 
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kinship content of fraternal equivalence makes possible larger expansion of human 
relationships than in Type A. Thai is to say, whereas in Type A sodeiies the 
individual is encouraged to think lineally and to regard himself as a link in an 
endless chain connecting the pasi with the future, in Type D societies he is en- 
couraged to think horironially and to gravntate toward contemporaries far and 
near. Therefore, once forced to move (hey tend to be more ready than Type A 
peoples to give up much of the past and make new adjustments on new bases. . . . 

Compared with Type A peoples, they have less determination to resist external 
cultural pressures or to absorb the invaders and to restore their past glory; but 
compared w ith other nonliierate peoples they are much more indomitable because 
of their tendency to group themselves horizontally. They do not easily give up the 
struggle for political independence. However, their fraternal solidarity is under- 
mined by much opposition which some psychoanalysts could easily designate as a 
son of “sibling” rivalry. The Type B peoples form many cfTeclivc nonkinship 
groups to revolt against the past Type A peoples form few effective nonkinshlp 
groups because they have solidarity vvith the past. But the most important attribu- 
tes of Type D peoples’ kinship content is rooted in the fact that the brother- 
brother relationship is diKominuous with both past and future at the same time 
that it is internally competitive. The difficulties of the horizontal groupings of 
Type D peoples are due, outside of foreign domination, primarily to the fact that 
they are their own worst enemies. 

As a rule they have no v^Titien languages even though they must have at one 
lime or another come into contact with either the Egyptian hieroglyphics or the 
Indo-European alphabets. My inference is that the assumption of a written lan- 
guage, even though its elements may have been borrowed, as were those of a ma- 
jority of mankind who have written languages, depends upon a strong need for a 
wide arcle of communication and for a permanent preservation of the relation- 
ships with the past, and requires a concerted and continuous group exertion. Most 
peoples of Type D obviously did not fed the need and were not willing or pre- 
pared to make the necessary efforts 

Impetus to change 

Because the individual can more or less reach his proper sialion among fellow 
men through the lunship framework, there is, as in Type A, little internal impetus 
10 change. But since ihe solidarity within the kinship groups is far less than that 
in Type A, there is not the same centripetal force to resist deviation. In fact, there 
is evidenre ibai a daring member of the soaety, if he is really deiermincd. can 
actually break some of the iradittonal rules by personal initiative Witness the way- 
in which incest taboos can be and are aauaily broken in spite of ihe ihrcat of 
death penalty, v*hich is rarely carried out to the extent that they arc formally 
threatened (Hsu, 1940), But although they tend to have more nonktnship 
groupings than in Type A societies, such as age-^ade villages and secret societies, 
which seriously claim the individual's allegiance and attention, such ties rcm.iin 
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concreic but not idealistic in nature Therefore, customs. s>hether considered by 
the West as good or evil, tend to pn'pctiiate themselves since no individuals or 
groups will lake it upon themselves to eradicate them Too, although they have 
many more revolts against their rulers than would be the case among T)pe A 
societies, they also know no such thing as revolution of an internal origin, which 
aims at not only changing the ruler but also the social order. Having no wriiien 
languages, their opportunities for accumulation knowledge and ideas from the 
past and for stimulation within the society arc much more limited than among 
T>pc A. B, and C peoples This fact actually gives such societies, in spite of their 
greater instability, fewer internal chances for cultural evolution than Type A 
societies 

Concluding remarks 

This chapter is no more than a preliminary exploration of the hypothesis. It is 
offered m the spirit of a Chinese proverb “Throw the bricks to lead in the jade ” 
In the first place, there are, of course, many facts which cannot be squeezed into 
the categories postulated, although as pointed out before, no scientific classification 
cuvcTS all the tacts In the second place, many dvtTereivces do exist within each oC 
the types postulated Take prejudice for example Obviously, not all societies in 
Type B are equally prejudiced. The paiicrn of variation m prejudice coincides 
roughly with that of variation in individualism In Europe, racial prejudice is 
mure pronounced in Britain and Germany, where individualism is stronger, than 
in Spain and Italy where vt vs weaker This diffettnee becomes magnified when 
European peoples settle in colonies As a matter of fact, there is almost a complete 
diihotomy with Broiesiani colonies, including the United States. Canada (the 
word "colony" is applied to these independent countries in a historical and cuU 
lural seme). Union of South Africa. East Africa, and Australia, showing more 
racial prejudice chan Catholic colonies from French Equatorial Africa, Portuguese 
East /Vfrica. to Mexico and all South American republics ' 

The dilTcrcnres between China and |apan (both being Type B} are perhaps 
even more spectacular Elsewhere I have advanced one reason why Japan had ac> 


'Nov i> t puwible ncepiion w br There ihe rcUiiDnchip Lelwern the Proiounl Hhilcs 

and ihc Manrii ihuort xrralcr harmoBy ihaa ihal iMwren ihe indixcnoui pupulaiions and while 
milcit clwwiicrr llwre arr Mime (leculur bul romplcx rtaKins for ihii whith are nui as >e( >>uciiw 
alicallv ruplnrcd One iheve reasons is ihai the Curr^eani never vrored drrivite vicjwics over 
itie Mkkis in luiile Anixhrr reason is rival Maori values seem lu have a i;rral deal of airiniir lo 

ilnive Ihe twopearv veiilcri ludsing Iry ibe while New Zealanders' prejudicial aiiimde toward 

whet Tionwhiies. vhe aicnifwarHe lA die naiurecd iheir feUliomliip with the Maoris remains incon- 

clusive tccordins to tetrni repisti ibe wiuaiioii ui Anaida seems to be one other cxtepiion But the 
usual defect in iwh rqxicis it thetr failure M disucu(uuh pcililically and mililarilv oppressive ac- 

tions from (lie continued and tenatrous prejudsce indav-lo^ay life A truer picture must await more 
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lively and successfully mei ihc modem challenge of the West while China re- 
mained politically, economically, and nulitanly prostrate for a whole century. I 
found the presence of the kinship usage of primogeniture in Japan and the absence 
of it in China to be one of the most relevant faaors (Hsu, 1954). The diversity in 
patterns of life among nonliicrate tribes, even of one in sub-Sahara Africa, is both 
great and obvious. 
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Figure I. 

The relationship between kinship structure, kinship content, and way of life 
postulated in this chapter must be seen as circular or spiral, ivith all variables 
boosting or limiting each other in lime, rather than in the manner of a straight 
line, with one variable being the ultimate cause of another. The circular or spiral 
relationship in the four types of sodeties may be crudely represented in the . . . dia- 
grams (in Figure 1]. 

The peoples belonging to each of the four types of kinship systems presented 
here enjoy some obvious advantages and sufler from some obvious drav^backs. 
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Continuity in Type A is an advaniaRc betause it provides the individual with 
psychological security, but it also tan be a drawback because it restrains the indi- 
vidual’s initiative With reference to the distominuity of Type B. the order of ad- 
vantage versus disadvantage is exactly the reverse Tvpc C peoples may be more 
diffused in outlook than others but among them we find more individuals reaching 
great heights of spirituality than among others Type I) peoples may fight more 
among themselves, but their kinship content is the only one of the four which 
seems truly consistent with universal brotherhood of man 

rinally. the kinship structure and content erf a people obviously form only one of 
the variables, though a most important one. affecting ns development The physi- 
cal fads of sue of populaiion and ecology may have a great deal to do with it 
Firth’s description of Tikopian family, dan. and ancestor cult (Firth, 1936) bears 
great resemblance to what we hnd m China, but factors other than kinship (for 
example, life on isolated islands as compared with that on a vast contmtni) obvi- 
ously have some important bearing on why the Tikopu did not develop vast em- 
pires such as those of the Chinese Other important factors in the development of 
peoples are the presence or absence <rf external threats of conquest, of intertribal 
or international communication and siimulaiion. and perhaps even climatic condi- 
tions and biological composutons 

The error of some students lies in (heir attempt to produce final explanations 
for all by one factor But the error of some others lies in reluctance to explore any 
hypothesis to its logical conclusion for fear of the accusation of being biased 
Neither of these approaches, if carried to ihe extreme is likely to be fruitful in the 
long run 

What I have tried to do m this chapter is probably to raise many more ques- 
tions to be settled by further research than I have answered My purpose is to 
show that the patterns of kinship conteni which have been neglected in svstematic 
kinship studies, are demonstrably rooted in those of kinship struclures, and ihac 
both have strong bearing un the patterns of personality and culture in different 
soucues In the preliminary results I plead guilty to having lumped numerous 
peoples together whom many will certainly regard as !>eing incongruous Bui I am 
no more guiliy than ihc zoologist vvho puts fish, chickens, crocodiles, monkeys, 
and humans ingciher into the single raicgury of vcriclirata and aiiributes to all of 
them a numlicr of common cbaraciensiics If difrercnccs alone are stressed, I am 
positive that no two human suueiies are identical For that matter we can go 
further and note that no two individuals arc completely alike At a cenain level, ii 
is important to asceriain the exact cultural differenrcs between two particular 
tnlics |ust as ai a certain other level it is relevant to see the mental dilferences 
between two individual leaders But before those who are intcreslcd in diamonds 
attempt to ascertain llie differences between diamonds and pebbles, they must first 
make sure that they know what separates, on the one hand, the diamonds and 
pebbles (which are both stones), and. on the other, cabbages and lurnips (which 
arc Iioih vcgei.tbles) For further refinemem and exploration of this hypothesis see 
Hsu, 1903 
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S3 INTRODUCTION 

This excerpt from the report of a study of recently arrived Indian students vividly 
illustrates many of the implications of the preceding selections by Linton and Hsu 
The picture of our culture that is apparently conveyed to these students is one 
which will strike the reader, at different points, as accurate, distorted, incomplete, 
or totally erroneous, and his respotyse may vary from agreement, to reluctant ac' 
knowledgemenL to annoyance and anger He will also recognize the inevitebiliiy of 
much of this picture and the difficulties involved in any attempt to alter it 

The single feature that is most outstanding throughout the findings is the individu- 
al's use of his own culture as the standard in assessing all new experiences The 
authors call this a "mechanism of cultural reference" and believe it to have been 
the maior determinant of what these Indian students "saw" when they looked at 
America What this illustrates is that we never merely look at people and situations, 
we also evaluate them, and evaluation implies a standard of comparison Unless 
we deliberately choose to impose a different one. this standard will be drawn from 
our own cultural experience and. as a result, our perceptions of another culture are 
likely to be primarily reflections of our own 

Indians and Americans are geographically, as well as culturally, remote, but the 
altitudinal and perceptual phenomena observed in this study also characterize rela- 
tions amotyg subgroups within a single society and, generally, among any groups 
with their own practices and norms For the guidance counselor, whose effective- 
ness depends on the validity of fus perceptions and on the response that he in 
turn evokes, the importance of recognizing these cultural pulls on himself and on 
those he deals with can hardly be overemphasized His work brings him in contact 
with a variety of different cultures — that of adolescents, of faculty members, of 
particular ethnic groups, of various organizations Not only must he bridge such 
cross-cultural" gaps himself, but ho may often find himself attempting to mediate 
between cultures In these terms, a rwinbei of points made m this selection are 
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especially suggestive that we are most impressed in others by that which is most 
ditferent from ourselves, that what we select from our culture as the standards for 
evaluating another culture are our ideals rather than our actual practices, that m 
interacting with a "foreigner " our behavior may adjust to what we think his expec- 
tations will be so he is in fact not exposed to new information, that we are likely to 
structure our overall view of people in terms of our perception of a single aspect 
How will such tendencies, in himself and in others, affect a guidance counselor's 
ability to help, to introduce changes, to persuade, to provide information? What are 
the possibilities of preventing or at least compensating for such tendencies? 


5.3 INDIAN STUDENTS AND THE 
UNITED STATES: 

CROSS CULTURAL IMAGES’* 

Richard D. £ainberl and !^(aroin dressier 


The emergence of India as a major world power, sjuipaiheiic but uncommitted 
to the West, has created a measure of self-conscious curiosity, sometimes anxiety, 
in many Americans concerning the reactions of Indian leadership and public 
opinion to the United States. It is incviuWe that the image of the United States 
conveyed to the Indian public should be somewhat selective and distorted, 
inasmuch as the Indian media of mass communication concern themselves largely 
with American foreign policy and neglea broader sociocultural aspects of the 
American Kcne. Such information on the United Slates as is exported characteris- 
tically fails lo provide a substantial corrective — neither the superficial frivolities 
emanating from Hollywood nor the excessively grim realities of the protest novel 
are capable of transmitting a representative picture rf the United Stales 

The nature of this picture formed at a distance is illustrated by the preconcep- 
tions entertained by Indian students upon arrival In the United States — a stereotyp- 
ical, indistinct, and limited image composed of uncorrelated fragments. They had 


'From Richard D. Umbert and Manin Brculcr, ''Indian Siudenu and ihe Uniird Slates Cross- 
Cultural Imafci." nr.innalto/lftrAmrTKanMadrmy f/ eulitu^a/ and Snaal Science. 295. 1934. 
pp 62-67. 

»Th)$ project is pari of a program sponsored bjt she Comnuiiec on Cross-Cultural Education of the 
Social Sfienie Resrarrh Council and supponed by ^anu in iheCounpJ from ibe Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. tbe Ford Foundation, and the RmLricller Foundauon. 
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amicipaied ihat ihe L’niied States would be a land endowed with abundant natu- 
ral resources and wealth, whose inhabiiams worked feverishly and constantly to 
command a whole host of methanued wonders, whose cities were dominated by 
skyscra^jers, whose ethos was scicnUfic and rauonahstie to the neglect of the spir- 
itual, whose social relations were marked by casuaincss, rudeness, and violence, 
frequently inslilulionali/cd in the person of the gangster, whose snnal system was 
equalitarian except for discriminatory practices directed against colored peoples, 
and whose labor force contained a disproportionate number of cowboys The 
students were aware that some of these images were oversimplified, bordering on 
caricature, but in essence these groiesquCTies constituted almost ihe whole of their 
expectations 

One expression of official concern with this naive and unllaitcrini; stereotype 
takes the form of encouraging Indian students to attend American insiitutions of 
higher learning with the cxpeciation that these foreign visitors, having observed 
the “American way of life,” will return to their home country prepared to convey 
a more favorable image of the United .Slates The exchange-of-persons program 
reflects a basic confidence in the capacity of .-Vrocrtcan institutions to arouse ad- 
miration' there seems to be some assumption that the sustained and intimate 
scrutiny implied in the process of guided culture contact will foster accurate per- 
ceptions which confirm the excellence of American institutions and thereby create 
the basis for favorable atiiiudes lo ihe United biaics 

The actual mechanism of image formation and the development of favorable 
attitudes toward the United .States appear to be considerably more complex It is 
quite obvious that at (he very minimum the student’s personality, life history, pre- 
cuncepiions, experiences en route and in the United States, and anticipation of 
return all contribute to the content of his perccpiions and to a generally favorable 
or unfavorable appraisal of the United .Siaies However, our data indicate that (he 
primary determinant of image formation involves a process by which American 
institutional areas arc perceived and interpreted in the context of their relevance to 
Indian culture, history, and aspirations This mechanism of cultural reference is 
operative among all students and is applicable to all insliiutional areas over all 
points of time, vvheiher or not images of American life are derived from the media 
of mass communication or from direct observation Other personality and lichavior 
dimensions ruit specific to the Indian cuUuce usually assumed their chief signifi- 
cance as superimpositions on this basic process The emphasis of this anitle. there- 
fore. is upon cross-cultural links, how the ’Tivdianness” of the student alTects his 
image of ihc United Slates 


THE FAMIEY The comments of the Indian student about the 
iXmcrican family system tended to cluster 
around three areas. (l>thc family's rcsinttcd function and inieraciion; (2) the role 
and status of ns various members, and (3) family emphasis upon the gratification 
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of personality needs rather than societal ends with a resulting general urienuison 
of capricioiisness and friioJity in famih imMuiumai pracmes 

Restricted function and interaction 

The Indian joint family is a unit comprising several degrees of kinship and 
several generations organized communally and usuallv living in the same 
household. It is an economic unit, a graduated status system with clearly delined 
roles, a vehicle for ntual and the observance of religious practices, a common com- 
mensal unit, a dormitory arrangemeni, and a sphere of relationships within whuh 
primary psychological needs are met 

Family roles are hierarchically stable, clearly dchned and reciprocal duties and 
obligations lake precedence over individual motives The cITcct of any act on other 
members of the family may be anticipated and ihcrcrore conflicts can be kept to a 
minimum To be sure, intrafamilv clashes do occur, hut many of these arc institu- 
tionalized, culturally acteptaWe, and thus do not constitute a senous disruptive 
force For instance, quarrels bemcen the sisters-in-law and betvveen mother-in- 
law and daughrcr-m-iaiv are a culturally required part of joint family hung, eien 
though the outcome is predictable and the victors never vary. These and other 
sporadic conflicts can be resolved by a final arbiter, the painarchial figure The 
individual spends his life in some joint family. If for any reason a joint family 
splinters ii breaks into segments, but seldom involves the depanure of isolated in- 
dividuals. The occasional mobile member, not essential to the family welfare at the 
moment, can leave to pursue his own ends, but the price of his freedom is a willing- 
ness to return in the event of family need. 

The joint family so described was widely admired among the Indian students 
for ensuring stability and performing most of the functions necessary to individual 
members, and for providing a satisfactory, conflict-free psychological selling The 
admiration persisted in spite of the fact that none of the students idemifled his own 
family as fulfilling all the requirements of the ideal ly pe. 

In contrast to the satisfying and benevolent despotism of the joint family the 
Indian students perceived in /\mcrica a loosely knit structure providing for limited 
intcracuons and restricted functions The simple quantitative fact of a three-, four-, 
or five-person household limited to two generations provides striking contrast to 
the emphasis on the intimate relationships among the members of the joint family. 
\Vhilc several commented ihat the complexity inherent in large numbers is re- 
duced in the .\mencan small family, the net elTeci is diminution of the responsi- 
bility, warmth, and serenity associated with the orderly relationship of the ex- 
tended group. From the standpoint of the Indian student, there is ample evidence 
of the lesser importance of the home in <\merican life For example, lack of elabo- 
rate family ritual al meal tune, restrained rather than demonstrative greetings 
at family reunions, the briitic casuaincss of the chic middle-class moiher in dealing 
with her children, ready divorce, serial monogamy, and the increasing vogue of the 
psychiatric couch and the marriage clinic. 
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Role and status 

The Indian studeni is not likely to become soflicicnily intimaie with any one 
American family to observe the subtle intcrpUy of “rear' family relationships 
Few American families can resist the temptation to display the “typical American 
family at home," a dramatiaation which frequently results in an exaggerated cari- 
cature of the official norms Consequently, the pcrccpiitins of Indian students tend 
to be influenced by consistently overplayed family roles The specific roles which 
impress themselves most upon Indian students arc the role of women and the role 
of the aged — those most markedly diifercni from the Indian pattern The tradi- 
tional hieiaiure, current folklore, songs, and moving pictures depict a vast number 
of heroines who embody an ideal role for women which is widely accepted by all 
segments of Indian society She is to be doeik. patient, submissive, a paragon of 
housewifely virtues, but at the same lime full of charm, a companion, and wise in 
the ways of beauty Above all, she should be modest and show continued 
awareness of the double standard by observing rituals of inferior status, and by 
exhibiting proper embarrassemnt and constraint in interactions with men While 
tn actual practice, of course, woman’s role is considerably more complex and am- 
bivalent, nevertheless this ideal image served as one standard by which all ivomeni 
and consequently American women, could be judged 

In addition, the Western liberal-humanitarian system of values which is 
opposed to all immutable status distinctions, including those pertaining to women, 
has been internalized to a varying extent by all of the Indian students In general 
the inferior role assigned to women jars against the Western ideals of equality of 
individuals and greater emphasis on achieved rather than ascribed status Indians 
apply the emancipation ethics fully to certain isolated women— brilliant women in 
the professions, arts, and politics — and favor such lesser commitments to emanci- 
paiion as disapproval of “cruelties to women" such as suttee, prohibition of re- 
marriage, complete dependence upon males 

In view of these contradiclM'y philosophies — the Indian ideal woman and the 
\Vesicrn cmanapation ethic — the student sometimes finds himself in faior of the 
role-status structure of the American family when he perceives it in equ.ilitanan 
terms, but opposed to the same characteristics when he views them in the context 
of the ideal role assigned to Indian women Howe'er, American family life is pre- 
sumably cbaractcrizcd by so much of this allegiance to the humanitarian individual- 
istic cthic that It excludes cberishcd values still present in the Indian soaal 
framework and still held by our subjects It would be possible to marshal an im- 
pressive array cl quotations to illustrate this feeling among the students, but the 
following passage will sufTite to show the attempt to reconcile the contradictory 
philosophies 

1 might sjy something regarding the social life fS the people, absolute equ.vlil) among 
tlic iwo sexes and how lie women also help the family by supplemenime ihe iniome. 
how these ladies are also educaied, they can calk on public affairs 
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1 mean it has iu advantages to some extcni. I thought, that the woman u indqxndent 
and she can look aficr herself If she has some work or something important and if the 
husband is not at home or nobody ts at home, she could do it herself Now in our society 
she Htuldn't know what to do because she woufdn't hate been taught 

I should say the freedom you allow your women. I was very much struck by it I 
should say that in tny expenence a is more than what the woman deserves Women we 
consider to be something delicate and fenunine She must distinguish herself in dress, 
manners, and everything, which is not the case here She wears blue jeans and walks like 
a tractor truck In that case 1 can't apprcaatc the feniininiiy of vt omen 


Old people 

There were considerablv fewer data indicating contradictory feelings concerning 
the role of the aged in the Amencan family All Indian siudenis i« ho had occasion 
to speak to this subject disapprovingly noted the comparatively inferior status of 
old people .\s they recalled India, it seemed to them that 

■ ■ there is greater affection and love bciwecn father and son. because there they 
regard that it is the saaed duty of the father to look afier his son during his infancy and 
it IS the sacred duty of the son to look after their older parents. 

By contrast' 

Here we find that people have greater individuahit. and they will not like the fathers or 
grandfathers to live with them because that imcHercs with the development of individual 
persorufitv 

There was scry little disposition to dismiss this particular status pattern as one 
of those inevitable rukural differences which are likely to distinguish one nation 
from another. Characteristically, the student fell obliged to determine the causes of 
the relegation of the aged to an inferior status — it was seldom mentioned without 
a..companying analysis. Those sludenu who were troubled by this question, but 
whose tact or approval c^ the United States forbade wholesale condemnation, 
struggled to explain it by appealing to the authority of some larger, more accepta- 
ble value, such as individual responsibility More commonly, so fundamental a 
violation of what they consider to be a basic and universal ethical imperative im- 
plied deeper revelations about the spiritual basis of the entire social structure The 
lack of respect for age sometimes confirmed latent suspicions that the student vvas 
observing a culture which was devoid of real ethical principles and vvhich vvas 
dominated by a complete and all-cmbracing utilitarian complex. 

Self-gratification and capriciousne&s 

The supremacy of group values as a governing principle in Indian family life 
leads the Indian students to conridcr rVmcrican emphasis on individual gratifi- 
cation and sexual compatibility to be mi^uided. They perceive in the vkraerican 
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institutional pattern an atteptame of hcdonistn pursuits unrestrainetl by the 
"hii>hcr ideals" which .nlone arc capable of ennoblini; the marriage relationship 
Critical statements intludcd not only dtspar.igcrocnt of American family values 
but also the paradoxua! assertion that even individual happiness is not so well 
achieved as bv ihe Indian model whose social arfanQcmcnls provide personal satis- 
faitions only as a peripheral by-product So even thoueh in India 
the mama^e takes plate before you die independeni enough lu think of sclcciini; vour 
own partner I think I am very happy, and these marriages are generally happier than 
the m. images whirh are by choice of the partner 

Closely related to the contention that there were defects both in the dominant 
value system and in the familial insiiiuiional structure is a less tlearlv defined, but 
apparently intense feeling that Americans as individuals have a common failing, 
nanielv, they lack tbe proper high moral seriousness in their approach to family 
life The Indian students discerned an clement of lightheaded frivolity and capri- 
ciuusness in courtship and family behavior This vacw was somriimcs expressed m 
the sierncst moralistic terms as in "embraemg and Vissing and these things I take 
to be |ust the road for going miodclMuchery or the lack of morals " \t other times 
It was contained in the assertion that the slightest irritation or weariness was apt 
to be accompanied bv divorce in contrast vvuh the Hindu practice where, in the 
higher castes, divorce is forbidden, and where in fan it is largely unnecessary, 
"ficriiusc the girl who marries a Ixiy is verv much faithful to the boy she is 
always so much devoted to the husband and the husband lo the wife " On still 
other occasions this feeling is implied in the discovery of such terms as "boy 
friend," which is not as one might expect, 'that one whom she would actually 
marry, but she would at anv lime drop him too d she comes across a )>citer or 
someone w horn she likes later much more, she would drop " Or to summange the 
complex mure cxpliciily. "I mean, to me u is not bad at all to go with a girl, but 
the only thing is that 1 ilunk logo you must be serious It shouldn i )>e |usi one of 
those things ” 

'Hie impression should n»»i be lonvevrd (liai the Indian students perceive Ameri- 
can family life as eniircly uniform or that their re.utionv were wholly unfavora- 
ble riic ••v«h.ii were your first impressions" or "what struck vnu most" type of 
question which is mcsiiably present even m the most nondirective interviews tends 
to bi.is responses toward grnrrab/ations empliasinng perceived dilTeremcs rather 
ih.in toward those elements mutually present and approved in both cultures T he 
interviews indicate that the students arc sometimes aware ihal although iherc may 
be nivtomarv paiierns and practices which lend to distinguish the enure social 
svswrtw'fe. -sTitWYiis wjcva\ sU.na and groups in die Vniied Slates exhibit pronooTited 
dilfcreniials in their tiehavic^' Ihus there were some (omments on the grcaicr 
simplicitv, refinemcni. and vpiritualily of famiU life in religious homes, especially 
.111 long the Sociciy of 1 rieiufv I here was also some rerogniiion of rural-urb.in and 
region.il (hlfcrenccs Nevcriheless. tbe differences v»ere perceived as minor v.iria- 
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lions on a ixjmmon pattern, and it was the common pattern which figured in tom- 
parisons with India. . . 


5 4 INTRODUCTION 

The selection that follows traces the relationships between psychological and 
sociocultural patterns, revealing the complex manner in which such patterns reflect 
and support each other’s consistencies and paradoxes It is drawn from an ex- 
tensive study of the life and culture in a suburb of Toronto. Canada, carried out 
shortly after World War II Although this suburban setting will probably seem more 
familiar to the reader than the far-flung cultures encompassed in the previous se- 
leaions by Hsu. the authors’ thorough unevaluative analysis goes far beyond the 
familiar and locates their hndings within a general framework applicable to the 
study of any community 

Ihs mam theme that runs thtougl. all their data on the beliefs of the people pf 
Creswood Heighls is doe of cleavage. ol opposites e.istmg simplleneously, perva- 
sively idenlified wilh the single dolloction ol se. A1 every level end in every ares 
ol evperieitce. men and women were loond to have ppposile prienlations. lit is of 
interest to note, in this respect, that the content of these Orherences is cohsisteht 
with the mass ol converging data that is aecpmolehng from many directions on the 
differences between men and womer. .n a wide range ol psychological and social 
aspecisl Dew.le Ihe sharp differences, however, the social system survived, most 
children did not become psychoim as a ..soil ol being reared in such a divided 
world and the relations between men and women were not charaoteriied by overt 
dissension and oontlict The outstanding feature ol the analysis in this eaeerpt is its 
success in identifying the intricate psychological, social, and cultural arrangements 
that accounted for the cleavage, rellecied it. sustained it. partly compensated for ns 
undesirable ednseguences. and sysiemahcelly perpetuated ic The authors express 
sumrise at the cleavage, because the commutui, was, overall, . stable one. Yet one 
could argue that a sociocultural system reguees hei.rogenoiiy in order to remam 
alive as well as siable and thus that differences, even sharp ones, should have been 
expected, from this point ol view, the orwmai.ons ol the men and women ol 
Crestwood Heights can he seen as complementary, rather than contrary, and thus 
as a striking illusiraiion of both the diversity of a dynamic system and its con- 
current stabilizing tendencies. 

It becomes an interesting exercise to imagine a guidance counselor from some 
other cultural context working in a Ciestwood Heights school It seems likely that 
the counselor’s professional orientation would iwincide more closely with the femi- 
nine side of the cleavage than with the men’s If so. then a male and a female 
counselor would undoubtedly evoke different reactions and develop different kinds 
of relationships with both children and adults and would elicit predictably different 
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reactions from men and women in aU then roles — as parents, P T A. members, 
scdiool board members politicians, civic leaders, etc To what extent would the 
counselor's effectiveness be hindered if he or she conformed to the appropriate 
expectations for his or her behavior in terms, say, of concern for emotional 
problems, or of attitudes toward discipline? On the other hand, what kind of reper- 
cussions might result if the counseloi exposed children to other expectations and 
definitions of themselves and of others than those consistent with the community's 
culture’ 


5.4 CRESTWOOD HEIGHTS: BELIEFS' 
John R. Seeley. R. Mexander Sim, and 
Elizabeth IV. £oosley 


The beliefs of men both relate them to objects, to one another, and to themsclies 
and express the relations in which they actually find themselves Beliefs influence 
behavior— albeit, frequently, in devious and obscure ways — and are also them- 
selves an attempt to give form and expression to behavior existinq temporally In 
advance of beliefs 


BELIEF The first impression made by the expressed 
IN CRESTWOOD Crestwood Heights 

upon any obscner-listener might well be that 
HEIGHTS pure chaos reigns within and between persons 
A man who is a good and devoted, not to say 
passionate. Calvinist, an enthusiastic proponent of original sin and predestination, 
also believes in, and practices as far as he is able, a psychotherapy which can only 
be rationalized on the basis of utterly contrary premises One informant is with 
equal fervor a devotee of Marxist dogma (atvd the program of those who presently 
call themselves .Marxists), of Zionist nationalism, and of the detached and ob- 
jective viewpoints of the cautious, sober soda] scientist A religious leader can at 
one and the same lime believe, and urge others to believe, that his parishioners arc 
“in no way dilferem from anybody else." and that they have a special history and 
a particular ethical and rchgious mission; that what « needed for his parish is 


’From &lwfy Ifae Cutlur^ SaburSan by juhn R Seeley, R Alex- 

iuidrr Sun, and Lliaabcih 'V Uwvic). Ci>p)n^€}l9S6. by Basie Bwiks, Inc . New York 
tVurld f ijhis, exeludinx the L’niKti Siaui. by pcrmissioD vt L'ni«-er»ly of Tofonlo Press 
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much greater iniimacv between his foilowers and those outside the fold, and that 
what is needed is "cultural pluralism,” a situation of sulFiaent mutual isolation to 
allow’ each group to develop its own culture and its difTerence within a merely 
political or potilicoeconomic framewtirk insunce could be piled upon instance. A 
great and good friend of children, who understands most of them Jntuiciiely and 
most of the rest out of his ps> chological learning, has concluded that corporal pun- 
ishment is no aid to learning, indeed that it militates against the kind learning 
Vihich he wishes to secure. So he uses it. as a policy, "only as a last resort” — that 
is, precisely in those cases \«here his knowledge should hate led him to conclude 
that something ivas seriously amiss and the most gentle, careful treatment was 
required, and preaselv at those points where violence tvould have the greatest 
(i.e., from his own viewpoint, worst) effect. 

The internal contradiction which was true for the same person was found to be 
a farliori true between people who thought ihemsches likeminded — and in the 
respeas in which ihcv thought themselves likeminded. Verbal agreement as to the 
desirability of “disapline,” •‘maturity,” •'responsibility,” ‘‘democracy,” 
“freedom,” “autonomy,” etc., joined together those who. on even slight probing 
or on (he evidence of cheir bchatior. differed about as much as conflicting ideolo- 
gists in global war, hot or cold. 

So marked were these internal contradictions that the possibility of writing a 
chapter on the system of beliefs of Cresiwood Heights seemed virtually to be nil 
The search for some system or order in the beliefs found was rendered doubly 
difHcult by the false clues oiTered: particularly the clues that people would differ 
categorically in their beliefs pnnapally according to class, ethnic, religious, and 
professional classifications. There were indeed such difTerences, but they can be 
disposed of in a few paragraphs The only important disco\erable difference in 
beliefs lay precisely in that area in which “informed people” informed us no real 
differences lay. there was a difference in the belief s) stems of the two sexes. . . . 


MEN AND WOMEN, The deepest cleavage'* in the belief s>stcm of 
_ Crestwood Hdghts~more basic and deeper 

AND BELIEF , , , .To. , . 

(we feel) than differences in age, ethnic group, 

Of status-~is created by the sinking divcrt'cncc in the belief systems of men and of 
women*. The differences, the polariues. the selective, unlike, and emphatic em- 
phases exist not merely at the level of detail, but, more important, at the very core 
of belief. 

This cleavage, which seems on the basis <£ our experience to appear in con- 
neaion with virtually every important conviction, is obscured and tovcrwl over by 
another difference between men and women: as to whether, indeed, such im- 


' *}T}uj retmner Jod iHose thji follu** arf m> ihe tunti al ibe rnd U this selraum. Sn-juse </ itte 
Imeih cl ihr explaiuiory rooinoia. the cnginal (unsai has twea rruinrii Eds | 
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poriant difTcrences belwccn them exist Perhaps as a funaion of the conflict in- 
volved in the progressive emanapatioti of women in the last century or half- 
century, perhaps for other reasons,* the ideolr^y of the women lends to minimize 
the differences between the sexes The “without regard to race, creed or color” 
pronouncement, the "people are people” view, the individualistic approach which 
lends to regard any categorization of people as wicked' these are used with 
perhaps even greater warmth and emphasis to play down or deny differences 
between men and women, other than those unblinkably given by anatomy ' The 
women are thus — and here again they are in league with the experts — ^ihe pro- 
moters of an ideology of identity at the ideologicai level men and women should 
(they feel) and would, except lor irrational accidents of history, share a single 
value-system, the “maturity,” individual-oncntcd values for which they them- 
selves stand. 

The men, on the contrary, tend to exaggerate the cleavage, and even, ideologi- 
cally, to regard it as an impassable gulf to be accepted with good-humored tol- 
erance. “Weaker sex,” “inferior species” is now forbidden terminology, but the 
classification of “women and children” is more than a separation of convenience 
Women are alleged to be unalterably scniimcmal. nonlogical. and incapable of the 
heroic efforts needed for substantial accomplishment This is supposed to be so 
much the case that the case cannot — m spite of all the evidence — be demonstrated 
to women They must be “handled,” like children, with careful concealment of the 
definition by which they are defined 

That the differences in ideology exist would be denied by one side (the women), 
that they ought to be examined as having validity, as possessing equal biological 
and social importance, as being complementary and mutually nccessarv in the di- 
vision of lalior, social and evolutionary, would be denied by the other side (the 
men) 

An exhaustive treatment is not possible here, but some illustrations of such dif- 
ferences may be useful 


Ideology and action 

isDiviDUAL AND OKOup Onc such Striking difference, perhaps the most im- 
portani in its effects on the formation of character and on human relations, is 
found in the estimate of the moral value and operational importance of ■'the indi- 
vidual” and "the group ” For the women (and their allies among the experts, 
male and female) the supreme value is the happiness and well-being of the indi- 
vidual. vshivh uiVcn m its immediacy determines day-to-day policy. Does a general 
rule press heavily on a given child' Then the child ought to have special suppcirt 
or an exception to the rule should be made, or the rule should lie amended or 
abolished 1 he particular, ihc umque, the special, the case, the individual is both 
the focus of lontcrn and ihe touchstone of policy The insniuiiona) rcgulanties arc 
seen rather as obstacles than as aids to the achievement of ihe good life .Mores, 
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folkways, laws, norms are considered to function as obstruaions to the devel- 
opment of those unique characiCTisiics, configurations, and activities which are 
the height of value, if not its very meaning Individuals so reared and freed will, it 
is felt, produce the minimum of order which may be required— if any is— for con- 
certed action where that is necessary. 

The men have a firm hold on the other horn of what is cast by both sides as a 
dilemma. For them generally, the organization, the business, the institution, the 
acuvity, the group, the club, the rules, the law are the focus of loyalty. True, they 
have a supplementary or supporting belief, that the stability and persistence of the 
group accrue to the good of the individual: but the “army” comes dearly before 
“the soldier” and indeed without it there will be no soldier. If the individual will 
learn to fit into the going institutions he will find therein whatever field of ex- 
pression and achievement it is proper and permissible for him to have 

These primary orientations which I.e at the level of thought and feeling and 
expression, arc. curiously, contradicted by each sex in its role as “operator. The 
men, who allege the supremacy of the organization, the colle«ivc. ar^hc prac- 
titioners of skills which rest, consaously or not, upon contrary beliefs. They bring 
to rare perfection and arc secretly (within or between themselves) proud of those 
an. of interpersonal manipulation that are intended to make the orgamzauon 
work to the benefit of a particular individual. They have the know-how . they 
know “who’s who" and “what’s vvhai.”» Business is thus chiefly an interpersonal 
operation in which the ostensibly worshipped colleciivc and its norms arc/e// to 
furaion (as the women my they do) as obstacles to be deal, w.th or circumvented 
as far as prudence will permit, The appeal Is taken by the individual to the indi- 
vidual for the sake of the individual, although the best cover for action is rcferenc* 

back to the welfare of the organization as the apparent ground 

The women, on the contrary, who allege the supremacy of the individual nt^ 
Ublv act in groups to persuade or coerce individuals into making changes in the 
conditions of group hfe. for example, a change in a norm system or activity. It is 
they who instead of taking direct individual-io-ind.vidual action, organize, work 
in concert, know and use the techniques of group pressure, and so secure al- 

teration in the circumstances of the group — . 

What might be said, summarily, after due allowance for exceptional individuals 
or for ordinary individuals acting under exceptional circumstances, is that men 
tend to use a psychology of individual differences in the name of the institutions, 
quite commonly for an individual, compcuuve ol^cct; the women tend lo use a 
sodal psychology in the name of individual autonomy, quite frequently to secure 

collective and cooperative alteration in the ways of groups. 

VOLUNTARISM AND DETERMINISM Logically subordinate, perhaps, but psycho- 
logically prior to the individual-group polarity is a polarity that, for want of a 
better name might perhaps be called ‘Soluntarisuc-dcterminisuc.” 

Ideologically, the women arc great determinisu of various nhools of deter- 
minism parucLlarly. but not exclusively, psychological.* For them, the school 
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psychologist’s reiterated siatcmenl that “we should remember that behavior is 
caused” has the ring of the self-evident as well as sufTiaent statement. They, 
together with the majority of the experts, are concerned with the discovery of just 
those regularities in human behavior which will permit an expanding saence of 
known laws or determinacies in reference to it 

The men, ideologically, find themselves very nearly at the opposite pole. They 
lend towards a Great Man theory of history, both ancient and everyday They see 
and feel an active agency; the underlying theory of the free will is dominant; they 
are great voluntarists and, therefore, moralists What a man can do depends 
largely on the strength ol his deslic ot tus will to do it, and the success-stories 
which they admire demonstrate the soundness of this view very nearly as well as 
the success-stones which they are 

What is true for each sex as a routine of thought and feeling is again contra- 
dicted for each, at the level of both goal and activity The men believe that suffi- 
cient clTort on their part as free agents will so order the world, human and 
nonhuman, that good results human and nonhuman will thenceforward and 
thereby be determined. The women believe that a sufficient exploration of and 
recognition of and adaptation to the determinacies in human and nonhuman af- 
fairs will lead towards an increase in autonomy, in freedom, in ob|ective, effective 
agency.' 

iMStUTAUiiiTY ANO i-tRt ECTiBiUTV The Same kind of double contradiction 
between the sexes, and on the levels of both ideology and action, obtains with 
respect to amiudes towards human perfeciibihiy 

The women intlinc ideologically towards the view of human perfectibility, 
taking (heir point of departure in the known plasticines of human nature, the es- 
tablished variations (throughout history and across contemporary cultures) in the 
culturally sanctioned ways of doing things If this varteiy is possible, it is argued, 
so presumably is any amount of vanaiion, which includes everbciier constella- 
tions This bare possibility is further supported, as a matter of morale, by a rather 
vague inheritance from religious or cvolutionarv ideology or both, which is given 
the inierpretation that, since things may get Ijcticr, the uniiersal process ensures 
th.vi they will do so. 

1 he men incline more to the recognition of invariances in human behavior, to a 
definiiion ciiher that human nature u unchanging or. with more sophistication. 
filus ^a change, filus c'cil la mtmr chose Elevated or exalted views of human 
nature as it exists are dismissed as naive; simitar views about potentialities, as 
“utopian.” in a pejoraiivc sense. 

lloili sexes reverse ihcmselics m action It is the women who, by and large, in 
.iction take count of the imrartabiliiics and unchangeablenrss in human licings. as 
given, and vvho “realislkally" adapt tiirmsclves to these facts and operate quicily 
in ilieir conicxi. It is the men who demand a process of continuous perfecting in 
ihcir o[>eralion$, and who rail loudly against anyone sullicicnily implasiic to be 
incapable ot constant improvement 
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It is this differing atmude to perfectibility generally that m the first place un- 
derlies and in the second is a consequence of differing involvement with the psy- 
chological, human relations, or social saence expert 
The feeling among women is widespread that since human nature and social life 
both are perfectible and aught rapidly to be perfected, the answer to any given 
human problem from how to be happy in marriage to how to age gracefully either 
is or ought to be readily available and can be learned from the right expert, and, 
having been learned, will be put into practice either automatically or with a modi- 
cum of effort.* The men, who have long employed and subordinated the expen- 
in-rcfcrence-to-ihings, confront the cxpen-in-rcfcrence-to-pcople with, first, a deep 
and sometimes inveterate scepticism, and even where this is weakened, with a 
demand for his aid in the achievement of ends which they (the men) have already 
defined Where this can be done, they can employ such experts also, but in a sub- 
ordinate capacity as facilitators, ic they can use the “intelligence-testers” in the 
Selective Service system in wartime Where the orientation of the expert raises 
questions about the ends, however— as, at the moment, in most cases it must— the 
tendency is to return to scepticism if not to move on to irritation or anger * 
EMOTio\AUSM AND RATIONALISM Not unrelated to, but not wholly included 
logically or psychologically in, the voluntarism-determinism polarity is another 
which may be called “rationahty-emoiionaliiy” or “thought-feeling " 

The orientations for the tvvo sexes are again dissimilar both as to fact and as to 
ideal: as to what is and what ought to be supreme, ultimate, decisive, or determina- 
tive. Again, the women, at the idcolc^ical level, give greatest weight to the 
feeling or emotional process, and indeed take the view that this both is and ought 
to be the final determinant of behavior. Rationality is to be at the service of 
emoiion, and first place must be given to emotional considerations. It is an easy 
step from “the child cannot learn unless he is happy” (happiness is a necessary 
condition) to “the child wilt learn if he is happy” (happiness is a sufficient con- 
dition) and, while the two positions are rarely clearly separated, the women tend 
towards the second. Typically, however, in action and especially for themselves, 
they adopt practices lhal would be thought lineal consequences of ihe ideological 
position of the men. “one cannot be happy unless one learns” (a necessary con- 
dition) or “by learning one will be made happy” (a sufficient condition) 

The position of the men ideologically and ihcir actions, are, as might now be 
expected, the poinl-for-point opposite They cleave ideologically to the view that 
feeling is or ought to be subordinate to thought; they act on the assumption that 
feeling, or the distillate of experience which is intuition, is sufficient for their prac- 
tices. There is \ery nearly ihc acting nul of a roovirtiao as to the “Divine Right of 
Men”; they act on the assumption that, without the study and thought so nec- 
essary to the women, they will know derisively at any given point what is right, 
or at least best or most suitable. It is to women that they attribute intuitive 
powers; but it is to themselves that they arrogate exclusive right of intuition-based 
action. 
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Whai has been said so far miRhl be represented in a table, in which it may be 
obsen’cd that the ideological tendency of each sex is “counter-balanced” by its 
own habits of action and by the prevailing ideology of the opposite sex there is 
thus an inner and an outer check " 

TABLE 1 DIFFERENCES IN IDEOLOGY AND ACTION 
ACCORDING TO SEX 


Sex 


Sphere of ktecdogy Sphere of Action 


Mate 


Colleetivisi 

Voluntarist 

Immuiabilisf 

Rationalist 


Individualist 

Deiermimst 

Perfecubilisi 

Emotionalist 




Individualisi 

Oetermimst 

Rerieciionisi 

Emoiionalist 


Colleen v>si 
Voluntarist 
tmmutabilisi 
Rationalist 


Habits of thought and action 

Noi quite identical with the ideology -action distinciinn between the sexes, is a 
similar distinction lietween tharadcrUtic habits or modes of thought and aition ” 

si'sN or MATTiK It IS most notable that in the realm of thought itself it is the 
women who are ilie great system-builders and system-seekers, and the men who 
notably intent or accept innumerable hllle islands of untonnccicd — indeed oficn 
incompatible — Ixlicf The urge to “philobophtze,"'’ to iniegraic experience in an 
inietlcctually consistent, tomprchcnsiic fashion is quite markedly a female charac- 
teristic; the urge to leaic experience as an enpiyable muddle, nr. at most, to or- 
ganize $m,iU areas of it intellectually oil hoc by crude rule-of-thumb, is quite dcfi- 
nitely male. 

In (ontrast. it is the women who are in action the great improiiscrs. inveniors. 
and demonstrators and dcioiccs of the value d spontaneity It is they, and those 
inllucnicd by them, who in an endless How of minuic-ti)-minuic adapiaiions and 
improiisations fit action to unforeseen possibility or opportunity— to the point 
vvlicre men feet that directed tnoccmcot is lost tit the confusions of “tacking " Tor 
the man. any sense of direction in action, lies in habii, system, routine, rule, and 
institution to the jwnni where, for the woman, his constancy direction under 
shifting circunisijnrt is a permanent or recurrent threat to arrival at the goal origi- 
nall) intended. 
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bP-VN OP TIME Similar in its cflecis,** and perhaps necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the foregoing difTercncc. is a difference with respect to the time-span ha- 
bitually taken for granted in thought w action. The women predominantly think in 
the long range, almost sub specie aelemilalis, in terms of ultimate effects, just as 
they do in terms of logical conclusions. Their thinlung attaches less to the immedi- 
acies of lime and place, and tends to take into imaginative consideration not only 
the here and now, but the nciv generation, the ’‘children yet unborn,” altered 
drcumsiancc, and perhaps even a new society as yet only vaguely envisioned. The 
men, on the contrary, much more eanhbound and datum-driven, take into consid- 
eration an evanesrent present or, at most, a very ^ort-run future, in which things 
will be much as they are now and have always been. It is perhaps not a contra- 
diction — on the assumption of changeiessness — (hat the men, in artion, are the 
makers of long-term plans and the builders of persistent material and social edi- 
fices. They, predominantly, are the authors of enduring buildings, indestructible 
dams, business and sooal organizations that arc intended to and do have an im- 
mortality transcending their own lives The women, again, adapt old buildings to 
new uses — homes as adult-education centers, schools as community recreation 
centers — and create the muliiplidiy of cliques, alignments, groups, temporary 
committees which they intend to be as short-lived as the purposes for which they 
were brought into being. < . 

Moans and ends 

The relation of ends and means is, of course, not given in nature, but only in 
the nature of man There are no things that are “naturally” means and others 
that are "naturally” ends. Objects arc given an ends-means relation by the place 
they occupy m the schemes of a purposing and conscious being. Needless to say, 
such relations, then, tell us about purposes — and not about the natural order inde- 
pendent of human purpose-'* 

The differences between men and women as lo ends and means seem again to 
run through nearly every importani category or modality of experience, and only 
some of the most striking will be touched on here.'* 

BASIC loCatio.v More fundamcnial perhaps than any [oUon in^ dislinaion is 
a difference between men and women as difficult to define in a single term as it is 
psychologically impressive and significanC We have called it one of "basic lo- 
caiion” because it has to do with a fundamental feeling which each sex expresses 
as to where it is most comfortable, most secure, most "at home”: ihe women 
among ends and ultimate or long-term purposes (about the means to which they 
are relatively uncertain and unclear); the men among a proliferation and elabo- 
ration of means (as to the ends or purposes which ihesc arc to sene, they arc less 
sure, more uneasy, and less interested), ft is to this difference that each sex points 
when it reports the difficulty of getting ihe other into “serious” discussion: for the 
men, this represents ao accusation that the women's discussion of ends is irrespon- 
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sible, relatively divorced as ii is frcan ihe close consideration of means; for the 
women, the men’s interminable discussion of mere means has, m the absence of 
clarified purposes, a fuliliiy so potent as to disbar any possible claim to 
seriousness.'* 

POINT AND otfRATioN The fundamental orientation of the tivo sexes toivards 
iwo aspects of time seems to provide the ground for a whole series of related dis- 
tinctions in valuation Both sexes, needless to say, experience time m all its modali- 
ties or significances especially both as a senes of discrete points (a sum of eva- 
nescent presents) and as a continuum, an unbroken (in one sense, timeless) flow or 
duration. For the men, c|uitc dominantly, duration has to be accepted for the sake 
of point, the spaces between for the sake of the crises that punctuate and cnliien 
them, the states of being for the sake of the events that may be counted upon to 
follow and render them meaningful For the women, with equal clarity, events are 
engineered for the sake of the states that arc to follow, the points accepted for the 
sake of the durations they seem to prelude or promise It is as though in a system 
that flows while u pulses and pulses while it flows, the men fell the pulse of ex- 
perience and valued it, while the women felt and valued the Row.'’ , . 

HAPPINESS AND AciiiEVESicNT Here foP the first time, in the analysis of the 
written and spoken material, we seem to run into a psychological inconsistency " 
Men seem to be telling one another and their children and such others as their 
propaganda may reach “To be happy you must achieve ” Women say: "To 
achieve, you must be happy ’’ The first proclamation seems to look upon hap- 
piness as (he end, achievement as the means; the second, to look the other way. 
Surely this is on both sides "out of character.’" 

Indeed it is, for what has here been intercepted in the propaganda war of the 
sexes is a “message to the enemy” couched by each side in the vocabulary of the 
other in order to get inside his psychological defenses What the men are saying 
really is. "Even if you believe (mistakenly) that happiness is the end of life, it 
makes no difference; you can only gel there by putting our first value, achieve- 
ment, first Then you may get happiness and not otherwise, and, if you don’t, 
you will have achieved and that is what matters ” Similarly the women are saying 
“Even the (mistakenly) achievement-oriented must know that happiness is indis- 
pensable to their aim, so they had better seek it first in the first place ” 

Summary 

An attempt to summarize thediflcrcnce in the belief systems of men and women 
in Crestwood Heights, without judging between or evaluating the issues, might 
justly conclude that ihc fundamental diflicrcnce is in their basic orientation to two 
complementary aspects of living. 

The men seem primarily concerned about the preservation of life against destruc- 
tion, and they feel and Mieve accordingly The women seem concerned about 
the creative and claboraiive processes, and they believe and feel accordingly. The 
men attend to the nccfsiary conditions for living, the women to the conditions that 
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would make life sufficing. The men arc oriented to the biological and social sub- 
stratum, to minima; the women to the soaal and psychological superstratum, to 
maxima. The men are concerned with the prevention of positive “evils”; the 
women with the procurement of positive “goods.” The men live psychologically in 
an emotional climate of scarcity requiring the close and calculated adaptation of 
means to ends; the women, correspondingly, live in a climate of abundance re- 
quiring the wise sefcction and utilization of f/te riches avaiiahfe. The men are for 
prevision — and provision accordingly; the women for vision — and enjoyment as of 
now. The men arc sensitized to necessity, the women to choice. Compulsion, the 
VIS a tergo, the drive from the past press with more weight on the men and order 
their behavior; yearning, “final cause,” the pull of the future, lure or govern the 
women. Rousseau speaks more nearly for the women; Hobbes for the men. 

The disappearance of the patriarchal family from practice as impossible and 
from ideology as immoral has, seemingly, left untouched in the men the more gener- 
al orienutions which it bespoke, and to which under the then-existing condi- 
tions of life it was probafaiy the best answer. 

The functional utility of this strong representation by male and female of the 
defense and the elaboration of life, respectively, is evident. In terms of material 
goods, it is not unlikely that we are now in North America at a transition point 
between the stages where a logic of scaraiy was, and a logic of abundance is, an 
appropriate adaptation.'* What is true of material goods is probably no less true 
of the new knowledge, of emerging art forms, of new modes of human relating, of 
developing possibilities in the formation of rharacter and the structure of person- 
ality. Perhaps this transition is — or seems to be— eternal, or at least coextensive in 
time with human life In such situations there appears invariably to be a party 
that would outrun the possibiliues of change, go “too fast,” and a party that 
would outwait these possibilities, go “loo slow.” These parties usually sec one 
another as enemies, frequently as mortal ones. Vl^crc the parties are. as in the 
present instance, divided largely on sex lines, and where the life-conserving or life- 
defending and the life-enriching w life-developing impulses are pitted against one 
another in the area of greatest intimacy and cooperation, it might seem that the 
possibility of fruitful Juncture had been sacrificed to the necessity of adequate 
representation. 

This would indeed appear to be the case. To the degree that the picture repre- 
sented is a true one, every child is assured of the experience of being pulled in two 
different dirccuons with respect to all important matters. He must not only 
achieve an integration that will permit him to function adequately at each stage in 
the presence of two such opposed parem-iiguTes, but he must further “choose" to 
make dominant the orientation approprbtc to his sex unless he is to become or 
feel a social and occupational mJsBi. This be is quite generally able to do, but the 
task is rendered no easier by the playing down of social and psychological sex-dif- 
Terences that has accompanied the twentieth century's recognition and rcivarding 
of anatomical and physiological ones. 
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AND OPERABILITY 


DISORDER If the piiture of tonfusion. internal contra- 
dictinn, and incompaiibiliiy in belief wilhin 
persons and betHcen ihcm has any veracity, it 
may well be asked how it is possible in Cresuvood Heights for individual human 
beings to operate as personalmes at all. for families to remain visibly intact as 
families, or, more generally, tor action to be concerted in any social act On the 
basis of the situation described, one might expect very high rates of psychopa- 
thology and social disorganization — much higher than any actually found or even 
suggested What countervails against the production of the expected results' 

It is probably not suiricieni to say. m awe and wonder, that man can sustain an 
incredible degree of confusion, pam. and disorganization without beioming radi- 
cally disorganized Nor is it suHiucni to point to the fact that — short of paihologii- 
ally recognizable disorganization — a great deal of distress is borne, felt, and 
talked about as opportunity oaurs by Crestwood Heights folk Even the 
widespread nature of this distress, recognized as such by its victims or noi.“ is 
lower, one senses, than the situation would lead one to expect 

In striving to account for the relalwf lack of disorganization, personal and 
social, one is driven to observe more closely the cITccts of habit and inertia, the 
viability of specific solutions in the face of disappearing general supports, the pro* 
leitive nature of the social structure as a guard against the full impact of ronfused 
behels 


A culture of specific solutions 

In contrast with the confusion, uncertainty, and turmoil, chronic for many >f not 
most in the realm of general beliefs, there is a marked sense of predictability for 
any one person or institution at the level of response to specific acts No matter 
how wide the swing may be m the realm of belief from Waisonian “conditioning'’ 
of the child to “unconditional love,” the Cresiuocid child who consistently brings 
mud into the broadloomed house will be met by fairly consistent disapproval He 
may at one time be shouted at— “conditioned" by startle Tie may at another be 
made to clean it up— the unnaturally “natural consequence of his own act ” He 
may be offered material reward or approval or love on a conditional basis — "se- 
duction ” He may be invited to consider the inner meaning to himself of his act — 
"insight therapy ” He may be urged to consider Us objective consequences — “re- 
aliiy orientation ” He may be made competitive or ashamed, or given positive m- 
ccniivc The art may l>e ignored as being a “stage”— and such evident, studious 
ignoring is a pressure that tlie child knows about But. however done, and 
however v.tried, the teaching that mud in unreasonable amounts is not to 1* 
brought into vVie bouse w'd\ be dfccied, and mud in diminishing amounts wib be 
brought in The psychological theory will change, the feelings on both sides per- 
miiicd release and expression will change, the raiionalizaiions will change, the 
talk will change in volume and content, but finally, in view of the persistent reali- 
ties of the moiher’s increasing work-load and diminishing access to sources of 
domestic aid, the volume of mud will diminish. Necessary tasks, close to brute 
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in a caste system based on race, creed, color, and — above all — money. Marriages 
between Jew and Gentile, Protestant and Catholic, rich and poor,’’ arc almost as 
rare as “marriages out” in any group that punishes them by formal expulsion (for 
example, the Quakers until recently) 

These beliefs and these practices (which would be the objective outcome of the 
contradictory beliefs) can coexist without sensible strain at the crudest level simply 
because the socioeconomic structure has already separated out all or most of the 
persons from the circle of interaction who could possibly put the beliefs to the test 
of action A Crestwooder does not meet in his club people from a lower class- 
level;’* or, if he docs, he changes the club for a “better ” Crestwooders do not 
meet, at the summer resort, people from what is felt to be a different religious 
faith — or, if they do, when the children are small, they do so on the basis of a 
conscious tolerance which is about as firm a basis for exclusion from intimacy as 
law would be Private schools are notably unnuxed, and not only or primarily in 
reference to sex-” The sheer statistical probability of meeting “unsuitable" candi- 
dates for marriage or other intimacy is thus notably small, and the further proba- 
bility of such meetings ripening into a commitment to further intimacy is still 
smaller.*' Even in such large, public institutions as the university where the reli- 
gious and economic range is much greater and the period of ostensible mutual 
exposure much longer, and where a transcendent basis for intimacy in a common 
dedication to scholarship is provided (or, a whole set of countervailing insiuuttons 
exists to reseparate the improper mixtures’* The long and careful indoctrination 
of the child in favor of personality alone as the basts for intimacy may be seen very 
largely as careful provision for a contingency which is rarely or never allowed to 
arise. 

Several more mechanisms in addition to those already mentioned above (behav- 
ioral lag, unconscious communication, and socioeconomic rigidity) serve to 
restore to the social system a measure o( stability. Four of these have to do with a 
division of labor in which someone other than the progressive parent teaches the 
child the reactionary views which the parent cannot on moral and ideological 
grounds pass on to him. These divisions of labor lake place (1) within the family 
informally, (2) m a kind of barter of the function between similarly situated adults 
(friends of the family), and (3) in a trading of function cither up to a special group 
of specialists or (4) down to the child’s peers and age mates j 

In the division of labor wiihm the Cresiwood family,- • -broadly speaking, the 
father supplies more than a touch of short-run realism, as he spes it, to offset the 
mother’s long-term idealism There can be — and in a few faijiilies is — a feelmg 
that these views need to be joined, that they complement one another, that both 
report vafi'rf concfusi’ons about rcaf experiences which the cf^tfd needs to under- 
stand in order to orient himself adequately in his world Iij| a few other families 
also, these are the grounds for and provide the weapons o'e an open struggle, in 
which now one side now the other dcHninatea, and in whic^ ihe child’s emerging 
picture of reality is alternately built up and franured v^jjif he is simultaneously 
buffeted in his relationships and lorn m his loyalties '^^(|ji!y, however, what goes 
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on is neither alliance and peace nor enmity and war. but a kind of antagonistic 
cooperation in which, without every coming to a clear struggle, a kind of gentle, 
gucrillalikc action is carried on, mtermittently and for limited gains — indeed 
without total victory even as an ob|ective The parents appear to show each other 
and each other’s views a great deal of respect and tolerance, *2 and the commentary 
on each other’s views is carried on very largely at the level of gesture — set lip, 
raised eyebrow. Hared or narrowed nostril, caught breath, fleeting smile, or short 
laugh. This division of labor within the family is only possible where father and 
mother can and do take opposite views, and where, moreover, they are not so 
strongly attached to these views that the difference becomes the ground for open 

In most cases where both parents share in progressive views, the services of 
third parties must necessarily be employed if the child is not to take these views 
too seriously Such third parties offer themselves in the shape of friends and rela- 
tives, specialists, and peers. 

The commonest use of the third-party intervention occurs in what is virtually a 
straight barter deal Parents who cannot bring themselves to describe to their own 
children the somewhat harsh facts of life — whether these facts are more obvious, 
as in the necessarily competitive character of many present social relationships, or 
less obvious, as in the mixed motivation of even the “best” acts — will be found 
somewhat if not considerably more free to tell these facts to other children. They 
will with fair freeness communicate not only hidden fact, but ideologically disap- 
proved attitude and even forbidden action, for example, the offering of bribes for 
"good” conduct. That these things would happen almost anywhere, and that in 
the bygone days of the large family, grandparents largely performed this function 
is true. What t$ perhaps remarkable here is a substitution for the grandparental 
brake on parental acceleration in the production of social change, of a situation in 
which the same parent acts as accelerator in reference to his or her own children 
and brake to those of her friends. (More rarely, but nevertheless not infrequently, 
is the opposite effect seen: provision of progressive ideas to the children of conserva- 
tive or reactionary parents.) This is striking enough, but what is most illumi- 
nating is what occurs when these corrective influences arc exerted by friends in the 
presence of the original parents. A smile of genuine pleasure (with a little of the 
air of a secret, hugely enjoyed) is visible from the original parent and not the 
expected strained smile of tolerance — indicating that, ideology or no, a substantial 
and needed gratification is being bad. In contrast with the situation within the 
family, where a covert gentle war is being carried on under cover of a nominal 
alliance, here a covert cooperation is being carried on under the guise of a seeming 
gentle war. Indeed, when all the parents in the friendship-group are seen as a 
system, it is dear that for each pair, the others arc taking in the psychological 
washing that that pair cannot itself perform; and so for each pair in turn. \V’hat is 
nonsensical economics may be necessary psydiology and sociology. 

In spheres so taboo that no friend and neighbor can be found to take on the 
unpleasant task — for example, when the use of large doses of calculated (“dispas- 
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on is neither alliance and peace nor enmity and war, but a kind of antagonistic 
cooperation in which, without e\ery coming to a clear struggle, a kind of gentle, 
gucrillalike action is carried on, intermittently and for limited gains — indeed 
without total victory even as an objective The parents appear to show each other 
and each other’s views a great deal of respect and tolerance,” and the commentary 
on each other’s views is carried on very largely at the level of gesture — set lip, 
raised eyebrow, flared or narrowed nostril, caught breath, fleeting smile, or short 
laugh. This division of labor within the family is only possible where father and 
mother can and do take opposite views, and where, moreover, they are not so 
strongly attached to these views that the difference becomes the ground for open 

In most cases where both parents share in progressive views, the services of 
third parlies must necessarily be employed if the child is not to take these views 
too seriously. Such third parties offer ihcmseUes in the shape of friends and rela- 
tives, specialists, and peers. 

The commonest use of the third-party inlcrvemion occurs in what is virtually a 
straight barter deal. Parents who cannot bring themselves to desaibe to (heir own 
children the somewhat harsh facts of life — whether these facts are more obvious, 
as m the necessarily competitive character of many present social relationships, or 
less obvious, as in the mixed motivation of even the “best” acts — will be found 
somewhat if not considerably more free to tell these facts to other children. They 
will with fair freeness communicate not only hidden fact, but ideologically disap- 
proved altitude and even forbidden action, for example, the offering of bribes for 
“good” conduct. That these things would happen almost anywhere, and that in 
the bygone days of the large family, grandparents largely performed this function 
is true. What is perhaps remarkable here is a substitution for the grandparental 
brake on parental acceleration in the production of social change, of a situation in 
which the same parent acts as accelerator in reference to his or her own children 
and brake to those of her friends. (More rarely, but nevertheless not infrequently, 
is the opposite effect seen; provision of prc^rcssive ideas to the children of conserva- 
tive or reactionary parents.) This is striking enough, but what is most illumi- 
nating is what occurs when these corrective influences arc exerted by friends in the 
presence of the original parents. A smile of genuine pleasure (with a little of the 
air of a secret, hugely enjoyed) b visible from the original parent and not the 
expeaed strained smile of tolerance — indicating that, ideology or no, a substaniial 
and needed gratihcaiion is being had. In contrast with ihe situation within the 
family, where a covert gentle war is being earned on under cover of a nominal 
alliance, here a covert cooperation 5$ being carried on under the guise of a seeming 
gentle war. Indeed, when all the parents in the friendship-group are seen as a 
system, it is clear that for each pair, (he others arc taking in the psychological 
washing that that pair cannot itself perform; and so for each pair in turn. What is 
nonsensical economics may be necessary psychology and sociology. 

In spheres so taboo that no friend and neighbor can be found to take on (he 
unpleasant task — for example, when the use of large doses of calculated (‘‘dispas- 
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sionate") violence is required — an outside, paid expert m the sh.ipe of ihe private 
schoolmaster may have to be employed ” 

hiitularly to areas which the furc^aio^ arrati^enicnls cither fail or refuse to 
cover, the peer group, also unpaid,” may be invoked as a compensator or regu- 
lator Crestwood parents v»ho would deem it morally wrong and psychologically 
destructive to regulate the expression of their children's tastes, after sclf-cxami- 
nation realized and stated that tlvey were able to afford these views because and 
only because in these areas the peer tp’oup performed a satisfactory policing 
function for them 

By these various mechanisms (and perhaps oiher» unnoted) relative invariante 
in action can be maintained despite tremendous variation in ideology, and im- 
mense constancy in concrete or proximate ends with extreme variety of means 

Costs 

In spue of these slabiliamg mechanisms which do tend to reduce the unpredicta- 
bihty of action, it should not be assumed too readily that the creation of effects in 
one sphere (belteO and ihcir defeat or cancellation in another (action) is a “cost- 
free” process socially or psychologically 

Where the countervailing mechanism set up to abort aspiration or protect from 
the consec^uences of belief, depends on an interpersonal division of labor, as de- 
scribed, the sense of dependency for achievement, personal integration, and social 
safety on a host of others, ideologically defined as “opponents,” creates a situation 
of markedly heightened tension Perhaps quite generally, but certainly m a culture 
highly valuing self-sufficiency and independence, dependency is felt as “bad 
enough “ but vvhen the dependency must be upon those who are by definition and 
by (he situation ideologically and emotionally distant and opposed, the capacity of 
the relation to produce anxiety and hostility is sensibly magnified 

Some of the statements about the expen and his Messianic role might now be 
better appreciated There can hardly help but be. in people sn situated, a continu- 
ous latent hope, impervious to all experience, that someone somevvhere has suf- 
ficicnl knowledge and good will to resolve these intolerable relations of hostile 
dependency That someone must be “someone who understands these things — 
soiial relations and human affections If be would but come, and render those 
dependencies unnecessary, the prospective dependency on him might be relat'ively 
tolerable — even where foreseen 

\Nhcrc. in contrast, the countervailing mechanism depends not on a division of 
lalvor between people, but on one within them, where their action systematically 
negates their ideology, or ihcir unconscious communication contradicts their con- 
scious speech. It will seem that circumstances drfcal honest inienlions -Such con- 
tinuous frustraiion. apparently coming from the outside, might be expected to lead 
cventu.-illy to an adjusimcni on the basis of a philosophy of resignation That it 
r.irely docs so.” depends on two considerations, one cultural and one psychologi- 
cal Culturally, rcsignailon and acknowledgment of defeat are heavily dis- 
valuctl; they belong with the complex of characteristics identified with the hated 
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and feared old age, indeed are taken as symptoms of termination of the career, and 
are hence hardly emotionally possible solutions Psychologically, the real source of 
the diinculiy, in the self, and the real attitude to the defeat, partial gratification, 
cannot easily be held out of awareness. The threat that they might break into 
awareness can be counteracted in part by stepping up the rate of activity oriented 
towards others, and this in turn may raise sufficient resistance and hostility on 
their part to gi\e ground — for the time being — to the belief that the difficulty is 
really outside 

Where, therefore, the countervailing mechanism is social — the interpersonal 
division of labor — the consequences are likely to be felt psychologically an unex- 
plained feeling of hostile dependency Where (he mechanism is psychological — 
self-counteraction in either of the forms described — the consequences are likely to 
be fell socially an unexplained hostility in many human relationships . 


Notes 

1. The word “cleavage" may be ill chosen, since it implies that there ought to be (as 
perhaps there ought not) or that ihere was expected to be (as indeed there was) a su^ 
stanlial degree of unity, at least among adulis. and at lean with reference to basic 
beliefs 

2 There is evidence from Human Relations class material ihai these sex difTerences are 
esiaUished or emerge early, for example at age 10 or 11, and perhaps earlier 

3 The differences in orientaiion betvveen the sexes must derive from a multiplicity of 
sources The social history of men compared with that of women in the Western world 
must be of significance, as must the curreni differences in status, social deiininons. and 
occupaiionai (asks Occupations have their preoccupaiions, and the basic daislon 
between child-rearing and family-lending, on one side, and all other occupaiions. on 
the other, tannoi be excluded. Whether (he Oedipal drama is regarded as a function in 
whole or in pan of the foregcNng or not, it is scarcely credible that (he differences in 
role and mode of resoluuon be(uccn the sexes could fail to affect deeplying feelings and 
modify basic atiiludes accordingly. If behind all dtese and fundamental to them are 
biological differences bolh structural and functional al every level from the cell up, the 
existence uf the radical differences which appear at the ideological level might be less 
an occasion for surprise than a confinnaiion of expectation Cross-cultural studies give 
as yet no unambiguous answer as to what is (so far) culturally general and universally 
valid in the distribution of attitudes between the sexes; we only know that the distri- 
bution by sex of tasks, status, and social definition cLffers over almost the whole range 
of possibility from society to society. 

4 The extension of knowledge as to the role that diflcrence in sex, as biologically given 
and socially defined, plays in every sphere of activity has been paralleled by the 
seeming denial that the difference makes any diflcrence. TTie freedom to discuss sex 
freely, and the disappearance of the taboo against exchanging information on sexual 
aaiviiy (m ns narrowest connotation), has been accompanied, for (he women, by 
another taboo against discussing the prtgiosiiion that men and women may have, on 
biogenic or sociogenic grounds or both, radically differing orieniaiions towards mtiral 
issues and aspects of life 

3. Knowing “who’s who" does not mean merely the memorizing of a table of organi- 
zation, nor having for every person a knowledge of his functional propenies, i e., the 
characteristics attributed to him because of the role he plays or the olfice he occupies. It 
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mtans. on ihc contrary, knowing ihose psychological idiosyncrasies, those chinks in the 
armor which will permit him to be used in ways additional to or other than those 
whith ihc mere discharge of his duty requires 

6 This statement applies with one noteworthy exception — as to the role of biological he- 
redity The women lay much greater stress on the effccis of environment, and the men 
proportionately greater stress on the effects of heredity In actual mating behavior, 
however, the women pay careful atientiwi to bioUigical characteristics dispassionately 
considered, the men respond more impulsively to the immediate environment 

7 This may account, for example, for Lionel Trilling's observation that "Educated 
{>coplc more and more accounted (or human action by the influence of environment and 
the necessities and habits imposed by society Yet innocence and guilt were more ear- 
nestly spoken of than ever before ” L Trilling, The MuIdU of the Juurney, New York 
Tlic Viking Press. 1947. p 145 

8 Cf V.. it Roussy de Sales, "Love in America.’" Atlantic Monihl), May, 1938. pp 
645-651, where he observes this aiiitude in reference to love as "a national problem, 
but mistakenly, ue think, attributes to the people generally what is a characterislic. 
dummanily middleclass and feminine I'hai he should do so. moving in inielleilual 
circles of “experts," themselves lepresentauve «f the ‘‘fcmimne ' new. is 
understandable 

9 On the basis of this mato-ial on pcrfeetibihiy and on atiiiude to the expert, which indi- 
cates a tendency for males to mamiain ego and msiiiution intact while strains mount 
unnoted, and for females to sacrifice ego and institution to the aiiempi to maintain 
continuous adjustment, one might expea, m the field of mental health phenomena (1) 
continuous strain and gradualncss of onsa of trouble in the women, and (2) crisis {per- 
sonal and msiiiutional) and suddenness of unset in the men Whether this expectation 
could be confirmed or not, vve do not know Vlt have a strong impression (where there 
u pathology) of long-sustained harried tension in women and of eruptive phenomena 
(for example, sudden neurotic breakthrough, ulcers, etc ) in men, but it is no more 
than an iitipresston. 

10 Among the minor pieces of systematic evidence of general sex differenixs m hope or 
expectation or demand systems was some material casi up as a by-produn of a Human 
Relations class in Grade Xli. The topic selected by the students had been “popularity" 
and they liad already recognized that their demand for this commodity was unlimited 
and that (hey had no way of ever knowing when they had achieved it. or sufliaem of it. 
It (liercfore presented an inescapable focus for continued concern and a permanent 
source of anxiety 

After about a month’s discussion in which the character of their demand had lieen 
somewhai clarified, il uccurred to (hr students to ask whether indeed such universal, 
unlimited popularity was within the realm of logical and psychological possibilil) One 
avenue of exploration that suggested itself was for each student to secure from (a) peers 
cf each sex, (6) teachers of each sex. and (r) iheir ovm two parents separately, lists of 
the three ihicf i|ua]i(ics "iliat would make a girl and a boy of my age rate tops with 
you." Iliese "demands" on boys and prls were than tabulated by source and target 
There was poobng to the maximum extent of qualities that mighi be similar, though 
called by different names, for example "Krace” and "Udyhkcncss " Even after such 
pooling, however, the boys discovered that they would have to have 72 dilfercnl (and 
many mutually incompatible) trails to “rate" with this small sample; and the girls 
would have to have at least 91 

VN’hal IS of consequence, however, for this disrussion is the distribution of most-de- 
manded traits by parents auording to the sex U the child If a separation along general 
lines can be roughly made and the traiu demanded grouped airordmgly. the following 
piaure emerges 
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TABLE 2 DOMIN^^ DEMANDS BY PARENTS 
ON GRADE XII STUDENTS 


Sex of Child 


Sex of Parent 


male 

female 

Male 

Utditarian 

Decofati^e 


Active 

Passive 


Differenuative 

Conformative 


Aggressive 

Controlled 

female 

Decorative 

Utilitarian 


Passive 

Active 


Conformative 

Differentiaiive 


Conironed 

Aggressive 


U’hai was Irue (oc par«nu was also true, 6ui less marledl) . for teachers and peers 
Fathers wanted in their sons the "male” tinues which mothers wanted tn their 
daughters; and fathers wanted in their daughters the "female” nrtues that mothers 
Wanted in their tom. This female support of animus in the daughter and emma in the 
Son must be related to what has been said pmiouslT about the ideolog> of women m 
relation to impulse as against control The su^eslion can hardly be avoided that the 
women, ihemselies socially suppressed hisioricallv, are on the side of the psychologi- 
cally suppressed (or repressed^; the men on ihe side of suppression 
II TTie ideology-action disCinccion presupposes a conscious argument, an ideology, logi- 
cally and oihern ise elaborated, pursued as a program of thought, and "recommended " 
What we subsequently call "thought-ways,” are mere ways of thinking, which are 
mostly not consaous. do riot oonsriture a "progracn,” and would not be recommended 
by either party. How — if at all— they are related to ideology, it i$ difficult to say 
12. Note, in contrast, the coexisting male belief that women are "illogical." not only in 
general, but most partinilarly those known to any male speaker. The iokes, direct and 
indirect, on (he topic are innumerable homewhat similar is ihe male allegation that 
they have “no organization.” t-e. cannot organize their personal li\cs or concert action 
with others. The facts seem to run directly to the OKitrary. 

Similar in the sense that philosophic “system” implies a large span of mailer, and 
“Tong-rangc,” a large span of events . . 

14. It is. moreover, true — vihatever philosophers may posit as ideal in ihe inicrests of neat 
systems — that, psychologically, ends do not fall into a stately hierarchy, nor is the dis- 
iinaion between ends and means catcgcncat, clear, or constant. N'ariations occur in 
time and context so that X, a fellow human, may be now a means and later an end, or 
a means in this situation and an end in that, or even more characterislically , now and 
in this situation, a means in some respects and an end in others 

Having, however, paid this tnbuic to (he necessary and perhaps not unprofitable 
disorder in any exisieni or perhaps posable tneans-ends schema, one can still make 
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observation* about recurrent or dominant paucm* about relatiie “uliimacy" of ends or 
“irreducibiliiy” of preferences Thougji thw rcJaiivc invariances do not correspond to 
the absolutes postulated by philosophers, it is no more necessary to abandon the terms 
than It IS to abandon the concept of circulaniy because no circle is ever found in nature; 
indeed, we know the first to be foolish and the second (even conceptually) impossible 
Thus the means-ends terminology is used here, though with due reservations as to ex- 
ception and variation 

15 It IS taken for granted that the reader will understand throughout that it is a relation of 
value, not of cause and effect, that is spoken of The question i* which is “for the sake 
oT’ what Religion may or may not contribute to “peace of mind." but those who value 
it for the sake of peace make it. for themselves, a means to peace as an end Whether or 
not It IS an efRciene means is a quite separate question, and one for psychology to 
determine, though one would suppose that here as elsewhere the perception of ihe be- 
havior would also affect the effect of what is perceived 

16 Again, the ethnic minority follows the pattern of the domestic one. among them was 
noted a pronounced tendency to ckar uUitnate purposes first, indeed to proceed from 
whole to part, from generalization lo particular 

17 The possible basis for such a view, once recognized at having support m aciualiiy. 
suggests Itself all too obviously in the biology of the sexes, and such a possibility, the 
authors feel, can hardly be blinked It must be recalled, however, that they came to 
their material with no preconception of this possibility, but indeed wiih the sociologists' 
professional bias against such biological explanation The sociologist must still reserve 
judgment; he is hot driven to a biologieal explanation, since the occupations and roles 
of the mother, as socially defined, would equally well account for the data What is 
hard lo resist is the conclusion that the socially ascribed roles are here a good fit to 
underlying biological tendency— or necessity' 

18. Not to be confused with a logical inconsisteniy By a psychological inconsistency is 
understood here what would be fell as emotionally (or aesthetically] inharmonious or 
clashing something that prevents the formation of Ceneli m the personality A logical 
inconsistency may do so— for logical people — but there is little, if any. necessary 
relation 

19 C/ D. Riesman, (in collaboration with R Denney and N Clazer), The Lonely 
Crauxl A Study of the Changing American Charocler, New Haven Yale University 
I’ress. 1950, pp 6-25 

20 We still have no way of eslimaling incidence or prevalence of various categories of 
psychological disturbance in Crestwood Heights Even for the subpopulalion of school- 
age children actually in the Crestwood Heights public schools, where a psychiatric 
clinic was uperaied for five years for the bcncRt of Uiese children, only a minimum rate 
can be estimated, since the tlmic was always busy and could only accept a few of the 
cases proffered On the basis trf that experience, a least eslimaie of children needing 
and given aid would be 5 percent of that population at any one time Impression sug- 
gests that something more than twice this number were in need of expert aid. at any 
one lime, probably 5 percent or more of that child population acutely so But these are 
low figures m the light of the siluation as described If somehow 18 or more nut of 
every 20 children can manage logel through childhood wiihoul direct psychiatric inlcr- 
veniion, one would also have to regard the system as considerably less than wholly 
pathogenic. See also L F. Mahby. “Report on Work of the Clinical Team. Crestwood 
Heights Schools' Child Guidance Services,’' Typewrillen report, submitted to the De- 
partment of Psychiatry. University of Big City, 193} 

21. As has already been stated, at (east one of the authors — and lo some degree all of 
— received tliroughout the perHxi of the study a steady flow of direct requests for 
direct aid, or direct requests fur help in secuni^aid (mostly psychiatric) This occurred 
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despite the provision of the rtinic for cbildren already referred id, despite the authors’ 
insistent disclaimers of therapeutic competence, and despite vtidespread knowledge that 
they were too busy to act as a rcrerral agency. By a “steady flow” is meant a flow that 
involved, on the average, 5-10 percent of a work-week — without any attempt to treat 
any case 

22. Manifest cases of disturbanie, not deflned as such by the victim, are those tihere 
marked signs or symptoms were pul in evidence or claimed, without being referred by 
the claimant to any moregenera) emotional problem 

23. Even here, however, variation vvill be much less than one might think, since the child 
learns more than the ostensible lessons mediated by the consaoiisly chosen words and 
methods of his parents He learns also, mote importantly, from minimal cues which 
stem from the parents' unconscious mental processes, and which in turn give him the 

vital clues as to what they “really” vvani These latter wants — for better or for worse 

remain extremely persisienl, forceful, and invariant despite enormous swings in belief. 

24. The maximum permissiveness is not. of course, a permissiveness of commission but one 
of omission In such a home, the diild’s infantile exhibitionisms, sexual “advances” or 
experiments will not be criiiciaed, i.e suppressive acts by the parents are omitted In 
no case, will increased activity be encouraged, or ihe activity indulged in meet with its 
sought response from adult or sibling: there will be no commusion of acts that would 
permit the child to secure the graiiflcation he is seeking. (A few pathological stimula- 
tions of the child are found' pathological in the sense that they spring from the parent's 
repressions But these are relatively rare.) 

23. Parents permissive in this area are frequently amazed and sometimes (happily) sur- 
prised at ihe emergence of behavior which they could noi help but be pleased by, 
though they would not openly demand it. for example, the spontaneous appearance of 
“modesty “ There is no ground lor invoking biological {instinctive) explanations, since 
such behavior obviously does not occur m all cultures. The learning is frequently from 
other adult relatives, teachers. Sunday Khool personnel, athletic coaches, friends, 
peers, or by reading, radio, TV, or direct observation of how others behave These 
sources furnish models, but their binding force and iniensiiy of attraction are diflicult 
to account for without the suppoMiion that (be child senses the relation of the models to 
the “real'' .tnd unconscious w ishes of the parents 

26 N^ote how much of a contrast this dcscripiion provides to accepted theories of "cultural 
lag,” which maintain chat technology changes first and most easily, instiluiional (e 
family] patterns with sixne time-i^ and greater resistance, beliefs with great dilliculiy 
and huge delay. Here, belief swings nearly free in the shifting winds from expert 
opinion, insiiiulions (e g , the school) are relatively adaptive, concrete personal habits, 
particularly at or near the technological level, change hardly and slowly, if at all As 
the Dean of a well-known medical school said: “Among doctors, there is no learning 
[of new techniques], only biological replacement.” C/, against this view, W. F. 
Ogburn, Social Change, with iteifffcl to Culture and Original A'o/ure, New York 
The Viking Press, 1938, pp 20011 

27. Marriages between Jew and GeniiJe arc very rare, even in the synagogue of a liberal 
rabbi, who solemnizes reluctantly but “without making obstacles.” Those between 
Proicstanc and Catholic ace exceedingly rare, portly owing to ihe very small Roman 
Catholic populaiion in Crestwood Hefehis (less than 5 percent). Marriages between 
rich and poor are negligible; one such case came to attention in the five-year life of the 
Proiect. 

28. They must be there in the shape of club managers and service personnel, but these are 
not so much “mci" as people as “encountered” as fumilurc. The very American gest- 
ures of pseudo-iniimacy — mostly in the form of badinage — function as a barrier, not a 
channel, to mutual awareness. 
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29 Indeed, It seems that cocducaiKm has oni> Ijecn saenfieed — like the mixture i>f religious 
and economii levels— sn that the twin tasks d acadetnu learning and social (i e . (lass 
and ethnic and "religious”) oricmauon may the more singlcmindedly he pursued 

30 On the one side, no instiiuiion that vniuld provide (or such extended contact exists, on 
the other, the culture requires that the (ommitmcni be made only after extended 
contact The last is rather curious, given (he elemeni in the romaniic tradition that 
believes cumpatibility is recogni/ed inluilivciy, rccogniiion coming indeed at once in a 
moment of fulminating insight 

31 These countervailing institutions rnay be formal ones, administration-operated, such as 
the “Colleges” which not only largely sqiarate Protestant from Catholic (and these 
from “the rest”) hut, within the former, nne denomination from another, or formal 
ones, student-operated and administraiion-blessed, such as sororities and rraicrniiies, 
clubs, and the like, or informal ones, wholly student operated, such as friendship 
groups and cliques 

32 “Tcilerance” here as elsewhere (tor example, m iniereihnie relations) takes ihe stale of 
war as a premise and seeks merely todomcsiicjie it in reality, nr preferably in appear- 
ance It IS a highly valued \irluc in Cresiwood Heights which simultaneously, 
however, values relationships in which lulcrame is not merely unnecessary but of- 
fensive It IS not that one (tctlcrancc) is, even mistakenly, viewed at a step to the other 
(peace), both are uncritically, simultaneously, and equally valued 

33 The cram-school teacher also performs a paid, uruepuutile function 

34 Except in terms of privilege (such as access to the rumpus-room, kitchen, or house 
generally] or affeciion 

33, Two such cases d adiusimeni turned up m the five-ye.ir period of mtimacs with this 
community 


5 5 INTRODUCTION 

The final selection in this chapter takes a rather diffetent view of the relationship 
between personality and the sociocultural environment and serves to complemeni 
and clarify many of the insights of the previous selections The author points out 
that culture consists of a wide range of expectations and norms so that a person- 
ality "consistent" with a culture is one that is in fact adapted to a variety of situa- 
tions. many inconsistent with each other The theory to explain such a complex 
relationship deals with personality as a system of 'learned roles and role compo 
nents" that develops in response to the vast system of role demands that con 
stitute a society’s culture 

As Brim notes, his theory upends many traditional notions with respect to person- 
ality. and it will be equally clear to the reader that Brim's approach differs greatly 
from those represented in Ihe earlier selections in this chapter Taken as a whole, 
this variety is an important illustration of the diverse viewpoints within social 
science regarding the same problems As such, it should also serve as an example 
of the broadening and deepening effects of such diversity upon our developing 
knowledge 

The most important feature of this essay is the manner in which it directs at- 
tention to the social situation as a major source of an individual s behavior making 
motives, habits, values, and other individual processes relevant only as aspects of 
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the roles that situations evoke In other words, this theory considers thai an indi- 
vidual IS always in a role in a particular »tuatian and that his behavior is generally a 
response to what he perceives to be the demands for the performance of that role 
Understanding an individual's behavior is thus a matter of identifying the role he is 
playing, the prescriptions he perceives for it, and what his experience has taught 
him about proper performance Similarly, changing behavior in a given situation 
becomes a matter of teaching the individual a new role, correcting his perceptions 
of the role's demands, or altering the actual demands to which the role is subject in 
a particular situation 

As presented here, this viewpoint is quite abstract and considerable translation 
IS needed in order to arrive at notions that are directly applicable to the problems of 
a practitioner. What it provides is a view of consistency and variation in behavior 
which attempts to account for specific aspects of generalized relationships It thus 
makes the interdeperjdence of personality and culture a matter to be observed and 
understood in terms of concrete individuals and situations and. conversely, places 
the everyday observations of practice in the same framework with all cultural 
phenomena. 


5.5 PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
AS ROLE LEARNING* 

Orville Q. 'Brim, Jr. 


li is our contention that the traditional approaches to personality wrhich either 
assume, or seek to find and measure, “general characteristics,” “source traits," 
“genotypes,” "fife styles,” “basic factors,” and the rest have taken the wrong road 
to understanding the person, and arc m error in their fundamental premise that 
there are such general styles, characteristics, or traits. In contrast to this is a gener- 
al theory of personality devclopmenl, presented here in outline, iihirh draics 
heavily on sociological concepts. 

This theory sets forth the view that personality differences consist of mterindi- 
viduaJ differences in characteristics as expressed m social roles, and of JiiiJe else. It 
holds that the proper explanatory variables include not only motivation, but also 
knowledge of the role demands and ability to perform. It maintains that variations 
in individual moiivaijon, knowledge, and ability are produced not merely by cul- 

'Froni Orville G Bnm, Jr., "rersonaliiy Devetopmeni as Rvle-Lcamms;.’' Pmonaliij, Oritl- 

Opmeni in Children, Ira Iscoe and Harold W. Sievenson. cds . Austin Cfuitr$ii> of Texas Press. 

I960, pp 127-135.137-149,152-159 
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THE DEPENDENT . lL|cl us turn dircttly lo ihe task of pre- 
senting the analysis of pcrsonalit> development 
VARIABLES roJc-learning The first step is to indicate 
the kinds of dependent variahlcs with which the iheor>’ is concerned These de- 
pendent variables involve differences bciweeo individuals in some characteristics, 
'vhciher of motives, ideas, behavior, or effects of their actions In this, traditional 
personality theory and the approach to personality through role-learning arc ' ^ 
deal. The critical difference, however, between the two is m the level o speci city 
at which such personality characteristics arc to be studied 
Traditional personality theories deal with personal characteristics at a most 
general level; the analysis of the situation in which high or low amounts o a giv 
trait will be displaced has received some theoretical attention, of ^rs'’ ^ 
empirical work has dealt with the effects of electric shock, of simulate J 

experimental small-group settings, and others, none of which remotely pp 
the degree of influence of the many different social-stimulus situations, 
ntis. . .theory would view personality as '"^"^\l“ranons 

components, rather than of general traits descriptive of behavior a . Lg„ 
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zaiion instead is aimed at produang individuals equipped to meet the saricty of 
demands placed upon them by life in a soaety Socialization is successful to ihe 
extent that it prepares individuals to pciform adequately the many roles that Hill 
be expected of them in the normal course of their careers throughout society It 
does this by increasing a person's repcnoire of behavior, extending the range and 
increasing the tomplexitv of responses uhich he has at his command, freeing him 
from a limited series of stereotyped responses, providing him with a richer set of 
discriminations between various social situations: and proliferating the specific 
motives which can be switched into action by appropriate social stimuli 

Especiallv one secs that soaahzation must develop the individual's potential re- 
sponses along Ihe whole range of variation of some given characteristic, for ex- 
ample. given the fact that diffcreni social situations require varying degrees of 
dominance, from high dominance in one to extreme submission in another, it 
follows that the successfully soaalized individual must have acquired the ability to 
make responses with all different degrees of dominance Nor is this true alone of 
dominance This applies (o all dimensional charaaensiics of behavior, whether 
they be achievement, nurturance. hostility, or whatever Here, also, sociahaation 
to be successful must equip the individual to respond, when appropriate, with any 
given amount of a characteristic One has to know how to get ahead in life, as well 
as how to relax One has to know how to be kind to people, and how to be de- 
manding of them One has to know how to get angry, as well as how to be 
friendly 

The fact that research is able to find any consistency at all in individual respons- 
es across situations reflects several things . Consistency in the behavior of 
some individuals in varied social situations probablv rellects the degree to which 
their socialization was unsuccessful and left them unable to meet the contrasting 
role demands Perhaps one has not had cxpierience in dealing with certain kinds of 
interaction situations and therefore generalizes from his limited repertoire of roles. 
Or. he may have had liiile training in disenminating between difTcrent roles, so 
that he appears socially crude and clumsy in his behavior by treating everybody 
alike Hius traditional personality theory might be viewed as studying the waste 
materials, so to speak, of the socialization process, rather than the standard 
product Itself 

Consistency may indicate only that the situations in which it is found have simi- 
lar presiTipiions for the individual’s behavior The consistency comes not from 
some unyielding trait of the individual, but from just the opposite source, his 
ability to meet the similar demands of similar social situations 

Some traits may show more consi^nry iban oibers These would tend to b« 
functionally unimportant characteristics, ihrir greater consistency ansing because 
the expression of these characteristic is less regulated by situational norms This 
reduced regulation in turn arises because these tram arc less important to the 
success t.f the interaction 
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Finally, some indiMduaU may show consistency in some rharacteristiis but not 
tn others Here a straightforward process of generalization of response front one 
highly salient role to others would seem lo be (he explanation. For example, the 
business cxccutiie whose major rew'ards are derived from his occupational role, 
and the bulk of whose time is spent in this social situation, may find the responses 
acquired tn this role to remain relatively high m his response hierarchy, and con- 
tinually to spill over, as it were, in response to the stimulus (ondilions of other 
roles, eg., he begins to treat his wife os if she were his secretary and needs to i>e 
reminded of the fact (hat he is no longer at the ofTice. . . . 

ft is about this time that one might ask, “But what has become of the person- 
ality Itself?”. . The answer is that the learned repertoire of roles is the person- 
ality There is nothing else. There is no “core” personality underneath the be- 
havior and feelings; there is no “ceniral” monolithic seif which lies beneath its 
various external rnamfestations 

Bui, one says, what then of ihe self.* The answer is ihat ihe “scir’ is a com- 
posite of many selves, each of them consisting of a sei of self-perceptions which are 
speclRc to one or another major role, specific to the expectations of one or another 
significant reference group. The self-perceptions are of how one measures up to 
these expectations with respect (o behaving adequately, possessing the right mo- 
tives, producing the right results. The individual says, bringing together his many 
selves, “I am the person who is a husband, a father, a steam-Rtter, an Elk, a 
Democrat, and a Scout troop leader.” The work by Kuhn and his associates at 
Iowa (Kuhn and McPartland, 1934) shows that when a person is asked, “Who 
are you^" he responds by saying, “I am a Catholic, I am a student, I am a man.” 
and so on. Note that he does not respond by saying, ”1 am strong,” ”i am 
dominant,” “I am dependent.” When these responses do occur in the Iowa data it 
is almost without exception after production of the status names which mark the 
role conceptions of (he self. . . 

Where one docs in fact view his "selP’ asco-extensive with one particular role, 
then there has occurred the elevation of one particular segment of the self to a 
dominant position. To some extent this occurs with all persons. There will be 
roles in which the rewards and punishments to the individual are much greater 
than in others, and which demand his continuing concern with ihcir performance 
Thus, for one individual most of his waking thoughts may be concerned wiih his 
performance and achievement in his occupational role; it is himself in this particu- 
lar role which he lends to think of as his “real” self. This elliptical manner of 
speaking, however, is misleading and it would be wiser to speak of the one or (wo 
selves of most significance to the individual. 

It follows, too, that evaluation of the self as being good or bad must proceed in 
terms of evaluations of one's behavior along certain dimensions within specific 
roles; one says, “I am a person who is a good husband,” ”a sometimes too cross 
father,” "a successful businessman,” and the like. Self-evaluation means that the 
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individual compares his own perfonnantc in the role with ihc expectations he per- 
ceives others to hold for him, or which he holds for himself liccause of earlier 
learnins of what his parents or others would have expected 

One’s self-evaluation can be realistic or not. depending primarily on two 
factors The first is whether one’s own evaluation of hts role-performance is simi- 
lar to that made by other people Another is the lorrectness of his appraisal of 
others’ expectations of him so that his evaluation of his role-performance is made 
according to valid standards 


THE INTERVENING The problem has been defined as the cxpla- 
VARIABLES ^ individual differences in behanor in 

specific social situations VVhai intervening 
variables will be useful in explaining such individual differences’ 

The intervening variables must pertain to what has been learned, for differences 
between persons arise in greatest part from difTcrcnces in the content of prior ex- 
periences, that is, their socialization Two questions thus arise how one learns, 
and how this learning is (o be described R^arding the first, .[i|( is necessary 
only to assume that the child learns from experience, and that the fundamental 
processes such as generalization and discrimination regulate this learning process 
The second appears as the critical question Here a role-theory of person- 
ality can make a contribution through its derivation from the more general analy- 
sis of conformity and deviance in role-performance 
The reference pomes for appraising (he amount of individual vanacton are 
either the social norms (role-prescriptions) which regulate the social situation, or 
the median performance of persons m the role, which must reflect the social 
norms Given this point of reference, then, in order to conform to such demands, 
an individual must know what is expected of him in a situation; he must have the 
ability to fulfill its demands upon him, and he must be motivated to do so. These 
three variables of awareness and knowledge of role demands, of ability to meet 
them, and of motivation to do so will serve in this theory as the intervening varia- 
bles They describe the learning that has accrued to the individual regarding a 
role The maior sources of variation between individuals in roles thus involve dif- 
ferent degrees of ignorance of wthat is expected, different degrees of abiliiv to learn 
and perform that which is expected, and dilferent degrees of role-appropriate 
moiivaiioD 

First, to a large extent an individual is aware of and conforms to others’ expec- 
tations Hence, where the individual vanes from some prescribed standard the 
de'.vs.cwwv favj be be vs vgnoraTA ti£ vVm prestTvpVitiri. ttiKiTiwViv’a ewicav- 

oring 10 conform to some other prescription that he perceives applies to the role. 
1 his causes him to differ from iithers in the same role, who are oriented to a sei of 
prescriptions different from those he secs as applying to him 
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Second, ihc variations u hich occur in the performance of. . .individuals may, in 
contrast to the above, arise instead from their inability to behave in the expected 
way, even though they know what this is and they wish to do it One source of 
such inability is genetic. Another is acquired through physical handicap Inability 
also results from failures in training for these roles. 

Third, it may be that. . .these persons know whai is expected of them and are 
able to conform to such demands, but that their dilTerencc from others in these 
situations is that they are unmotivated to behave in the expected ways. Differences 
in appropriate role motivation on the part of individuals indicate variation in, or 
in extreme cases failure of, earlier socialization. !t is easily seen that variations 
between individuals in role^appropriaie motivation may range from hostility to- 
wards and rejection of the role-per/ormancc through an afTectivcJy neutral po- 
sition, to one of a high level of positive motivation in the role because of its consid- 
erable rewards for the individual. In like manner, the motives of a given individual 
vary between his many roles and may be substantially stronger in one role than 
another because of differential rewards. Thus, some individuals have a substantial 
preference for performance in their occupational in contrast to their familial roles, 
whereas for others the reverse ts true . . . 


THE INDEPENDENT We have stated that it is the differences in 
VARIABLES related to knowledge, ability, and 

motivation which underlie the situatlonalfy 
spedlic din'erences in personality. The next question, therefore, must be that of 
how such differences in learning occur. 

Consider that in the society where a child matures there are always a great 
number of discriminably.ditTerem social situations, each with its own norms, its 
speciBcaiion of motives and behavior. We have argued that the acquisition of 
knowledge, ability, and motivation is always situationally spcdfic. With respen to 
knowledge, as one observes the course of the child’s day one is impressed by the 
time and effort directed to identifying and discriminating new siluauons; to 
gaining understanding of the precise combination of responses which is called for; 
to exploring the degree to which this new situation is similar to ones previously 
identified and from which prior behavior might be generalized. Regarding ability. 
One sees him trying new responses, seeking to develop his abilities to discharge 
successfully his role in some given situation; appraising his performance after the 
sn<i dtsosi erffig' ihcse parts of hts b^tatror H'hkh e’ci^bv tmprorentent. L,asi, 
although not observable directly, one views the child acquiring situationally ap- 
propriate motives; learning that it is a desirable thing for him to behave in way v 
in situation y, in other words, developing the motive to perform x in situation y. 

There arc two major types of variation, two fundamental classes of events, 
which one can discern in this vast and romplicatcd socialization of the child. These 
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two classes of events arc the independent variables of ihe theory and serve to or- 
ganize and describe systematically the sources of variation in Icarnmt; that can 
accrue to children. 

The first fundamental class of events peruins to the social-structural aspects of 
the child’s environment, the network of related statuses m which he can be in- 
volved. The culture acquired by the child in socialization is associated with these 
specific interpersonal situations. The social siructure through which he matures 
thus regulates in large degree which aspects of the culture the child will be 
exposed to and which he will learn If certain statuses are not present in this social 
struaurc, it follows that the aspects of culture learned through interaction with 
individuals in such statuses are missed by the child, and thai he remains deficient 
in learning in this respect, undeveloped in this potcmial aspect of his personality. 
Straightforward examples of these variations in soaal siructure are the presence or 
absence of the father, the presence or absence of sibs of the same or opposite sex m 
the family, or the presence or absence of peers for the adolescent living upon the 
isolated farm. One can even conceive of differences in ihe overall "richness” of the 
social-structural environment of different children Some children will grow up in 
a structure involving perhaps only one or both parents and themselves Others will 
grow up in a crowded community with a large and extended family, where they 
are forced to differentiate between people in a complex social structure, and to 
acquire a wide response repertoire 

The second fundamental class of events which regulates what is learned is the 
familiar one of cultural content . .We have stated above that the cultural content 
which the child learns in socialization is always attached to some specific interact- 
ional context, and that variations in the kinds of statuses he faces determine what 
IS learned. Now, the second point is that the actual content associated with any 
particular role relationship — the characteristics of the interaction itself — will vary 
according to ihe particular culture or subculture in which it occurs In different 
cultures, the conception of the desirable adult may differ and different ends may be 
sought m socialization Or, there may be similarity m the values of different cul- 
tures, but disagreement on the means, i e , on the ways children should be raised 
to produce the desired results Thus in different cultures children interacting with 
some speafic person in their social environment, for example, two boys interacting 
with their respective fathers, may be confronted with somewhat different 
experiences. 

Another source of variation in ihe content of interaction is the expression of 
personal characteristics by the spcnfic individuals actually occupying a gi'Cf* 
status with whom the child interacls Every soaeiy allows individual variation in 
role-performance within certain prescribed limits. Thus there is always some 
amount of idiosyncratic difference in the experiences two boys will have in in- 
icracting wiih their fathers, even though the boys’ cultural background is ih^ 
same The differences arise, of course, as each parent adapts his role (within the 
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allo^\cd rant’s of varialiun) to belter fit his own abiliiies and dcMres. The dilTer- 
cnecs become then personality dilTcrcnces attributable to the parents' own sociali- 
zation experiences 

SOME IMPLICATIONS . . The concepts presented in this essay 
enn BC« 5 FaRrH difTerent approaches to familiar 

problems. For example, the appraisal of child- 
AND THEORY rearing practices (probably the major source of 
variation in personalit)’ in hter life) should 
give more attention to the ways in which parents teach children to be aware of 
difTerent roles. What of the difTercnces between parents in how they actually per- 
ceive the soaal structure, and in the discriminations which they pass on to the 
child’ Which areas of difTercntiaiion do they see as the most important? Which 
ones do they insist that the child learn’ Conversely, which are those areas of social 
structure that a particular set of parents fails to emphasize? Consider common 
cultural distinctions such as those betvvcen male and female and the possible difTer- 
enccs among parental couples in their emphasis upon these Certainly there are 
parents for whom the male-female role dilTerentiaiion is substantially less than for 
other couples. The same is true of the difTcreniiation of power and authority 
between generations. Parents must differ markedly in the degree to which they 
Insist the child distinguish between various age levels as statuses. These degrees of 
insistence must have significant effects upon the child’s ability to discriminate dif- 
ferent role situations and also upon his ability to understand what is expected of 
him, and should take their rightful plate beside modes of discipline and other 
child-rearing variables. 

As another instance, consider the situation where a wife is described as acting 
toward her husband as if he were her father; that is. she treats him as a father 
figure Rather than consider this characteristic to be the expression of unconscious 
motives on her part, why not explore the ahemaiive hypothesis which is that her 
behavior is the only kind of intimate, fcmale-to-malc interaction pattern that she 
knows? Then one looks for causes of this deficiency in her repertoire of action both 
in the content of the child-rearing experiences which she had and in the social- 
structural aspects of her early environment. Did she have the opponunity to in- 
teract, in a continuing and important rcUtionslup, with any man besides her 
father? Perhaps she never learned to discriminate between the different male- 
female status relations and never learned the behavior appropriate to each. A hy- 
pothesis is that wives who behave in this way come most frequently from families 
in which thc> were an only child; or, in any event, in which they had no brothers. 

Something closely related to the [H^ceding hypothesis is presented in an analysis 
(Brim, 1958) of a set of data originally coUeaed by Helen Koch. These data con- 
sisted of teachers’ ratings of children on many personality traits. All children had 
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one sib. One finding was that boys with sisters had fewer masculine and more 
feminine traits than did boys with brothers This was interpreted as the result of 
the necessary process of “taking the role of the other" in interaction, which in this 
case would lead to a dilution of the boy’s own masculine responses Now an addi- 
tional and not incompatible interpretation is avaiLible with the concepts advanced 
here. Where the boy has only one wter, he learns peer level interaction patterns 
appropriate to a male-female relation Certainly the expectations of his sister, and 
those of his parents for him toward her, include less aggression, less anger, and so 
on. than if another male (a brother) were involved. In the first-grade classroom he 
would tend, through generalization, to respond to his peers as he did to his sister, 
and hence would receive a lower rating on aggression and similar traits. As a 
firmer differentiation of male and female peers is learned, and the responses ap- 
propriate to interaction with both arc acquired, these effects of sex of siblings 
should dimmish. 
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Questions and Implications for Practice 


5.1 RALPH LINTON 

1. How would 3 keener appredation of culture require guidance-personnel 
workers to modify their roles and their practices? 

2. Why IS ihc guidanre field so btc in disrotering culture and in seeing its 
implications for the practices and roles of guidance-personnel workers? 

5. Barry and Wolf in .\toltfes. Values and Realities' haNC summarized some of 
the theory as set forth by Linton and have illustrated by numerous case studies the 
fact that personality does in fact hate a cultural background. Should a guidance- 
personnel worker limit his practice to understanding the varieties of personality 
that emerge from culture, and concentrate on a more effective style of verbal in- 
teraction with individuals he is assigned to help rather than to arrive at decisions 
compatible with the strains and tensions their culture imposes upon them? Do 
Linton's theories persuade you to modify this view? Why or why not? If so, in 
what ways? 

4 Can a school or college be said to have a culture and subcultures? If so, how 
is interaction between the personalities of students and this culture or these sub- 
cultures similar to or dissimilar from the kind of interaction process Linton de- 
scribes? Should (he guidance-personnel worker limit participation to verbal in- 
teraction between himself and a student or should he also be concerned with the 
interaction that takes place constantly between students and their school or 
campus culture and subcultures? 

5.2 FRANCIS L. K. HSU 

1. In Hsu’s analysis of four (ypes of kinship systems, girls — until they become 
wises and mothers — are completely unnoticed. And yet only half of those we deal 
with in our schools are sons and brothers. The other half, of course, are daughters 
and sisters. 

Using Hsu’s approach, in so far as you can, look at the general pattern of 
kinship rclaiionsbips in this couniry as these aflctl and are affeoed by 
daughters and sisters. Compare your views with others vsho may also have at- 
tempted to do this. In what respects do you agree and disagree? How might 
your findings modify your own attitudes and prt^ram with relation to the 
students ^QU deal with who arc g.irls? \Vh^? 

'Ruih Barry and Beverly Wolf, Malii’ct, I'alurt tnJ Jtealuiri, New York. Teachers College Bureau 

cf Publications, 1963. 
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2. Why do you think there are so very few studies and so few pieces of fiction 
about girls who arc growing up in the less advantaged segments of our country 
Try to find at least one that focuses on one or more girls and compare the kinship 
pattern depicted there with the pattern (or patterns) revealed in one or more 
studies or stones about a bov or boys in this same segment of sot lety 

3 Do you perhaps agree that girls can properly remain invisible until they take 
on the roles of wife and mother^ If you agree, or if you do not. wh.it arc the 
imp)icaiJO/i$ for guidance praciice* 

4 Identify as objectively as you can some other group in our muliituliural 
country which does not look at thirds or do things in the same way that you and 
the group of which you are a member looks at them or does them {You may be a 
New Englander, or a product of The Deep South, or from a big city in ihc Middle 
West, or from some other scuion that has left its imprint upon you, a male or 
female, middle-aged or under thirty, educated, the recipient of an annual 
guaranteed wage, black or white, a fundamcniahst. a liberal, a conservative, a 
radical, etc ) What are some of these “things” that arc important, as suggested by 
Hsu’ How does the other group look at them or do them’ 

3 What does the other group think of the way you look at “things" and do 
them’ Which of you is more nearly "righr’’ 

6 Is there perhaps some advantage for the guidance-personnel worker to try to 
maintain some kind of iranscendent posiiion over and beyond his culture’ Is this 
possible’ 

5;} LAMBERT AND BRESSLER 

1 Do the Indians studying in this country, on whose views Lambert and 
Brcssler report, see accurately some of ihc features of our family life’ How would 
you describe some of these features m a sharply different way’ 

2 Is it possible for an outsider to see a culture more clearly than those vtho 
have grown up m it and are immersed in it’ 

3 In what directions would you like to see family life m this country change 

4 Are you, having lieen raised in the particular culture in which you grew up, 
and immersed as you inescapably are in ns belief and behavior system, able to 
understand and apprcaaic the belief and behavior systems even of groups different 
than vour own who live in this country’ 

5.4 SEELEV, SJM, AND LOOSLEY 

Coeducation has placed down the soaal and psychological differences between 
girls and boys and men and women. To be sure, research has demonstrated no sex 
differences m 1 Q and no significant diRcrcnccs in learning abilities Men's and 
women’s brains, however, arc packaged in bodies that have many real and im- 
portant functional differences There is also much evidence that iheir outlooks on 
life and their belief systems arc quite diflcrcnt 
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1. Would i( be desirable lo try to elimlnaie sex dilTerences in belief s>slems in 
education and counseling? If )OU believe it would be desirable, how could this 
elimination of dilferences be accomplished more surely and quickly? 

2. If >ou believe ii is neither desirable nor possible to eliminate sex differences 
in belief systems, what differences would >*00 seek to retain? What means might be 
used to establish or perpetuate the differences you think desirable? 

3. In what ways do the roles the power structure assigns to men and women 
administrators and to men and women guidance-personnel workers both reflect 
and affect the differences that develop in the belief systems of men and women? 

4. Try lo make explicit — at least lo yourself — how you really feel about your 
oivn sex and about the opposite sex. Arc people who do not agree with you ab- 
normal in some way? Are their “disioncd ideas” the result of deficiencies in their 
own family experiences or of other unfortunate life experiences? Why arc your 
beliefs superior to those of others v\iih whom you do not agree? 

5. Looking lovvard the year 2000, what would be a really good belief system 
that either does or does not provide for differences in the sexes? 

5J ORVILLE G. BRIM, JR. 

1. How does the theory of personality development as outlined by Brim differ 
from the theories of Freud? 

2 If personality development 1 $ role-learning, as Brim says, how useful then 
are personality tests on which psychologists and some counselors rely for their 
understanding of personality? Is it possible that lest results ore In the nature of 
“judgmenu” or labels, while an bndersianding of the processes oF role-learning 
opens up more avenues for guidance-personnel workers 10 stimulate individual 
development? What, spccihcatly, are some of these avenues? How do the possibili- 
ties for the guidance-personnel wexier lo use ihis theory extend beyond the typi- 
cal verbal interaction between counselor and student as the main instrument for 
change’ 

3. Does the classroom, the school, the dormitory, the dub, the clique give each 
individual the opportunity to learn roles that affect his personality positively or 
adversely’ Do teachers and guidance-personnel workers know how to look at situa- 
tions from the standpoint of (he roles individual students arc to play? How and 
why do teachers and guidance-personnel workers expand or limit these roles for 
different individuals? Is this always done thoughtfully and consaously? 

■4. !s ckere any- ei tdcnce that this eotutwy (and other countries as wh) is rein- 
terpreting the meaning of “feminine” and “masculine” roles? What seem to be 
some of the main causes of this reinterpretation of sex roles? What arc some of the 
processes by means of which the reintcrprciaiion is being made? 



Chapter 6 


The 
Family, 
Peer Groups, 
and 

Socialization 


Our examination of the relationship between culture and the indi- 
vidual has dealt, so far. wnh the general nature of this relationship and. 
in the next chapter, we will examine soma of its specific manifesta- 
tions artd variations in American society In this chapter, the analysis is 
directed at the general question of how the interdependence between 
concrete individuals and particular cultures is established and main- 
tained That IS. what social structures and cultural mechanisms ac- 
count for this interdependence? When and by whom are the pressures 
exeaed that give the individual his cultural shape? 

The human being at birth is quite undeveloped and helpless in re- 
lation to his eventual fully mature state This discrepancy is greater 
than It IS for any other organism and combined with the complexity of 
what the human individual must learn in order to live withm the 
context of his culture, it leads to a long period during which he is not 
ready to participate as a full-fledged member of society Instead, he 
must wait for the process of physical maturation to be completed, and 
at the same time undergo the lengthy training necessary to the later 
fulfillment of adull social roles The more complex the culture, the 
more there is to learn, the longer the period of growth and learning, 
and the greater the gap between its early stages and the finished 
product 
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From the viewpoint at the socieiy, this penod at preparation presents a two^otd 
problem On the one hand, although not yet fully socialized, young individuals must 
nonetheless be taken into account by the soaat structure and their roles in the 
various systems with which they ace involved must be defined Whether it is ex- 
plicitly assigned and recognized or iH>t. everyone in effect has a status, or a number 
of statuses, simply by virtue of being a member of the society ana participating in 
social interaction The societal problem is to make the status of a young person 
consistent with the stage of his physiological and social development while also 
compatible with the society's socialization goals. On the other hand, the mam so- 
cietal perspective toward each stage is that the individual should leave it behind 
and move on toward full-fledged status Such steady progress must be made pos- 
sible, and indeed must be fostered and supported 

From the individual's viewpoint, what the society must provide during the period 
of socialization is a current meamrtg and structure for the experiences at each stage 
artd. at the same time, incentives that will motivate him to effect the necessary 
changes and transitions until he is ready to fulfill the requirements of adult partici- 
pation Age. m other words, has both an absolute and a relative meaning, and both 
types of consideration are relevant to the expectations to which the individual is 
subject at any pome 

Before raising some of the specific problems encompassed by this dual per- 
spective, it 18 important to clarify Ihe.sense in which the word "must" has been 
used in the previous paragraphs Implicit in statements about what a society must 
do and what individuals must have has been the assumption that societies strive to 
maintain their stability and that such a goal requires that certam mternal conditions 
be maximized. In other words, certain things must be done or instability and disin- 
tegration are likely to follow. It is m this context that we draw attention to the 
processes and mechanisms through which a society molds ns members and directs 
the course of their experiences. 

The most general and basic question to be asked about a society’s training of its 
young is How adequate is it in relation to the actual demands which adult individu- 
als in the society must meet? This question can be specified in a number of 
ways. For example, are the motives which it fosters relevant and useful or inap- 
propriate and counterproductive for the assumption and successful performance of 
adult roles^ Stated differently, how are these motives related to the rewards asso- 
ciated with adult roles' do they tend to make the latter intnnsicaffy satisfying or are 
they likely to require substitute outlets and gratifications? Similarly, are the inter- 
peisanal atruuOes and ejtpecsaiums developed duf/ng preadulr sociatijarwr con- 
sistent or incompatible with dtose that ace ^propriate and necessary in adult snua- 
tionsf If there are differences, do diey require minor variations or radical re- 
versals of the earlier learning? Are certain emotional needs and involvements en- 
couraged early which later must be suppressed or eliminated? Conversely, are there 
areas of emotional experience that will be agnihcant later that are not developed at 
earlier stages? 
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Closely related to the adequacy of the socialization process is the problem of 
how the transitions from one state to the next are handled Such shifts involve the 
assumption of new roles and the learning of new skills, adjustments and attitudes, 
none of which are easy accomplishrnents Societies vary widely in their acknowl- 
edgment of the potential difficulties contained in these changes and in the extent 
to which aspects of their structure exist which serve to ease or aggravate them 
Whether the transitions are inherently difficult or not, the amount of stress which 
they produce is probably due mostly to the manner in which they are handled by 
various aspects of the social structuie — what kind of specific preparation is pro- 
vided, what supports exist during the period of change, what rewards and punish- 
ments are given for success and failure, what allowances are made for individual 
differences 

In pointing to these issues about the socialization process, we are suggesting 
some of the major problems which a society must face in order to maintain its 
integration In doing so we are also indicating possible sources of strain and con- 
fiict both for the society and for its individual members No society is free of con- 
flict. bui stability can nevertheless be maintained through compensatory 
mechanisms and structures Both the conflicts and their resolutions are culturally 
determined end petterned phertomene. and thus knowledge of the culture is 
necessary to fully understand thea sources and their consequences At the same 
time, such understanding feeds back into our general knowledge of the culture, 
deepening and extending it 

6 1 INTRODUCTION 

The initial steps in the individuals socialization aie taken in the family and the 
basic learnings that occur in this early setting are the foundation on which all later 
experience builds Thus, in order to understand the nature of socialization, it is nec- 
essary to undeistand the family itseH as an aspect of society and culture The hrst 
two selections in this chapter place the family in such a perspective and, in doing 
so, also point to the dimensions of social and cultural organization in general that 
are significant determinants of individual experience 

In the selection that follows, anthropology as both a viewpoint and a body of 
findings is bioughi to bear on the American family, translorming it from the ' nalu- 
ral' phenomenon it is in our experience into someihing quite unique in relation to 
(he patterns that are actually most frequent Like all cultural developments, our 
small family pattern can be undnstood in terms of our history and it is consistent 
with our dominant economic. poiiticaL and social values and institutions As 
Arensbcig points out however, the pattern is still more of an ideal than an ac- 
tuality. both because theie are major groups in the society of whom it is not 
characteristic and because, even whwe il prevails, many individual and social 
problems rernain to be resolved These reasons make this analysis ol our family 
system ©f central relevance for guidance theory and practice 
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The groups for whom the isolated srnail family system is alien or untypical con- 
stitute a substantial proportion of American society and. for a variety of related 
reasons, individuals from these groups are particularly likely to become the targets 
of a guidance counselor's concern Negroes. Puerto Ricans. Italians. Spanish-Amen- 
cans. some Jews, many lower-class Americans — these are all categories of individu- 
als whose family ties tend not to conform to the American "ideal pattern " Since, 
as subsequent selections will show, an individual's values, attitudes, goals, and 
even perceptions are furtdamentally dependent on bis family environment and ex- 
perience. these individuals also fall outside of a number of other dominant patterns 
They are thus particularly vulnerable to becoming "problems." but. at the same 
time, they are particularly invulnerable lo rewards, incentives, appeals, or "logic" 
that presume the dominant value 

For example, a young child from a lower-class Italian family may be getting poor 
grades because he is afraid to "bother" the teacher with questions when he does 
not understand. Reassurances that the teacher wants him to bother her will be 
difficult for him to believe, however, because, in his world, this is not a typical adult 
attitude Moreover, even if he were reassured, it would still be discrepant with his 
own personality, which in response to his family environment, consists of quite 
different needs and attitudes toward adults. 

Innumerable illustrations, not all as simple as this one. could be cited of the 
problems of intersction and communication that follow when the products of dif- 
ferent family patterns come together The ensuing essay examines the universal 
dimensions to which all such problems can be referred, highlighting the character- 
istics of the American pattern m relation to the entire spectrum of cultural 
possibilities 


6.1 THE AMERICAN FAMILY IN THE 

PERSPECTIVE OF OTHER CULTURES' 

Conrad Jreusber0 


That the family is part of the universal experience of mankind we know to be 
true. It is also true, however, that the family experience of the modern United 
States has very special features. In considering American families and their effect 
upon children at home and in soaety. it is necessary to be clear as to universal 
characteristics of the American family and as lo its special or unique features. 


'From Conrad M. Arrnsberg. •The Amenan Family ia the Ptrspetine of Oiher Cultures." The 
.VafionV Chtldrcn, Eli Cinzberg. ed . Vol I, New York. Columbia L'niversii) Press. I960, pp. 
50-71.74-75. 
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In part, of course, the special features of the American family, in comparison 
with the family of other parts of the world, are twentieth century products In far 
greater part, however, they are enduring pariicularities of American culture, built 
upon American inheritances from Europe This specificity of the cultural tradition 
which has shaped the American culture and its characteristic family life is quite 
striking when we match American family experience against that of most of the 
extra-European world of both today and yesterday. The family traditions of 
Europe. like other aspects of European aviiization. have been reworked and 
reshaped here, rather than those of /Vsian, African, or other civilizations, in the 
succeeding stages of our national development and amalgamation Much .\meri- 
can custom, modem and self-evident as it may seem to us. is both unique in the 
world and old and speaal in kind because it happened to have the panicular 
speaal European beginnings on which it vvas built 

In world perspective, then, wc must first note that the /American family, seen 
generally , shares many aspects of family life and organization, first of all and very 
deeply, with Great Britain and the other European countries, particularly the 
northern and western ones. Some of these European roots are very ancient. The 
United Stales has been and is still a great mixture of peoples and conditions Seen 
comparatively, its culture is new. recently unified from an assemblage of diverse 
regions, classes, and ethnic groups Maionty and minority ethnic strains, yielding 
American subcultures, have evolved an Amencan family life, perhaps not yet 
completely unified but making a fairly well-understood common ideal pattern 
which continues to show variations dependent upon different soaal traditions and 
different past and present circumstances of economic, religious, and social life. 

The common or generally perceived ideal pattern of family life in the United 
States today shapes our formal institutions and our legal system. lends us values to 
popular culture and public education, and influences strongly many of the national 
characteristics of our people Ncvcnhelcss, .one must also recognize and cope 
with many deviations from this general majoritv culture pattern, anchored in the 
variant ethnic, regional, and class traditions and circumstances. In discussing the 
/Vmencan family as it compares with those ot other lands and civilizations both the 
general pattern and the exceptions to ii must be presented 

In taking the worldwide, fully anthropological perspective, we can trace the 
'\mcrican family's evolution to its own matutiiy from us European origins and see 
more fully the cultural continuities involved We can avoid thus the temptation to 
think of our own Amencan family experience as much like others in kind but 
somehow different chiefly because ii is luckier, more progressive, and more 
modern than that of the rest of mankind Modern anthropological science, indeed, 
has come to repeal kote irrj rkh. complex, and dnerse haic been the differing 
forms of family life and organization of human beings round the world, in cultures 
both primitive and nvtlired This complexity and diversity, indeed, continues to 
exist even in the “one world" of modem communication 
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}n comparin'’ ihc (amilics of the euhures of the ivorJd, it is possible to dtstinituish 
between the immediate familv and household, surroundini? children from their 
births through their maturation and until they establish families of their ou n. on the 
one hand, and the lari>er “kinship system,” unitint; immediate families in larger, 
extended reJ.itionships and uroupings, on the other. Tins “kinship sysicm." as the 
anthropologists call the circle of rcialites about each person. ob\ iously unites fam* 
ilies across the generations and lhroui;h marriages, ueavini' a network of associa- 
tions and oblittations. perhaps even forming a community of succor, cooperation, or 
defense amoni: the lelatites of h»s own and of his spouse which ne.ir}y ctery man 
possesses 

THE IMMEDIATE It is. of course, the umiersal experience of 

_ mankind, in every culture, that a person has a 

nCJUSEnULU . , 

family in which he is born and grows up, pro- 
viding him for good or ill with a father, a mother, perhaps with brothers and 
sisters. If this group of parents and siblings fails to exist, we of course take special 
note that the man is an orphan or produa of a “broken” family, an unusual, 
fateful case It is equally universal that many if not most of the adults, but not all, 
in a society, whether primitive tribe or modern civilization, come to head similar 
families m which they in their turn are parents of children of their own and thus 
create the next generation The two families most persons experience have been 
aptly called the family of orientation (the one in which a person grows up and Is 
oriented toward his world), and the family of procreation (the one in which he is a 
parent in his turn) The names, naturally, rcficti subjective experience, seen more 
objectively the two ramilles are merely two in a repetitive succession of like social 
organisms, families, endlessly transmitting cultural and social experience. . . . 

Yet they are not always alike It is difhculi to believe the evidence that has now 
been amassed as to how various, underneath this universality, the particularities of 
organization and experience are from country (o country and culture to culture 
and how special is modern American experience. Roles of the sexes, duties of 
parents, definitions of father, mother, brother, sister, sizes of the household, dura- 
tions of the obligations and the affections, longevity of the family grouping, any 
and all of the behaviors, attitudes, and relationships so universal to human ex- 
perience leave us Iiltle more certainly than that some kind of family life is to be 
counted on in every human communiiy. The details telling us what kind are much 
more variable than we expect them to be. 

THE KINSHIP SYSTEM Equally universal is the existence of some sort 
of kinship system, as we have called the circle 
of relatives beyond the immediate family. In normal social life. . .most of mankind 
have been and still are born into a web of relationships uniting other families lo 
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iheir ow n. Through their parenis the> are brought into a circle of ictondary rela- 
tives large or small, alive or dead but remcinljcred, giving them their grand- 
parents. uncles, aunts, cousins, and so on Later on most persons who marry 
spouses not orphans or isolates acquire upon marrying another such circle or 
“familv” of in-lavvs, technically called alTinai relatives, as opposed to the first set. 
their “blood" kin or consanguinal relatives, now relatives who are in turn rela- 
tives of their children 

The existence of both types of relaincs, eonsanguinul and dITinai. still “famih" 
in the larger sense of relationships of familial and kinship sort, is another uni- 
versal of human culture Groupings of such sort mark the social organization and 
the cusiomarv moralities of every culture and scKiety and alvvays have and it is 
only recently in political evolution that lavv and civil right have come to strip them 
of legal and political force over individuals as in our modern civil codes Here 
again, if modern conditions seem to have diminished the importance of such 
kindreds for .\mericans, to the point where American discussion of the family 
tends to omit them altogether, and if modern life seems sometimes to weaken the 
customs of kinship obligation and responsibility almost to nothing, and even to 
increase markedly the number of persons m society who arc without such relatives 
or think themselves free of them, then these facts of change away from the usual 
expectancies of human social life are unusual and deserve special comment 
Tudav social scientists, moralists, reformers, social workers, and persons con- 
cerned with (he welfare of dependent persons, old people, women, as well as 
children, all note alike the decav of kinship in modem life Thev all alike note the 
grovving isolation of the immediate family and the small household not only from 
tics of neighborhood and residential community but also from those of kinship 
With other families, from parents and relatives of anv sort The decay of kinship 
tics IS nut always regretted It seems to have been specially marked under kmen- 
can histurii.il conditions calling for great mobilitv. for free movement from 
place to pl.acc. occupation to occupatton, the prerequisites of an “open" society 
such as ours American moral and ethical imperatives of personal and small- 
family vclf-reliantc seem also to have suppuned the man w ho could “go it alone." 
"make a fresh start." "make his ovvn way." free of em.ingling kindred But here 
again the special \merican arcrni on kinship does not exempt .\merican family 
experience from participation in the universalitv of kinship organization in human 
cultures, it merely shows us the radical character of the .\mertr.in treatment of 
kindreds 

Here again, however, the universalitv nf some ivpe cj’ kinship extending beyond 
the immediate f.imilv is merely the first comparative f.vct we must note The lypfs 
of kinship system and the groupings, obligaiions. the moral imperatives upon 
|>ersons. the reliances and cnunglements to whuli they put most people in the 
many and varied socieiics of the world, past and present, arc unbelievably varied 
and diiTcrmg Mdcrn antbnipolcx»ieal xjcncc has revealed, here too. how strong 
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anci rujmg kin^liip customs sttli .ire in the worid of today, and how various they 
continue to l>c in their not )cl relaxed hold upon the nationals of country after 
country in the world nowadays, not only in the underdeveloped areas where pre- 
modern conditions still persist but into the upper ranks of civilized persons 
everywhere, despite the attacks every kind of modern doctrine, from Com- 
munism to democratic ideahsm. upon such remnants of a pre-individualist 
order. 


THE INSTITUTION Another universal of human organization vve 
OF MARRIAGE mention in order to place the American 

family in proper comparative perspective is the 
existence of some sort of marriage in every recorded human society. Every culture 
anthropology has studted carries some sort of cttsiomary legal or moral sanction 
upon the recognized near-exclusive assoaation of particular male and female 
human beings Usually but not necessarily always these are males, partners in the 
procreating of and the caring for the children of an immediate household or small 
family, Thus, we can speak of a “biological’' family man shares in some ways 
even with the higher animals. This serves to unite sex partners at least for the 
years when children require care and extends sexual association into parental as- 
sodaiion and cooperation. 

But here again we must be careful not to mistake American custom and morali- 
ty for universalities of human experience and social organization. In many cul- 
tures and civilizations the conjugal relation and the cooperation of married 
partners may well not be the central family relationship at all. Filial and fraternal 
relationships may be stronger; grandmothers and aunts may have more to do with 
bringing up children than mothers; molliers' brothers, not fathers, may discipline 
children, transmit inheritances, represent the family' before the community, etc. 
'Fhe immediate equation we make between a marned couple and a family, when 
wc think instinctively of the family as a small group dominated by immediate 
parents of minor children, betrays us into error. Especially, our notion that each 
married couple lives by itself and by itself constitutes a family, so that we can even 
speak of a childless married pair as a “faimly without children” or call a wife ora 
husband “my family.” fails us in many parts even of the modern world. 

The anthropological facts are simply that mamages and families always exist, 
but they differ from ours quite often and interconnect in dilfercnt ways from ours. 
While all cultures show some sort of mamage, in the sense of a sanctioned pref- 
erential right of association, sexual, econoniiV, proprietary, between one or more 
men and one or more women, in many pans of the world still today and in many 
civilizations in history marital unions have not necessarily been nor arc they now 
monogamous, nor even ihcoreiicaily permanent, nor need husband and wife 
always live together, nor do necessarily they “cleave together and forsake all 
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olhers,” nor need they be the mam source of cither ihcir own iuclihood or the 
care, protection, discipline, and Ick^I ideniificaiion of their children Other family 
s>stems than ours can and do assign all these functions to other relatives and 
groupings of relatives than the father and mother as husband and wife in a small 
family. Our .\merican assumptions, equating marrying, setting up an independent 
household, and supporting a spouse and children as coincident responsibilities of a 
famil) life, take our custom for granted and mistake it for an inevitable and uni- 
versal fact of human life But once again we must see American family experience, 
particularly where it makes a sutcessful marital partnership a principal, if not the 
sole source of love and security for children and of happiness and self-esteem for 
adults, as in some vvays a special product of a highly particular and limited Eu- 
ropean and American social and legal evolution 

Indeed, in some ways our equation of family stability and successful marital 
partnership, which American ideals urge upon us, is almost a world extreme both 
in the rcduaion of the family in size as a soaal unit and in central emphasis upon 
the cuniugal lie, with us interspouse ad|ustmcnt and cooperation, as a basis for 
family living Our democratic and individualist traditions and our feminine revo- 
lution have brought us costs as well as victories The imperatives of our family 
system, basing the small household on the contugal pair, isolating that pair to free 
them to command their own destinies and satisfaaions and to confer on them 
nearly complete and unirammeled authority over minor children (except where 
the state and community limit them), are not easy ones. Nor is the task our educa- 
tional ideal assumes a simple one to prepare each and every man and woman to 
be in adulthood spouse, parent, householder, and family head all at once These 
imperatives of our present small, conjugal type of family, with its minimum of 
kinship enunglemeni and support, ideally require each person to find a mate for 
himself, to love that spouse, to share the upbringing of children with him or her, 
to maintain a household with him. to find chief emotional idcnufication in the 
little family growing up around this spouse and planner freely chosen and freely 
retained To carry all these roles » not easy and to put so many eggs in one basket 
IS certainly risky; few other family customs or national cultures seem to require 
such concentration of emotional effort in individual responsibility for self-directed 
personal adjusimcni and for unaided child-training Here again, American family 
custom has special features, imperatives, and problems, arising out of a special 
past and responding, perhaps, lo ^cial present conditions 
These, then, arc the univcrsaliiics ramifies, marital unions, kinship systems 
arc present in every human society and culture But they arc shaped differently, 
they imcrconncct in many various ways; they assume different relative impor- 
tances m ffie funcfions of suppon of every tind, from fivcfihoocf to affection, chey 
perform far bumsn beings, both the grown-up ones and the thilcfren Let us see 
more closely where American family, marriage, and kinship, with their special 
American interconnections, fit in 
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THE MIDDLE-CLASS First, the American family is distinguished by 
IDEAL '*** importanLC. emphasis upon, and in- 
dependence of the small, immediate or “bio- 
logical" family of father and mother and minor children. American custom at- 
tempts to generalize this small unit, free it, trams most persons for roles heading it 
in adult life, delegates societal and legal authority over and responsibility for 
children almost exclusiselv to immediate parents in it. !n spite of some recent in- 
creases in the birth rate this unit is small; on an average households are four and 
Bve persons at most, they begin with a marriage of two potential parents, the 
spouses, w ho are urged to take up residence, idealiy, by themsehes and away From 
others, “undoubling" the larger households of larger, three-generation families 
still common in many of our recent European immigrant and even our Southern 
populations, they swell for some years while minor children appear and groiv to 
young adulthood; they contract thereafter as children leave for an existence and a 
family life of their own 

The unit is not only small, so that households are small and mobile, the family 
following the husband as he moves from job to job, position to position, or town to 
town, increasing its isolation not only from kindred but from neighbors and 
fellows of the community, in the great Ouidity of American occupational and resi- 
dential lile, but it is often very short-lived Not only are divorces common, con- 
tributing the major cause of family dissolution (rather than war deaths or famine 
or emigration of husbands, as m less fortunate countries) but the termination of 
family life in a penod of "the empty nest," with the spouses returned to a life 
together without children, is a standard, approved, and even planned-for regu- 
larity of American social life. Just as the children are trained for the day when 
they will "leave home” and “have a family of their own," so old people are 
(ideally) expected to live apart and alone, visited perhaps by adult children but not 
sharing a household with them, an eventuality perfectly natural in most parts of 
the world, where gaffers and dowager* may even rule the roost and cenamiy more 
often continue in it than leave it as here. Bui here even the small family endures, 
in an American’s life lime, only 20 years or so, especially when the parents ideally 
have all their children in ihcir younger married years. 

All this custom, most of u ideal middle-class American fanuly life whose real 
prevalence in our mixed and varied population we can only guess at, reflects, obvi- 
ously, the individual and equalitarian ideals of our country's social and political 
life, the spread of a wage-earning and money -and-credit consuming way of eco- 
nomic life among most of our people as well as the already mentioned traditional 
cuhuraf emphasis upon the sma// family, trtt/t its conncctioas fo the free diaice of 
mate and residence and occupation and to the open mobility between places and 
statuses of our society. . ■ ■ [Tjhe special traditional cultural descent of this kind of 
family custom which present American conditiems continue to deepen and gen- 
eralize should be noted. . . . 
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THE JOINT- FAMILY The best amhropoloi’K.al ilassificaiion of ihe 
families of mankind treats them hrst as they 
vary in progressive sue of ihc family unit, partitularlv as ihai unit forms the usual 
households of a society Largest are the ioint-famiiics of India, the patriarchal 
families of the Chinese gentry of yesterday, the large households of the Middle 
Last countries, of much of iVfnca where they may be also polygynous. the 
zaJni^ai and other patriarchal households of the peasant lands which in the 
remote Balkans still ludav practice a household economy like that of ancient 
Rome. Here a founder, his sons, his sons’ sons, and all their wives, children, 
grandchildren, dependents, and servants or slaves live their lives out in a house or 
compound of many rooms with common fields gardens, and larder under central 
authority and m common defense for a lifetime EvcniualU such a family usually 
splits to make more like it. the common lands or |aini economy make greater size 
of household equivalent to strength and security, and the coniinuaily splitting 
households often retain ties of common defense, including even blood lengcance. lo 
form far-flung clans of common umhneal descent 

We tend to forget how widespread even today, especially in the underdeveloped 
ciiunines. are such great famihes and how common such clans, with the security 
and the trammels they bring, still are m the world Some of our American 
ethnic groups, both immigrant and native, have strong and recent memories of 
joint households and clan ties, so different from the individuation of the small 
family of our majority tradition 


THE STEM-FAMILY Our small-family tradition is based, of course. 

on quite other cultural antcc-cdenls than the 
joinl-familv and the clan uniting forever all the sons and grandsons of so-and-so 
The next classincation of families and households common in many parts of the 
world liases them on a size imcrmrdiate between the great households of the joint 
families and our own small ones Anicncun experience, indeed .\mmcan social 
science, does not recognize this tiassification and fails tc> note that it is very 
widespread in the world, particularly m Europe, Uit also m \sian peasant lands, 
espcciallv « here sm.ifl propriecorship has fostered the growth and transmission of 
mhcriicd family farmt In the European countries, especially in those of small 
jxvtsani holdings but also in |apan. the I'hihppmes and in pans c>r pcas.vm 
India and C.hina Iwh. an intermediate size of family and household, liiing for 
generation after generation on a family holding, has often become standard and 
customary 1 his counied in the homestead in each generation ilie peasant holder, 
his wife, his minor children, his unmarried hrolhers or sisters, living as unpaid 
farm laborers .md helping him until they should move away or marry off, his 
father and mother, perhaps retired from anive work but still innucniial and 
assisting 
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This kind of family or(;jnt/auon linanK and is ^iill standard m most of the 
European countries, whence its name coined by the ^reat french famify sociologist 
LcFLay comes the JamilU-Miuihe or ihe stern-famih (Stamm/amilu\ in 
German) 

So deeply is it ingrained m European tradition, whether peasant or of higher 
class, that many distussions between Anglo-Saxons and Europeans founder on the 
unrccognired adherence of Anglo-Saxon tradition to the small-family and the 
usual European to the stem-familv Where an American, and an Englishman, in 
the small-familv tradition, may be cniuincd by bis own desires, his wife, and his 
columnist of manners and personal problems, such as a .Mary Hayworth, to set 
his old mother up to live alone and think ii a hardship to have her under the same 
roof ivnb bis wife and children, a I'rrmbman may define ihe foyer (inumaie 
family) to include her and rcg.ard ii as unihinkabic that grand’merc live anywhere 
else .Much of the "AmericanKaiion" of modern Americans involves undoubling of 
such stem-family households today, the dissolution of family kitties which pool the 
incomes and the salaries of even adult children, a usual and expectable Euopean 
practice in many countries — indeed even necessary where “family allowances” 
and state pensions do not even presume individual wage equalities or reckon a 
living w-age lo include a family livelihood as with os. Countless thousands of Ameri- 
cans of second-generation or third-generation immigrant origin or even of Ameri- 
can Southern and Southern l-lill background arc new and transitional to the 
small-family, individualizing family tradition, moving toward it from the other 
moralities of the stem-family tradition 


TflANSFORMATlONS 


FAMILY The general European movement of family 
organization during the Middle Ages seems to 
have been much that of Yugoslavia m recent 
decades, a movement from toini-family and clan protection for individuals and 
great-household economy, even for peasants, to smaller peasant subsistence 
holdings, of stem-family kind, with proprietorship passed down the line of family 
heirs. . . . [Llet us sec what kind of kinship evolution took place as stem-families, 
if not conjugal small ones like ours, succeeded, at least in Europe, joint-families, 
and great-households 

One change was ccriainly the spread of bilateral as opposed to unilateral 
kinship units, a shift from exclusive clans of the kind we have mentioned, to 
diffuse and general kindreds of the sort we know today, in which aj] the IjJood 
descendants of the same grandparents and great-grandparents as our own, are our 
cousins, regardless of whether they come through the male or through the female- 
lines \Vc still reckon as relatives upon whom we have some claim, if only a bed in 
emergencies, the whole diffuse circle of such natural kin; no longer can the world 
be divided into the sons of my fathers, whom I must defend to the death, and the 
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sons of ni> tnolhcr’s ilan, who may have to shoot me on si^ht Onl> the family 
name still, with us as with other Europeans, dcstcnds down the paternal line, as a 
vatjup identifier We can trace through European history, as we can trace it still in 
the spread of the national state today, the shtft over to such stem-names, giving 
each man a family name We can likewise trace the dissolution of clans and 
phratnes . with the shift to the kind erf bilateral, diffuse, cousin-couniin? kinship 
we ourseUes know In this shift to diffuse, relative retkonint! of significant 
kinship, from a former counting instead of exclusive and corporate groups of 
special legal and moral force, we can still see a background to the individuaiion 
and the lilieraiion from status and adherence prescnlicd at birth that has gone so 
far. as we have pointed out. in our own .Vmcruan treatment of kinship 

Let us at last return to that part erf the European tradition in which, as with 
our own Anglo-Saxon heritage, neither ihe siem-familv of ihe peasantries nor the 
fixities of (oint-family and clan figured Other pans of (he w orld. as vve said, have 
been found by social anthropologists to possess small-familv organization Noiablv 
these are some of the hunting peoples organized for a subsistence requiring great 
movement and fluidity among small bands of persons and. oddly enough, many of 
the civilized peoples of South East Asia. Malavs. Thai. Burmese, etc There is 
some evidence, too. (hat m periods of rapid urbanization, as in ancient Roman 
days, great movement and migration of persons and extreme fiuiditv of occupa- 
tional life and easy social mobility have tended more than once tn dissolve kinship 
rigidiUes. to isolate and free individuals and generalize small families, just as in 
recent British and American hisiorv 

A great argument erf social saence can be waged today whether pecunurv civiii- 
zauon. indusinaluaiion. the factors system m themselves do not force a generaliza- 
lion of small families, and indeed the European praaice is to treat the small 
familv. which we call the “deinocTatic'’ tvpe of famiiv organization, as the “prole- 
tarian" or the “disorganized” one Bui ihc argument is better left to one side, the 
more so as Japan, India, the Middle East, and even such countries as Belgium and 
(iermanv seem to be able to undergo industrialization w iihout a wholesale or even 
a w idcsprcad adoption of Ameriran and British small-family social patterns T he 
only causative argument or association we can advance for the disinbuuon in the 
world of small families as the standard famiU svstem of a culture is that any 
pattern of economic subsistence requiring fluid movement cJ persons and alternate 
sources of hands for impermanent productive units, whether bands erf gatherers or 
hunters, or crews of fishing boats, or shon-hved reindeer herds, or new faciorics 
rctruiimg lemfiorarv labor fortes, seems to favor small-family gcncralizaiion 

t he vpctial features of American famiK experience have legitimate origins in 
the cultural historv of the counuv as well as in the special economic, legal and 
political historical conditions of the countrv's growth These special features pose 
speti.il problems, psychological or other, for .Americans They pose such problems 
for Americans Ixilh in their own persons as sharers and movers trf the .American 
cusiiinis of family life and in their spnial dilficullies of child welfare and child 


care 
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Most of these problems, social, legal, and psychological, seem to flow from the 
coniinuing cvoJuiion of our pariirular traditions, wnh the attendant indisiduaijon 
and dissolution of stabilizing and assisting personal contacts in our litcs and their 
replacement by professional and community services The trend is one that our 
long evolution of small-family independence and dilTusion of kinship and other 
fixed-status tics long ago began It is lertainly irreversible, even if vve wished to 
reverse it, which our people do not seem to uish to do But if some information 
about its special historical character, its special place in the alternate ways of 
family and communiiv organization in the hisiary of mankind, and its speaal 
demands upon ourselves can help us manage better the trends and currents of 
sonal change m which we are caught, then perhaps this brief summary of the 
place of American family life m the perspective of other cultures will have served a 
purpose 

6 2 INTRODUCTION 

The ensuing excerpt explores further several of the issues already raised in this 
chapter about the nature of the Amencarv family and its two-fold contribution to 
the socialization of the individual and the rveeds of society The authors address 
themselves to the contrast discussed m our •nitoduction to the previous selection 
between the emotional intensity that prevails m tha family end Ihe autonomy that 
IS necessary in the occupational realm The mam gist of their complex argument is 
that the early emotionality is actually rvecessary for the later independence. In their 
view, the emotional intensity of the home makes it possible for parents to tram 
children without too many clear expectations. Thus, the child is motivated to 
achieve at higher and higher levels not because he has internalized a well-struc- 
tured general system of norms, but because of his intense commitment to the 
family as a unrt He must later tree himsetf from this emotional commitment to the 
family as a unit and acquire other commitments (to his |Ob. his organization, his 
profession, etc.) The shift, however, is only to a different object the quality of 
commitment is the same According to Paisorvs and White the dissociation of adult 
occupational commitments from external rtormatnre criteria — such as family or 
friendship — is essentially similar to the isolated intensity of the earlier family 
attachments. 

The mam emphasis in this selection is thus on the continuity of American sociali- 
zation In response to pressures exerted primarily by the school, children and ado- 
lescents gradually move toward the culuirally requved achievement and autonomy 
As part of this process, the focus of the irvdividuars emotional dependence shifts 
from the family to the peer group and the latter both compensates for the psycho- 
logical strains produced by the new demands and acts as a crucial agent of sociali- 
zation in Itself. 

If this general view of "growing up" in America is valid, il has major implicatitins 
for virtually every aspect of educational guidance. Most basically, it contends that 
emotioftal deperrdence. first on parents and then on peers, is not a necessary evil 
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but merely necessary In this tight deviant cliques and exaggerated attachments 
between children or adolescents are only urtdesirable versions of a necessary and 
desirable tendency, calling for redirection rather than suppression Moreover, if 
such "problems" are viewed as being at least in part compensations for pressures 
from the environment, then the taller becomes an important aspect of any solution, 
along with whatever individual measures are also deemed appropriate 

However, because of the generality of Parsons's and White's observations, 
caution IS important m their application As noted earlier, there are major distinC' 
tions in family structure and relationships associated with subcultural variations m 
our society, and the particular emotional and interpersonal aspects discussed here 
may be less or not at all relevant to certain groups 

Perhaps the most fundamental question this excerpt raises for both the practice 
of guidance and its underlying theory and philosophy concerns the meaning of 
"autonomy" and "independence" as the goals toward which individuals should be 
helped Do these terms have some absolute meaning or do they merely refer lo the 
particular type of dependence, which is culturally prescribed^ Where does a guid- 
ance counselor's definition of his role fit in relation to these two alternatives? 


6.2 THE LINK BETWEEN CHARACTER 
AND SOCIETY* 

7alcoU Parsons and IVinston "IPhite 


TRENDS IN Before approachtne; the problem of the role of 
THE AMERICAN P'"’ S''®'*? socializauon .we must say 
something about the family Our general view 
FAMILY is that .the American family has been under- 
going an important process of restructuring, 
which is part of the more general process of differentiation . It has first become 
a much more difTercntiated unit than before, and hence its functions relative to 
those of other units have become more specialized In the process, as always and 
necessarily happens, there has been a “lo« of futution” to other units, which in- 
clude. at the childhood level, the school and peer group and to some extent the 
mass media, and at the adult level, above all economic organization and other 
occupationally organized types id units, such as hospitals, but also certain vol- 
untary associations 


'Repnmed i.ith permission U The Maonilhii ComiuRy from Culture and -Sucial Cha’aclef, 
Se>m.mrM Upsei and Leo LowenituI nU.n> 115-122 ©The free I’rcMofClrncoe. I^fit. 
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The inosit lonspituous ch.ina;c is ihc one already jlliidetl to, "here functions of 
economic proiluctiun liaie liccn iransfcrrcd to other units Also, hoiicscr. through 
priv.ntc and social insurance ami other ai;eiKies. even important parts of the older 
rcsponsibiiiiv for financial sccunu base been transferred The broad result has 
been to concentrate family functions on uhat. in certain respects, may be called 
the hmhly personal relations of its members to each other. 

Associated Mith this is ihc inircasinq structural "isolation" of the nuclear 
famiU . -Seen in coniparalise terms, this is particularly conspicuous in the setting of 
kinship as such — rclatiie. that is. to "extended" kinship relations. The new mar- 
riage establishes a unit, which m residence, economic support, and a wide \aneiy 
of relationships, is independent of the families of orientation of both partners. This 
isolation is sirun(;h reinforied b> ttcoi'raphical mobility, since in a decreasing pro- 
portion uf cases are the parents of either mamage partner resident in the same 
local commumiy. especialU at ihc neighborhood level Isolation, however, in this 
sense, has the furihcr aspen that there is far less continuity of neighborhood rela- 
tions over long periods, to say nothing of that of generations, than in other so- 
ricties or in our own past It is the nuclear family that is the primary unit of our 
processes of social mobility in both the gcc^raphical and status senses. 

These changes, which we interpret as primarily processes of structural differen- 
tiation, have not led to any seneral tendency to “dissolution" of the family; rather, 
we think, the contrary. Of this there are such evidences as, first, that the pro- 
portion of the population married and living with their spouses has increased 
rather than decreased, ii now stands at the highest level in the lusiory of census 
data. Second, the divorce rate, after reaching a peak after the war, has ronsid- 
erabiy receded Third, home ownership of single-family dwellings is at an all-time 
high, wuh an immense relative as vvell as absolute increase since the war Finally, 
fourth, the posldepression revival of the birih rate has pcrsisied, so that it is no 
longer possible to interpret it as simply an economic recovery phenomenon. 
Indeed, the generaJ ■‘faniilislic’' trend has gone so far that some of our ideological 
bellwethers are coming to view it wnh alarm, as evidence that interest in occupa- 
tional concerns is declining In this connection, whatever the masculine role, ii is 
interesting, and in line with our general view, that this process of reinforcement of 
ihe nuclear family has coincided with a very large increase in the partinpation of 
married women in the labor force.* 

Our view, then, is ibai the family has become substantially furiher dilTerenii- 
ated from oiher agencies in the social structure than previously. Its primary so- 
rieia! functions are now much more sharply defined than before: the socialization 
of children and the psychological or personality "tension-management" of its adult 


’CJ. NtanpMwcr Commission Repori The broad data on the ramilj situaiion \^ett summarwed in 
Taken I'arsons and R F Bales, SonaltcalMvi and Intcrerlwi Px-cn,. .Vciy fork The 

Free tVess, 1955. Chap 1- The trend smec these dau were broujhi together has b«n somewhat 
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members On this new siruiiurdl basis after .1 consiilcr.iljlc penotl of crisis, it has 
nosv be^un at least tu be stabili/cd 

This restruciurini' of the relation of the family lo the uider society has been 
anompanicd by important internal chani?es. nhich invoice the fundamental roles 
of the sexes and the (generations in relation to each other and have an important 
bcarini’ on the socialization function The first these is a shifi m the balance of 
the sex roles, ishich is often, with only partial accuracy, described as a decline of 
masculine “auihoriiy ” Our inierprctatnm of the shift is that, broadly speakm?, as 
the family has become a more specialized at'cncy in terms of societal function, the 
“mananeriar’ responsibility for the implementation of Its functions has tended to 
become inireasingly conceniraieA in the wiJe-moiVicr ro\e, whereas the husband- 
f.iihcr has tended to assunte more of a “fiduciary '' — “chairman of the board’’— 
ispe of role, conccniraimg hisprimary commitments more in the field of cxirafamit- 
lal functions, particularly through h>$ occupational role This shift naturally 
appears to some as an “abdication” of mascutioc prerogatwe, but we think of it 
rather as an aspect of the “loss of function” which alvaM accompanies processes 
of structural ditfcrenuaUon Essentially, this is to say that the "average” woman is 
trained to be more of a specialist in "human relations" and the management of 
muiKiaiKmally subtle psychological problems than is the average man (discounting 
of course the senses in which men on oicvpational bases can become higher-level 
experts in certain of these fields) The more that functions other than this type of 
managcmcni arc dissociated from ihc family, ihe more a diffcreniiated specifically 
reminme role tomes into its own. and the more it is emancipated from an au- 
thority that w.as grounded m other rumiional imperatives, such as the mainte- 
nance of familv property through business enterprise 
The related shift in the generation roles is. we feel, intimately conoecied with 
this Essentially it is that the child is no longer to the same extent pl.tccd in a 
situacion to vshich lie has to "adapi" m ihc sense t>f "conforming ’, but hit 
"problems" are more explirilly lakcn inlu anouni and made the ob|cct of more or 
Ic-s dclilKraic management 'I'his i> connected with the sex-role shift in that the 
avcr.ige woman both by virtue of her own socialization and by virtue of her actual 
nilc-rrvpoiisibilities in the family, which include far more continual and iniimatc 
cont.id with the children, is better fiiieil than her husband to undertake the active 
m.in.igement of these problems. >i> far as 11 is undertaken .it all 

Dili- .ispcd of the generation vhilt is, nctcss.mlv. greater permissiveness to 
ihiUitcn, more coiucrn with iheni as persons I he crucial f|uestii>n is v> hether the 
essentval (c.vturt of this aspect »s the alxliration of [i.ircntal authority, and sviU 
mote of rcsptmsibiliiv. m the intercsl of Ictiing thildren do anything they w.inl. or 
IS r.iiher .t new way of "tc.idmg" the child, rather ilutv "(orcvtvg" him. i« higher 
levels U growth through the mirrnah/aiion of soci.il olijcd-sysicms and pjtierns 
of normaiive tullure ll is driinifriy our view that the latter is the main trend, 
though of course on ihc way ilicrc arc many actual failures responsibiliiv- 

If our imerprciation is correct, then a very important apparent p.ir.idux must !« 
faced .\i a condition of building up moiivaiion lu itie higher levels of aoiononious 
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□ lid indcpcndenl achicvcmcnl, it is nctcssary to tuilivatc ,li-fn-ri'lcncy in the re- 
lation of child to parent, at the appropriate slane. \Vc feel that the t;rcatcr and 
more explicit emotional intensitt of .\meritan familt relations, particularly 
beliicen mother and prcoedipal child, is directly linled with the greater require- 
ments that the child has lo face l.iter on in detelopini! capacily for independcni 
aihicienienl i.ilhoul ihe quidance of specific parental role-models that could lie 
presumed, in an earlier type of social situ.ition. to be more nearly adequate. 

Thus on Ihe one hand, hv toltivatinq intense attachments, the .\raern.in family 
deprlses the younj child of the emoiiooally “coor- early independence conspicuous 
ahoie all in the Enqlish family But this dependency in turn is ihe psycholoaical 
foundalion on c.hich is huill a laler anionomy that helps lo equip him for facini! 
situations that are spectfitally iini/mct.irc./ by comparison iiilh our o.™ earlmr 
and other social systems What seems lo many foreigners lo be the incredible 
leocay giyen to American latenry-period and adolescent children IS thus hnled 
with the inlensise concern of parents, particularly mothers, y.iih the children s 
altachmenl lo them, especially in ihe earlier period, fo us this is an inilan« of 
the increasing mohihtv of resources constituting one of the central conditions of the 

development of an indusina! sociciy- . fn 

Look, noiv, at the slrutlorol situation faang the child m these terms. In the 
preoedipal period within his own family he ha, been scry iniensiiely enieloped 
L a ■■dosed emotional coporalion." The eondmon of such enyelopment i, .he 
existence of a group, the members of lyhich are bound lo each other by essenbally 
ascriptise tie,, and who do no. compete .vith one another. Then, first in the tmni^ 
date neighborhood, the child is exposed to relatmns to olhers yyilh whom h.s 
• u n, mr. -..r-rinintf iics ot all— most definitely his playmates are not 
Lmms’ the children of clone family friend, but are likdy to by J^he 

U IJ r Sirantfcrs. Then, on entering school, he is expoved to a highly 

ildrcn o -i of sex and family relation, he must strive 

lo dcnicvc 1 ^ schooling will become the primary 

basis of hV^taipalional fuiurc. which, in the ^Wiean sjsiem, is /Ac primary 
a,|Kct of *>'' changes in the American family may be said 

to'be adtostment. m the reqniremenw of the type of society we haye skeuhed 

is an inltfesun^ phrnomenon li nu) be regarded as a 
try pressures Oneisibedidiculi) faced bylhechild in unre^u- 
in the neighb.H-boc'd Tbemher is the parents’, abme all the moihrr’s. drite to 
ce. we believe IS onl} sctnndaiil) motnaied by her understanda- 

hands” for part of the tune. Esseniiall) whai ihe nursery school docs 
fkio^ out relaliaaships lo a^e-maics lo tvhom ihe a&cnbcd re- 
• . - ‘1 under aduk supcrsision and wiihoul ihe process of formal 
c that 15 the truciaJ fcaiure of the regular school li fits scry direuly into 
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above, as those requirements apply to the earlier stages of the socialization process 
for adult roles m that society. There has indeed hern quantitative expansion in the 
newer type of family function — witness the proportion married and with children 
But most important for our purposes, there has been both difTcrentiation and up- 
grading Differentiation in the present context applies above all to the functions of 
the family relative to other agenoes in the socialization process, notably after the 
early period the school and the peer group This we will take up presently. But 
the most important point to make here is that, in relation to its function in the 
socialization process, the American family has been sub|ecl to a quite definite up- 
grading process, not, as is so frequently suggested, a downgrading process The 
requirement of preparing the child for high levels of independence, competence, 
and responsibility means that as socializing agent the family cannot do its |ob 
unless It emancipates its children from dependence on the parents, an emann- 
pation that precludes parents from being too definite role-models for the child's 
own life course What Riesman interprets as the abdication of the parents from 
their socializing responsibility can therefore be interpreted in exactly the opposite 
way If parents attempted to impose their role>pat(crns in a detailed way on ihcir 
children, they would be failing in their responsibilities in the light of the American 
value system 

THE CONTINUITY Particular auenuon should be called to the 

OF THE AMERICAN "" 

zaiion situation, from the prcoedipal stages 
SOCIALIZATION PATTERN within the nuclear family to postgraduate pro- 
fessional training The central keynote is 
training for achievement, conceived in the first instance as contribution to the 
good society This contribution is to be made within an occupational system 
that has been coming to be progressively more widely expanded, more highly dif- 
ferentiated, and in general upgraded Furthermore, as a result of this process, and 
of the attendant social mobility, the average time-interval between the laying of 
the motivational foundations of this achievemcni-oricniation in the familv and the 
actual commiiment to occupaiional roles has been increasing, thereby decreasing 
the detailed and specific inilucncc of parents in determining the commitment 
pattern. 

ITlhe primary keynotes of the adult occupational role, so far as these can 
be gencrahred relative to the immensely differentiated variety, are. besides the 
commitment to achievement as such, “independence,” responsibility, and compe- 
icnce Independence iij ihc present sense refers above all to capacity to 
the orientation of tabor from undue attachment to functionally diffuse contexts of 
attachment, m the first instance delineating commitment to the job context inde- 
pendently of family, friendship, and the hke The meaning of competence would 
seem to be cle.tr enough without further elaboration By responsibility we mean. 
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period, in whith ihe crucial phenomenon is the one-sex peer group. This may be 
regarded as a mechanism of reinforcement of the ascription of sex-roie, the 
primary struauring of which was a central aspect of the oedipal period itself, one 
might say it was a mechanism for carrying over this structure from the familial to 
the cxtrafamilial context, thereby genmlizmg sex-role commitment The second is 
the adolescent peer group, where the primary pattern of independence from the 
family has alre,id> become established, and the "problem" is that of mobiluation 
of motivational resources for the deasive phase in which both occupational role 
and marriage commitment are to be worked out, notably, by contrast both with 
our own past and with most other soactics, independently of the famil> of 
orientation 

It is our main contention that the phenomena d peer groups in our society 
should not be ticaicd in isolation but should be seen in the context of their relation 
to the educational and occupational systems on the one hand, to the family on the 
other In interpreting them it should be remembered that the child who is a peer 
group mcmlier is at the same time m school as well as typically living at home and 
economically dependent on his familv. and that he is. with increasing selNcon' 
sciousness, looking forward to a plate in the adult world — for the boy, above all 
his own posilion. for the girl, partly her own but more decisively that of her pro* 
spcctive husband Turthermorc the famiK lies not only bi hind him in the form of 
his family of orientation but also ahtad of him as his own prospective family of 
procreation His "]ob’’ ts not onlv to internalize the values and oneniaiions of his 
family of orientation, but to adapt himself to the exigencies of the edutaiional 
system .intI to treat these, by both conscioos and unconsaous mechanisms, in rf* 
laiiun to hts future m both occupational and familial terms 

6 3 INTRODUCTION 

TPs following excerpt presents some of the conclusions and generalizations 
drawn from an extensive study of adolescent groups, and it serves to complement 
and extend the discussion in the previous selection In particular, it emphasizes the 
role of the peer group m defining the individuals conception of himself in relation 
to the norms and values of his social environment Thus, like Parsons and White, 
the Sherits view the importance of the peer group as an aspect to which it is particu- 
larly difficult for adults to make a positive contribution, since us very function is 
partly anil-adult 

Another way of stating this view is to say that peer relationships constitute a 
learning experience In the course of hs intense involvement with them the indi- 
vidual claiifies his conception of himself as a social being, as one who responds to 
others expectations, and has expectations of his own for himself and for them In 
order to do this, the individual must free himself from his acquiescence to his 
parents, arxl. since ihev have been the mam adults m his world, this turning away 
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will lend to include the adult world as a whole The individual can then develop his 
own norms and learn to apply them It is only d this stage runs its full course that 
the next one is possible, namely, the integration of individual norms with those of 
adult society 

Because of this element of rejection of adults inherent in the peer group, as this 
selection points out. adult pressures on a group tend only to strengthen its soli- 
darity and heighten its significance for ns members Thus, for example, if a delin- 
quent clique IS subjected to threats and punishments by adults in positions of au- 
thority. the most likely result is that its members will become more and more com- 
mitted to the group The group's delinquency will probably increase even farther 
and there is the very teal possibility that the dependence of the individual members 
on the group will become so intense, and their rejection of adult values so 
entrenched, that they mil be unable to accomplish the subsequent shift to full adult 
status. The relevance of these phenomena to the concerns of a guidance counselor 
seems self-evident 


6.3 ADOLESCENT REFERENCE GROUPS 
AND ADOLESCENT CONSCIENCE' 
IMuzajer Sberif and Carolyn Sberif 


In recent )cars, the concept of “reference group" has shown its usefulness as a 
tool for distinguishing the individual’s psychological relaicdness to groups, on the 
one hand, and the other groups in which he moves and acts in daily life Those 
groups in which he wants to be counted as an individual, which inrJude the indi- 
viduals whose opinions make a difTcrcnce for him, whose standards and goals are 
fiif. are his reference groups (Shcrif and Canlrit, 1947, Shenf, 1948; Shenf and 
Sherif, 1953, 1956) Quite evidently, a person can and docs have more than one 
reference group, especially in modern urban life. An adolescent, for example, 
usually has a family and perhaps school and church groups, as well as groups of 
peers of which he considers himself a part. 

The puzzle in the growing contemporary literature on adolescent conformity, 
adolescent morality, and adolescent conscience seems to be why adolescents fre- 


'Pp lSO-183, 239-244. ReJ<rmct Croufts- CxpU>raUan mto Con/ormily and Oeiialion m AMt}- 
ctnU by Ntuzaffr Shtrif and Carolyn \\. Mwnf Copynghl©l9S4 by Muiafcr bbrnr and Carciljn 
Sbtrif, Reprinied b) permission oE liarprr & Row, l^bliUien. 
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quently do not reflect the moral values and prescriptions to which they have been 
exposed in the family, church, or at least in the schools which they have attended 
for over half a dozen years before reaching adolescence Aside from traditional 
conceptions of morality and conscience in religious dogmas, the source of this 
puzzle lies largely m the predominance rf Freudian psychoanalytic conceptions of 
development and of conscience In the Freudian conception, the significant events 
in psychological development occur in childhood, well before adolescence is at- 
tained. Socialization is accomplished thrtiugh acceptance of the prescriptions of 
society regulating one’s instinctive impulses, particularly the prohibitions and 
dictums of parents These soaetal prescriptions, especially those of his family, 
become his conscience, and he feels guilty when he violates them — hence the self- 
regulating character of moral behavior. 

As .Sears (1960) pointed out recently, this classic conception of conscience is 
almost wholly a negative one— applicable to problems of "resistance to temp- 
tation" and "guilt” but not at all to those "positive qualities which become ideals 
to be attained in their own right” (p 96) Sears notes that the Freudian con- 
ception of conscience was developed to deal with severely disturbed individuals 
who “resist temptation too little or too much, and who are m trouble one way or 
another with their feelings of guilt" (p %)■ 

If discussions of adolescent moraliiy and conscience are to square with the facts, 
two lines of fanual evidence have to be considered m addition to the obvious fact 
that life IS not wholly made up of avoiding temptation or feeling guilty 

First, there is ample evidence, contrary to Freudian notions, that psychological 
development continues throughout life and that, m particular, the adolescent 
period 18 characteristically a period of change (c/ Shenf and Cantnl, 1947. Chaps. 
8 and 9; Ausubel, 1954, Horrocks, 1962) 

Second, the individual’s standards of right and wrong behavior arc not derived 
simply from representatives of adult society (parents, teachers, church, mass media 
of communication), and even these arc filtered, reinforced, or contradicted in in- 
teractions among those of his peers who count for him Thus, “conscience" is not 
a set of prescriptions divorced from his conunuing psychological development It is 
the warp and woof of his very concqstion of himself in relation to others who 
count in his eyes, woven m the course of interactions with them — whether the 
source of us values is parents, school, church, mass media, or peers (Shenf, 1962) 
This IS the feasible explanation for the fact that an individual may know per- 
fectly well what his parents, teachers, and preacher say is right and wrong, and 
yet violate this vulhout JeeUngs of guilt ij Aw fettos s do not condemn hm The 
term “conscience"’ ceases to be usrfui as a psychological concept when applied 
only to those prescriptions which adult and legal authority uphold It becomes 
psychologically meaningful when used to refer to those standards which the indi- 
vidual does uphold and relative to which he does experience remorse when he 
violates them Such standards are those of his reference groups, whether ihese be 
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his family, his school, his church, a nghil) knit group of his p«rs. or the charmed 
world of television and motion picture ccIelH'itics 

By spccifvmg the sourtr of the values which actually do regulate the individu- 
al's behavior, in terms of his reference groups, it becomes operationally possible 
to specifi ivhv his behaviors are in harmonv with the prescriptions of .iduli society 
or some part of it. on the one hand, or why hts behavior is “immoral.” using adult 
prescriptions as a st.rndard Such spenheatton of source will show us chat con- 
science IS a typically human product, even though the particular behaviors which 
arouse pangs of conscience differ considerably The boy who defies major values of 
society without regrets mav feet profound guilt if he betrays fellow members of his 
group 

The adolescent period in modern industrial societies is. as wc have seen, marked 
by shifts in the relative importance of family, school, and other adult groups, on 
the one hand, and agemaies. on the other W. M Prado (1958) demonstrated this 
shift for bovs bctvvcen 8 and 1 1 years old and in adolescence. He deliberately se- 
lected boss who pTeferred their fathers and who felt that their fathers understood 
them. Then he had each bo\ with his father and his best friend (agemate) take 
part in a simple game in vvhich the outcome was not self-evident to the subieas, 
but which he could score obiectivcly He asked the boy to estimate the perform- 
ance of his father and his best friend 

The outcome was that 20 <if the 23 children appraised their fathers’ perform- 
ances as superior to their friends', but 19 out of the 25 adolescents judged their 
friends' performances to be superior (The avcra.ge sizes of these differences were 
statistically significant > In 16 cases, the adolescents judged their friends’ perform- 
ances as better than their fathers', when in fact the father had done equally well 
or better (as measured by the cxperiroenicr). Thus even adolescents who love iheir 
fathers and prefer them tend to overvalue the achievements of friends, which is not 
the case among younger children 

The shift in the significance of agemaic reference .groups in adolescence is ac- 
companied by spending more lime with peers, engaging in more activities iviih 
them, and turning more and more toward their evaluations of one’s own qualiues 
and behavior. Pleasure and satisfaction of engaging in desired activities apart from 
adults, a sense of being someone with a clear-cut place in some scheme of things, 
interactions in activities reflecting that scheme, contribute to the adolescent’s 
willing participation with others and his willing regulation of his own behavior 
Michm the group’s shared expeaations lor member behaiior and other norms of 
the group. For the time, the peer group is his most important reference group Its 
values or norms are the ones that count for him. . . 

Failures of parents and the family have frequently been .given exclusive blame 
for youths’ fierce attachments to their fellows. It is true that those adolescents who 
faced extremely unpleasant home rituaiions were eager to gel out of them whether 
the unpleasantness stemmed from conflict between parents or from the crowded 
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quarters Hut this luntiiiion was not an isolated element in the most secretive, 
exclusive, well-coordinated (in short, solidary} croups studied in low-rank nemh* 
borhoods In these qroups, the sirikinc fact was the tonverqence of conditions at 
home, at school, and in the ncichborhood which presented ihe .idolesceni with a 
picture of himself as someone thwarted, unwanted, looked down upon 

In short, ihc hiqhcsl solidarity was found in croups where Lundilions were most 
conducive to the members' findtnc their only locus of pleasurable activity, their 
only source of personal rccocniiion. ihcir only wch of stable relationships, and 
their only clear personal identity in a croup of their peers For cx.impte, members 
of Group B Ills 2b had withdrawn or been expelled from school by aqes 14-16 for 
“antisocial" behavior and classroom failure To them, school had been an un- 
pleasant situation, not an avenue to achievement or a place to be comfortably en- 
gaced in extracurricular pursuits Less than a third the tx>ys had fathers sup- 
portinq the family The mothers of these boys worked hard at poorly paid jobs to 
support youncer children Lift iti thevr crowded homes was far from rcRular In 
most cases, the father had left the constantly growing family after r.'iiling to 
support It A social worker in the neighborhood tried to help some of these boys 
find work when they left school He concluded that their complaints of not being 
able to find work were entirely realistic llis efforts with business acquaintances 
succeeded no better than theirs As a result, the only possible source of money for 
these boys was stealing, vvhich they did .Some of them even tried to sell the ob- 
server a stolen tire, which he declined The boys spent most of their waking hours 
together, most of their activiiies were in company with some members of the 
group Their chief source of personal satisfaction wjs accomplishment in these 
activities and its recognition by members 


GROUP SOLIDARITY, Whatever the motives bringing adolescent boys 
SPREAD OF •°?c*her and making membership important to 
them initially, the actual interactions of 
MEMBERS' DWELLINGS, members from day to day in their environment 
AND PERSONAL SACRIFICE P"«lP« o-nduion, alTnl.n? ih, impomncc oj 
the group to individual members. . iO|ne oi 
these conditions is the relationships with other social units Competition or threat 
from other groups and adult aulhonues particularly draws individuals closer 
together and generates heightened significance of the group to them In adolescent 
groups, threat or opposition from the outside is immediate whenever their activi- 
ties arc socially defined as deviant and arc subject to sanctions. . . . 

VrAv.’/iiiii'/i ?,7dr/tig ?■ 'sw«t -di pei'suniA i&cmiiy and recoghfiion 
sively within the bounds of a lightly knit group of peers are less responsive to the 
rewards, enticements, and threats from outside the group, whether these come 
from parents, other grownups, or arc the more distant possibilities of future achieve- 
ment through neglecting the group and concentrating on st bool and work. . . . 
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'Fhc Tact that an adolcstcni group ina\ Mcigh more heavily than ties with 
family. !>choul. and community should come as no surprise in the light of the fol- 
lowing generalizations from the findings reported in this book and by other 
investigators 

1 Individuals do not form groups of their own choosing just lo be, mechani- 
cally. one of a set, or because of any inherent icndcnc> to conformity, or because 
the> want to regulate their behavior m this or that direction TTicy come together 
and interact with strongly felt urges and with desires experienced as their own, 
whether these be desires to be accepted as a person m one's own right, desires to 
gain social distinction, sexual urges, wishes for desirable objects and instrumentali- 
ties. desires for exciting leisure-time activities, searches for recognition, or desires 
to prove themselves apart from adult supervision No matter what the specific 
contcni of their goals, no matter whether the aims are socially desirable or not, 
individuals come cogeihcr in informal association and sU) together because they 
experience some strong motivational basis vvhich Is not effectively fulfilled by 
themselves, individually, or through other existing social channels. 

2. No matter what the initial bases of coming together, the interaction among 
individuals over a period of time becomes the source of satisfactions and frustra- 
tions for the individual members, experienced in highly personal terms. The 
process of imeracting with others and developing mutual expectations for behavior 
j$ not a coldly inielJeriual affair, but has direct bearing on the most intimate per- 
sonal conceptions of oneself Through the patterned and reciprocal expectations 
for himseif and for others, the individual looks to fellow members for acceptance 
and recognition in some capauty. The verdicts of others are not just one among a 
number of alternative evaluations They are evatuation which count for him. ft is 
through the dynamics of patterned interaction with others that he comes to regu- 
late his behavior voluntarily in line with their expectations of him and with other 
norms shared by all members. . . . 
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64 INTRODUCTION 

The ensuing selection by a noted anthiopotogist deals with one of the universal 
aspects of sociali 2 ation — -the learning of sex rotes — and explores both its regulari- 
ties and Its variabilities across cultures Margaret Mead relates the regularities to 
certain constancies of human biology and development but emphasizes the extent 
to which even these are dependent on cultural support and are thus potentially 
susceptible to almost unlimited variation 

A number of points m her discussion seem especially significant for all those 
who deal with young people and are involved in their development For example, 
the observation that in any culture there are likely to be many individuals who find 
the cultural ideal for their sex alien to their own temperament certainly seems rele- 
vant to American society Our emphasis on sexual adequacy and distinctiveness, 
coupled with the increasing ambiguity ar>d overlap of sex-role requirements, should 
make such individual reactions particularly probable If. as Parsons and White sug- 
gested in Selection 6 2. a major function ^ the peer-group attachments of late 
childhood and adolescence is the clarification of sex rotes feelings of inadequacy 
and confusion should be pariiculaily salient during that period In this light, it does 
not seem unreasonable to interpret much of the behavior of this age group as an 
attempt to prove, to themselves and to others that they really are male or female 
(for example, boys' intense involvement with sports and cars, girls' overconcern 
with clothes and appearance, the exaggerated styles of girls' dress, their mutual 
competitiveness and more or less friendly downgrading) 

Mead's discussion of female sex-role development also raises a number of ques- 
tions when applied to our own society She considers that this development unlike 
that of the male, is continuous and self-completing the girl starts out as an infant 
identifying with her mother and moves steadily to the culmination of her fe- 
maleness when she becomes a mother herself Thus, (or women to seek other 
goals beyond child-bearing, they have to be taught to want such goals This would 
seem to be what American culture does, placing girls in the same achievement- 
oriented educational system as boys and rewarding, within that context the same 
kinds of motivations and behavior The question which arises, however, is whether 
this training is compatible with the dominant cultural image of what a woman 
should be and do Or. if it is not. whether there is an acceptable substitute image 
with which a girl can identify 

The lack of sexual ditferentiaiion in our educational system raises another 
question If, as Mead suggests, maleness is dehned primarily as that which is not 
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female, what happens to the male role as more women begin to participate in pre- 
viously male activities? To what extent does our socialization process make the 
boy's self-image dependent on such tradition^ distinctions? Does the fading of dis- 
tinctions imply that both sexes are developing a wider or a narrower range of 
human characteristics? 


6.4 MALE AND FEMALE' 


The (troivini; child in any society is tonfromed then by indiuduals — adults and 
adolcstcins and children'>-\>ho are classified by his society into two groups, males 
and Females, in terms of their most conspicuous primary sex characters, but who 
actually show great r.ingc ami variety fxiih in physique and in behavior. Because 
primary sexdilTcrenccsarc of such enormous importance, shaping sodeterminative- 
ly the child's experience oF the world through its own body artd the responses 
uF others to its sex membership, most children take maleness or Femaleness as their 
first Identiliration oF themselves. Bui once this idcniifiration is made, the growing 
child then begins to compare itselF not only in physique, but even more impor- 
tantly in impulse and interest, with those about it. Are all oF its interests those oF 
its ow n »ex? "I am a boy,” but ”1 love color, and color is something that interests 
only women.” “I am a girl,” but “I am fleet oF Foot and love to run and leap 
Running and leaping, and shooting arrows, arc For boys, not girls.” “I am a boy,” 
but “I love to run soft materials through my fingers; an interest in touch is femi- 
nine, and wilt unsex me.” "I am a girl,” but "My fingers are clumsy, better at 
handling an axe-handle than at stringing beads; axe-handles arc for men.” So the 
child, experiencing itself, is forced to reject such parts of its particular biological 
inheritance as conflict sharply with the sex stereotype of its culture. 

.Moreover, a sex stereotype that decrees the interests and occupations of each sex 
is usually not completely without a basis. The idea of the male in a given society 
may conform very closely to the temperament of some one type of male. The idea 
of the female may conform to the female who belongs to the same type, or Instead 
to the female of some other type. For the children who do not belong to these 
preferred types, only the primary sex characters will be definitive in helping them 
to classify themselves. Their impulses, their preferences, and later much of their 
physique will be aberrant. They wjJJ be doomed throughout life to sit among the 


’From MarE^rct Ntc.vd, Male urvi Ftmatc .t Study ttf the Stxet in a Chanumg il'orlJ, New V ork 
William .Morrow. 1949. pp 108-IZ6. ThisixaB abridcmeiUiif iht foil iMt 
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other members of their sex feeling less a man. or less a woman, simply betause the 
cultural ideal is based on a difTcrcnl set d clues, a set of clues no less valid, but 
difTcrent And the small rabbit man sils sadly, comparing himself with a honlike 
male beside whom he is surety not male, and perhaps for that reason alone 
yearning forever after the lioness woman Meanwhile the lioness woman, con- 
victed in her inmost soul of lack of femininity when she compares herself with the 
rabbity little women about her, may in reverse despair decide that she might as 
well go the whole way and take a rabbity husband Or the little rabbity man who 
would have been so gently licrte and definitely masculine if he had been bred in a 
culture that recognized him as fully male, and quite able to take a mate and fight 
for her and Weep her, may give up altogether and dub himself a female and become 
a true invert, attaching himself to some male vvho possesses the magnificent qual- 
ities that have been denied him 

Sometimes one has the opportunity to observe two men of comparable physique 
and behavior, both artists or musicians, one of whom has placed himself as fully 
male, and with brightly shimng hair and gleaming eye can make a roomful of 
women feel more fcmmine because he has entered the room The other has iden- 
tified himself as a lover of men. and his eye conums no gleam and his step no 
sureness, but instead an apologetic adaptation when he enters a group of women 
And yet. in physical measurement, in tastes, in quality of mind, the two men may 
be almost interchangeable One. however, has been presented, for example, with a 
fronuer setting, the other with a cosmopolitan European one, one with a world 
where a man never handles anything except a gun, a huniing-knife, or a nding- 
whlp, the other with a world where men play the most delicate musical instru- 
ments When one studies a pair such as this, it seems much more fruitful to look 
not at some possible endocrine dilfcrencc. but rather at the discrepancy, so much 
more manifest to one than to the other, between his own life preferences and those 
which his SOI lety thinks appropriate for males 

bo in each of the societies I have studied it has been possible to distinguish those 
vvho deviated most sharply from the expected physique and behavior, an^- vvho 
m.ide dilfercni sorts of adjustmcni. dependent upon the relationship bciween their 
own consliluiinnal type and cultural ideal The boy who will grow up into a tall, 
proud, restive man whose very pride makes him sensitive and liable to confusion 
suffers a very dilTereni fate in Bali. Samoa, /VrajHish. and Manus In .Manus, he 
takes refuge in the vestiges of rank the Manus retain, lakes more interest in cere- 
monial than in trading, mixes the polemics of acceptable trading invectives wuh 
much deeper anger In Samoa such a man is regarded as too violent to be trusted 
with the headshi)) of a family for many, many years, the village waits until his 
capacity for anger and vntensc feeling has been worn down by years of erosive soft 
resistance to his unsecmlv overemphases In Uali. such a man may lake more imiia- 
live than his fellows onlv to be ihTown back into sulkiness and confusion, unable 
to earn ii through. Among the Maon of New Zealand, it is probable ihai he 
would have been tlic cultural ideal, his rapacity for pride niaicht^ by the demand 
for pride, his vioicnic bv the demand for violence, and his capacity for fierce gen- 
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ilencss also i;ism perfcti expression, since ihc ideal woman was as proud and 
fiercely t'cnile as himself . 

But in complex modeen societies, there are no such elcne expectations, no such 
pertectly paired expectances, esen for one class i,r occupational RCoup or rural 
rcRion. Ihe slereo.,ped roles lor men and for ssomen do not nera.ar.ly cor- 
respond. and nhatescr „pe of nuin is the ideal, there ,s little likelihood that the 
cocespondine female „pe mil also be ihe ideal, .kccidenls of miRra, ion of cross- 
class marria,e, of frontier conditions, may take .he clues lor the female ideal horn 
quite another type from sshich the male ideal is taken. The stereotype may itself 
he blurred and confused by seseral dilfercn. expectations, and then split again, so 
.h,i. the ideal l.ner is not the ideal hrotl.er or husband. The pattern of .nter-cela- 
tionsh.ps betueen the sexes, <d reserte or tnltmacy. adsanie or retreat inilial.t e 
and response, may be a blend of seseral b.olog.call, congruent types of behavior 
instead of clearly rel.ncd to one. 

. . . IWIe must comeise td children as continuously reinterpreting experience as 
their ossn bodies develop among the developing and developed and involuting 
bodies of members of both sexes. And when vve do so, when »e think always of a 
ttvo-sex world, always of hum,rn betngs </ different ages and sires, ' ' 'hm 
there are certain biological regulartties that cannot fail to play a parr in these 

'"'^heTsTJ these regularities ts that both boys and girls are 
mother, which means that one sex receives a picture of muted eompletnentarj b^ 
hatior within its own sex, and the other-.he '"“X, “ Tee-' 

plemenlary relationship with the opposite sex. However much nr l.tth the three- 
Lnth-old infant may be capable of realtring alone the '‘‘XXXrJ 
sexes, the mother is fully capable, and her sm.le, her arm, the whole position of 
her body, are couscious-albeit tn d.lTeren. ways tn different societies and or dd- 
ferem temperamen..-uf that contrast. The little female is a small rephea of 
herself. -As she feels now, so I onm felf is an .nuospective comment by the 
mother that is easily enough communicated to the child. It lays the basis m a g rl 
for an identification with her own sex that is simple and “"““P';'?''’*- 
that exists, requires no elaboration, can be accepted simply. Bu for the bo the 
mother-s comment must ine.iuibly be, -This is d.lferen. for him "“P'”" " 
the same for the male as lor the female. Transmuted into adult terras this is a 
reversal of the male and female roles, in which 1 msetn, and he receives. More 
he is a mao he will have to accomplish a change from bhis passive inception. Jio 
Is one of closeness lo her o 


the female child’s earliest experience is 
and female child together fit one pattern. 


n nature. .Mother 
the mother’s assumption that their 
immediacy to the child’s development. 


pulses beat to the same rhythm provides a: . . . . k.v.,' . 

The liule girl learns "1 am." The little boy. however, learns ih.l he must hj-m to 
dtlferentiate himself from .hi. person close,, m h.m; that unless he does m. he „ , I 
never be a, all; that he most find out-say, his mother , smile, ihe slighi coquew 
■ishnes. or perhaps aggressive ngh.enimt in her arms or the «,ra paspu, vvi.h 
which she yllds her breas.-who he im Uva, he ,s male, rha. he is u»l female. So 
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other members of ihcir sex feehni; less a man. or less a woman, simply because ihc 
cultural ideal is based on a (ILfTcrcni sei of clues, a set of tlues no less valid, but 
difTcrem And the small rabbit man sits sadly, tompanni; himself w'lth a lionlikc 
male beside whom he is surely not male, and perhaps for that reason alone 
yearnin? forever after the lioness woman Meanwhile the lioness woman, tnn- 
victcd in her inmost soul of lack of femininity when she compares herself with the 
rabbity little women about her, may in reverse despair decide thai she mi^hi as 
well ^o the whole way and lake a rabbity husband Or ihc liiile rabbity man who 
would have been so gently fierce and dcrimtely masculine if he had been bred in a 
culture that recopnired him as fully male, and quite able to lake a mate and fictht 
for her and keep her, may give up altogether and dub htmself a female and become 
a true invert, attaching himself to some male who possesses the magnificent qual- 
ities that have been denied him 

Sometimes one has the opportunity to observe two men of comparable physique 
and behavior, both artists or musicians, one of whom has placed himself as fully 
male, and with brightly shining hair and gleaming eye can make a roomful of 
women feel more feminine tiecausc he has entered the room The other has iden- 
tified himself as a lover of men, and his eye contains no gleam and his step no 
sureness, but instead an apologetic adaptation when he eniers a group of women 
And yet, m physical measurement, in tastes, in quality of mind, the two men may 
be almost interchangeable One. however, has been presented, for example, with a 
frontier setting, the other with a cosmopolitan European one, one with a world 
where a man never handles anything except a gun. a hunting-knife. or a riding- 
whip, the other with a world where men plav the most delicate musical msiru- 
ments When one studies a pair such as this, it seems much more fruitful to look 
not at some possible endocrine difference, but rather at the discrepancy, so much 
more manifest to one than to the other, between his ow n life preferences and those 
which his society thinks appropriate for males 

So in each of the societies 1 have studied it has been possible to distinguish those 
who deviated most sharply from the expected physique and behavior, an^ who 
made dilTcrcni sorts of adjusimcni, dependent upon the relationship between their 
own conslituiional type and cultural ideal. The boy who will grow up into a tall, 
proud, restive man whose scry pride makes him sensiuve and liable to confusion 
suffers a very differem fate m Bab. Samoa. Arapesh, and Manus. In Manus, he 
takes refuge in the vestiges of rank the Manus retain, takes more interest in cere- 
monial than in trading, mixes the polemics of acceptable trading invectives vviih 
much deeper anger. In Samoa such a man is regarded as loo violent to be trusted 
with the headship erf a family for many, many years, the village waits until his 
capacity for anger and intense feeling has been worn down by years of erosive soft 
rcsistanic to his unseemly ovcremphascs In Bali, such a m.tn may take more imiia- 
live than his fellows only to be thrown back into sulkiness .and confusion, unable 
to carr^ it through Among the .Maori of New Ze.iland, it is probable that he 
would have l>ccn the culiur.il ideal, his capaoiy for pride matched by the demand 
for pride, his violcnie by ihe demand for violence, and his upaciiy for fierce gen- 
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tlcness also given perfect expression, since the ideal woman was as proud and 
ficrtciv gentle as himself 

Uut in complex modern societies, there arc no such cle.ir expectations, no such 
perfectly paired expectancies, even for one cUss or occupational group or rural 
region. The stereotyped roles for men and for women do not necessarily cor- 
respond. and whatever type of man is the ideal, there is little likelihood chat the 
corresponding fem.ilc type will also be the ideal. Accidents of migration of cross- 
class marriage, of frontier conditmns. may ukc the clues for the female ideal from 
quite another type from which the nwle ideal is taken. The st^cotype may itself 
be blurred and confused by several different expectations, and then split again, so 
that the Ideal lover is not the ideal brother or husband The pattern of imcr-rela- 
tionships between the sexes, of reserve or intimacy, advance or retreat initiative 
and response, may i>e a blend .>f several b.olcH'ically congruent types of behavior 


instead of clearly related to one 

. , . 1 wit mu.i comti.t ot ch.Wrtn a. tommuously rtmicrpret.TC cx|»rienct as 

.heir bodies de.eiop among ihe developing and developed and pn.olol.ng 
bodies of members of both sexes. And when vve do so. when we ihink alvvajs of a 
ivvmscx world, alwai, of human beings of diHerem ages and sixes, we find ^a. 
iherc are cerlain biological regularities ihal cannoi fail to play a pan in these 


'"'■The'firsrof these regularities is that both boys and girl, are nursed by Ute 
mother, whiel. means that one se a nieiure ot muted complementary be. 


mother, which means that one sex receives a picture of muted complementary be. 
havior within its own sex, and the other-the male-, ml, all, encounters a com- 


plementary relationship wi.h the opposite sex. However much or Intk he thr^- 
Lnth-old infant may be capable ot realtz.ng alone the dilTerenee between the 
sexes, the mother is fully capable, and her sm.le her arm, the » hole post ton of 
her bixly are ronseious-albet. tn dilTeren. wa,. m dilferent sorte.ies aod or dif- 


ferent temperaments— of that . 

herself. ••A. she feds now, so 1 on„ felf .s an inuo.pert.ve comment b, the 
mother tha, easily enough commumotted the child. I. lay. he basis m a girl 
for an idemifiraiion with her own sex that is ample and uneumplieaied, some h ng 
Utat exisls, requires no elaboration, an k actepied simply Bu for the bo,, the 
mother's comment must inevitably be, -This is different for him Incepuon is not 
Ihe same for the male as lor the frmale. Transmuted mu. adult terms, th.s s a 
reverail of the male and female roles, in which “I tnserr, and he receives. Brfore 
he IS a man he will have to accomplish a change from this passive inception. So 

the female child's earliest experienre is omt of closeness m her own nature Mothj 

and female child together fit one pauern, the mother s assumption fitter 
pulse, beat to the same rh,.hm provides an .mmed.ae, to the child s de, docent. 
The little gicl learn. "1 am." The Ihde boy, however, learns tha. he must b^.n to 
differentiate himself from this person closes, .o h.nv; tot unlea he does so, he 1 
never be a. all; to. he must find ou.-sa,. bw mother s sm.le, the slight coquet- 
tishnem or perhaps aggressive tightening m h» arm. or the extra pas.ivny vv.th 
which she , idds her bceas.-who he .s, to. he .s male, that he ts nol female.' .So 


contrast. The little female is a small replica of 
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at the very start of life, elFort. an attempt at ureaier self-difTcrentiaiion, is su?- 
i;cslcd to the boy, while a relaxed aaqiiance of herself is su^^ested to the nirl 
The discussion that has i^one before has suggested some of the ways in which 
difTereni societies have twisted and distorted and overemphasized, overvalued or 
devalued, membership in one sex or the other In this chapter, however, 1 am 
cmphasizini; the biological regularities that underlie these enormous diversities 
Whether women like being women or deeply resent it. thev will teach their girl- 
thildren that they belong to the same sex, whether that sex is regarded as for- 
tunate or unfortunate, and their boys that they belong to a dilferent one. This 
fundamental regularity is of course tied up with lactation, and with the carry-over 
into social patterns that because women breast-feed children, they are also the 
ones 10 care for them If breast feeding vvere completely superseded as a form of 
feeding infants — always a possibiliiy in our mechanically oriented society — and 
fathers and brothers were to take over an equal responsibility for the child, this 
biological regularity would disappear Instead of girls learning that they simply 
were, and bovs that they must become, emphasis would shift to such matters as 
relative size and strength, the preoccupations of the developing child would alter, 
and so might the whole psychology the sexes \K present, the by-products of 
lactation still hold universally, for m all societies the care of infants is believed to 
be more women's work than men’s, and we have therefore no way of telling 
whether or not the male drive towards assertion of maleness by difTerentiaiinn 
from females through achievement has any other base beyond this earliest one. 
Cultures like the Arapesh show how easily, where parents do not discriminate 
strongly between the sexes of their children and men take over a nurturing role, 
(his drive in the male may be muted But this muiing on the whole seems ex- 
pensive enough so that it makes one question whether there are not a number of 
other, perhaps more phylogeoetically determined, roots for assertiveness in the 
human male However that may be. the moihcr-thdd situation at present provides 
a perfen learning context in which girls learn to be and boys learn the need to act 
At the next step in development, the stage at which the relationship to the 
breast becomes an aaive one. the child seeking, the mother according or 
withholding the breast, the learning situation is to a degree reversed The mother 
may interpret as male tjchavior the active seeking of her male baby and reinforce 
him m this seeking, demanding attitude, or she mav still be sullicienily preoc- 
cupied vvith the reversal to feci that his seeking is rapaciousncss, emptying her 
rather than replenishing her femininity The girl-baby may similarly be treated as 
if her eagerness is unseemly m a female, or as if it is merely a phase of natural 
female receptivity Ibis period, then, when the infant shifts from p.issivc recep- 
tivity to active, eager pursuit of the breast, is one in which there is a possible 
confusion, in terms of the basic relationships between developing mouth and of- 
fered breast It is not surprising that here many elaborations of mother-child rcl.t* 
lionships. mans corapliratioas of aiiitudcs towards others, seem to develop, and 
that a detailed exploration of the nursing siiuaiion from the second half-year of hfc 
lu weaning is always rewarding 
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Then (times wcunini!, .iUva\s somcuhai loaded wiih cmoiion. whether n comes 
while the thild is still maiorlv preotcupjcd with intake, too >oun 5 to walk, or after 
the child can walk and talk and fend for itself When the break comes, the girl 
lea\cs her moihcr-child relationship, although she will some day repeat it The 
bo> Ic.Mcs If ftircior. rein ins if onh crustnuchas infcrimurse may express st-mboli- 
tally re-cntr\ into the womb Among the .Vraptsh. little girls share their 
mothers’ c.xtrcmc valuation of nursing, and are as unwilling as little bo>s to be 
weaned. In Manus, mothers haxc aircads communicated their lack of enthusiasm 
for the maternal role to their small daughters, and the girbchild on the point of 
weaning treats the mothers's breast in a slightly jeering cavalier fashion. But 
whatever the nuance, for the boy it means the end of a type of relationship, while 
for fhe girl it means fhe end of one side of a complemcniarv pattern and the 
beginning of preparedness for the other 

llie peruxl w hen small children arc (earning to regulate their elimination again 
provides a natural basis for interpreting sex membership. . If the child has aU 
ready learned in the period of nursing definite attitudes towards taking m. towards 
defending his mouth from attack by persons or things, or habits of holding food in 
the mouth and refusing to swallow, these m turn may be reinterpreted into his 
eliminative behavior 

In any discussion of the way attitudes towards elimination pattern attitudes 
tOKMrds sex. much more than m the discussion of nursing behavior, it ts necessary 
lu qualify the discussion in terms of dilTcreni culturally allowed possibilities. The 
whole operation of eating, digesting, and eliminating <$ very complex, and may be 
interpreted in many different ways. The dilference m sirueture between boy and 
girl can be very heavily muted by cultural convention, and there is no one clear 
and simple way m w hich this stage of childhood can be said to contribute to a 
sense of malcncss and femalencss. although some important contribution may 
always be expected 

However, it is important to emphasize that the gastro-iniestinal system as a 
whole IS fhe system by which ibebody j$ relaied toobjecis rather than lo persons, 
in which food is taken in and absorbed, and waste products are given out. On the 
other hand, the child’s first feeding relationships are primarily relationships to a 
person, although the child's distriininaiion between itself and Us mother’s breast 
may be as dim as many students of infancy believe it to be. Where the mother 
gives the child food as well as nursing it, the relationship of child to object and 
child to person will have one character; where she nurses it without supple- 
mentary feeding it will have a ditTcrcni one. . . . 

Wlvaiever the transition, the distincUon between mother’s body and the own 
body, as satisfying or dissatisfying in interpersonal terms, and in fierson-object 
terms, is an important one. Where the nursing situation is not emphasized and the 
whole process of eaiiryg and elimination is the center of adult*(hild communi- 
cation. the child may form a piaure of the world in which things are more im- 
portant than people, in which relations with others are seen primarily as inter- 
change or reciprocity, in w hich the production of children is equated with the pro- 
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duciiocj of any other objetl, so that birth itself becomes a son of externalization In 
the imas^cry of our industrial society, the human body becomes a factory that manu- 
factures human beint^s rather than the factory’s betomm? an imperfect model of 
a human body itself The produits of the body become identified as nonpersonal, 
and the orientation of the tndivttlual to the outside world is made more pre- 
dominant as the relalionsViip to the own body shrinks This is the Manus 
charaitcr structure, as well as bein^ a character that develops in modern society 
rather frequently, but its occurrence at such a primitive level as among the Stone 
<\ge, ghost-guarded, pilc-dwelhng Manus people ot the Admiralties suggests that 
while it IS congruent with the machine and the factory, the dynamics he deep m 
the relationship of individuals to thwr own bodies 

So tn the inierpreiaiion of us own sex through its own sex organs the child 
brings these earlier experiences through which intcrrcUttonships w ith others have 
rcinforicd the cues of its own body If the adults have diflercntiatcd. and dilTereniia- 
ted happily, between the two sexes, the boy will be able to take pride in bis 
realization that he is a male, and will find the structure of his body impressive, 
worthy of exhibitionism and boasting The girl will be considerable less sure that 
the immediate structure of her body is something to be proud of The more 
biologirally aauraic the earlier stages have beert. the more the mother has made 
her male child feel his malencss and the female child her femaleness, the more ihis 
period IS likely to Ik one of assurance for boys and uncertainty for girls 

Here again the phrasing that growmg-up receives reverses the position of boss 
and girls The boy ie.irns that he must make an effort to enter the world of men. 
ih.n his first act of differentiating himself from his mother, of realizing his own 
bexiy as his and different from hers, must be continued into long sears of effort— 
which may not succeed He still carries his knowledge of childbirth as something 
that women can do, that hts sister will be able to do, as a latent goad to some 
other type of aihicvcmenl lie embarks on a long course of growth and practice, 
the outcome of which, if he secs it as not only being able to possess a woman but 
to become a father, is scry uncertain 

Hut the liulc girl meets no such challenge The taboos and the etiquette cn- 
|uincd upon her arc ways of protecting her already budding femininity from adult 
males She learns to cross her legs, or tmk her heels under her, or sit with her legs 
parallel and dose in bhe is dressed io enclose her further against attack, against 
premature dclloration Implicit m the abundant rules that are laid upon her, the 
prohibitions against the freedom, the exhibitionism, the roaming and marauding, 
permitted to her brother, is ilte message "It might happen loo soon Wan ' And 
this tomes at the very time when her lirother is permitted far more exposure in 
public, when he m.i> go alxmi naked, unkcmpi. uncared-for, the very negligeme 
of the adult world proclaiming aloud that nothing is going to happen /r""i him yet 
that can possibly matter to any one So in Litmul, in Arapesh, in .Mundugumor. 
in rthainbuli. the little Ikjv puts on a Ct-sinng when he feels tike ii. but the girl 
has a gr.iss skirl carefully lucked around her diminutive waist And as adolcscenie 
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approaches ihc prescient signs that surround the giri increase' chaperonage will 
inaeasc in those societies which value virginity, approaches from older men will 
increase in boldness in those societies which do not. Upon the initial uncertainty of 
her final maternal role ■$ built a rising curve of sureness, which is finally 
crowned — in primitive and simple societies, in which every woman marries — with 
child-bearing, with an experience that is so real and so valid that only very few 
and very sick women ivh© are bred in societies that have devalued maiernhy are 
able wholly to disavow it So the life of the female starts and ends with sureness, 
first with the simple identification with her mother, last with the sureness that 
that idcntificaiion is true, and that she has made anoiher human being. The 
period of doubt, of envy of her brother, is brief, and comes early, followed by the 
long years of surencss 

For the male, however, the gradient is reversed. His earliest experience of self is 
one in which he is forced, in the relationship to his mother, to realize himself as 
difTcreni. as a creature unlike the moiher, as a creature unlike the human beings 
who make babies in a direct, intelligible way by using their own bodies to make 
them Instead he must turn out from himself, enter and explore and produce in the 
outside world, find his expression ihrough the bodies of others. His brief period of 
simple sureness that he is fully armed for the fray— seen as simple copulation or as 
simple feats of strength and power— is brought to naught by the awareness that he 
himself is not ready to act. This imposed uncertainty, this period of striving and 
effort, never really end. He may grow up. take a head, or collect for himself a 
bride-pner; he may marry, and his wife may have a child, but the child hJs wife 
bears is probably never the absolute assurance to him that it is to her. Possibly 
cultures like the Arapesh, which associate the creation of a child with arduous and 
continuous work on the part of both parents a$ the child is built up of steady 
accretions of semen from the father and blood from the mother, come the closest to 
giving the male who has fathered a child a sense that he has accomplished 
something in his own right. But the Arapesh version of paternity is after all a 
myth, a myth congruent with the great value set on parenthood by the Arapesh. 
At the simplest level of human society, men have had no way of estimating the 
relationship between copulauon and paternity; as the habit of making correlated 
and exact observations has increased, his own role has been specified as a single 
copulatory act ihal was successful While modern geneiic theory has again dig- 
nified the paternal role to a genetic contribution equal to the maternal, it has not 
increased our ability to prove that a given man is. in fact, the father of a given 
child. Genetic theory has simply inO'CMCd our capacity to prove that a given man 
could not be the father of a given child. It may protect a man against a lawsuit 
and help him verify his suspicions of his wife’s infidelity, but it does not increase 
his certainty of his paternity. Paternity remains, with all our modern biological 
knowledge, as inferential as It ever was, and considerably less ascertainable ihan it 
has seemed to be in some periods of history. So while in the end the female in 
societies in which every vvoman marries is practically certain of resolving all the 
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can world imposes on its children, identifying some of their unique features and 
special problems 

The view of the child-adult relationship presented in this essay poses a dilemma 
With respect to the values of self-fulfillment, identified here as central to the Ameri- 
can way of life This is that the child must internalize this value but must also 
perceive the fulfillment to which it refers as that of his future adulthood, and not 
his present childish self. In other words, the child must learn to value his individu- 
ality while rejecting its present form ft is not difftcult to see that this necessary 
duality in what he is taught may often be perceived by the child as mainly duplicity 
and that such a perception might have serious consequences for his concept of the 
adult self and his progress toward its attainment 

The guidance counselor's role, with its emphasis both on the needs of the indi- 
vidual and on the adequacy of his relationship to the social environment would 
seem to exaggerate both elements of the paradox While his aim is to help the 
child or adolescent through the stresses of socialaaiion, he is at the same time, 
and inevitably, an agent of socialization himself Indeed, to the extent that the child 
perceives himself as being helped, to that extent is the guidance counselor's po- 
tential infuence increased On the other hand, if the child perceives the guidance 
counselor as having a stake in promotittg particular outcomes, he is likely to 
become protective of the sell he is learning to value, severely limning the coun- 
selor's opportunities to make a positive contribution. The inevitability of this 
dilemma should be kept in mind as the reader ponders the questions raised in this 
selection, about the nature of the pressures on the child and the barriers on the 
way to achieving maturity, and relates these to the practice of guidance. 


6.5 CULTURAL INFLUENCES SHAPING 
THE ROLE OF THE CHILD' 

So/on 7. 'Kimball 


FOBCED ABANDONMENT Alibougfa it is seldom stated in this way, ibe 
OF CHILDHOOD 

to and assnt in and ptottssts 

which prepare him for adult status. The extreme dependency of early infancy 
permits no choice in the selection of the extomal cmironmcni in tshich the initial 


'From Solon T Kimball, "Culiural Influences Shaping the Rolt ol the Child.” The Xalional EU- 
menUry Principal, XL. No I , Seplember, 1960, pp. 20-31. 
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learning occurs Later when, prcsucn^ly, ihc child has developed some rational 
discrimination m his response to demands placed upon him, it is loo late for him 
to make efTective protest He has already mtemaUzed the emotional set of a s>stem 
which requires that he esentualiy abandon the thought and habit wa>s of children 
and substitute those of the adult world 

However rewarding the culture of childhood, that of the grown-up world is con- 
tinuously and persistently presented as more rewarding and desirable, and 
childhood is defined as a transitory and lo-bc-ahandoncd stage of life. No matter 
how entrancing, the never-never world of Peter Pan turns out to be just that, a 
fantasy in which childhood is forever threatened by pirates symbolizing de- 
manding adults who must eventually win in the age-old struggle between old and 
young Although fames Barrie allows the illusion of a difTercnl solution, both 
child and adult know that his ending is founded in the realm of dreams 

This forced abandonment of childhood in which, if ii is successful, the child is a 
willing participant, represents the first of a sequential series of tragedies which 
each individual encounters on the road of life No matter how sentimental or pro- 
tertive adults may be, the gradual and sometimes forcible desiruciion of the inno- 
cence of childhood is a necessary function of the relationship between adult and 
child. The latter is not the only one who suffers in this nearly abrupt destruction 
of childhood certainties The transition also demands us costs of the adult. The 
mother’s mixed emotion of anguish and pride when her “baby” first enters school 
IS repeated later when her child, turned young adult, leaves home for marriage, 
college, or the world of work She may also carry a sense of guili because of the 
contradictory desire to both hold and eieci, and guilt because there can never be 
assurance that one has done enough or that what one has done has been right. 
There is solace m believing that one has done the best he could, but doubt may 
also nag the conscience 

The male response to these crises is dilTercni only in degree, and both parents 
share the knowledge that they have been parties to a failure, concealment, or 
perhaps even deception in communicating to the growing child what the world is 
really like This conspiracy of silence is in pan a function of the inability to articu- 
late the realities, in part, it is an attempt to continue the protective role assumed 
during infancy, and, in pan, it is a result of the parents’ own unwillingness or 
incapacity to face the realities of their own lives The delusion they have perpetu- 
ated. the illusion they have lived under and passed on to their children, should 
not be assessed as deliberate Not that adults and parents are blameless, for they 
arc not The offense with which they may be charged is the same one as that 
which they first permitted and then prohibited, that of innocence. 

The adult world is no more free of fantasy and illusion than is that of the child. 
The Waller .\liuys are everywhere among us Shaw’s Pygmalion expresses a con- 
temporary version of ihe Cinderella stwy Our dcvoicd adherence to romantic love 
as a necessary prerequisite to marriage and adult responsibilities of family and 
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parenthood is real enough, but do \vc not deceixe ourselves when we aa as if erotic 
lo\c is the panacea for the tough job of cementing relations between men and 
women in domestic functions? 

These beliefs, and similar ones in other ^hcrcs of life, sustain us through bit- 
terness, tragedy, and boredom. They are undoubtedly a necessary aspect in our 
kind of cultural world and as such should not, even were it possible, be either 
dispelled or destroyed. Our sin is that we lei them delude us, that we insist upon 
maintaining an innocence of realities. Perhaps there is no simple way to explain 
why this is so, but probably these tendencies arc linked with the generalized guilt 
which our culture so successfully inculcates during that period of defenseless 
infancy. . . . 


STANDARDS OF The course which begins in infancy inevitably 
ADULTHOOD through childhood and adolescence into 

adulthood. This progression can be viewed in 
part as the result of natural processes, in pan as the consequence of training re- 
ceived from parents, peers, and teachers, but in even larger measure as directed, 
purposeful, and at times aggressive activity of the child himself. If the question 
were asked, “Is not this the universal process acquiring adulthood in all cul- 
tures?" the answer given could not be an unqualified affirmative. The major dif- 
ference is found in the early inculcation in the American child of ceruin standards 
of self-performance, the full realization of which will be achieved simultaneously 
with maturity. Later on we shall show that this expecuncy proves to be an il- 
lusion w hich is, nonetheless, also transmitted to each succeeding generation. 

First, however, the problem of what these standards are and how they become 
internalized and arc maintained should be examined. Simple observation estab- 
lishes that a parent comforting a hurt child often urges that he behave like a little 
man and stop his crying. In hundreds of other instances in the life relationship of 
parent and child, each time the former holds up adult behavior as superior there is 
implicit in the action a denigration of child behavior and an affirmation of su- 
pcior adult standards. When boys are told, “Done like a manJ” the implications 
of the praise for the action performed arc quite expliat. Has anyone ever intended 
praise when he explained, “You act hke a child!”.' And when older people do 
childish things, we call them senile or foolish. 

Just when and where do we, in our multifaceted relations with children, ever 
reaWy judge their behavior except agamst rtic measure ol progress they exhibit in 
the acquisition of adult standards? Irrespective of the steps by which the process is 
initiated, it is not difficult to observe the relentless insistence upon acquiring adult 
standards. If, by chance or intention, parents and teachers should abandon this 
aspect of their role, they would then have, to this extent, abandoned their function 
as adults. 
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The other pan o! the probJem posed earlier, ihe question of ivbai should be 
included under any listing of adult standards, was answered in large measure by 
Arensberg* in his enumeration of the imperatives of our family system Within 
this framework, however, there are certain specifiaties that need to be mentioned 
and their relevance elaborated if we are to grasp the role of the child. 

It is generally aaepted that fatnily, school, and church transmit a greater 
portion of the cultural heritage to the child than do other agencies. What, then, 
among the many things which adults expect the child to learn, may we count as 
slgniricani? The broad categories include skills for handling, knowledge for under- 
standing, and feelings for evaluating the things, persons, and ideas which are en- 
countered in the business of living These requirements are so universal, however, 
that their generality docs not help us much If we look at some of the requirements 
imposed upon the individual m the American cultural system and then examine 
these m iheir relation to the family and respective roles within it. we shall en- 
counter those specific traits which have been idealued for all members of the 
society 

COMMITMENT TO ciiAsoE The central and perhaps most crucial commitment 
of American civilization is to the inevitability and. m most instances, the desira- 
bility of change The aaivities and events of everyday life are interpreted through 
such terms as "progress,” "advancement.” and "development" within the context 
of the never-consiant environment m which we live If the individual is to be suc- 
cessful in this type of soaety. and the promise of success is one of the imperatives 
which moves him, he must at least keep up with the times Even those not moti- 
vated by promises of success know that stagnation is penalized For the individual, 
this imperative means (hat he must be continuously poised to take advantage of 
opportunities far advancement In fact, he must actively seek and, if possible, 
modify the environment to insure that situations favorable to him present them- 
selves Kavor.ible chances and maneuvering avail nothing if there is resistance to 
working in new surroundings wuh new people and possibly learning new skills for 
new aiiiviiies 

The successful meeting of new demands requires, first of all, readiness to 
abandon the present whether ii be localiiy, associations, or activity Under such 
circumstances, it is unwise to invest too deeply either emotionally, professionally, 
or financially, for the wrench which change demands may require a sacrifice too 
great to make The easy fashicm in which Americans establish and abandon new 
relationships disconcerts Europeans who accuse us of emotional supcrficiahiy 
llicir proiection of values hardly explains the situation, nor are they likely to un- 
derstand the necessity of such behavior as a function of our commitment And the 
more deeply imbedded guilt with iu corollary of tragedy they utterly fail to 
comprehend. 


*|Set Sclnlion 6 1 j 
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SLU'tuu-iii.MLNT These icTiperaiiscs of mobility, independence, adaptability, 
and the rap.a<iiy for continued growth represent, in one sense, subsidiary aspects 
of a more (cntral requirement, that of self*fuiiiUmcnt. Implied in the objective of 
adulthood achieved is the aiquisiiiun of competence, wisdom, and maturity But 
ruifillment in the context of perpetual change contains a contradiction incapable of 
resolution. Final achievement is impossible because the objectives themselves are 
not fixed They expand, recede, or are modified as the conditions within the 
system are rhanged. changes to which the individual in his progression also con- 
tributes There can be no ultimate in the world view of those who adhere to the 
concept of an ever expanding system. One might suppose that these circumstances 
would breed frustration and defeat but apparently this occurs rarely since one is 
taught to accept striving as a lifelong nccessity 

I'tRiuTt, \i oi’TivtisM Finally, the role must be performed in a mood of per- 
petual hopefulness, a trait which has also been set by the culture The extent to 
which this mood has been integrated into the events of daily life may be met in 
many contexts The language of salutation reveals the extraordinary extent to 
which we have carried our insistence upon a positive and optimistic approach to 
the world No matter how we really feel, we are obligated to meet the world with 
a sunny disposition Our conventional "Good day" has no relation to the actual 
slate of the weather nor do our replies to inquiries about our well-being have re- 
lation to the actual situation The response of “Fine," or one of its many varia- 
tions, expresses how we ought to be. Any other admission is incorrect. The child 
learns this ritual language and the accompanying values in his earliest years He is 
taught to condemn whining, complaining, crybabies, and pessimists We should 
also like to deny that pam. evil, and death exist, and although we are forced to 
recognize them we assign them only marginal status. We would like to believe 
that ail beings are basically good and should be trusted, a character quality which 
sometimes causes others to accuse us of being naive. These optimistic and positive 
traits found expression in the 1920’s in the ringing slogan of Coue, "Day by day 
in every way I am getting better and better'” 

Our culture demands that wc maintain this euphoric facade in our own per- 
ception of the world and our place in it. Furthermore, wc demand that our 
children acquire and exhibit (he same psycholt^ical posture. Obviously, at umes, 
this optimistic perceptual screen through which we interpret the events of the 
world must lead to some distortions in our apperception of reality. The truth is 
that, on occasions, the situation we find ourselvxs in, individually or collectively, is 
damned bad. But our ’‘natural" optimism carries us through with the belief that 
tomorrow or next year will be better, that all things work out for the best, it’s 
always darkest before the dawn, and so on through the dozens of aphorisms which 
give expression to the same point of view. The fact that events usually do turn 
toward the better lends credence to the belief. 

It is my contention that the configuration of beliefs that we have been exam- 
ining IS a necessary corollary to the central value of self-fulfillment. To deny, in 
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any decree, that societal conditions are not improvinf; (ihroui’h thannc) or that 
individual incapacitation prevents further growth is to admit that this keystone 
(sclf-fuinilmeni) upon which the structural unity of purpose in life has been 
erected is faulty — denies, then, the very basis of the American’s conception of 
himself in his life role 

It should be apparent now why it has been necessary to esamine these intercon- 
nections before we could turn to the direct study of the role of the child The Ameri- 
can small family, relatively isolated in its activities tram cither communal insli- 
tuiions, with the insistence upon the capauiy for independence and mobility of its 
members, building and maintaining in each person the psythological posture of 
perpetual optimism with its corollary of sclf-fuirillmem, taken as a whole and as 
functionally interdependent with other cultural systems, provides the conditions 
within which the role of the individual is defined 

Under such circumstances, the role of the child is as muth ccniral to the con- 
tinued functioning of the whole as is the role of any other family member A 
mutual dependence exists between children and their parents since the latter seek 
some portion of their own fulfilJmeni through iheir rhildren Jn pan, they fulfill 
themselves by providing a sheltering environment which expresses and enforces a 
temporary dependence The dependency relationship, however, contains both 
contradiction and conflict for eventually, as both child and parent know, the inde- 
pendent and mobile condition must be claimed by or forced upon the child since 
adulthood IS a necessary step for continued growth This brings us to (he point 
where we can more adequately conceptualize the child's role 

PROGRESSION INTO Those who propose two alternative ways of 
ADULTHOOD '''^"''*8 child, namely, cither as a minia- 
ture adult or as an undeveloped person but 
possessing the capacities for achieving maturity, may come to conclusions that 
distort reality There is no intention to piose a conundrum by saying that the child 
is neither and both For example, most children by the iime they have reached the 
age of three or four have already learned a number of important adult skills They 
walk, talk, control the elimination of bodily wastes in socially acceptable ways, 
and have developed habits, points of view, and skills around sleeping, eating, and 
Ihcir relations to a limited number of other persons Childish ways may still 
adhere to some of (heir acMv«i«, but any realistic appraisal of the contrast 
between behavior in the first year of life with that of the fourth must grant that in 
some directions adult standards have been successfully transmitted By six or 
seven, some children are judged prccocioudy mature For most children, however, 
the period of development coincides with physical growth, except that in our so- 
ciety the dependence is maintained for a much longer period because of the re- 
quirement for forma! training through postadoiescent years 
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TTtus. a( a very early a^c the child acquires some of the requisite skills of an 
independent individual. To this extent, he has cleared some hurdles which test for 
adult competency. In other areas, he remains dependent, undeveloped, and not yet 
capable of un^uidcd mobility We again restate the point made earlier that the 
fundamental role of the child « to become an adult. All his activities are either 
contrihuiory or incidental to this end. The progression is partly a function of phy si* 
cal and neural growth, partly a function of the social and cultural environment 
within vvhich the child learns, but it is continuous although uneven 


CHILDREN TO BE ADULT 


PRESSURES ON The responsibility parents feel for converting 
their children into adults is so great that they 
impose a rigorous regime upon them during 
their dependent years. The imenshy of parental concern reaches into every aspect 
of child behavior. It is expressed by an ovcrconccrn and overdircction of the child's 
activities. All types of special “oppoftunifie$”fordcveloping skills are sought out. 
One manifestaiion has been the downward extension of formal schooling to pre> 
kindergarten classes 

The reality eventually became sic^anized in the phrase "child'ccntercd." 
^Vhaleve^ excesses have been committed m home or school by adults who abdi* 
cated responsibility because of this doctrine, their behavior never violated the fun- 
damental principle that children must be turned into adults. The freedoms given 
the child in activity or temperament were never justified on the grounds that these 
would permit him to remain a child; it was because this freedom ensured a 
healthier, better-adjusted adult. In effect, child-centered dogma was an unwitting 
device for putting ever greater pressures upon the child. In its rationale, the adults 
deluded both ibcmselvcs and the children they tended because it was never ex- 
plained that this was a long-term iransaaion with an expected proBtable payoff ay 
the end. 

Perhaps we should be more explicit about the pressures to which the child is 
subject. The cultural context within which these appear is, of course, that children 
cannot just be allowed (o grow up; they must be wisely directed. The justiHcation 
is based upon the great latent "potentiar* in the unformed young vvhich is waiting 
to be realized. Only as the potential is realized can the child fulhii himself and 
fulfillment is a function of adulthood, not childhood. What is not made explicit to 
the child and is probably perceived by only a few parents and teachers is that their 
own role is dependent upon child accomplishments. Under these conditions, the 
child carries a heavier burden rc^mnsibility in the proper performance of his 
role than that placed upon the young in any other society. 

The child is expected to grow not only into an adult but into a successful one. 
The definition of the latter is, of course, adult determined. Success must be found 
in career, in marriage, in family, in community, and in one’s personal life. The 
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aduU believes and the child comes to accept early that the route to these objeemes 
can be reached through training. The apparatus through which much of this 
training is transmitted is the formal educational system It is here that perform- 
ance IS iudged by agreed-upon standards and a preliminary preview of the future 
seen. Hence, the parental pressures on the child for academic striving 


BARRIERS TO Unfortunately, there are several conditions 
which inhibit and limit the child's efforts in 
ADULTHOOD , 

acquiring that experience necessary lor 

adulthood The culturally isolating centripcience of metropolitan life reduces enor- 
mously the opportunities for signihcant cross-group experience The capacity to 
make social adaptations cannot be learned m the severely limned urban enclave or 
homogeneous suburb. Emphasis upon personal adjustment is probably related to 
the narrow range of interpersonal experiences and the ultimate necessity to rely 
upon oneself The poverty of cultural vanauon must have a serious distorting 
effect on otpacilies for comparative perception Vicarious experiences provided by 
fantasy or documentary in television, cinema, drama, or literature are no sub- 
stitute and cannot be truly comprehended unless there is a substantial comparative 
understanding from vvhich these can be interpreted Situations portraying ro- 
mantic love, the vicissitudes of family life, or the struggle for power may be drama- 
tized m Afriran, Asian, or American settings but the meaning is reduced to 
horizons found in Scarsdale, Plainville. or Little Rock 

fn spite of our msiitence upon cultural pluralism and the tolerance of devianry- 
the danger of cultural diversity remains a powerful threat Is it possible that the 
soaal isolation of the American small family intensifies the internalization of its 
values, manners, and behavior to the exclusion of differing standards’ Forced to 
depend largely upon us own resources, as it is. this may be an expected conse- 
quence In anv event, family restrictions present another hazard in the child s 
struggle to grow up These are found in the nature of the relationships between 
old and young and the sexes and exhibit emotional correlates Informed observers 
agree that not all is well in our family system, and vet what degree of credence 
should v>e give to those who see our children as guilt-ndden and hostile’ Does the 
American mother exhibit the black widow spider tendencies as described by Philip 
Wylie’ To what cxlenl have males abdicated their role m the squeeze of dem.snds 
between vvifc and job and to what extent arc they delinquent in claiming their 
sons for manhood’ 

Perhaps these questions really have no answers Vet they have been repeatedly 
asked and answered by those v>iih ready replies. The concern should be evtdew^ 
enough iliai the child finds himself in a confused and hence diliicult position. 
I'hcrc seems little doubt, hovvrvcr. that there has been both an inacase in 
pressure upon the child from home and Khcxil and at the same lime a diminution 
in his opportunities and hence his ability to act independenily. This combin.iiion 
it txiund to produce serious trouble 



Questions and {mplications for Practice 


6.1 CONRAD M. ARENSBERG 

1. Arcnbbcrq dcuribcs ilcarK the roSes yount' people are made to learn by our 
family system if they are to treaie a familv that is typical of our culture He asserts 
that the roles each must learn ii> pcrfomi are not easy ones Young people are 
helped most cffcctiteh with their learning of roles by the models they have to 
understudy How can they be helped to learn their roles when they come from 
homes in iihieh iheir natural role models hate ihemselies been inadequate? 

2. As Arensberg obviously believes, it is desirable for all of us to understand 
tvhy and how small-himily mdrpendenre and dilTusion of kinship Bis into modern 
social and eronomii life Can the turnrulum and guidance do anything to help 
young people understand not onlv the role demands of any relationship they may 
undertake, but also the management of social change? 

3. What tends to hap|ien to men in our culture when, as adults, they have not 
become stable tuembers of conjugal families on which they can reltabiy depend for 
their meals, minor nursing services, comfort, and affroion. and where they can 
estpecl to be known and cherished as persons* Consider other ways that do not 
require marriage that might ensure that most of the needs of an adult man might 
satisfaciorily be met.* 

“I. 1$ having and discharging responsibility — with suitable appreciation for 
doing this — among the more or less important needs of indiv iduals? Why* 

3 Mow ran the needs of adult women be met satisfactorily outside of the usual 
family arrangements that are typical of this country* 

6.2 PARSONS AND WHITE 

I. Is much of the tradition of the guidance-personnel movement m tine with 
Parsons's idea that the occupational roie is the main goal of the socialization 
process* Should guidance-personnel workers persist in this belief and gear their 
efforts primarily lovvard ihe occupational role* Or, in vievv of the principfe of 
egalitarianism, which holds that everyone has a right to equal opportunity to de- 
velop himself or herself, and since development of self must mean developing com- 
petence in all of one's roles, must the guidance-personnel worker adopt a broader 
goat of helping individuals develop cocnpctcnoy <n all their roles? 

2 IVhat role should the guidance-penonnel worker play in clememarY school, 
secondary school, and college in helping students learn independence, achieie- 
ment, and responsibility* 

3. \Vhat implications might Parsons’s argument for the importance to the ado- 
lescent of peer-group relations hold for the roJc trf the guidance-personnel worker 
throughout the child’s experience as a school and college member? Might the 
concern of the guidance-personnel worker extend to an interest in the quality of 
the peer-group life that ought to be available in order that members of ihc group 
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can find the emotional support they need’ If the guidance-personnel worker must 
be concerned with the sort of student souety that exists m a classroom, a school, a 
dormitory, a college, how does this contradict the view that the primary role of the 
guidance-personnel worker is to limit his efforts to counseling individuals in 
dyadic relationships’ 

4 Consider the effectiveness of the student’s peer-group experiences (his rela- 
tionships with his peers, the discussions he has with them, and his opportunity to 
try out various important roles) versus the help an adult can give him. usually 
limited lo verbal interaction and to a superficial relationship with a friendly adult 
developed in only a few cnrouniers that last relatively short periods of time What 
conclusions do you draw from all this as to the roles and functions guidance- 
personnel workers should assume’ 


63 SIIERIF AND SUERIF 

1 What do the Sherifs’ findings have to say about the effectiveness vvith which 
guidance-personnel workers will be able to work with students from “low-rank" 
neighborhoods if they limn their efforts primarily to face-to-face counseling’ What 
other approaches might guidance-personnel workers aiiempi to develop if they 
hope to make a difference to students who use their peer group as ihcir supreme 
reference’ 

2 What implications arc there m Prado’s findings for differences in the roles of 
the guidance-personnel worker in elementary school, m high school, and in 
college’ 

i Docs the wise guidance-personnel worker attempt 

a through counseling with an individual to compete with his peer group for 
his ailcntinn and loyalty. 

b to transfer an individual out of one reference group, in which he is not 
finding the satisfaction he should and which is causing him to get into 
trouble, into another. 

c to work wjib a given clique or gang m the approved group-counseling or 
group therapy manner. 

d to work sympathetically with groups to guide them m developing group 
aciiviiics. rompciencics. programs, goals, and standards that will be benefi- 
cial to mcmlvcrs of these groups as well as to the life and vigor of ihe 
group Itself’ 

6.4 MARGARET MEAD 

1 .^largarcl Mead describes scnsiiivclv the eariicsi experiences ihai go into de- 
fining the deepest feelings li mates and females about ihemscUcs as peryms and 
alwut earh other She draws on pnmime cultures for some of her basiedaw- ^Vre 
there any conditions in an industrialized soaciy that call into quevuon conclusions 
drawn too cxdusivclv from a primitive society’ Consider, e.g , the longer life span 
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‘""‘\vharaTrsomrrtlTprobkm^ mr contemporary cultu^ faces m defining 

63 SOLON T. KIMBALL 

U„ .ha. ,ha o„ .he child .ha. Kichall dc.ccibc, acc as 

scscre as arc here set forth? . jqo >ears ago that 

2. ,V.c modern paren.s demand, nj d.^nden. looser 

.heir children Rfoiv up fas.’ Do parents I > p^nibination of pressure and 
than Iheir grandparents kept .heir parents Is .h.s eontbina. 

dependency as destruttise as Kimhall siswes ^ indisidual 

3. no you ,hink ihal ,he sehonl ,o ae. independently? 

children such .is to dimmish their op^ u thildren whose home backgrounds are 

4. Apply Kimballs ,hink of Individual children from 

impoverished socially and economtcallv > parents’ 

su^ backgrounds vvho seem to carry . ^ demands for achieve- 

hope, foe Lr fuiure oe >“;'X7a heief " 

mem and ssho al ihe same '‘“>' 5 desieahle lor these dilTerem ehildeen to find 
any, differenual treatment would it ne a 

in school? , ,0 children as they grow up? 

5. Arc “posiuve expcctalions m g ... just how such expectations 

Can you qualify ,uch a way as to be helpful, not harmful, 

might be held for individual children m suen a » 

to them? ... ^ guidance-personnel worker be more 

6. Would the energies and skills oi •*« s 

wisely spent in. implications this greater or less degree of 

future, or decisions and plans, with due 

" „r „i.iea, In- 

C. working with group* ^ cul- 

r2ttt\rp 'nge Son them and that irresistibly condition their values, 

t hi d each be used on appenpens.e oseas.on, or 
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different patterns and combine with differerrt other elements, and thus contribute 
to a wide variety of results Any one individual will therefore absorb and reflect only 
a segment of the total culture of his soaety The selections in this chapter discuss 
some of the major factors which determiite the conter\t of that segment m Ameri- 
can society, the manner in which they limit and shape an individual's life ex- 
perience. and some of the consequences of this process for the individual's rela- 
tionship to the social system as a whole 

As was made clear in the preceding chapter, an individual becomes part of the 
culture through his cumulative experience with people, objects, and events His 
conceptions of himself, of people, and of the world are distilled out of the conse- 
quences of his behavior as he interacts with different features of his sociat and 
physical environment, the shape and content of which are limited and defined by 
the culture Each individual, however, is directly exposed to a relatively small 
number of people and situations, and the pariicufar segment, or version, of culture 
which these will represent is largely determined by the individual's “place" in the 
society, that is. his posiiion on one or more dimensions which its culture defines as 
Significant In our society, economic resources, race, religion, and ethnic origin ere 
a lew of the mator characteristics which accomplish this diHafentiavon. The fatter 
w not primarily a consequence of the characteristics in Ihemselves, but. rather, 
stems from iha way they are perceived and evaluated by the culture, judgments 
which are in turn derived from varied events and trends m our history. Although 
they are neither unambiguous nor ngudly unchanging, at any point in time these 
distinctions and evaluations do constitute a meanmgfut leality in terms of their tan- 
gible effects upon the life experiences of individuals As the selections in this 
chapter will show, social categories such as those mentioned are major fai:tors m 
determining an individual's material surroundings, the people with whom he will 
come in contact, the nature of the relationships that will develop, and the activities 
in which he engages. Less directly, but perhaps most crucially, they will also shape 
what he is. what he wants, wfiat he believes in, and the values and standards by 
which he judges himself and the rest of the world 

These last statements could be understood to imply that, in effect, each member 
of our large and diverse society becomes part of a minor and distinct culture, 
limited and defined by certain crucial social variables. Although this is true in some 
respects, there are general themes that cut across such segmentation and are part 
of every American's cultural envirortmeot Certain goals, beliefs, and practices, in 
other words, are ''all-American, and virtually every member of the society comes 
in contact with them. At the same time, such widespread agreements do not in 
dicate that unity and coherence characterue the society and its culture and mini- 
mize the effects of the differentiations we have described. General cultural prescrip- 
tions and definitions reach the individual through the filter of his immediate 
environment and it is in the context of the latter that he must try to assimilate and 
conform to the strong pressures they exert. The abstract and generalized cultural 
goals and ideals are thus perceived and interpreted in terms of the realities of the 
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Cultural 
Variations 
within 
the Society 


In the two p(«ceding chapters we have dealt with the relationship 
between the traits and behavior ol an individual and the characteristics 
of his sociocultural enveonmem and with some of the processes 
whereby this relationship becomes established Taken togatrief. the 
selections peescniod the general social science uridersianding ol wliy 
this relationship is established arsd maintained since individuals and 
tlieir culture are interdependent elements of a single system, their 
characteristics must be interrelated and compatible for the system to 
enduie and this roouiccment will iherofore be reflected in the pro' 
cesses of trainirig and development which individuals undergo As was 
suggested at various pomts. however, this larger socioculturat system 
docs not constitute a simple or homogeneous environment that leads 
to a smalt number ol relatively Similar indivxjuat adjustments and 
adaptations Particularly when we ate considering a society ol many 
millions of people spread out over a large geographic area, culture will 
be subject to a great deal d variation m pattern and emphasis ar^ 
even m basic conient accordmg to the particular combinations of physi- 
caL economic sooaL political, arid individual psyctiotogical factors 
that have come together m one region or group, or m one particular 
plate or tarruby Certain cultural themes will preva4 rather generally- 
regardless ol the sooery's and complexity; but they wid occur in 
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diHereni pauerns and combine with different other elements, and thus contribute 
to a wide variety of results. Any one indnnduai will therefore absorb and reflect only 
a segment of the total culture of his society. The seiections in this chapter discuss 
some of the major (actors which determine the content of that segment in Ameri- 
can society, the manner in which they limit and shape an individual's life ex* 
perience. and some of the consequences of this process for the individual's rela- 
tionship to the social system as a whole 

As was made clear m the preceding chapter, art mdividuai becomes part of the 
culture through his cumulative experience with people, objects, and events. Kis 
conceptions of himself, of people, aitd of the world are distilled out of the conse- 
quences of his behavior as he interacts with different features of his social and 
physical environment the shape and content of which are limited and defined by 
the culture Each individual, however, is direcilY exposed to a relatively small 
number of people and situations, and the particular segment or version, of culture 
which these will represent is largely deiermitted by the individual's "place" in the 
society, that i$. his position ort one or more dimensions which its culture defines as 
significant In our society, economic resources, race, religion, and ethnic origin are 
8 few of the major characteristics which accomplish this differentiation. The latter 
IS not primarily a consequence of the characteristics in themselves, but rather, 
stems from the way they are perceived and evaluated by the culture, ludgments 
which are in turn derived from varied events and trends in our history. Although 
they are neither unambiguous not rigidly unchanging, at any point in time these 
distinctions and evaluations do constitute a meaningful reality in terms of their tan- 
gible effects upon the life experiences of individuals. As the selections in this 
chapter will show, social categories such as those mentioned are major factors in 
determining an individual's material surroundings, the people with whom he will 
come in contact, the nature of the relation^ips that will develop, and the activities 
irt which he engages Less directly, but perhaps most crucially, they will also shape 
what he is. what he wants, what he believes in. and the values and standards by 
which he judges himse/f and the rest of the world 

These last statements could be understood to imply that, in effect each member 
of our large and diverse society becomes pan of a minor and distinct culture, 
limited and defined by certain crucial social vatiables. Although this is true in some 
respects, there are general themes that cur across such segmentation and are part 
of every American's cultural environment Certain goals, beliefs, and practices, in 
other words, are "all-American," and virtually every member of the society comes 
in contact with them At the same time, such widespread agreements do not in- 
dicate that unity and coherence charaaerue the society and its culture and mini- 
mize the effects of the differentiations we have described. General cultural prescrip- 
tions and definitions reach the individual through the filler of his immediate 
environment and it is in the context of the latter that he must try to assimilate and 
conform to the strong pressures they exert. The abstract and generalized cultural 
goals and ideals are thus perceived and interpreted in terms of the realities of the 
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individual's life and experience, and the attitude that he develops toward them de- 
pends on how valid and appropriate they are in relation to whai he has learned 
from the people and events in his immediate environment 

Every individual, in other words, is alfected both by general and pervasive cul- 
tural themes and by the variations, adaptations, and elaborations of these that are 
specific to the individuals and groups who constitute his everyday world As a 
result, the structure of his personality and the nature and extent of his integration 
with the sociocultural system as a whole will be a product of both sets of forces 
and will reflect the degree of congruence or conflict between them 


7 1 INTRODUCTION 

This first selection serves as an introduction to the rest of the chapter by pro- 
viding a theoretical context for the phenomena of social class and ethnic group 
membership discussed in the selections that follow Its relevance for guidance 
practice might seem remote, and as contents cenamly are several steps removed 
from the concrete problems and situations faced by a guidance counselor Wbat 
this excerpt does, however, is to view the phenomenon of stratification as a general 
feature of all societies, and it thus oHets a perspective which i$ essential for under- 
standing the specific characteristics ar>d consequences of stratification m America. 

One can be aware of many of the phettomena that are a product of a society's 
system of stratification without any knowledge of the sociological theory by which 
such facts are integrated and explained For example, one may recognize that in 
our society Negroes are treated in a unique way. that how much education a 
person has tends to be related to bow much he earns, that children of wealthy 
families tend to get more education than childrert of poor ories Such observations, 
however, can be misleading and essentially useless unless they are based on some 
coherent conception of where the specific phenomena fall on the broad range of 
social and cultural possibilities The selection that follows combines two different 
approaches within social science to the study of social class One is anthropological 
and views social class in terms of the cultural and subcultural variations it encom- 
passes. The other is sociological and. because of os historical roots, to some extent 
reflects European history and cuhure Thus a views social class in terms of its eco- 
nomic implications and emphasizes the distinctions between clearly separated 
groups To this. Kurt Mayer adds an emphasis on social mobility, reflecting tradi- 
tional American values with respect to soaal dass 

As has already been noted, a basic premise this book is that understanding of 
individual or group phenomena is incomplete unless n includes understanding of 
the relevant sociocultural environment Carrying this further, it is also our con- 
tention that understanding of this environment will be deepened if its particular 
features are seen as instances of broad classes of phenomena to which well-estab- 
lished generalizations are known to apply The ensuing selection should provide the 
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beginnings of such a general perspective with respect to one of the most signifi- 
cant aspects of the sociaf environment, namely the system by which individuals 
are differentiated and ordered 


7.1 CLASS AND SOCIETY* 

Xurl B. ^(ayer 


• THE STUDY 
OF SOCIAL CLASSES 


One of the basic facts which characterizes the 
italure of human association is the existence of 
rank difTcrenccs between individuals and 


groups in ali human societies. We cannot fully understand (he sodal life of human 
beings unless we take into comideratioo how these rank dilTerences influence thdr 
interactions and paitem (heir social relationships. Of course, the importance of 
rank difTereniiation varies greatly from one society to another and from time to 
time, but most societies have a well stniciured and fairly evident rank order. In 
our own society the ranking system lakes the form of a class structure which con* 
siitutes an element of cardirut imporunce in the web of social relationships. 

As we shall see, class difTerences and class factors enter into almost every aspect 
of our lives. From them stem great variations in health and wealth, knowledge 
and experience, wisdom and happiness. Class distinciions influence our choice of 
marriage partners and the number of our children; they largely determine the 
kind of education we can obtain and (he occupations we may enter. The house we 
live in, how it is furnished, what car we drive, how we dress, our friends and 
associates, the organizations and dubs we bdong to, our hobbies, even the kind of 
books and magazines we read — all these matters are strongly influenced by our 
class posidon 

Class affiUation, moreover, may become the basis for collective behavior and 
organized action. Sometimes classes struggle with other classes for political and 
economic ascendancy. Under certain conditions class interests may command the 
loyalty and result in concerted activity of their members in much the same way as 
nationality or religious affiliation. Tlius dasses can be a major factor in sodal 
change and pfay an important rofe not onfy m structuring the sodaf refauonships 
of the present but also in molding the social patterns of the future. 

To be sure, in the United States many people are only dimly aware of the im- 
portant role which class factors play iadetmaiiting the round of their daily actUi- 
ties and in shaping thdr life experiences. The American dream of equal oppor- 
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tunity, the well publicized rags-to-riches stones all depreciate the importance of 
rank dilTerences Our cultural clicha assert that “there are no classes in the 
United States,” or “all Americans are nwddJeclass,” or “I’m just as good as 
anybody else ” But the fact that people are prone to confuse the dream with re- 
ality and are not fully conscious of the influence of class factors on their behavior 
and experiences docs not mean that social classes do not exist. However, it does 
mean that the social analyst must investigate not only the objective nature of the 
class structure and its changes, but also the reasons why class dilTcrences are but 
dimly perceived and not well understood by large segments of the public. 

Indeed, the difTereniials of wealth, income, and occupation, of prestige and def- 
erence, of authority and power, which all are manifestations of class structure, 
represent some of the basic rcahiies of our existence Many of the political issues 
and social problems which confront us are intimately connected with the hierar- 
chical structure of our society. Therefore, unless we understand the nature of rank 
differentiation in general and of our class system in particular, we cannot adequate- 
ly apprehend our present social life nor can we resolve various issues and 
problems 


SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION 
AND SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 

The nature ol social diffarontiation 

Ever since men began to meditate and speculate about the nature of human 
sonety thousands of years ago, their attention has been drawn to the manifold 
differences that can readily be observed among human beings in every society 
Some of these dilferenccs are biological variations like sex, age, size, mental ca- 
pacity, and other traits inherent in the human wganism. In addition to these in- 
herited diiferenies, the members of every soaety arc further differentiated by many 
acquired soaal distinctions Everywhere individuals differ from one another in 
occupation and possessions, m prestige and authority, in habits, interests, and cul- 
tural accomplishments, in tastes, attitudes, values, beliefs, and other acquired 
trails All human societies take note of these individual differences They neces- 
sarily become the bases of different sooal positions and of different functions m the 
organization of group activities and the patterns of daily living This division of 
distinctive social roles and functions, based upon both inherited and acquired indi- 
vidual ditferenccs, is called tonal dtjferenlialwn 

Soaal diffcrcntiaiion is a universal characteristic of human societies because it >s 
essentia} far sheir tnaiatensttce and sorvfvaf. Some division of fatKXions, scone 
mixlc of sficcializing and dividing labor, is necessary in all societies, human or 
animal But in the nonhuman world this matter is determined by heredity: the 
division of labor is accomplished by physiological spcaalizaiion of individual organ- 
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(sms Mho react m a Bxcd, iiuiinctive manner lo stimuli provided by other organ- 
isms of (he same species Thus the whole intncafe structure and detailed func- 
tional specialization of such insert sortriies as those of bees and ants are csseniially 
a consequence of physiological difTercniiation. This docs not hold true on the 
human level, hoMCvcr, where patterns of social behavior arc determined not by 
heredity but by culture In human societies the coordination of individual efforts 
necessary for (he preservation of the group is achieved through cultural speciali- 
zation. The division of labor must be accomplished by cultural means: individual 
members of the society must be induced to fill the requisite positions and to ac- 
quire the skills necessary lo perform the corresponding duties. Thus without social 
dilTcrcniiation no human society could survive 

The process of ranking 

One of the main ways in which human sodeiics distribute their members in the 
available social positions and induce (hem to perform the duues of these positions 
is lo give them differential evaluations — positions are ranked in imporunce. The 
incumbents of different positions are accorded differcnual rank and receive dif- 
ferential rewards and privileges Individuals who fill positions of great importance 
and who perform functions which require exceptional skills and abilities generally 
enjoy more prestige and deference than those who perform humdrum tasks. 

The process of invidious evaluation is thus a necessary characteristic of sodal 
differentiation, being inherent in the nature of human social organization itself. If 
a human society is to function effectively in (he pui^uit of its daily tasks it is nec- 
essary that the qualities, attributes, and characteristics of iu members, as well as 
their behavior and achievements, be judged and evaluated. Since social behavior 
cannot be random and haphazard but must be purposeful and oriented toward the 
achievement of definite goab it mates a difference what people are and vvfiai they 
do. VVe therefore find that every human sodrty, even the most equab'tanan and 
democratic, makes invidious judgments of the characteristics and behavior of its 
members and treats them accordingly. Differential evaluations are attached to 
most social differences: males are everywhere treated differently than females, the 
behavior of the married is judged differently from that of the unmarried, the 
learned always occupy a diifcrent poMlion in society than the ignorant, and so on. 

Stratification as a special type 
of so&at differentiation 

While all social di/fercnccs contain an invidious element and ranking is uni- 
versal we find that most, though not all, human societies elaborate the process of 
ranking further by arranging certain sodal portions in a graded hierarchy of so- 
cially superior or inferior ranks. Whenever a sodety in this manner displays a 
graded series oj ranks, we say that it h stratified. Social stratification is a spcdal 
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t)pe of social diiTereniiation, sigmfyic^ the existence of a systematic hierarchy of 
social positions whose occupants arc treated as superior, equal, or inferior relative 
to one another in socially important respects. Soaal strata are collectivities of 
people who occupy positions of the same or similar rank 

It should be clearly understood, however, that not all social positions form part 
of a graded senes of ranks. All Catholics do not form a social stratum, nor do all 
grandfathers, all Republicans, or all motorists, but we do consider all aristocrats 
or all manual laborers as forming social strata because these positions are part of a 
hierarchical gradation and command dilferentially graded rewards and privileges. 

Prerequisites of stratification 

Hierarchical ranking then is but one way in which individuals may be socially 
differentiated; it does not occur m all human societies. This poses two important 
questions first, why do certain positions rather than others become stratified; and 
second, under what conditions does soaal stratification arise’ The answers to 
these questions are by no means entirely clear, but there seem to be several factors 
involved, all of which concern the relationship between social stratification and 
other elements of social organization 

As has been pointed out by several scholars,^ one of the differences between 
stratified and unstraiified positions hinges upon the role which the family plays in 
the social ranking system In order to fulfill its important functions properly, the 
family must be a well-iniegraied, intimate group It not only procreates and rears 
children but also places them in the social order At birth every child acquires the 
position of his family in the existing rank hierarchy. This placement function 
could not take place if the family did not form a unit with respect to the rank 
order, its members sharing the same rank and being treated as social equals. To 
be sure, sex, age, and kinship differences within the family involve an invidious 
element— the head of the household has higher prestige than his dependents, and 
•^fforence is due to elders on the pan of children — but these invidious evaluations 
must noi overly interfere with the proper functioning of the family unit. Therefore 
those positions which are comtuned in the same family cannot be made the basis of 
stratification; husbands and wives, parents and children, brothers and sisters must 
liclong to the same social stratum. 

While age, sex. and kinship positions are nonsiraiified, those positions which 
give access to power over others than members of one’s own family tend to become 
the main bases of stratification. By pouter wc understand the ability to control the 
lichavior of others. It is inherent m the nature of all organized human activity that 
some individuals arc in a position to control the behavior of others No human 
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groups can function effectively unless some individuals perform the funaions of 
coordinating and integrating the efforU of its members, thereby assuming the re> 
sponsibiliiics of leadership, guidance, and control The means by which guidance 
and control arc exercised vary greatly, ranging from subtle influence and sug- 
gestion to the use of overt force and compulsion. But the exercise of power in 
whatever form always commands prestige and reflects ihe existence of superiority- 
inferiority relationships. 

However, the sooat positions which give access to power can actually become 
bases of stratification only if power can be institutionalized and made permanent. 
This is an important prerequisite. The possession of physical prowess, for ex- 
ample, or of the wisdom of old age may entail power and command respect, but 
such powers and the resulting prestige are necessarily transitory and impermanent 
and cannot be converted into enduring rank Permanence is an important charac- 
teristic of social stratification Rank hierarchies, like everything human, arc 
changeable, but they tend to be relatively stable and enduring. Only those positions, 
therefore, which permit the cxerase of power based on durable criteria, such as 
the possession of valuable material goods or the control of nonmaterial values like 
magic formulas or religious symbols, can become the bases of permanent social 
strata. 

In turn, the existence of social positions which permit the exercise of permanent 
power and therefore the development of relatively stable rank hierarchies depends 
upon two factors: the numerical size of the group and the complexity of its eco- 
nomic organization. In very small primitive tribes who live at a marginal level of 
subsistence the social organization often rests almost entirely on age, sex. and 
kinship divisions. They are so small numerically and their culture is so simple that 
no graded hierarchies of rank appear There arc differences m prestige and social 
influence, but these distinctions depend upon age, sex, and personal attributes, the 
exercise of power being casual in nature/ 

The absence of social siraiihcalion among the smallest human societies has been 
admired by travelers who sometimes reported such cases to be a close approxi- 
mation to a utopian slate of perfect social equality. One must beware, however, of 
facile misinterpretations. The absence of social strata among the simplest tribes 
does not reflect the realization of any philosoplucal ideals of equality but simply 
the inability of any individual or group to convert personal prestige into per- 
manent social superiority. As Hobhouse put it long ago, “the savage enjoys 
freedom and equality, not because he has realized the value of these conceptions, 

^Cf. Cunnar Landlman, Tht Origin oj Me Intquahty of .Social Cloiiei. Chicago. Univcrsiiy of 
Chicago Press. 1938, Chap. J; ind MelviBe J. Herskoetu, Economic Anlhropolagy, New York 
AUred A Knopf, Inc , 1952, Chap. 18 It should be noitd that the aaual number of unqualified 
tribes is quiie limited. Of the several hundred nonlitcnu soueiies diKussed by these authors hardly 
a score are characterized by the complete ahsewe of graded rank hierarchies All the oibers exhibit 
definite evidence either of incipient or of weU-devcIoped systems of stratification. 
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but because neither he nor his fellow is strong enoui^h to pul himself above his 
neighbor ”* 

In addition to sheer size, the instilutionalization of power and the establishment 
of permanent rank hierarchies depends upon the production of an economic 
surplus By economic surplus vve undcrsiand the production of goods in a quantity 
more than suflicient to assure the tonlmuous physical existence of all members of 
the group So long as a society remains close to the bare level of subsistence, no 
individual can control much more than an equal share of its material v»calth ITie 
produrtive resources are the property of all members of the group But as soon as 
technological skills become suifiacnily advanced to produce more than a subsist* 
ence minimum, the economic surplus tends to be allocated unequally it is 
claimed by individuals of outstanding abilities in hunting, fishing, or warfare, as 
well as by those who perform special services with respect to the supernatural. 
The respect and prestige that special abilities and unusual exploits command 
among humans provide the necessary social recognition of the claims advanced by 
speohe individuals and groups to a larger share uf ihe economic surplus This 
permits the accumulation of individual fortunes and results m the unequal distn* 
button of wealth 

Since wealth is durable and property transmissible, they provide a convenient 
basis for the institutionalization of personal prestige 'i'he control of wealth makes 
It possible to perpetuate power and to transform individual differences tn prestige 
and influence into hereditary hierarchies of rank Consequently, as soon as sub* 
siantial numerical size and an economic surplus have been attained, rudimentary 
equality tends to give way to unmistakable soaal suatiflcaiion ' 

Major typos of stratiflcaiion systoms: 
caste, estate, class 

Although all societies which have prt^cssed beyond the barest level of subsist- 
ence are stratified, concreie foms of rank hierarchy vary greatly from society to 
society Cultural variations stimulate different forms of stratification so that 
ranking systems dilTcr markedly from time to time and from one society to 
another In concrete fact then there arc as oiany different forms of stratification as 
there arc human soaeties 

Despite the manifold variations, there appear to be three general types of strali- 
flcation. systems of caste, csUie. and class. Bdore depicting each of these types, it 
should be stressed that they arc “pure.” that is abstract, types. Concrete systems 


‘L T Hobhouse, Morals in EoohSson. New Ywk Ilah, Rinthift and Winsion, Vol >• '^06. P 

’For an excellent recent ircalmeot oC inlcrcaanemocn between etonomie and nonefonomic phr- 
nomena, see Willard E Moore, Economy and Soiself. Douhleday Short Studies in Sociology. Nf*' 
York Uoubleday & Company. IMS 
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of slraiificaiion nc\cr occur in "pure” form, merely approximating a given t>pe. 
Moreover, some systems often represent a mixture of these types. 

In a caste system the social strata consist of closed social groups, arranged in a 
fixed order of superiority and inferiority. An individual is born into a particular 
caste and must stay there for life. He acquires his social position with its accompa- 
nying rights and obligations from his parents and cannot change his rank through 
personal qualities or achievements There being no provision for individual social 
mobility, the individual cannot rise or fall in the caste system, not even through 
intermarriage for the castes are rndc^amous A caste sysicm represents the most 
rigid type of social stratification, in its fully developed form it has been Approxi- 
mated only in India . . ., but casiclike or quasicastc systems have occurred in 
various societies whenever one or more social strata have tended to evolve into 
closed, endogamous groups. 

The second type of stratification system, that of estates, typically occurs in 
feudal societies where social organization revolves around a specific form of land 
tenure — land is held on condition of military service and a man’s social position 
depends on his relationship to the land. An estate system consists of a hierarchy of 
several sodal strata which are clearly distinguished and rigidly set off from one 
another by law and custom. Characteristically, estate systems manifest the fol- 
lowing general hierarchical arrangements: At the top stands a royal family and a 
landholding, hereditary military anstoaacy, closely followed by an allied 
priesthood, ranking on a par with the secular nobility. Below them are merchants 
and craftsmen, while free peasants and unfree serfs form the broad bottom strata 
Each estate has clearly defined rights and duties, and social position is usually 
inherited. However, individuals may legally change their estates under certain cir- 
cumstances Thus the king may confer a title nobility on a commoner, or the 
daughter of a wealthy merchant n»ay marry into the aristocracy. To be sure, mar- 
riages between persons of different estate arc rare, but they are not absolutely pro- 
hibited as in a caste system. Again, a serf may be freed by his master, or an excep- 
tionally bright peasant lad may advance his rank by entering the priesthood or the 
military service, both of which function as channels of upward mobility. Estates, 
then, arc less rigid than castes, but since this form of stratification is based upon a 
stable agricultural economy, estate systems tend to be static and fixed. Hereditary 
transmission of social position is the rule and social mobility, though possible 
within the legal definitions of a ^ven system, is difficult and limited. . . . 

Finally, m a c/ass system, the sodal hierarchy is based primarily upon differ- 
ences in monetary wealth and income. Sodal classes are not sharply marked off 
from each other nor are they demarcated by tangible boundaries. Unlike estates 
they have no legal standing, individuals cJ all classes being in principle equal 
before the law. Consequently there are no legal restraints on the movement of 
individuals and families from one class to another. The same is true of intermar- 
riage which, vvhile it may be frowned upon and informally discouraged, is not 
prevented by law or insuperable sodal pressures. Unlike castes, sodal dasses are 
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noi organized, closed social groups. Rather they are aggregates of persons with 
similar amounts of wealth and property and similar sources of income. 

The differences in wealth and income are expressed in different ways of life: 
patterns of consumption, types of education, speech, manners, dress, tastes, and 
other cultural attributes. In turn these differences give rise to the formation of 
status groups, informal social groups whose members view each other as equals 
because they share common understandings, as expressed in similar attitudes and 
similar modes of behavior, and who treat or r^ard outsiders as social superiors or 
inferiors Thus in a class society there develops a hierarchy of status groups which 
IS interrelated but not identical with the hierarchy of classes The reciprocal and 
changing relationships between classes and status groups result in a highly 
complex stratification structure. . . . 

. .(Ajs a general type class systems are less rigid than estate or caste systems 
The different classes, and to a lesser extent the status groups, arc highly per- 
meable. 'Fhcrc IS a considerable amount of movement up and down the class and 
status hierarchies. Although the individual acquires his initial position by birth, 
this ascription does not nccessanly determine his later social rank, which can be 
changed through the acquisition or loss of wealth and other attainments As a 
result, class societies arc apt to be highly competitive and fluid, since individuals 
and families may compete for wealth and social position on the basis of personal 
qualities and achievements as well as through inheritance. 


DIMENSIONS Of 
SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


. .In preceding straufication systems, 
despite their many concrete differences, the 
various soaal strata were set off from each 


IN MODERN SOCIETY other by tlear-cul lines of demarcauon 
Members of different strata were distinguished 
not only by differemes in income, wealth, and occupation, but also by distinct 
styles of life Each stratum was characterized by patterns of conduct and behavior 
standards which gave clear recognition to its place in the social hierarchy Dif- 
fering sharply in rank, honor, prestige, and political power, the various strata 
were also separated by severe limits on imermarriage and social intercourse, by a 
sharp sense of sorial disianrc, and by outward symbols of their distinctive ways of 
life. At the same lime, the prevailing ideologies and religious creeds explained and 
jusiifird ihc existing hierarchical arrangements There was thus no difficulty 
either in recognizing a given individual's social posiiion or in perceiving the 
system as a whole 

.Modern class systems arc noi charactcnzcd by such a close and visible 
laiion between economic inequality and differences in auihoriiy. power, ana 
prestige In the highly complex and more loosely inicgraied industrial society, ih* 
prestige, authority, and pov*cr of the individual is not necessarily matched by Im 
economic position ’niii is lo say ihat the inicirclalionship between economic me- 
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quality and the differential distribution of power and prestige is considerably more 
complicaied in modern class systems than ii was. for example, in the feudal estate 
hierarchy. 

Of fundamental sociological importance are the seicral dijjerent dimensions in 
modern systems of stratiRcaiion Each of these dimensions constitutes a separate 
rank order with respect to specific opporiunities by which certain values and ad* 
vantages may be obtained, though these difTerenl rank orders are interrelated. 
Together they account for the wide range of opportunities in modern soaeiies^ 

Class, life chances, and class consciousness 

First, the economte dimension stratifies modern populations according to the 
amount and source of income, which is usually derived from a set of occupational 
activ-ities, the ownership of property, or both. Differences in income, property, and 
occupation divide the members of modern soaciies into several strau or ctasses 
Classes are thus aggregates of individuab and families in similar economic posU 
lions Individuals of the same or similar economic position have identical or simi- 
lar goods and services to offer in the system of production and distribution and 
therefore receive identical or similar monetary rewards in the market place. This 
also means that in modem industrial soacties members of the same economic class 
have similar chances to obtain certain values and opportunities which are of 
primary importance for life and survival. “Everything from the chance to stay 
alive during the first year after birth to the chance to view fine arcs, the chance to 
remain healthy and grow tall, and if sick to get well again quickly, the chance to 
avoid becoming a juvenile delinquent — and very crucially, the chance to complete 
an intermediary or higher educational grade’” — ail these U/e~chances are crucially 
influenced by one’s position in the economic class structure. 

Note, however, that these classes arc neither communities nor organized groups 
but simply aggregates of people possessing similar economic interests. The 
members of a class may or may not be aware of the likeness of their economic 
interests and life chances And even if such awareness does exist, it may inHuence 
their behavior m quite different ways. One consequence of the recognition of a 
shared class situation is class solidarity and class consciousness. In this case the 


•The ocfwsinon presenled in the next paragraphs a tusH essrauaitr on an essay by the German 
sociologist Max Weber, (ranslaied by H. H Gcnh and C Weight Mill) from Max Weber, Eisa)i 
in Socioto/), New York Oxford University Piess, 1946, pp 180-19S For some more recent eUbora- 
uons of Weber's theory see Milton M Gotdoo, “A Syvtem of Social Class AoaI)sis,'' The Oreu' 
Unwerstly Bulleltn, 39, -Vugust t93i: Sejmour M Lipset and Rcinhard Bendu. "Social Status and 
Social Struefure A Re-examiaaiion d Data and Jnterpreuuons,'' Bnltsh Jaumal oj S<jctoio^, 2. 
June and September 1951, pp 50-68. 230-254; Hans Gmh and C Wright Mills. Charorlcr and 
Social struclure. New Ytrlt- Harcouri, Brace & Wo^. 1933. Chap II. and Kurt Mayer. “The 
Theory of Social Classes.” Hon-ard Edueattonai Jtevtew, 23, Summer 1953, pp 149-167, from 
which many ot the above formulations arc taka 
'Gertb and MjIIj, p 313 
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members of a given class come to identify like (individualized) iniercsls as cximmon 
(shared) interests and. perhaps, to organize in such associations as labor unions 
and political parties designed in part to pursue these interests, which in turn, may 
ie.ad to open connici and struggle with people in other class siiualions. but this 
development docs not necessarily take place Class awareness and class con- 
sciousness may lead only to dilTuse reactions For example, industrial workers over 
the world may lend to restrict their production by virtue of a more or less tacit 
agreement, but whether or not they band together and engage m economic and 
political class anion and class warfare depends on a number of circumstances, pri- 
marily, perhaps, on whether they consnously recognize the causal connections 
between their life chances and the siruciure of the economic order which deter- 
mines them. Concerted action also depends on the availability of an ariiculaie 
leadership and the physical possibilities of organizing and .icting in unison Often 
one or all of these factors are lacking, and there may be many additional reasons 
which prevent the rise of class consciousness and class action despite the factual 
existence of sharp class dilTerenitals in the distribution of income and property 
Whether or not class consaousness and class action arise from a given class 
situation is always a matter to be determined by study of concrete cases . 

Status and status groups 

A second dimension of siratihration in modern societies is the status order. The 
term j/aiu/ as used in this study refers to the dtjJertttUaUon oj prestige and def- 
erence among individuals and groups m a soaety. 

Now prestige rests upon interpersonal recognition, always involving at least one 
individual who claims deference and another who honors the claim A person’s 
claim to prestige and his position m the prestige hierarchy generally depend upon 
the way in which his behavior is evaluated by the members of his own community 
Therefore, prestige hierarchies arc usually of a local character Individuals who 
occupy a similar position in the status hierarchy of a local community tend to form 
status groups-, that is, they treat each other as soaal equals, encouraging the inter- 
marriage of their children, jenning the same clubs and associations, and partici- 
pating together m such informal activities as visiting, dances, dinners, and recep- 
tions However, some status hierarchies may also be nationwide or even interna- 
tional, involving, for example, a person’s status as a statesman, a film actor, a 
sports hero, or a scientist In fact, there arc as many status hierarchies as there are 
distinguishable patterns of interpersonal relations * 

Of paramount sociological importance is the realization that in modern societies 
the economic order and ihe status order are closely related but not identical; 
classes and status groups must be carefully distinguished. However, although the 
two dimensions are distinct, the status order to a high degree is conditioned by the 
class structure, and in its turn reacts upon it The reason for this lies in the fact 

‘C/ Lipscl and Btndix. p 249 
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that since economic factors necessarily play a primary role in industrial societies, 
people maintain intimate social relations largely with others in similar economic 
positions Social intercourse, intermarriage, and participation in clubs and other 
organizations lend to be restricted to others in one’s own economic bracket. There- 
fore a close correspondence is often found between class position and rank in the 
status hierarchy, \teatthy people generally possessing high prestige. But no exact 
correspondence and, in fact, frequent discrepancies exist between an individual's 
class position and his standing in the prestige hierarchy. Such discrepancies cannot 
be explained in static terms but should be understood dynamically as the result of 
an individual's mobility along only some of the slratihcaiion dimensions or of an 
established social distinction between the class and status hierarchies as a whole. 

A status group is characterized by specific behavior patterns, a definite “style of 
hfe," which must be adhered to by those who wish to belong to it. Linked with 
this expectation are tendencies toward closure, as manifested in restrictions on inter- 
marriage and social participation of those who “don’t act right’’ and therefore 
do not belong When restnedons of (his kind result in complete group endogamy 
and full closure, status groups uke on castelike features Hut in modern societies 
this development is confined for the most part to differences which are defined as 
“ethnic" or “racial." 

In general, the efi'ect of status hierarchies seems to be the stabilization of the 
existing class structure, their function in this in^ance being the legitimation of 
class positions. Thus groups which have attained high economic positions usually 
attempt to solidify these positions by restricting status recognition and excluding 
others from access to the status symbols which they try to monopolize.* The result 
IS that while high status is dependent in the long run upon high class position — 
the maintenance of a prestigeful style of life costs money — there is no necessary 
correspondence between them at any given time. A fishmonger, for example, who 
has acquired wealth through skillful operations in the impersonal market, may not 
be accepted as a sodal equal without reservations by the “blucbloods’’ of Boston’s 
Beacon Hill or Philadelphia’s Main Line, however faithfully he imitates their 
style of life. But they may acc^t bis descendants who have been educated in the 
conventions of their status groups and who have not dirtied their own hands by 
manual labor. And the reverse also holds, impoverished descendants of old 
Southern plantation families, for instance, may retain their high status reputation 
for several generations after their wealth has been lost and receive more deference 
from more people than wcll-to^lo newcomers who lack the appropriate grand- 
parents. In the long run, however, the style of life required by high status neces- 
sarily depends upon commensurate class position, and in the course of time, the 
broken-down aristocrat becomes simply broken-down and the son of the nouveau 
riche fishmonger becomes a man of “clean, old wealth.”'* 


•Lipsei and Bendix, pp. 249-250. 
'*Genh and Mills, p 317. 
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The mterreiations helween the dimensions of class and status are thus dynamic, 
reciprocal, and in constant flux Status groups tend to grow strong and to hinder 
and retard the operation of sheer economic forces when economic conditions arc 
rclaiii’c!)' stable. By the same lolten, significant economic changes tend lo weaken 
status restrictions and may even break down cxisung prestige distinctions ah 
together An illuminating example d the operation of cross pressures between 
class and status systems in American society can be seen in the use of restrictive 
covenants by which established presiigdul groups sometimes attempt to keep out 
“undesirable elements” who have risen in the class structure to the point where 
they can afford to purchase high status symbols in the form of property in the best 
residential areas. Here class mobiliiy is defined as a threat to ihc privileged pos* 
iiion and stability of the high status groups, who wield the resinaive covenant as 
a defensive weapon. And where donunani groups are successful in keeping out the 
“nouveaux riches,” these ncwtvmers often form parallel status hierarchies, devel- 
oping iheir own exclusive residential sections and organizing their own Junior 
Leagues, country clubs, and resorts 

Power 

A third dimension of social stratification is the pouvr structure We have 
defined power as the ability to control the behavior of others Sociologically, 
power rrfers especially to the control which certain groups and individuals are 
able to exercise over the life chances of others 

The unequal distribution of power in modern soaety is linked with both the 
class and the status hierarchies, the connection between economic position and the 
ability to exercise povvcr being espeaally close Entrepreneurial and property- 
owning upper classes obviously hold great power over job markets, their in- 
vestmenl dcasions and market operations aifecting the life chances of large 
numbers of others Bui in urban-industrial societies such immense power rarely 
goes unchallenged. The propcrtyless wage earners may organize labor unions and 
farmers may band together m associauons in an effort to offset the indusirialisis’ 
pow er by ihc exercise of countervailing power " 

In the ensuing maneuvering and struggle different cbsscs and interest groups 
cJten seek to transform economic power into political povver in order to influence 
or determine the policies or activities of the state This is accomplished directly 
through political parties, which may represent the interest of a speafic class, a 
typical situation in many European countries, or more indirectly through the ac- 
tivities tif organized pressure groups and loUsics, a common device in the United 
Stales Ii should be noted, however, that ability lo wield economic and political 


"tw in »rul>»n of tht corxrvt J counimailiax !>■■»« %ee John K Gjlbcjiih .Imrncan Cap!- 
Iiilnm B.WOO lloughion MilTlinC^ 1952 
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power is not identical with its actual exercise. Whether or not 3 given class or 
interest group transforms its potential power into actual power depends upon a 
number of factors, including the otqective conditions and opportunities, the will 
and purpose, and finally the skill and judgment of its leaders.'^ 

A close connection also exists between power and prestige. Generally the very 
fact that individuals or groups hold positions in which they can make important 
dedsions that afTcct the lives of others brings the power-holders a good deal of 
prestige. This obviously applies to those who hold key economic positions, but 
prestige is not confined to the economically powerful. A large amount of power 
today is also exercised by those who head other large-scale hierarchical organiza- 
tions, such as the government, the armed forces, labor unions, and the church. 
These are organizations of varying prestige in modern society. A successful mili- 
tary or political career often bestows both power and prestige upon an individual 
which he can then "cash in'* and use 10 acquire high economic position if he so 
desires Thus retired generals and heads of government agencies, though not labor 
leaders as a rule, may Bnd open doors to the very top levels of the corporate busi- 
ness hierarchy. 

Again, the relationship between the distribution of povver, class structure, and 
status hierarchy is highly dynamic. In stable periods inost people occupy quite 
similar positions in all three hierarchies, and the three dimensions overlap closely. 
But when social change is rapid because of technological or economic shifts or 
war, this correlation is disturbed and numerous disaepancies occur. A vvhole class 
may rise at the expense of another, established status groups may be challenged by 
new groups who have suddenly acquired wealth and power, and many individuals 
may find that they have moved along the different dimensions of stratification at 
unequal rates of speed. 

Social mobility 

This brings us, finally, to another concept of fundamental importance in the 
analysis of modern social stratification, social mobtluy. Social mobility refers to 
the possibility of individuals moving up and down the class, status, and povver 
hierarchies. 

. . .ITjhe frequency and extent to whidi individuals move between social strata 
is one of the crucial criteria used to distinguish the major types of stratification 
systems' caste, estate, and class To be sure, some mobility up and down the social 
ladder exists in every society, includii^ India where, notwithstanding the rigid 
caste system, whole castes and subcastes, as well as some individuals, rise and fall 
in the rank hierarchy. As we have seen, social mobility also exists in estate 
systems, but there it is rigidly circumscribed and limited and usually involves a 


'icy. Certh and Mills, pp 328-3M, and lapKI aul Bendu. pp. 249-254 
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change m legal status Only in modern class systems where formal and legal bar- 
riers are absent and where equality of opportunity is an officially acknowledged 
ideal, is social mobility viewed as commonplace and normal According to demo- 
cratic ideology a person's social position should depend solely upon his own 
qualiiics and achievements and he should be free to rise above or fall below his 
parents’ class and status groups in accordance with his personal capacities Cor- 
respondingly, social classes should consist merely of temporary aggregates of indi- 
viduals who happen to have achieved similar social positions at any particular 
time In reality, of course, modern class systems deviate considerably from these 
ideals The extent to which it is actually possible for individuals lo move between 
classes and status groups is a matter of empirical study in each concrete case 


7 2 INTRODUCTION 

The excerpt that follows surveys the existing evidence on the relationship 
between social class on the one hand and various areas of behavior and experience 
on the other, underlining the extent to wtuch the former limns and shapes virtually 
every aspect of the latter. The authors locate the core of this effect in the family 
and then detail the manner in which the most fundamental elements of life— food, 
clothing, shelier— as well as those more obviously linked to the social 
ertvironment — values, attitudes, beliefs — are differentiated by the family's social 
class status 

In addition to the empirical information it conveys, this selection effectively 
translates "social class" from a static category into a meaningful aspect of psycho- 
logical as well as social and cultural experience In the light of the evidence re- 
viewed here, it is clear that the mdividuars very concept of himself, the way he 
structures every experience, what he wants arid expects from himself and others, 
how he interprets others' behavior— -all these processes which we tend (o think of 
as personalty unique are. instead, sysiemattcany differentiated by the mdividuars 
family's social-class standing Previous chapters have already emphasized the fact 
that what an individual "is" is very specific to the cultural context in which he lives 
arxl develops. This selection goes further, showing that the particular cultural 
context which is relevant to each individual ts one small portion of that encom- 
passed by the entire society, and that ns contem and boundaries are largely defined 
in terms of social class 

The necessity for emphasizing the pervasive effect of social class is especially 
great in American society Our awareness of this effect lends to be dimmed and 
even negated by our democratic values arxJ by the belief which commonly follows 
from them, that social class does not exist in America — or at least that it certainly 
IS not important Thus it does not come easily to us to interpret another person s 
behavior paaly in terms of his soo<M class or to explain differences between our- 
selves and others in terms of the different learnings that our different social class 
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environments heve produced As the Indian siirdents. reported on by Lambert and 
Bressler (Selection 5 3). did with respect to Americans, so are we likely to do with 
respect to those horn another soaal dess, namely, to view their behavior in terms 
of our own culture, interpreting and evaluating it in terms of our own premises The 
cultural gaps between classes are not necessarily any smaller than those between 
naiionalities, but they are less likely to be recognized because we tend to think that 
they should not exist 

The guidance worker's role is likely to put him in a position quite frequently of 
interacting across the cultural gap that sepatates different classes. Given all the 
combinations of religion, ethnic origm. mcome. occupation, etc., that occur in Ameri- 
can society, he is likely to deal with the products of a variety of other back- 
grounds. so that the problem will arise whatever his own standing on the social- 
class scale At the same time, the obiectives of his role make the possible conse- 
quences of such Cultural gaps particulaiiy serious. The attitudes and intentions at- 
tributed to him by those he tries to help will crucially affect the success of his 
efforts, and the content of these attributions will depend on the class-determined 
learnings about people that these individuals bring with them. Conversely, the in- 
terpretation that the guidance worker places on their behavior — the kinds of rea- 
sons he posits to explain their problems, their leactions, their statements — will be 
the basis of his professional effons. but unless >t is deliberately disciplined, this 
interpretation will reflect the guidance worker's own social class learnings. It may 
thus be as inappropriate to the individuals concerned as their views of him are to 
him 

No single essay can take note of all the aspects to which social class is relevant 
nor can it even begin to suggest the full subtlety and complexity of its effects. 
What the ensuing selectron should accomplish, however, is to impress the reader 
with the importance and pervasiveness of these effects arKf to sensitize him to the 
need for making social class a major dimension of the context in terms of which he 
views other individuals 


7.2 SOCIAL CLASS DIFFERENCES * 
Robert J. Havigbiirst and Berittce T^eugarten 


. . .[Tlhc family acts to teach the child the culture and subculture to \\hich he 
belongs. In the gross sense, a child bom into an American family learns the Ameri- 
can culture. He learns to speak rather than Spanish; to cat with a fork 


'Kubcrl J Havi;hur!>< and Birnicc L Xei^anen. “Scxial Class Diffcrencn." Saculy and Riu- 
caUon, Boston .Mlyn and Bacon, 1962. pp 103-i II. t3S-14t, 3aS-5S9, 563-575. 578-579. 
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rather than with chopsticks, to dress m a suit rather than a bearskin; to cry when 
he is sad rather than to smile. He learns how to talk, walk, and think in ways that 
are disunclivcly American He learns not only the overt behaviors; he learns also 
the social, moral, and economic values of the culture how children relate to 
adults, and how men relate to women; how to curb his af't’rcssucness and yet to 
cultivate his competitiveness, how to develop loyalties and how to seek for self- 
achievement The overall expectancies and way of life of the culture are trans- 
mitted to the child through the family, any child raised in an American family 
emerges as an American 

The family also teaches the child its own variation of the culture, . which wc 
[refer io| as the subculture. Thus a child born into a farm family learns to 
behave in somewhat different ways from the child born into a city family, the child 
born into a Catholic family learns a sotncwhai difTcrcni set of values from the 
child born into a Protestant family, the child born into a japancse-Amencan 
family learns something dilFercnt from the child born into a Mcxiian-Amcritan 
family; and the child born into an upper-class family learns a different way of life 
from the child born into a lower-class family Ethnic, religious, racial, and social 
groups maimain their difTcrentes through time to the extent to which they provide 
iheir offspring with different and distinctive patterns of thought and action 


SOCIAL CLASS 
DIFFERENCES 


We have indicated that different social classes 
America have somewhat diifereni ways of 
life differcni behavior, values, attitudes, dif- 
IN FAMtLY LtFg ferem goals and expectations. Nowhere are 
social class differences so clearly seen as within 
the family setting The family, furthermore, as compared with other soaal institu- 
tions, IS most intimately bound up with the social structure. Not only arc class 
differences clearly reflecied in family patterns, but the family reinforces and 
modifies the social-class structure in a direct way. This is true because any given 
family trains its offspring m its own way of life W’hile there is much social mo- 
bility from one class to another, middle-class families, by and large, train their 
children in middle-class ways and ihrse children grow up to be adults who lead 
middle-class lives Lower-class families tram their children m lower-class ways 
and these children in turn grow up to lead lowef<iass lives Thus our social-class 
system produces wide variations in family life, and these, m turn, maintain the 
social-class system. 

While the differences in family life between various social classes arc many, we 
shall illustrate only a few It should not be assumed, from the descriptions to 
follow, that all families at a given soual-class level arc alike There is noi only a 
great range of difTcrencc from individual family to individual family, there are alw 
group differences within social classes related to ethnic, religious, geographic 
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factors; and, as will be described below, difTcrenccs related to entrepreneurial or 
bureaucratic orientations. 

The physical setting 

The physical setting varies enormous!)- from class to class. One has onlj- to con- 
sider ihc housing t>pical for lower-class rojnilies in a slum area of New York or 
Chicago, as compared with that of a middle-class family living in a house in a 
suburban community Lower-class children in urban areas groic up in living 
quarters that are not only aesthetically unattractive and unhygienic, but also 
provide little privacy for the child by day or by night. There is little play space 
indoors or outdoors. Not only is a single family crowded into a few rooms, but 
many families arc CTOvvdcd together, allowing little in the way of family privacy or 
insularity against neighbors. 

The basic necessities 

Family life differs also from one social class to another as regards the basic neces- 
sities of life food, shelter, heat, iight, and clothing Davis has pointed out; 

One of the most basic (iiiTcrcitves in miHivaiion liewtcrn louer-elaM and middle-dass 
people is their aiiiiude mw.ird eating Omni; loiftc greater Kturiiy of iheir food supply, 
middle-ilass people eat more r^ulatly They therefore have learned lo eat more 
sparingly at any given time, because they know they are certain of their next meal 1 hey 
have also develigicd a conscientious taboo upon "overeating''; they feel some guilt about 
getting fat and about uhai they rail "raiding then eljox." 

Slum people, however, have a very unceriain food supply. Their fear that they mil not 
get enough to eat develops soon after the nursing period. 1 herefore, when the supply it 
plcmiful. they eat at much as they can hold They "pock food away" in themselves as a 
protection against the shortage which will develop before the next payday. 1 hey vsish to 
gel fat as a protection against tuberculosis and physical weakness Basically, the origin of 
this atliludc toward eating is ihcir deep fear cif siarvaiion. 

Just as foad-anxietf is hr mare orgenr in lower-class than it is in middle-class society, 
so is the anxiety which is aroused by the danger of evirtion from shelter, ilie danger of 
having too little sleep, the danger of being cold, and the danger of being in the dark. The 
middic-class individual is rekuively tenain that he will have enough coal or light, he 
buys his coal by the ton or ifie five tons; he bums rive or ten electric lights But the 
lower-ilass person’s hold upon 6re for healing is on a day-to-day or weck-to-wrek basis. 
He buys loal by the bushel, or liy the five bushels, or by one ton loads. Every week or so, 
therefore, he has to face the fear of being coU, and of h.tvi/tg fiis children cold (Davis, 
Jpas. pp. 2.f-2i>>. 

While the above description may seem sennewhat overstated, since there are 
very few persons in America today, even at the (owest socioeconomic levels, who 
lack the basic necessities of hfr. still it serves to dramatize the point under 
discussion . . . 
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In their rfForts to le.ith, loMcr-elass parents punish their children with great 

energ) and frequeniy and reward them seldom . . . 

loMcr-clais bo) in Nairhe^, Fiftectt years old. telU the inicruewer that he has failed 
the Hfih grade twice, “hlserytime 1 giis home from school, my papa say [ ain't goin* to be 
nothin' nohow, but he whips me jes' the same.*’ . . . 

I'he source of discipline in a lower-class famil) changes rrcquenily from mother to 
father, to aunt, to grandmother, to uncle or lo an older child. But whoever the discipli- 
narian at any given moment may be, he Is rertain to believe that the way to make a child 
learn is to Ixiat him. Locking the child in the house or withdrawing his play privileges 
may be used, but whippings are incviubtc no matter tvhat other forms of punishment 
the child may have to suifer. A lower-rJass mother in New Orleans says of her son of 
thirteen, “He went out when I lotd him not to. 1 tried to choke his neck off when I got 
him “ Equally typical was the woman who said of her son, ”[ can't understand why he 
IS so bad 1 licks him all the time" (Davis and Uollard, 1940, pp. 267-68). 

Not only are lower-class children, white as well as Negro, disciplined through 
physical punishment, but they arc (aught to use physical aggression themselves. 
Here is the comment of a white mother who was called in by a teacher lo discuss 
her boy’s behavior diificuUies: 

Of course, he's a fighter. He'd better be. His dad and all of us would be ashamed of 
him otherwise. Be better and faster than the next feiiow, is w hat we tell him. \Vhy even 
my little girl, Kuihie— she's learning to hit and hit hard A giri has to learn to take care 
of herself, too, and she'd better learn while she’s young. 

In a middle-class family, parents tell their children it's wrong to Rght — “If 
anybody hits you, come and tell me, but don’t be a rowdy.” 

The dilTerences in the types of punishment used by parents in different soaal 
classes and the types of behavior which they punish are reflections of actual differ- 
ences in values between these two groups. Kohn (1959, I, II}, in a study of the 
values and use of auchoricy by lower- and middle-class parents in Washington, 
D.C-, found that lower-class mothers used physical punishment in an attempt to 
change behavior which they did not consider rcspenable and thus to fit their 
children to the mold of respectatnlity. Middle-class mothers, on the other hand, 
placing the highest value on internal standards and controls, used a calculated 
holding-out and withdrawal of affection to create the pressures needed lo change 
the child's behavior. In deciding whether or not to punish a child's misbehavior, 
middle-class parents tend to consider the child’s motives and feelings; while 
working-class parents focus on the act itself. The middle-class child is likely to be 
punished for loss of self-control; the working-class child, for disobeying the parent. 


CHILD-REARING 

PRACTICES 


We have said that, from an overall point of 
view, the family teaches the child the culture 
and the subculture to which he belongs. In the 
learning and teaching that go on within the family, a whole variety of processes of 
soaal learning are at work. . . .There is formal and informal teaching; there is the 
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use of rewards and punishments, there is didactic teaching, there is imitation and 
identification. One way in which the family teaches the child the particular set of 
iKhaviors, values, and attitudes that are its own — one way the child becomes soaal- 
ired — IS through the child-training practices that parents use 
For example, Davis and Maiighursi (1946) studied the ways in which lower- 
class and middle-class families m Chicago trained their children in respect to 
feeding and weaning, toilet-training, sexual modesty, and the conirol of impulse 
life m such areas as cleanliness, care of property, and respect for authority They 
found that lower-class mothers breast-fed their babies more often than middle- 
class, they weaned their babies later; they started loilct-tr.iming later, they al- 
lowed the child greater indulgence of impulse life, such as allowing the child to 
stop taking naps at an earlier age and to begin to go to movies at night at an 
eariicT age Middle-class mothers set higher achievement goals for their children. 
the child was expected to dress himself at an early age, to help with household 
chores such as washing dishes, to do well in school, and to take on various other 
respunsibiliues earlier than the lower-class child 'Fbesc investigators concluded 
that the middle class is more rigid than the lower class in its child-training, more 
aihievcmcnt-minded, more demanding of the child 

A few years later, NUccoby and Gibbs (1954) undenook a similar study, but 
upon a sample of Boston mothers While they used a somewhat difFercnl interview 
form, about half the questions were the same as those asked in the Chicago study 
'Hiere were some agreements between the Chicago and Boston findings (ffavig- 
hursl and Davis, 1955), but Maccoby and Gibbs found fewer overall differences 
between soaal classes than were found in the earlier study, and they concluded, 
contrary to Davis and llaiighursi. that u is the middle class that is more “p^''* 
missive” m child-rearing 

A number of recent inscstigaiors (Unman. Moore, and Picrce-Joncs, 1957. 
White, 1957, Miller and Swanson, 1958) have aiicmpled to resolve the question 
raised by the Chicago and Harvard studies as to whether or not there has been an 
actual change over time in middle-class chtld-rcanng practices These later studies 
have all had results which in general support the conclusions reached in the 
Harvard study Bronfenbrenner (1958). summaruing some 18 maior studies 
earned out over a 25-ycar period, concludes that there has been a general shift 
toward greater permissiveness in infant care in the middle class and that, in re- 
lation to child training, there have been changes toward greater permissiveness, 
more tolerance of the child's impulses and desires, and freer expression of affcccion 
by the mother In addition, middle-class mothers were found to have higher expec- 
tations for their children, to rely more on punishment techniques which involve 
t)ie threat of loss of lave, and lo be more cqualiianan than lower-class mothers 

At the same time, while these differences do exist, Bronfenbrenner also reports 
that over the past 25 years there has been a narrowing of the differences between 
the vxial classes 

At least two factors appear to have played causal roles both in narrowing the 
gap lietMccn the classes and in bringing about major changes m middle-class 
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child-rearing practices. The first is the widespread dissemination of “expert” 
advice on child rearing through the mass media; the second is the change in <\iiicri* 
can value patterns, often described os the shift from an entrepreneurial to a 
bureaucratic value orientation. . . . 

Social-class factors 

The peer group also refleas the social smuture of the wider society. Social-class 
diflcrcnccs not only operate in the adult soa'ay but operate also in the soa'ety of 
children and adolescents. 

Htc first study of soa'al-class difTcrenccs in the child's society was made in 
Joncsvilte. There Neuganen found that fifth- and sixth-grade children (all of 
whom were together in the same school), when asked who were their best friends, 
most often named children above them in social class, then, second, children from 
their own soa'al class. Few choices were made downward in (he sodal scale, with 
the result that most lower-class children were chosen only by others of their own 
social status. Similarly, as regarded reputation, children ascribed favorable person- 
ality traits to children of the higher social classes; and unfavorable personality 
traits to the children from lower social classes. There was a consistent relationship 
between social class and reputation: as one moved up the social scale, from lower- 
lower to upper-middle class, children received coosisienti)' higher proportions of 
mentions on favorable charaaerisiics and consistently lower proportions on unfa- 
vorable ones. 

Among lemh* and eleventh-graders in Jonesviile, social-class differences were 
also clearly operative, but in somev«hat more complex ways. Here, where a large 
proportion of lower-cUass children had already dropped out of school, adolescents 
also chose upward or horizontally on the social scale, but seldom downveard, in 
seleaing their friends. Adolescents of upper sodal status, while less uniformly re- 
garded by their classmates in favorable leniis, v«crc nevertheless in the limelight so 
far as sodal visibility is concerned. Lower-class adolescents vvere rarely men- 
tioned, either positively or negatively (Neuganen, 1949). 

Subsequent studies showed similar findings as regards the influence sodal 
class upon the child's and the adolescent’s sodal groups. Thus, HolUngshead, sfu- 
d)ing adolescents in Elmtown, found that clique relationships refleaed the social- 
class position of the adolescents’ families. Three out of five dlquc relationships 
were within single sodal classes; and only one out of twenty-five crossed more 
than one sodal-class line. Dating patterns also followed social-class lines clearly 
and consistently (Hollingshead, 1949, pp. 212, 231). 

Similarly, Stendler, stud)ing the cluldrcn of Brasstown, found that v^hile >oung 
children crossed sodal-class lines in dwosing their school assodates, their general 
tendency was to choose out-of-school friends from within their own social class 
(Stendler, 1949). 

Sodal dass may, in some instances at least, outweigh skin color as a faaor that 
influences children's perceptions rJ each other. Weddington (1958) carried out a 
carefully designed study of the ways in which seven-) ear-olds and ten-)car-oMs 
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assigned favorable and unfavorable traits A picture technique was devised in 
which white and Negro individuals of obviously middle and lower class were pre- 
sented in pairs, and the child was asLed, “Which of these two people is more 
honest’ Smart? Noisy’” and so on The children assigned traits more in terms of 
social class than in terms of color While this study differs from the others just 
described in that it focuses not on actual friendship choices, but upon what are 
probably children’s stereotypes, nevertheless such stereotyped perceptions proba- 
bly play a role in the child’s interaction patterns 

The extent to which awareness of sonal-class differences operates in the minds 
of children and adolescents may be expected to vary not only with age, but with 
type of community. Sargent, in studying Ventura, a California community of 
about 18,000 population, found less class consciousness and fewer class dislinc- 
uons among adults than in clues in other parts the country Correspondingly, 
among fifth- and sixth-grade children, repeating the same approach as was used in 
Joncsville, he found less of a trend among children to differentiate along social- 
class lines Table 1 shows the differences between Jonesville and Ventura children. 


TABLE 1 SOCIAL CLASS ANO CHILDRENS REPUTATIONS 
IN TWO COMMUNITIES 



Jonesville CreOes 5-6 
(all in one schooll 

Vemura. Grenes 5-6 
(threa schools) 

percent o! 
childien 

percent ot votes 
received on tsvoreble 

percent ot 
children 

percent of voles 
received on favorable 

Upper middle 

6 

19 


20 

Lower middle 

17 

27 


47 

Upper-tower 

62 

60 

34 

30 

Uwer lower 

15 

** 

5 

3 


Souret Svgeni 1953 ltdipM) 


The extent to which sodai-siaius diHcrcnces arc reflected within peer groups 
may also be expected to vary wjib iJic school setting. In a school that draws 
children from a rclaiivcly narrow range of social classes, class lines within the 
school group may be minimal At the same time, the pupils may feel themselves 
clearly marked off from ciiher groups in the wider community; as in one school in 
an all upper-middle-class neighborhood, where a first-grader reported to the 
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visitor, “Well, you see, it’s going to be Chnstmas pretty soon, and our school is 
making presents for poor kids. Every room is making presents, and then they’ll all 
be put in a big truck, and somebody will drive the truck over to where those 
people are. and then those poor kids on have these things and have some fun.” 

In a school whose pupils come from a variety of backgrounds, the so-called heter- 
ogeneous school, social-class lines within the school group may be relatively 
clear-cut, as in Jonesv tile; or relatively blurred, as in many a school where there is 
an explicit policy of minimizing social-class factors among pupils, and where the 
policy is successfully implemented. . . . 
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7 3 INTRODUCTION 

This selection examines one stiaium ol the American class structure, the 
working class The authors' purpose is to dispel what they consider to be some 
common misconceptions of what workers are hke and to replace them with a view 
that IS consistent with the facts arvd concerns of workers' daily lives Thus, their 
discussion conveys the sense that there is a certain logic to the basic themes of 
working class life in relation to ns physical, social, and economic realities. This is 
consistent with the authors' belief that "the nature ol the conditions of working- 
class lives (jobs, opportunities, family structure) affects behavior more than has 
been frequently realized ‘ The analysis m this article is explicitly oriented toward 
structural and cognitive factors, rather than toward "motivational-psychological'af- 
factual'' ones It is thus espeaally enlightervmg to note the extent to which psycho- 
logical processes are encompassed within the insights produced by this analysis In 
each case, however, references to psychologicai processes link them to the social 
and cultural context in which they occur, leading to an integrated picture of how 
the relationship between the individual worker end the working-class environment 
IS produced and sustained 

Many of the characteristics that Miller and Riessman attribute to the worker 
have important implications for guidance counselors and, indeed, for educators 
generally Some of these are clearly obstacles standmg between the working-class 
child and his attainment of formal education Others, however, if responded to ap- 
propriately by the various individuals who make up the child's school environment 
are just as clearly possible bases for positive outcomes One of the more obvious 
obstacles is the worker's negative attitude toward "talk" and absuacl ideas and the 
emphasis on practical results This ts likely to interfere in several ways Regardless 
of interest, positive attitude, and high I Q.. a child who is not attuned to exploring 
ideas for their own sake and to working toward them as goals, rather than using 
them incidentally as means, may find himself constantly missing the point of what 
he IS supposed to learn even as he senses that he is brighter and more interested 
than others who have no ditricully One likely outcome of such a situation is that 
the child will begin to experience the school and all that is associated with it as 
part of an alien world to which he cartnot gatn entry, and thus see as validated his 
family s initial attitude of remoteness and estrangement from education 
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Such a child, however, also has other attitudes which, if tapped, could start a 
spiral process in quite a different direction This article suggests, for example, that 
he IS likely, on the one hand, to have art “exaggerated respect for the ability of the 
learned" and. on the other, that he will probably be especially responsive to per- 
sonal attention and expressions of personal interest toward him Together, these 
two attitudes make it seem quite possible that a skillful teacher, by helping the 
child through his first frustrations, could establish a warm relationship with him. 
fostering a sense of personal connection with the new world to which he is 
exposed, a belief that his own abilities will serve him well in i(. and a desire to use 
and develop these abilities and become “learned" himself 

Such an accomplishment, of course, might create different and even greater 
problems for the child If he becomes academically motivated and is successful, he 
might develop vocational aspirations that his parents might oppose as impractical. 
The conflict that might thus be engendered could be considerable, the parents 
seeing the school as leading their child astray and responding with attempts to 
forcibly impose their own views, and the child torn between his new desires and 
his well-learned belief that parents must be obeyed Attempts on the part of 
teachers and counselors to persuade the pe/ents in such a ease that they were 
harming their child would tend to confirm thee attitudes and antagonize them 
further, accentuating the conflicting pressures on the child. 

Although this article deals with only one portion of the class structure, the same 
kind of analytic description would be possible for eny other ponion. revealing the 
many points at which subcultural differences can operate (or and against the at- 
tainment of educational values. What this one example of such analysis should 
convey is a sense of the coherent and integrated nature of the many pressures that 
comprise an individual's social-class culture and of the role of these pressures m 
determining the consequences of all die indivutuaTs experiences 


7.3 THE WORKING CLASS SUBCULTURE: 
A NEW VIEW' 

Sutherland Mller and 7raiik Jiiessman 


A decade and a half ago the itorking class was depicted by Allison Davis and 
Robert J. Havighurst^ as permissive and indulgent toward ihcir children and free of 

'SuiherbTKi .\ 1 . MilJcr and F/ank Rirunun. •'The Working Class Suixxiliuce a Sew 
9.1961, pp S6-97. 

'Allison Davis and Robert,!. Uavighursi. ‘'Social Class and Color Diirerences in Child Rcarmi-,” 
Amrruan S"nohgi<al firuew. 11, Detonber 1946. pp. 69S-710. 
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ihe emotional strain of imputse-inhibiuon which characterized the middle class in 
the United States Indeed, it was felt by many that the middle class had much to 
envy and imitate in the working class * This romantic view of the tvorking class has 
faded It is now asserted that the wwking class (usually termed the "lower class”) is 
incapable of deferring gratification* and conscc^ucntly unable to make m3|or strides 
in improving their conditions Frequently accompanying this view is the belief that 
this lower class is "immoral,” “uncivilized,” "promiscuous." "lazy,” “obscene, 
"dirty,” and loud With the rising plane and standard of living of workers has 
come the argument that workers are middle class m their outlook and desires.^ the 
difficulties in attaining full middtc>class status lead to juvenile delinquency on the 
part of those youth who fall back into the working and lower classes' and to authori- 
tarianism on the part of those who rise into the middle class " Recently, a further 
vigorous blow has felled any nouons of desirable characteristics of workers (heir 
economic liberalism is not paralleled by political liberalism for workers are said to 
be more authoritarian in outlook than arc members of the middle class * The free, 
spontaneous worker is now seen as an aggressive, authoritarian, yet fettered person 
The cyclothymic views of workers are more fitting as a topic m the sociology of 
knowledge than they are in the analysis of what workers actually believe and 

'C/ David Rieim.'in in hii iniroduciKin (» £l> Chinoy’v Amrnean ItorCrn end Vuir Dnamt. New 
^ork Doubicday & Company. t9y> 

^Loliii Schneider and Sverre Lysgaard, The Deterred Ctaofteaiion Pailern A Preliminary Slud],” 
American Sociahfical Ruifu-. 18. April 195). pp 142-149 

iThese adjcaivei are taken from Rodman who then goes onto declare "Lama. Cenieri, Warner il 
al , HoUmgshead. Drake and Cayion. West, and Davtd. Gardner and Gardner make ii clear that 
ihi> i> the way the lower clau n viewed within the Untied States, the Henriques and Uraiihwaite 
Mudm make it clear (hat ihi> is the way the lower clast u viewed within ihe Wesl Indies ” Hyman 
Rodman, ‘ On Understanding Lower-Cdau Behaviour." ieetal end £ronemirr Sledies, 8, 

December, 1959 Other authors state ‘One uf the mon venerable siereoiypet has been that applied 
by middle-class people to lower-class people The qualities have Irom lime to lime included lack of 
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practice. In other \sork, vve ha\e criticized in some detail a number of prctailing 
interpretations of workers — the mtddic-class image. the nondeferred gratification 
pattern," the authoritarian view.'* By the nature of criticism, we base not been 
able to present our view of what workers are hke, for they are not simply the 
negative or opposite of prevailing views 

For example, because it is demonstrated that workers' behavior is not consist* 
cnily characterized by an inability to postpone gratifications, we cannot therefore 
conclude that a major characteristic of the working class is having a deferred grati- 
hcaiion pattern It may very well be that the whole issue of deferred gratification 
does not have special relevance to workers’ lues. The concept might seem from a 
sodocentric point of view, where the middle-class observer, in a sense, says. “If I 
were in the workers’ boots, I wouldn't postpone gratification; I would enjoy 
myself while I could in the present and not worry about a future which is pretty 
vague and hopeless anyway.” This thinking does not arise out of the context m 
which workers’ behavior takes place, but rather is imposed upon it. In other 
words, the entire concept of deferred gratification may be inappropriate to under* 
standing the essence of workers' lives. 

In this paper, we can only present a few elements of what we believe is a more 
realistic piaure of workers. This analysis is severely compressed and truncated in 
this presentation and n might be helpful therefore to indicate at the outset an im* 
portanc element of our general orientation. Our stress is much more on cognitive 
and structural factors than on the more commonly cited affectual and motivational 
ones. The nature of the conditions of working-class lives opportunities, 
family structure) affects behavior more than has been frequently realized; simi* 
larly, modes of understanding the environment can be more important than deep- 
seated personality faaors in behavioral patterns. (For example, workers’ low esti- 
mates of opportunities and high expectations risk and loss may be more crudal 
in the unwillingness to undertake certain long-term actions than personality inade- 
quacies involved in a presumed inability to defer gratification.) This is not to 
argue that motivaiional-psycholc^icaf-afrcctuaf variables are unimportant but that 
they have been overstressed while cognitive and structural variables have been 
undcremphasized. The recognition of the importance of the interna} life of man 
has sometimes overshadowed the significance of the more manifest aspects of his 
existence . . 


'”S M. Miller and Frank Ricuman, "Are Workers Middle Class’" Fall 1961 

(rorihconiingl 

"S .M Miller and Frank RieMinao, “The Xoo-Drftrred Crawfication Paiiera .4 Cr;{i,jue,” 
unpublished. 

‘'S. M Milld and Frank Ricssman, “Working-Oai* Auihoriianamsm. A Critique </ Lipsel," 
Snlii/> Journal oj Sociology, forlhcuming 
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BASIC THEMES Before discusstng a few of the themes which 
we think are basic in working-class life, we 
present a brief overall pniurc of wbal we believe are the essential cJiaractcnslics of 
the stable American worker today 

He is traditional, "old fashioned,” somewhat religious, and patriarchal '' The 
worker likes discipline, structure, order, organization and directive, definite 
(strong) leadership, although he does not see such strong leadership in opposition 
to human, warm, informal, personal qualities “ Despite the inadequary of his 
education, he is able to build abstractions, but he does so in a slow, physical 
fashion He reads inefrcciivtly, is poorly informed in many areas, and is often 
quite suggestible, although interestingly enough he is frequently suspicious of 
"talk” and “new fanglcd ideas.” 

iie is family-centered; most of his relationships take place around the large ex- 
tended, fairly cooperative family '* Cooperation and mutual aid are among his 
most important characteristics *’ 

While desiring a good standard of living, he is not attracted to the middle-class 
style of life with its accompanying concern for status and prestige.'* 

He is not class conscious, although aware of class di/Terences While he is 


'‘Tie cruii-iUii K-icale uudics umhirmlr show ihot wurkertare mure likely than middle-ilau indi- 
vidualt 10 siippnri ihe iijicmeni ibal "llie mvu imporunl Oi<n«( a chiM should learn is nlicdience in 
hii psrenis " MaLuby and C>l>U have poinied out ihai wrvVtrs sirtmgly demand resperi and olie- 
dienie from iheir ihildren Eteanrr L Maisolry. Pairieia K Cibbs. n el “Methods of Child Rear- 
ing In Two Social Clasves." fteodingt $n CMd Drivtopmenl. William E Manin and Celia Burns 
Sirndlrr, cds . New Snrk llatcourl Brace Si World. I^SS, pp SBn>96 Ricssman's data induaie 
ihiit nui only parrnis liul older people in general ore to l>c obeyed and respeiicd Sec Frank 
Kiessnian, "Workers' Aluiurlcs towards Pailiripaiiun and Leadership," unpublished Ph 1) disscr- 
lauun in wcial psychology, CotumUa Univeruiy, 19SS AUo Evelyn Millis Duval. "Contcpiinns of 
I’arrnihood." .tnirruon yviirnol«j/5wiJo/of>, LU. Ntrvemhw 19t6 pp 193-203 
'‘Frank Kicssman, 'Woikers' Aiiiiudn " 

''For a review of the rclevani hieraiure. ace Frank Ktcssm.vn. Ciiucelion and Ihr Cullurally 

Pepritri/ Child, New 3<irk lfarpcr& Row, I9&I, tonhcorning 

'‘Floyd Doiron, "I’niiem of Vofunury Auwiadon Acnorig Urban Working Class Families, Amrn- 
can .Sovio/iiyiral Rrftcw. 16. Odoiicr. 1951, pp 687-93 "In ai le.isi 15 of the 50 families, 
Icisure-iime atiiviiiei iJ ihc husbands and wives vrere ccunploely dominaicd by ihe km group In 
another 2» famiher. refuhr-maiag patierm with retaicses ciinsiituicd a m ijor. alihough not ex 
(luuvc, fiirmof sntial atlivily " (p 69l)Alwsccp 693 

''August B IlolUngshcad. "Class Uilfercnits in Family SuhiUiy." Bendix arxl Lipsci, p 290 A 
similar point is made by Allisun ILisu, Buries^ B liardner and Mary R Clardncr, Dtfp Suuih. 
Chiingo Universiiy of Chic.igo Pres*. 1941. p lit Also see John UKcm, I'icrrc Tangent, and 
Ruth Usccni, "Siraiiriialion in a Prairu Town," etnwrseon .Sorio/oeiaif Jictifw, ^ June, 1942 p 
334 

'•The rclevani liieraiure is discussed m Miller and R«ssman. "Are Workers Middle Class*" 
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somewhat radical on certain economic issues, he is quite illiberal on numerous 
matters, particularly cii,il liberties and foreign policy.'* 

'n>c outstanding weakness of the worker is lack of education. .Strongly desinng 
education for his children, he shows considerable concern about their school work, 
although he feels estranged and alienated from the teacher and the school, as he 
stmilarly feels alienated from many insrituttons in our society.™ This alienation is 
expressed in a ready willingness to belicse in the corruptness of leaders and a 
general negatitc feeling toward "big shots.” 

He is stubborn in his ways, concerned with strength and ruggedness, interested 
in mechanics, materialistic, superstitious, holds an “eye for an eye” psychology, 
and is largely uninterested in politics. 

STABILITY U'e suspect that one of the central determi* 
awrs ucrMHiTv working.class life is the striving for 

stability and security.^' External and internal 
factors promote instability and insecurity. Chief among the external factors is 
unemployment and layoff. I'rosperiiy has of course barred the anguish of the pro- 
longed depression of the I9J0s, but the danger of occasional layolTs of some du- 
ration are not remote during the usually shaky prosperity conditions which are 
interlarded with episodes of recession, plant relocation, industry decline, and 
strikes,^ 

Chief among the internal factors promoting instability are family discord, in- 
cluding divorce and desertion, intetgcnerational conflict, and the desire for 
excitement. 

Coping with the instability threats becomes a dominant activity within the 
working-class family. .Nfany practices, such as mutual aid and cooperation, ex- 
tended family perspectives, arc important as adjustive mechanisms. “Getting by” 
rather than “getting ahead” in the middle-class self-realization and advancement 
sense is likely to be dominant.^ For example, the limited desire to become foremen 


"The Centers' hndings can be tnier|K>s«l lo support the first senirnce oT the paragraph despite 
Centers’ mode of anal) sis. Richard Cemers, The Ptytholig) of Social Clatsci, Princeton Princeton 
University Press, 1949 (J RaU DahreodoH, Class and Clan Con//icr m Industrial Society, 
Stanfeo-d. Siunford University Press. 1959. 288-289. On civil liberties and foreign policy, see 

Upset 

^Riessman, Eduealion and the Cullueallj Drprwcd Child, has j discussion of some oT the relevant 
’'Hollifigshead, pp. 29U-I 

“Charles H Hession, S .\I Miller aod Cutsvea Stodilart, The Dynamics of the American 
Economy, New York' Alfred A. Kne^, 1936, Chap IL 
^’Joseph A. Kahl. The American C/ast Simeliere, New ^wk Holt. Rinehart 
pp 203-210 


and VYinston, 1939, 
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is partly a result of the economic insecurity resulting from the loss of job seniority 
in case of a layoff’* 

Part of the ambivalence toward obuining a college education reflects the same 
emphasis on security Even a highly talented working-class youth is not sure what 
he can do with a college diploma, and he may fear the disruption of his familial, 
community, and peer group security.’^ 

The poll data indicating the unwillingness of workers to take economic nsks 
and their greater concern for jobs with security, is part of the same pattern of a 
striving for stability> 


TRADITIONALISM The American working class is primarily a 
migrant group; not only have people come 
from European farms and rural settlements to American factories but they also 
have migrated from America's rural life to the industrial scene.’' Traditional prac- 
tices, once thought to be infrequent in urbanized, industrialized, nudear-onented 
families, are very strong in working-class families ^ The pattern is patriarchal, 
extended (with many relevant cousins, grandparents, and aunts and uncles) and 
delineated by sharply separated sex roles The family is not child-centered (or 
child-dominant or dominating), but parent-centered and controlled Traditional 
values of automatic obedience by children are expened to be the norm even if not 
always obsened »n practice ** 

One probable consequence of this is that workers seem to be more aulhoritartan 
than they probably are. For while on the F-scale upe of test, they tend to be 
'‘conventional," a characteristic of the authoritarian according to Adorno ei al , it 
is doubtful, as we have tried to argue elsewhere,’* that this conventionalism means 
the same in both the middle and working class 
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llic worker also has a traditional altitude toward diKiplinc which again may 
be confused \sith auihoruarianism. AH the child-rearing data indicate that 
workers utilize physical punishment as a basic discipline technique. In the eyes of 
the worker punishment discourages people from wrongdoing whether the pun- 
ishment is inllicicd upon (hem or upon others who sene as “examples.” There is 
also a “rightness” about punishment for a misdeed, for punishment is the other 
side of responsibility for one's actions Thus, for example, acceptance of the death 
penalty may not be the result of a sado-masochistic character simaurc but the 
product of a belief in the cfheacy of punishment in deterring others from misdeeds 
and in the saluc of attaching responsibility to people's actions.’* Workers conse- 
quently do not easily accept the notion that an individual is not responsible for his 
crimes because of his emotional stale at the lime of their occurrence. 

INTENSITY \Vc bcUevc that one of the most neglected 
themes in working-class life and one of the 
most diHicuU to understand and interpret is that of intensity. This iniensit)- is 
expressed in a number of different ways. It is found in the areas in which workers 
hate belief and emotional imoUement. While there are numerous areas about 
which workers are confused, and lacking in opinion (e.^., the high percentage of 
"no answer” and “don’t know" on public opinion polls), there are important 
spheres in which they have defimie convioions, and indeed, are highly stubborn. 
Their beliefs about religion, moraliiy, supersiiiion, diet, punishment, custom, 
traditional education, the role of women, imellcctuals, are illustrative here. Many 
of these altitudes are related to their traditional orientation and they are held un< 
questioningly in the usual traditional manner. They arc not readily open to reason 
and they arc not flexible opinions. 

Other possible sources of this intensity may be their physical (less symbolic) 
relation to life,’’ their person centeredness (to be discussed below), and their lack 
of education. 

PERSON-CENTfiREO Threaded through much of working-class life 
is a person-centered theme. On one level this 
theme has an informal, human quality, of easy, comfortable relationship to people 
where the affectionate bite of humor is appreciated. The factory "horse-play,” the 
ritualistic kidding, is part of this although by no means all of it. It is an expressive 
component of life.” 


"C/. Bonluj, DaMd Josrph. “.VuihonUrtsnism and Iniokrance, A Stud) ot lii|h &U,oal i>iudents," 
unpol,lishci{ Ph I) thesis; Dcpjrttncfil of Sooat Ketauons, fhnsrd L'nnersitf. I9 :j 6, pp 228. 237, 
239 . 

’•The discussion b) .Miller and bwansun oa the “motonc*’ orientalitm oT woifccrs is one <4" ihe most 
suggrsthe m the Iiieraiure. Daniel R. Miller and Gu> E. Swanson, Innrr ConjUa and Dc/rnse. 
New Vof li Ifolt, Rinehart and \S insion. I«HI. 

’'.Miller and Swanson 
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At another lc%el. it is the tmporiamc of personal qualiiics One learns more 
from people ihan from liooks. »t is said ;Vl a political Iciel. the famlidatc as a 
decent, human person is more m)|X)riani than the platform " 

In the burcauiTatit situation, the worker still tends to think of himself as re- 
lating to people, not to roles and tmisihle organizational structure lliis orien- 
tation is an aspect of particularism, the reaction to {icrsons and situations m terms 
of their personal qualities and relations to oneseU rather than m terms of some 
unncrsal charactcnstics of their social |>osition Ihe neighlior or workmate who 
gets ahead is expected “not to put on airs", lie should like the ‘ old gang ' and 
accept them despite his new position An iiulisidual ts expected to transcend his 
ofl'icc A foreman is a s o b not licrause he has stresses and demands on the |ub 
which force him to aa forcibly and harshly, hut because of his {lersonal qualities 
Contrariwise, one of the top executives is frequently regarded as one who would 
help the rank-and-filc workers if he had the chance, because hr is a ■'niie guy", 
putting him in the stresses fX a new position w ould not fence him to act as others 
in that position have acted.*' It ts the man nut the |ob that makes for beh.ivior. 
this attitude is not a rlass-consrirnis one. far from it Another example uf p.irtnu- 
lansm is the juvenile delinquent who reacts positively to the sotnal worker or 
therapist who seems to be interested m him beyond the call of profescnmal duty 


PRAGMATISM AND With workers, it is the end-result of action 

ANTI-INTELUCTUAIISM P'”"""’* " 'I'' 

preoccupation with means that counts An 
action that goes asiray is not liked for itself ii has to achieve the goal intended to 
be satisfactory ^ It is results that pay off While this onentaiion has an anii-intel- 
leaual dimension, ii does somewhat reduce the reliance on personality {person- 
centered theme) by its emphasis or* results Workers like the specific action, the 
clear action, the understood result. What can be seen and fell is more likely to be 
real and true in the workers’ perspectives, which are therefore likely to be limited 
The pragmatic orientation <rf workers does not encourage them to see abstraii 
ideas as useful Education, for what ii does for one in terms of opportunities, may 
be desirable but abslraa intellectual speculation, ideas which are not routed in the 
realities of the present, arc not useful, indeed may be harmful 

On the other hand, workers often have an exaggerated rcspeti for the ability of 
the learned. A person with intellectual competence in one field is frequently 
thought to be a “brain” wnh abiUiy in ail fields, partly this is due to the general 
abstract nature of ideas regardless id field If a real obstacle comes up, they may 
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cxpeci "the brain” w hnte 3 ready solution for M, oen if they may not be wilJing 
to adopt it. 

At first glance, the antiwords orientation may appear to be incompatible with 
the possible appeal cf the charismatic Bui it is not. For the charismatic are charis. 
malic because they can be emotional and expressite, qualities not usually asso- 
ciated with abstract ideas .Mso. the charismatic leader may promise “pic in the 
sky” but it is a scr) concrete, specific set of ingredients with a clear distribution of 
the pie. 


EXCITEMENT Another component in workers’ lives is the 
appreciation oT cxdicmem. of moving out of 
the humdrum. .Vews, gossip, new gadgets, 
sports, are consequently very attractive to workers To some extent, the con- 
sumership of workers — the desire to have new goods, whether television sets or 
cars— is part of this excitement dimension. The excitement theme is often in con- 
tradiction with the traditional orientation 

It is worth noting that diflerent sub-groups within the working class may favor 
one theme rather than another Thus younger groups, and especially- juvenile de- 
linquents, are probably much more attracted to the excitement theme, are more 
alienated and less iradltiona!. On the other band, workers with a more middle- 
class onemaiion are probably less alienated, more traditional, and pragmatic . . . 

7.4, 7.5 INTRODUCTION 

The two selections that lollow are grouped together under a single introduction 
to Call attention as much to the diHerervees between them as to the similarities. 
Each of them deals wrth some of the consequences of the Negro's history in Ameri- 
ca. In both cases, their conclusions refer to what might loosely, but not unreason- 
ably. be called "personality damage." Taken together, the two selections illustrate 
the enormous variation that is possible in the (ong-range effects of a single histon- 
cal and social (act 

The excerpt by Pettigrew, a social psydtologist. surveys the evidence on the ef- 
feas of family disorganization, a condition that occurs to a disproportionate extertt 
among Negroes, upon personality arid social development The author provides a 
clear and integrated view of the effects of a major element of family disorgani- 
zation — the absence of a father. One of the most imponant ca»ialties of this con- 
dition IS se«-rote identihcahon. in both girfs and boys, and it i$ also one of the 
mechanisms through which the pattern of female-dominated broken homes is 
perpetuated. 

Frazier, a sociologist and a Negro, undertakes the task of tracing the rise of the 
"black bourgeoisie" and examining the values, behavior, and setf-attitudes that 
characterize these individuals. As described here, their overriding motivation is 
toward the external symbols of the dominant cuCtural goafs (e g., money and mate- 
rial possessions as symbols of success), pwcen/ing these symbols as instrumental 
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At another level, it is the imponanee of personal qualities. One learns more 
from people than from books, st is said. Al a p<>j(ttcnl level, the candidate as a 
decent, human person is more important than the platform ** 

In the bureaucrane situation, the worker still tends to think of himself as re- 
lating to people, not to rotes and invisible organizational structure- This orien- 
tation IS an aspect of particularism, the reaction to persons and situations m terms 
of their personal qualities and relations to oneself rather than in terms of some 
universal characteristics of their social position Tltc neighbor or workmate who 
gets ahead is expected “not to put on airs”, he should tike the “old gang” and 
accept them despite his new position An individual is expected to transcend his 
ofTice A foreman is a s.o b not because he has stresses and demands on the job 
which force him to act forcibly and harshly, but because of his personal qualities 
Contrarivvise, one of the lop executives is frequently regarded as one who would 
help the rank-and-file workers if he had the chance, because he is a “nice guy", 
putting him in the stresses of a new position would not force him to act as others 
in that position have acted It is the man not the job that makes for behavior, 
this attitude is not a class-conscious one. far from it Another example of particu- 
larism IS the juvenile delinquent who reacts positively to the social worker or 
therapist who seems to be interested m him beyond the call of professional duty 


PRAGMATISM AND With workers, it is the end-result of action 
ANTI.INTELLECTUALISM 

preoccupation with means that counts An 
action that goes astray is not liked for itself; ii has to achieve the goal intended to 
be satisfactory.’’ It is results that pay off. While this orientation has an anti-micl- 
Icctual dimension, it does somewhat reduce the reliance on personality (person- 
centered theme) by its emphasis on results Workers like the specific action, the 
clear action, the understood result What can be seen and felt is more likely to be 
real and true in the workers’ perspetiives. which arc therefore likely to be limited 
The pragmatic orientation of workers docs not encourage them to see abstract 
ideas as useful Education, for what it does for one tn terms of opporiuniiies, may 
be desirable but abstract intellectual speculation, ideas which are not rooted in the 
realities of the present, are not useful, indeed may be harmful 

On the other hand, workers often have an exaggerated respect for the ability of 
the learned A person with intellectual competence in one field is frequently 
thought to be a “brain” with ability in all fields, partly this is due to the general 
abstract nature of ideas regardless oi field If a real obstacle comes up, they may 


^Cf pp 2S5-286 
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'*Mclvin L. Kohn. Sotul CUv» and ihe Hiktciic tif Faretnal ,\uihorit>. ' Amrntan 
WmEi/-, H.Juof 195'). pp J0C-5I1S 
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expect “the brain” to ha%c a ready solution for it, even if they may not be willing 
to adopt it. 

At first glance, the anliuonis ortenuiion may appear to be incompatible with 
the possible ap]>eal of the charismatic But it is not. For the charismatic are charis- 
matic because they ran be emotional and expresshe, qualities not usually asso- 
ciated with abstraa ideas Also, the charismatic leader may promise “pie in the 
sky” but it is a very concrete, specific set of ingredients with a clear distribution of 
the pic. 


EXCITEMENT Another component in workers' lives is the 
appreciation excitement, of moving out of 
the humdrum News, gossip, new gadgets, 
sports, arc consequently very attractive to workers To some extent, the con- 
sumership of workers — the desire to have new goods, whether television sets or 
cars — is part of this cxaicmcni dimension The excitement theme is often in con- 
tradiction with the traditional orienulion 

It 1} worth noting that dilTerent sub-groups within the working class may favor 
one theme rather than another. Thus younger groups, and especially Juvenile de- 
linquents, are probably much more attracted to the excitement theme, are more 
alienated and less traditional On the other hand, workers with a more middle- 
class oriemation are probably less alienated, more traditional, and pragmatic. . . 

7.4, 7.5 INTRODUCTION 

The two selections that follow are grouped together under a single introduction 
to calf attention as much to the differences between them as to the similarities 
Each of them deals with some of the consequences of the Negro's history in Ameri- 
ca. In both cases, their conclusions refer to what inight loosely, but not unreason- 
ably. be called "personality damage." Taken together, the two selemons idustrate 
the enormous variation that is possible in the long-range effects of a single histori- 
cal and social fact. 

The excerpt by Pettigrew, a social psychologist, surveys the evidence on the ef- 
fects of family disorganizatioa a condition that occurs to a disproportionate extent 
among Negroes, upon personality and social development. The author provides a 
clear and integrated view of the effects of a maior element of family disorgani- 
zation — the absence of a father. One of the most important casualties of this con- 
dition IS sex-role identification, in both girls and boys, and it is also one of the 
mechanisms through which the pattern of female-dominated broken homes is 
perpetuated 

Frazier, a sociologist and a Negro, undertakes the task of tracing the rise of the 
"black bourgeoisie" and examining the values, behavior, and self-attitudes that 
characterize these individuals. As described here, their overriding motivation is 
toward the external symbols of the dominant cultural goals (e g., money and mate- 
rial possessions as symbols of success), perceiving these symbols as instrumental 
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for gaming acceptance into white society Such acceptance, however, does not 
follow, irrespective of their striving, and they are Uius caught in between Negro and 
white culture, rejecting one and rejected by the other 

Many issues touched on by these two selections seem relevant to guidance-per- 
sonnel workers in their attempts to help Negro youngsters Recalling the sug- 
gestion by Parsons and White in Chapter 6 (Selection 6 2) that the peer group 
serves an important function in sex-role clarification, it would seem that the period 
of late childhood and adolescence, when peer attachments are most salient, should 
be particularly crucial for Negro boys atKl girls and should thus be an opportunity 
for constructive action to counter some of the damage discussed by Pettigrew 
Similarly, the interaction between a Negro child and a guidance counselor will tend 
to reflect the child's sex-role identification and thus the relationship could serve 
either to aggravate its bias or to push it toward some better balance 

In counseling Negro youth with respect to college and career choices there 
would also seem to be numerous potentialities arvJ hazards for the guidance coun- 
selor From Frazier's discussion one would guess that for Negro adolescents from a 
middle-class background, such choices might be very significant in relation to their 
status strivings and that other considerations besides their interests and talents 
might be predominant for them From Pettigrew we might reasonably suppose that 
for boys from another kind of background vocational choices would evoke insecuri- 
ties about their masculinity and they might reiect certain alternatives primarily out 
of fear that choosing them would be a confirmation of their inadequacy 

In introducing some of the earlier selections we pointed to the necessity of rec- 
ognizing the implications of a person's "social class" position in order to under- 
stand his personality and behavior The two selections that follow make it clear that 
what may seem to be similar positions in the system of stratification can differ very 
Significantly in their effects on the individual Thus. Ihere is serious danger of cate- 
gorizing individuals too readily ui terms of simple differentiations which do not ac- 
count for the elaborate subtlety of the American c^ass structure 

7.4 FAMILY DISORGANIZATION AND 
PERSONALITY: A PROFILE OF THE 
NEGRO AMERICAN* 

Jhomas 7. Velti^reid 

Both poverty and miqraiion au to maintain ilic old slave paiicrn of a 
moihcr-teniered family Not only does desperate poverty disturb healthy family 
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life through dilapidated housing, crowded living conditions, reslnrted recreational 
fanlilies, and direct contact with the ntosi corrupting elements of urban disorgani- 
zation, but it makes the ideal American pattern of household economics practically 
impossible. Employment discrimmaiioti has traditionally made it more difhcult for 
the poorly educated Negro male to secure steady employment than the poorly edu- 
cated Negro female In many areas of the nation. North as well as South, this is 
still true, with Negro females always able to obtain jobs as domestics if nothing 
else is available. When the unskilled Negro male does manage to secure a job, he 
generally assumes an occupation that pays barely enough to support himself — 
much less a family. Such conditions obviously limit the ability of lower-class 
Negroes to follow the typical American pattern — that is. a stable unit with the 
husband providing a steady income for his family 

The Negro wife in this situation can easily become disgusted with her finan- 
cially dependent husband, and her rejection of him further alienates the male from 
family life, Embittered by their experiences with men, many Negro mothers often 
act to perpetuate the mother-centered pattern by taking a greater interest in their 
daughters than their sons. For example, more Negro females graduate from 
college than Negro males, the reverse of the pattern found among white 
Americans. 

Family stability also suffers from the eflecis of migration, with its tensions over 
relocation and its release of the migrttni from the sanctions of his home com- 
munity. NVhen all of these factors are considered, the prevalence of divorce, 
separation, and illegitimacy among poor Negroes should not come as a surprise. 
For when American society isolates the lower-class Negro from contact with the 
general norms and prevents him from sharing in the rewards which follow from 
abiding by these norms, it guarantees the emergence of a ghetto subculture with 
different standards of conduct, motivation, and family life. 

Census data for 1960 illustrate the depth of this family disorganization among 
Negroes: over a third (34.3 percent) of all nonwhite mothers with children under 
six years of age hold jobs as compared with less than a fifth (1 9.5 percent) of w hite 
mothers with children under six* (U S. Bureau of the Census, 1962); only three- 
founhs (74.9 percent) of all nonwhile families have both the husband and ihe wife 
present in the household as compared with ninc-tenihs (89.2 percent) of white 
families* (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1962); and only two-thirds (66.3 percent) of 
nonewhites under 18 years of age live with both of their parents as compared with 
nine-tenths (90.2 percent) of such whites (Lf.S. Bureau of the Census. 1962). 


•During lOiO, 35 percent of all nonw hilo moihers under 4S )eari of age held jobs compared with 19 
percent of similarly aged white mothers (Ginsberg 1936, p9B) 

The vast majonly of incomplete Negro households is lacking the husband Frazier esiimaicd m 
1950 that the male parent was missing in roughly 20 perrenl of Negro households (Frazier, 1950) 
In addiiion to divorce and separation, pan of this phenomenon ij due to a higher Negro male death 
rate. The perrrnl.ase of widows among Negro Homeo fifly'-four years old or less is roughly Twire 
that of white women (.Metropoliun Life, 1962) 
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These data do not cancel out the efTects of social-class differences between the two 
groups; rough comparisons between the lower classes of each race, however, still 
reveal a greater prevalence of father-absence among Negroes The scar of slavery 
upon Negro family life, perpetuated through poverty and migration, is still 
evident 

Recent psychological research vividly demonstrates the personality effects upon 
children of having been raised in a disorganized home without a father One such 
study reveals that cight-and-nine-year-old children whose fathers are absent seek 
immediate gratification far more than children whose fathers are present in the 
home For example, when offered their choice of receiving a tiny candy bar imme- 
diately or a large bar a week later, fatherless children typically take the small bar 
while other children prefer to wait for the larger bar {Mischcl, 1961 c). This 
hunger for immediate gratificauon among fatherless children seems to have serious 
implications Regardless of race, children manifesting this trail also tend to be less 
accurate m judging time, less “socially responsible," less oriented toward achieve- 
ment, and more prone toward delinquency (Mischcl, 1961 a and b) Indeed, two 
psychologists maintain that the inability to delay gratification is a critical factor in 
immature, criminal, and neurotic behavior^ (Mowrer and Ullman, 1945). 

Sex-role adoption is a second personality area which distinguishes children from 
intact homes from those in homes without fathers One study found that five-to- 
fouricen-year-old Negro youths without fathers experienced unusual difTiculiy m 
differeniiaiing between male and female roles Thus, boys and girls without 
fathers deuribed themselves m very similar ways, while boys from whole families 
described themselves in conuderably more masculine terms than girls from whole 
families (O' Andrade, 1962) Another investigation of high school students re- 
ported far sharper differences between the sexes m their values among white than 
among Negro children This occurred primarily because the Negro girls revealed 
interests generally associated with males; compared with the white girls, they 
valued theoretical and political concerns more and religious and esthetic concerns 
less Significantly, these N^o children more often came from families without 
fathers than did the white children (Lott and Lott. 1965) 

Studies of white American boys whose fathers left them during World War II 
and of Norwegian boys whose sailor-fathers ship out for years at a time report 
related phenomena. These father-deprived boys arc markedly more immature, 
submissive, dependent, and cffcminalc than other boys both in their overt behavior 
and fantasies (Uach, 1946, Lynn and .Sawrey, 1959; Paufine Sears, 1951, Scars, 


•Cijniribuiing lo this siluaiion li ihc fan chat wbere faiberi are nul prestni childrtn more c/icn have 
the addiiional «inma if licin^ illegiiunale Atibuugh ille^iiimacy u more naturally a«cpied in 
loweriUu Negro culiure tKiupp and Cuniwia, 1947). tareful reaearch reveal* belief school and 
persotul “adiuiimcni" among legiunuic Negro riuUrea Ocnkini. 1958) 
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Pinllcr, and Scars. 1946. Slolz. 1954) £i^i*and‘nine*>ear*old, father-absent 
Nofsscgian bo>5. for instance, when playing with self-representative dolls, put 
them in a crib rather than a bed (L)7>n and Sawrey, J959). As they grow older, 
this passive behavior may continue, but, more typically, it is vigorously ovcrcom- 
pcnsaicd for by exaggerated mascultsuty Juvenile gangs, white and Negro, classi- 
cally act out (his pscudo-masculmiiy with leather jackets, harsh language, and 
physical “toughness” (Miller, 1958) 

The reasons for these characteristics of father-absent children seem clear. Negro 
girls in such families model themselves after their mothers and prepare to assume 
male as well as female responsiluliiics >’\n<i various invesiigatJons have demon- 
strated the crucial importance of the father in the socialization of boys (Bandura 
and Walters, 1959) Mothers raising their children in homes without fathers are 
frequently ovcrprotcctive. sometimes even smothering, in their compensatory at- 
tempts to be a combined father and mother. Burton and Whiting persuasively 
contend that the boys whose fathers are not present have initially identified with 
their mothers and must later, in Amenta’s relatively patrifocal society, develop a 
confiiettng, secondary identification with males (Bunon and Whiting, 1961), In 
other words, they must painfully achieve a masculine self-image late in their 
childhood after having established an original self-image on the basis of the only 
parental model they have had — their nsMber. 

Several studies point to the applicability of tlus sex-identity problem to lower- 
class Negro males. Two objective test assessments of widely diiterem groups — 
Alabama jail prisoners and Wisconsin worlting-class veteranj with tuberculosis — 
found that Negro males scored higher than white males on a measure of femininity 
(Caldwell, 1959; Hokanson and Caldcn. I960). This measure is a part of the 
Minnesota .Multiphasic Inventory (.MMPI), a well-known psychological in- 
strument that requires the respondent to judge the applicability to himsdl of over 
five hundred simple statements. Thus, Negroes in these samples generally agreed 
more often with such "feminine” choices as "I would like to be a singer” and “I 
think that I feel more intensely than most people do.” 

Psychiatrists have noted the prevalence erf pseudo-masculine defenses among 
neurotic Negro male patients (Sclare, 1953). And an investigation employing the 
personality-probing Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) with a representative 
national sample revealed Negro males to be unusually high in their need for sodal 
power and dominance. This need is apparently a compensatory reaction to their 
lowly role, for it, too, grows partly oul trf the broken home situation. The same 
study demonstrated that a strongly felt need for power is a typical personality trait 
among men, Negro and white, raised by only one parent as opposed to men from 
intact homes (Veroff et ol,, I960). Finally, a survey of working-class Negroes in 
Boston matched 21 adult males whose fathccs had been absent during their early 
childhoods, with 21 men who possessed amilar sodal characterisucs (age, income, 
education, region of birth, etc.), but whose fathers had been present during their 
early childhoods (Pettigrew). Figure 1 illustrates the differences between these 
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matched groups The most cntical disunction involves marriage, the first group of 
men was more JikcJy to be cjiber angle or divorced — another maniresiatton of 
their disturbed sexual idcniificaiion. They also felt more victimized, less in control 
of the cmironmeni, and more distrustful of others (Figure 1) 

These findings reflect not only the effects of family disorganization but also the 
cffemmaie aspects of the “Negro” role many of these men must play in adult life 
Servility is often required, and most low-paying service occupations typically open 
to unskilled Negro malev — for example, cook, waiter, orderly, dishwasher — gen- 
erally carry a connotation in American culture of being “women's work “ Thus, 
the sex-ideniity problems created by the fatherless home arc perpetuated m 
adulthood 

Personality development of children m families without fathers may also be re- 
lated to three recurrent problems among Negro Americans juvenile delinquency, 
crimes against persons, and scfuzophccnia. More research is necessary to link defi- 
nitely these symptoms of social disorganization to impaired family structure, but 
present data arc most suggestive. In predicting juvenile crime, Eleanor and 
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Sheldon Glucck find thai more delinquent bo>s, when lomparcd with nondclin- 
quents, i-omc from broken homes (GIuk-Ic and Gluetk, 1950, p. 280). Other re- 
searchers, fociising upon the “good” boy in high delinquency neighborhoods, note 
that such nondchnquents (^picaliy come from exceptional])' stable, intact families. 
These boys think of themsehes as “good” and score favorably on a personality 
measure of socialization (Scarpitli el at., 1960). Family disorganization upsets this 
normal socializing influence of the home and creates the potential for juvenile dc- 
linqucnc)'. Community institutions such as the school and the church, which 
sometimes can help deter delinquent acts, simply do not possess the same meaning 
for unsocialized children from impaired families as they do for other children 
(Frazier, 1950). In fact, one investigator finds that Negro delinquents tend to 
come from homes even more unstable than those of comparable vchite delinquents 
(iVtelrad, 1952). 

The findings connecting personal crime and schizophrenia with family structure 
are more tenuous One ingenious study of a variety of nonliteratc societies 
throughout the world reveals that those with high rates of crime against persons 
are characterized by: mother-child households with inadequate opportunity to 
identify with (he faihcrt mother-child sleeping arrangements which foster a strong 
dependent relationship between the child and his mother; an abrupt and anxiety- 
producing preparation for independence; and a general distrustfulness of others 
(as in Figure 1) (Bacon. <t at., 1963). Perhaps personal crime is merely one aspect 
of the masculine facade which mother-raised boys tend to present as they enter 
“the man’s world.” Concerned about their sexual identity, they assert their mas- 
culinity through person-directed violence. In any event, this suggestive lead deserves 
further attention in research among Negro Americans. Likewise, a matri- 
focal situation, particularly a family composed of a strong mother and a present 
but weak father, seems to be positively related to schizophrenia (Kohn and 
Clausen, 1956). Since this pattern is common even among intact lower-class 
N^o families and this particular psychosis is especially prevalent among Jouer- 
class Negroes, future research along these lines is also indicated. 

These considerations have led social scientists to emphasize the stability and 
structure of the home as crucial factors in counteracting the effects of racism upon 
Negro personality. A warm, supportive home can effectively compensate for many 
of the restrictions the Negro child faces aucside of the ghetto; consequently, the 
t)’pc of home life a Negro enjoys as a child may be far more crucial for governing 
the influence of segregation upon his personality than the form the segregation 
takes — legal ce informal, Southern or NocUvwtv(Avis\ibcl, 195&). One psychologist 
maintains that full awareness of his social devaluation and role as a “Negro” docs 
not usually impinge upon the individual until early adolescence (Jones and .firing- 
ton, 1945). Just how the Negro bears up under this severe emotional stress is 
largely a function of the degree of ego-strength that he has developed in his earlier, 
famil)'-eeniered years. The ego-sirong Negro, nurtured in a stable and complete 
family, may come out of this stressful cncxiunter harboring some self-hatred, but he 
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generally manages lo dissociate his bade personality from his socially defined role 
of “Negro.” He maintains his sclf>rc^ct as a unique and worthwhile human 
being apart from the position of inTenor being that the racists insist he assume As 
one elderly Negro candidly expressed it, “Being a Negro is no disgrace, but it sure 
IS an inconvenienie" (Johnson, 1957) 

By contrast, the “psycholc^itally vulnerable” Negro, crippled by weak ego de- 
velopment from earlier family disorganization, is more likely to fall prey to mental 
illness, drug addiction, or crime, depending on his particular life history He has 
few personality resources to withstand the gale winds of discrimination that strike 
him full force in adolescence Thus, segregation has its most Fundamental influence 
on Negro personality in the manner in which it alTects Negro family functioning 
(Jones and Arrington, 1965) 

Case studies bear out these contentions. In their psychoanalytic investigation of 
25 Negroes, The Mark o/ Oppression, Kardiner and Ovesey studied “O D a 
29-year-old, lower-class male (Kardiner and Ovesey. 1951. pp 91-98) Although 
he was a trained automobile mechanic, O D had been forced by the usual pattern 
of employment discrimination to take a senes of poorly paid service jobs with their 
typically cfTeminate features— dishwasher, short order cook, and hospital orderly 
His mother had been warm yet strict, but he had never known a stable father- 
figure during his poor, and sometimes hungry, childhood. As an adult. O D had 
substituted an aggressive, educated wife for his mother and had become very de- 
pendent upon her. Also consistent with the father-deprived personality pattern 
were his serious difiiculues in adopting a masculine role, he suffered from 
problems of sexual impotency and an almost complete inability to express anger. 
The case of O. D offers an example of a lower-class Negro who, made “psychologi- 
cally vulnerable” by an impaired family background, expressed his serious per- 
sonality difiicuhics in sexual disturbance. 

The case studies of New Orleans Negroes conducted by Rohrer and his asso- 
ciates provide further examples (Rohrer and Edmonson, I960). This research con- 
sisted of a re-examinaiion of individuals who. as children nearly two decades 
earlier, bad served as subjects for a pioneer study of Negro personality, published 
as Chtliircn oj Uonitaqe (Davis and Dollard, 1940) Again the devastating person- 
ality scars rendered by the absence of fathers in matrifocal family life were ap- 
parent m many of the lower-class N^oes. Girls raised m such households tended 
as adults to establish similar houseliolds for themselves and to live either with or 
very close lo their mothers. Boys from this background evidenced the familiar 
pattern of conllict over sexual identity. Many cd them as youths had joined gangs 
of older boys and acted out this conHiCt within the gang in the form of compulsive 
masculine behavior “The gang member,” conclude the investigators, “rejeas this 
femininity in every form, and he secs it in women and in effeminaie men. in laws 
and morals and religion, in schools and occupational striving” (Rohrer and Ed- 
monson. 1960. p. 163). This blanket rqcctioD by gang members of the values and 
institutions of society is obviously not likely lo lead to an ambitious struggle out of 
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ihc Io\»cf class. In fact, such alienation often leads directly into a life of crime, 
drui' addiction, and deep despair. 
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7.5 BLACK BOURGEOISIE: THE RISE OF 
A NEW MIDDLE CLASS' 

£. Trfljiklni 7razier 


From th« making ol men to the m^ing ol money-makers 
The mass migration of Negroes from the South during and following the first 
World War alTcctcd the education of the Negro as it did other phases of his lilo- 
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When hundreds of ihousjnds of Negroes who Had migrated lo Northern cities 
gained access to the same education as whites, the controversy concerning the rcla- 
tivc merits of industrial education and higher education lost its significance. In 
the South, where industrialization was making rapid progress, school boards 
began to show a willingness to have the less expensive classical courses, such as 
Latin, taught in Negro high schools while instituting technical and vocational 
courses in while high schools ^ There was also a change in the attitudes of 
Southern whites toward college education for Negroes, but Negro institutions of 
higher education continued to receive only a small fraction of the state appropria- 
tion for higher education.^ 

The philanthropic foundations in the North responded quickly to the changing 
situation and began to give millions of dollars to the higher education of 
Negroes.*. . . 

While these changes were occurring in the attitude of the South and the philan- 
thropic foundations toward the higher education of the Negro, the Negro was 
beginning to assume greater control of his education. . • .The election of Negro 
administrators in Negro colleges represented to a ceruin extent a revolt against 
missionary education. But the transformation which was occurring indicated 
something more fundamental than a change from white to Negro administration. 

The entire arienwion and aim of higher education of Negroes was changing. It 
was natural that as the result of the revolt against missionary education, these 
institutions would lose much of their piety. . . .Then there was less talk about 
thrift and the dignity of labor . . .Moreover, in all the institutions, the canons of 
respectability were undergoing a radical change. Respectability became less a 
question of morals and manners and more a matto- of the external marks of a high 
standard living. 

As the children of the Negro masses have flooded ihe colleges, ft was inevitable 
that the traditional standards of morals and manners would have to give 
way. . . ..Many of them, having come from a background of disorganized faniily 
life, were strangers to the traditional puritanical morality of these schools. . . .The 
colleges had to make concessions to their poor educational and social back- 
grounds.* But the children of the Negro masses were not primarily responsible for 
the change in the character of the Negro college. The outlook and aims of the 
colleges changed in response to the aspirations and values of the second generation 
of Negro college students and their Negro teachers who were imbued with middle- 
class values. . . 
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The second and third generations trf Negro college students are as listless as the 
children of peasants. The former are interested prtmarjly in the activities of Greek 
letter societies and “soCTal” life, while the latter are concerned with gaining social 
acceptance by the former. Both are less concerned with the history or the under- 
standing of the world about them than with their appearance at the next social 
affair. The girl with a peasant or working-class background may be irritated by 
her mother’s inability to buy an expensive “party” dress But what can be ex- 
pected when the dean of women has instructed her to tell her mother that she must 
have the dress at any sacrifice^ So teachers and students alike are agreed that 
money and conspicuous consumption are more important than knowledge or the 
enjoyment of books and art and music . . 

The majority of the graduates of Negro colleges, including the land-grant col- 
leges and vocational schools, have entered professional occupations * The majority 
of present-day college students still aspire to the same field of activity In recent 
years, however, Negro colleges have increasingly instituted courses m education 
for business When a survey of Negro business and education for business was 
made nearly a decade ago, there were 16 Negro colleges ofTenng courses in busi* 
ness education, and other colleges were planning to institute such courses ’ Only 
5 percent of the fathers of the students who were pursuing courses in business 
education were engaged in business, while the majority of their fathers were un- 
skilled workers Many of these students, coining from poor homes and with inade- 
quate academic preparation, have undoubtedly seized upon business education as 
a means to rise to middle-class status They have also been told that by becoming 
money-makers they would help the Negro to achieve economic independence in 
American life. 

Thus It has turned out that Negro higher education has become devoted chiefiy 
to the task of educating the black bourgeoisie. The United Negro College Fund, 
which was started in 1944, provides the small sum of about 2 million dollars for 
32 Negro colleges.' This is a gesture on the part of white America, expressing its 
approval of middle-class education for Negroes behind the walls of segregation. 
Someimts the appeal lo while America is made on the scncimentai grounds ihai 
the schools receiving financial support arc educating the “children of slaves” who 
arc thirsting for “knowledge” which will enable them to become “men " But the 
present generation of Negro collie students (who are not the children but the 
great grand-childrcn of slaves) do not wish to recall their past. As they ride to 
Khool in iheir automobiles, (hey prefer to think of the money which ihcy will earn 
as prufcssional and business men. For they have been taught that money will 
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bring them justice and equality in American life, and they propose to get 
money. . . . 

As the system of rigid racial segregation has broken down, the black bourgeoisie 
has lost much of its feeling of ranal solidarity with the Negro masses. In the met- 
ropolitan areas of the North where there arc increasing opportunities for cm- 
plo)mcnt and earning money, social mobility, which means primarily the at- 
tainment of middle-class status, has become a question of the amount of money 
which one has to spend. When a French sociologist, on a study tour in the United 
States, saw the emergence of the black bourgeoisie in Northern dlics, he observed 
that they were “really colored Uabbiits.”* 

The break with traditional values is seen in the changes in the canons of respecta- 
bility. Among the older upper-class families in the Negro community, who really 
stood for a middle-class way of life, the canons of respectability required a stable 
family life and conventional sex behavior. On the other hand, among the new 
black bourgeoisie these values arc regarded as “old-fashioned” virtues and there is 
much confusion in thinking and behavior with reference to these values. Divorces 
and scandals in family and sex behavior do not alfcct one’s social status; rather the 
notoriety which one acquires in such cases adds to one’s prestige. The change in 
attitudes towards the “old-fashioned” bourgeois values is due largely to the fan 
that the new bourgeoisie is recruited from those elements in the Negro population 
among whom these virtues never existed and that money has become the chief 
requirement for social acceptance.*® 

Among the professional classes in the Negro community, actors and entertainers 
are relatively numerous and have the largest incomes. The actors and entertainers, 
who very often have a lower-class background in the social hierarchy of the Negro 
community, exercise a far greater influence upon the morals and manners in the 
Negro community than actors and entertamers in the white community. Their 
prestige is owing partly to the glamor of iheir personalities, but more especially to 
their financial success, which is due to their support by the while world. The 
black bourgeoisie is also being recniilcd from the successful underworld Negroes, 
who have gained cheir money from gambling, prostitution, bootlegging, and the 
“numbers.” The old upper class in the Negro community erected an impenetrable 
barrier between themselves and Negroes who represented the “sporting” and 
criminal world. Since such Negroes were generally able to handle more money 
than the majority of Negroes, they always constituted a threat to the respectable 
way of life cherished by the old middle classes. As the result of urbanization. 


'George Friedmann, Ou ea U irat’ail humatn, Paris CalUmard, 1950. 

'°See &i Clair Drake and Horace R Ca)>on. fitorik .tfwro^tu. New York Harcourt, Brace. 1945, 
Chap 19. The old upper class, like the new uf^ier class, in the Negro communiiy was composed of 
middle-class Negroes whose position in the Negro comnuuiity caused them to play the role of an 
upper class. 
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which upsel ihc old class structure of the Negro community, the “sporting” and 
criminal elements began to acquire a dominant position among Negroes 

The deeper significance of the break with the Negro’s traditional background is 
re%ealed in the religious outlook and behavior of the black bourgeoisie |l|n 
moving up the social ladder Negroes have tended to leave the Baptist and 
Methiiist churches and have afTiIiaicd with the Episcopal, Congregational, and 
Presbyterian churches, and to a less extent with the Catholic Church In the past 
this usually meant that Negroes who were rising m the social scale mainly because 
of education were seeking a form of religious expression more in accord with ihcir 
developed religious sentiments But with the emergence of the new black bourgeoi- 
sie, a radical change has occurred in the religious outlook and practices of those 
who have risen to the top of the social pyramid Religion has become secular and 
practical in the sense that it is no longer concerned with the mystery and meaning 
of life and that it has become divorced from any real religious scniimcnt. The 
church of the Negro masses, like the fraternal c^ganizations, is regarded as an 
instrument for the advancement of the interests df the black bourgeoisie, while the 
churches with which the black bourgeoisie affiliate are regarded as part of the 
social paraphernalia of this class. Tliey give money to the churches of the masses 
as an expenditure for good “public relations.” The contributions which they make 
to the churches with which they ihemseKes are afTiliated have become a form of 
conspicuous consumption But they have little tunc or sympathy for the traditional 
religion of the Negro as expressed in the Spirituals Wh religion, according to 
ihar view, belongs to the past which should be forgotten. 

Having abandoned their social heritage and being rejected by the white world, 
the black bourgeoisie have an intense feeling of inferiority, constantly seek various 
forms of recognition and place great value upon status symbols in order to com- 
pensate for their inferiority complex. . . 

What has erroneously been called “the rise <d' the poor whiles” in the 1890’s 
inaugurated a period in the history cX the N^ro in the United Slates during which 
a studied campaign was carried on to prove that the Negro was subhuman, mor- 
ally degenerate, and incapable of being educated Although the “Bourbons" had 
achieved political power on the racial issue, they often had as little regard for poor 
whites as for poor Negroes. Once in power, they were willing to leave the voteless 
and landless Negroes in peace But the demagogic leaders of the poor whites 
carried on a ceaseless campaign of terror and vituperation againsi alt persons of 
Negro descent for over a quarter of a century. 

During this campaign to prove that the Negro was subhuman and unfit fur 
human association, the masses of Negroes found a refuge within the isolated world 
of the Negro folk Their lives revolved principally about ihcir churches, where 
they sang their songs of resignation and looked forward to another world in which 
they might escape the contempt and disdain of the white man. The Negro who 
migrated to a Northern city disoncrcd that he was only half-a-man in the white 
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man's worfd.'^ 'Fhc educated middle^Iass N'egroes, tvho had striven to conform to 
American ideals and had contacts with a brger social world, could not hnd a 
refuge in the world of the Negro folk. In the South they were subject to the same 
Jim Crow Laws and contempt as the Negro masses, and in the North they were 
outsiders.'* The mass migrations of Negroes to Northern cities and the impact of 
the two world wars upon the United Slates changed the relation of the Negro to 
American society. But Negroes have remained outsiders, who still face the 
problem of being integrated into American society. The black bourgeoisie, who 
have striven to mold themselves in the image of the while man, have not been able 
to fsrape the mark tS raaaS mferioriiy. 

The struggle for status and recognition 

Although the old black bourgeoisie, or Negro upper class, was not able to hnd a 
refuge in the world of the Negro folk, nevertheless, they were sheltered to some 
extent against the contempt and terror of the white man because they lived within 
the segregated Negro world Their privileged position at the top of the sodal pyra- 
mid behind the walls of segregation provHdcd some compensation for their hua 
self-esteem. But while the Negro folk were exposed to a greater extent to the vio- 
lence of the whites, the black bourgeoisie was more exposed in a spiritual sense. 
Except for the economic relations with whites, the Negro folk could retreat within 
their own world with its peculiar religious life, recreation, and family and sex life. 
Moreover, since the thinking of the Negro folk was not affected as that of the 
black bourgeoisie by the books and papers in which the Negro's inferiority was 
proclaimed, the black bourgeoisie su^ered spiniually not only because they were 
affeaed by ideas concerning the Negro’s inferiority, but perhaps even more be- 
cause they had adopted the white man’s values and patterns of behavior. Consc- 
quemly, they developed an intense inferiority complex and because of this inferi- 
ority complex sought compensations. 

A large section of the old middle class sought compensations in their white hen- 
tage.'^ They were not merely proud of their white complexion, but they boasted of 


’*S«e .\lAry White Ovin^ton, JIatf a Man. New y wk Longnuns, IVt 1. 

"In 1903, Charles Francis Adams of the farooua Adams f»nily, inHuential in the history d the 
United Stales since the Ameriran Kevchuiim. dcclaicd that <he American theory concerning the .vs- 
similaiion of all races had broken in regard in the Negro since he was “a foreign substance” that 
could “nciiher be assimilated nor thrown out *’ Quoted in Robert E. Park and Ernest tV' fiurgess, 
Inlrmluclion to the Self net uf Sociology, Chicago Uniiessiiy of Chicago Press, 1924, p 760. 

"See Edward 6 Reuter. Tfie MulelU/ tn the VatUd SMes, Boston Richard C. Badger. Gorham 
Press, 1918, for a study of the extent of race muluFc aod the role of the mixed bloods among 
Negroes in the United States This book is the most important source of infortnaiion on the mulatto 
or Negro of mixed ancestry up to the seinnd decade of the present century, despite the fact that i| 
redetts some of the current prejudices of whites and contains a number of serious errors. For ex- 
ample, the author states on p 517 that ‘'la the Uynced States almost every ,N'cgra of prominence 
from Frederick Douglass to Jack Johnson has raairied a white woman or a light-colored mulatto." 
tVbjIe II was very likely true that the majority of promment Negroes, who were themselves mulai. 
Iocs, married mulatiors. only a negligible Dumber of prooiinenl Negroes married white women. 
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iheir kinship with the aristocratic whiles of the South In fact, in some cases their 
white ancestors had helped them to secure an education or had provided For them 
economically. They also sought compensations m the standards of puritanical 
family and sex mores, which set them apart from the black masses But the chief 
compensation for their inferior status in Amencan society was found in education. 
While their racial heritage and conventional standards of morality only gave them 
a privileged position in the Negro community, education gave them access to a 
world of ideas that provided an imellctiual escape from their physical and social 
segregation in American life. Therefore, they placed an exaggerated importance 
upon academic degrees, especially if they were secured from white colleges in the 
North If one secured the degree of doctor of philosophy in a northern university, 
he was regarded as a sort of genius Consequently, for the relatively small group 
of educated Negroes, education was an indication of their “superior culture" and a 
mark of “refinement.” 

Education was not simply a form of compensation because it set them apart 
from the Negro masses; it provided a form of compensation as regards their rela* 
lions with whites. They constantly asserted their educational and “cultural" su* 
pcriorily to the majority of the whites whose education was inferior to iheirs 
Whenever they had conucts with white men who called them by their first names 
or insulted them, they would take consolation in the fact that the white man was 
Ignorant and could not appreciate art and literature or ihe things of the spirit as 
they could. Was not DuUois expressing this type of compensation when, while a 
professor of sociology in Atlanta University during the early years of the century, 
he wrote, "1 sit with Shakespeare and he winces not Across the color line I move 
arm in arm with Balzac and Dumas, where smiling men and welcoming women 
glide in gilded hall"”' 

Despite their solid achievements and the satisfactions which they derived from 
their way of life, there was always an atmosphere of unreality surrounding ihe 
isolated life of ihe small black middle class. As we have seen, urbanizauon and ihe 
increasing occupational difTcrcniiaiion of the Negro populauon undermined the 
privileged pavilion of the old middle class Bui more important still, the compensa- 
tions which ancestry, puriunical murals, and especially cducaiion, provided in a 
hoslile while world were iiudcquaic in the life oS a new black bourgeoisie Having 
become less isnlaicd and thus more exposed to the coniempi and hostility of the 
white world, but at the s.ime lime cherishing the values of the white world, the 
new black bourgeoisie with more money at their disposal, have sought compensa- 
tions in the things that money can buy Moreover, iheir larger incomes have 
enabled them to propa^^ate bclve uqUom alwese place vv. iVrawvcan UCe and to 
create a world of make-bclievc . 


"VV E. BuxchsrJl DuIVuii, 7V Vouti o/ lUatk fMt. fJitrnih ciIilKm, tOiicJXO A C .McClunt 
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BEHIND THE MASKS ^ncc the black bourgeoisie live largely in a 
world of make-believe, the masks which they 
wear to play their sorry roles conceal the feelings of inferiority and of insecurity 
and the frustrations that haunt their inner lives. Despite their attempt to escape 
from real identification with the masses of Negroes, they can not escape the mark 
of oppression any more than their less favored kinsmen. In attempting to escape 
identification ivith the black masses, they hate developed a self-hatred that rc<-eais 
itself in their deprecation of the physical and social characteristics of Negroes. 
Likewise, their feelings of inferiority and insecurity arc revealed in their pathologi- 
cal struggle for status within the isolated Negro world and craving for recog- 
nition in the white world. 'ITtcir escape into a world of make-believe with its sham 
’'society" leaves them with a feeling of emptiness and futility which causes them to 
constantly seek an escape in new delusions. 

The mark of oppression 

There is an attempt on the part of the parents in middle-class families to shield 
their children against racial discrimination and the contempt of whites for colored 
people. Sometimes (he parents go to fantastic extremes, such as prohibiting the use 
of the Words "Negro" or “colored" in the presence of ihcir children.'^ They 
sometimes try to prevent their children from knowing that they can not enter res- 
taurants or other public places because they are Negroes, or even that the schools 
they attend are segregated schools for Negroes. Despite such efforts to insulate 
their children against a hostile white world, the children of the black bourgeoisie 
can not escape the mark of oppression. . . . 

Not all middle-class N^rocs consciously desire... to be white in order to 
escape from their feelings of inferiority. In fact, the majority of middle-class 
N^rocs would deny having the desire to be white, since this would be an ad- 
mission of their feeling of inferiority. Within an intimate circle of friends some 
middle-class Negroes may admit that they desire to be white, but publicly they 
Would deny any such wish. The black bourgeoisie ojnstantly boast of their pride 
>n their identiheation as Negroes. But when one studies the attitude of this class in 
regard to the physical traits or the social charaacristics of Negroes, it becomes 
clear that the black bourgeoisie do not really wish to be Idcnlihed with Negroes. 

fnsecuritios and frustrations 

Smcc the black bourgeoisie cannot escape idcatUksciaa wiih Negroes, fbeycK- 
pericnce certain feelings of insecurity because of their feeling of inferiority. Their 
feeling of inferiority is revealed in theirfearof competition with whites. . . . 

"E. FranLiin Frazier, Srgra )uuiA a$ the Creuafayi, ^V'ashlngIl>n. DC.; .Vmeriean Council on 

Educauon. 1940. p. 62. 
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The fear of compciiUon with whites is prc^bly responsible for the black bour- 
geoisie’s fear of competence and first-rate performance within its own ranks. 
When a Negro is competent and insists upon first-rale work it appears to this 
class that he is trying to be a white man, or that he is insisting that Negroes 
measure up to white standards This is especially true where the approval of 
whites 1$ taken as a mark of competence and first-rate performance In such cases 
the black bourgeoisie reveal their ambivalent attitudes toward the white world 
They slavishly accept the estimate which almost any white man places upon a 
Negro or his work, but at the same time they fear and reject white standards For 
example, when a group of Negro doctors were being shown the modern equipment 
and techniques of a white clinic, one of them remarked (o a Negro professor in a 
medical school, “This is the white man’s medicine. I never bother with it and still 
I make 530,000 a year.” Negroes who adopt the standards of the white world 
create among the black bourgeoisie a feeling of insecurity and often become the 
object of both the envy and hatred of this class. . 

Both men and women among the black boui^eoisie have a feeling of insecurity 
because of their constant fear of the loss of status Since they have no status in the 
larger American society, the intense struggle for status among middle-class 
Negroes is, as we have seen, an attempt to compensate for the contempt and low 
esteem of the whites. Great value is. therefore, placed upon all kinds of status 
symbols. Academic degrees, both real and honorary, are sought m order to secure 
sutus. Usually the s>mboU are of a material nature implying wealth and conspicu- 
ous consumption. Sometimes N^o doctors do not attend what are supposedly 
scientific meetings because they do not have a Cadillac or some other expensive 
automobile. School teachers wear mink coats and maintain homes beyond their 
income for fear that they may lose status. The extravagance m “social” life gen- 
erally is due to an effort not to lose status But in attempting to overcome their 
fear uf loss of status they are often beset by new feelings of insecurity In spue of 
ihcir pretended wealth, they are aware that their incomes arc insignificant and 
that they must struggle to maintain iheir mortgaged homes and the show of 
“wealth” in lavish “social” affairs. Moreover, they arc beset by a feeling of inse- 
curity because ctf their struggles to maintain a show of wealth through illegal 
means. From time to time “wealthy” Negro doctors arc arrested for selling nar- 
cotics and performing abortions. The life of many a “wealthy” Negro doctor is 
shortened by the struggle to provide diamonds, minks, and an expensive home for 
his wife. 

There is much frustration among the black bourgeoisie despite their privileged 
position wiihm the segregated Negro world. Their “wealth" and “sGaal" position 
can not erase the fact that they arc generally segregated and rejected by the white 
world Their incomes and omipaUoiu may enable them to csca(>e the cruder 
manifestations radal prejudice, but they can not insulate themselves against the 
more subtle forms of racial dlscnmination These discriminations cause frustra- 
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lions in Negro men because they are not allowed to play the masculine role as 
defined by American culiure They can noi assert ihcmsclvcs or exercise power as 
while men do. When ihey protest against radal discrimination there is always the 
threat that they will be punished by the white world. In spite of the movement 
toward the wider integration of the Negro into the general stream of American 
life, middle-class Negroes are sull threatened with the loss of positions and 
earning power if they insist upon their rights.*’ /Uler the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled that segregation in public education was illegal, Negro 
teachers in some parts of the South were dismis^ because they would not sign 
statements supporting racial segregation in education. . . . 

The frustrated lives of the blade bourgeoisie arc reflected in the attitudes of 
parents towards their children. Middle-class Negro families as a whole have few 
children, while among the families that constitute Negro “society” there arc many 
childless couples.’* One finds today, as an iXmerican observed over 40 years ago. 
that “where the children arc few, they arc usually spoiled” in middle-class Negro 
families.” There is often not only a deep devotion to their one or two children, but 
a subservience to them. It is not uncommon for the only son to Iw called and 
treated as the “boss” m the family. Parents cater to the transient wishes of their 
children and often rationalize their behavior towards them on the grounds that 
children should not be “inhibited.” They spend large sums of money on their 
children for toys and especially for clothes. They provide their children with auto- 
mobiles when they go to college. All of this is done m order that the children may 
maintain the status of the parents and be eligible to enter the “soaal set m Negro 
colleges. When they send their children to Northern “white alleges they often 
spend more time m preparing them for what they imagine will be iheir soaal 
life than in preparing them for the academic requirements of these institutions. 

In their fierce devotion to their children, which generally results m spoiling 
them, middlc-dass Negro parents arc seemingly sinvmg at times to establish a 
human relationship that will compensate for their own frustrations m the realm of 
human rclalion.hip.. Devotion to their children often becomes the one hinnan t.e 
that is sincere and free from the compelilion and artificiality of the make-belmve 
world in which they live. Sometimes Ihey may project upon their children their 
own riustialed piofessional ambilions. But usually, even when they send then 
children to Northern “while" universilies as a parr of their toc.aL striving 
within the Negro community, they seem to hope that then eh.ldren will have an 
acceptance in the white world whreb has been denied them. 


"Sec. for evamplr. ihe .twlr “V.M&V Setrciarr in V.rsrma Find for Equal, ly Fight." Illat/noyron 
nta'i. Aubusi 1954. p 20 
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Self-hatred and guilt feelings 

One of the chief frustrations of the nuddle^lass Negro is that he can not escape 
identification with the Negro race and consequently is subject to the contempt of 
whites “ Despite his “wealth” m which he has placed so much faith as a solvent 
of racial discrimination, he is still subject to daily insults and is excluded from 
partidpation in white American society Middle-class Negroes do not express their 
resentment against discnminaiion and insults in violent outbreaks, as lower-class 
Negroes often do They constantly repress their hostility toward whiles and seek 
to soothe their hurt self-esteem in all kinds of rationalizations They may boast of 
ihcir wealth and culture as compared with the condition of the poor whites Most 
often they will resort to any kind of subterfuge in order to avoid contact with 
wlutcs. For example, in the South they often pay their bills by mail rather than 
risk unpleasant contacts with reprcscniauvcs of white firms. The daily repression 
of resentment and the consunt resort to means of avoiding contacts with whites do 
not relieve them of their hostility toward whites Even middle-class Negroes who 
gam a reputation for exhibiting “ot^ectiviiy” and a “siatesmanlike’' altitude on 
racial discriminaiion harbor deep-seated hostilities toward whites A Negro college 
president who has been considered such an interracial "siaiesman” once confessed 
to the writer that some day he was going to “break loose” and tell white people 
what he really thought. However, it is unlikely that a middle-class Negro of his 
standing will ever “break loose ” Middle-class Negroes generally express their 
aggressions against whites by other means, such as deceiving whites and utilizing 
them for their own advantage 

Because middle-class Negroes are unable to indulge in aggressions against 
whites as such, they will sometimes make other mmwity groups the object of their 
hostilities For example, they may show hostility against Italians, who are also 


Middlr claw mulauo woman, a fnrnirr wbool iracbcr w>i» was Tciu-ful of iKo impan of il»s 
iKiuk on European readers and Souihrm deiraciors «l "The Race.” tnniluded her review of the 
original French ediuon with these words 

'■Isn't It alwul ume air soeiotogiMs and qiecubsu on the race problem' in America, began to 
discuss and consider middle-class Negroes as middle-class .Vmericant. or belter, all U S Negroes 
as tmericuni wiih three hundred unbrolien years of American tradition, way d bfe, cultural and 
spiritual contacts behind them — loflurncrs which have molded (hem as ihcy have molded all 
others who are considered, even when not treated completely so, as members of the American 
eommuniiy’ Isn't it time to slop thinking of and talking about Negroes as a separaie and distinct 
entity m the general scheme of things' And above aU. isn't it time to realire that the melting pot 
has melted truly and fused together all (be myriad (albai conllicting) racial, cultural, educauonal. 
spiritual, and social elements which have combined m such peculiar fashion to produce the Ameri- 
can Negro of our time”' /ouroof i./.Vi;gro Ciueaboit, Vd XXV.p HI 

='See Charles S Johnson. /’otlems n/.Vrpn New York Harper i Row. 1143. Chaps 

XII. XIII. and XIV which describe the ways la which Negroes in various classes deal with racial 
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subject to discTiminslion. But ntoce rft™ middle-cUss Negroes, espeaslly tho^ 
ivho are engaged in a mad scramble to aectiitiulate money, will direct their hostili- 
ties against Jews. They are constantly expressing thetr anii-smittsm within 
Negro eireles, while pretending publicly to be free from prejudice. They blame the 
lew for the poserty of Negroes and for their own failures and inefficiencies in their 
business undertaWings. In expressing their hostility towards Jews, they are at- 
tempting at the same time to identify evith the white American majority. 

The repressed hostilities of middle-class Negroes to whites a^not only directed 
toward, oVr minority group, but inward toward them«lres This result in self- 
hatred. which ma, appear from their behavior to be direc|ed toward, the Negro 
masses but which in reality is directed against themselves.^ While pretending to 
be proud of being a Negro, they ridicule Negroid physical character, sties and seek 
to Lily or elfaee them as much as possible. Within ffieir own groups they eon- 
stantly proclaim that ••niggers" make them sick. The eery use of the term 
■•nigger," which they claim to resent, indicates that they want to disassoctate 

ihcmseUcs from the Negro masses. . . , . • .u i..,.., 

The self-hatred of middle-class Negroes is often revealed m the keen com- 
petition which exists among them for sutu. and recognition. This keen c»m- 
Jedtion is the result of the frustration, which they experience m “ 

^tain aeteptanee and recognition by whites. Mtddlcclass Negroes are eonsuntly 
eetticizing and belittling Negroes who achteie some reeogmtton or who acquire a 
statu, aiite them. They prefer to submit to ffie author, y of “hum than to U 
subordinate .0 other Negroes Foe example Negro scholars generally retnse n 
seek the advice and ai.ieism of competent Negr” “ho ars •»? “ 

white scholars foe such cooperation. In fact, .1 is d.ffieul. lor m.ddle-elass Ne^^ 
to cooperate in any field of endeavor. This failure tn social relations is, as md - 
rated in an important study, because "in ever, Negrn he encounters h.s own self- 
contempt.”" I. is as d he said. "You are only a Negro like mysell; so why should 

'■“Tffit'r/h°auiS"otTeTs'uhs in gull, feeling, on the par, of Ute Negro who 
suoid, in elevating himuilf above his lellows." He leels unconsaously ha, m 
rising above other Negroes he is eommitUng an act of aggress. on “h.* w^resuh 
: U®. -J wwJ on their pari. The act of aggression may be imagined, but 

vetyVften it is real This is the case when middle-class Negroes oppose the eciw 
nomie and social welfare ol Negroes because rf them own 

can aties it ha. been the black bontgeots.e and no, the whites who have 
opposed the building ol low-cost public honsmg for Negro workers. In one city 
two wealthy Negro doctors, who have successfully opposed public housing projects 
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for Negro workers, own some of the worst stums in the United States. While their 
wives, who wear mink coats, “tinp with diamonds" and are written op in the 
"society” columns of Negro newspapers, nde in Cadillacs, their Negro tenants sleep 
on the dirt floors of hovels unfit for human habitation. The guilt feelings of the 
middle-class Negro are not always unconscious. For example, ukc the case of the 
Negro leader who proclaimed over the radio in a national broadcast that the 
Negro did not want social equity He was consaous of his guilt feelings and his 
self-hatred in playing such a role, for he sent word privately to the writer that he 
never hated so much to do anything in his life, but that it was necessary because of 
his position as head of a state coUege which was under white supervision The 
self-hatred of the middie-elass Negro arises, then, not only from the fact that he 
does not want to be a Negro but also because of his sorry role in American 
soaety . 

7 6 INTRODUCTION 

The concluding selection in this chapter raises some fundamental questions 
about the phenomenon of social class and about our understanding of it The au- 
thors suggest that some of the concepts that are generally applied may be inap- 
propriate end inadequete to comprehend the (acts of social class in our complex 
urban society and they offer ihetr own framework as an alternative Their dis- 
cussion ttuis provides a fresh perspective on Uve earlier materials tn this chapter Its 
distinctive feature is ns emphasis on the necessity of examining the cultural and 
social system as a whole m order to properly identify what social classes differen- 
tiate within It Doing this leads Aiensberg and Kimball to seriously question the 
simple upper-middle-lower structure which •$ the usual conception of our system 
More basically they caution against the danger of treating social class as a real 
aspect of the world rather than as an abstract concept that we use to understand 

It 

In addition to this bioarfening perspective, this essay offers the reader some 
basic analytic tools that should sharpen lus understanding of "social class differ- 
ences " The authors consider one of the unique and most important characteristics 
of the social system of the metropolis to be the contrast and separation between 
the two worlds in which individuals live and interact — the private one of family and 
friends and the public one of work and orgamzanons They assert (and demon- 
strate) that the interrelationships between these two worlds are different at dif- 
ferent points m the social structure and they consider that it is within the distinc- 
tions that thus emerge that are to be found the significant dimensions of socisfl 
differentiation in urban society 

As one of the authors of this sefection stated in an earlier one (Selection 6 5). a 
maioi function of educational institutions is to promote the individual's shift from 
the private to the public world From the evidence presented here it seems likely 
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that such a shift will often be incc^npatible with the attitudes toward the two 
worlds that the individual child acquired ift his family and that, as a result, such a 
child will be “out of tune" in a number of ways with the expectations artd demands 
in terms of which education is trartsmitied. He will probably be equally alienated 
from the attempts of relevant adults — teachers, guidance counselors, adminis* 
trators — to help him with his difficulties, smce such attempu would undoubtedly 
be based on the same values artd attitudes that he cannot accept or even 
comprehertd. 

As the ensuing selection underlu\es. the essence of social class is cultural 
identity, rather than income level, occupation, or status It is thus in such basic 
processes as perception, communication, and interaction that class differences will 
be most evident and out of which organuational problems are most likely to arise. 
Either of these points is sufficient to make social class of central relevance to a 
guidance counselor's theoretical framework and practical concerns. 


7.6 METROPOLIS AND SOCIAL CLASS' 
Solon 7. XUnball and Conrdri 2i. Jrensberg 


BASIC THEORY The widely prevalent misunderstandings that 
have plagued most discussions about soda! 
class analysis force us lo restate, inilbJIy, some underlying assumptions. Basic lo 
all orher considerations is (he biocultural nature of man. Its significance is empha* 
sized in the universally present cultural distinctions based upon sex, age, and 
status. 'These three distinctions conlain the crucial aspects of family structure and 
function, the process of mate selection, reproduction of the species, care of the 
young, and transmission of the culture. Within family organization and through 
its correlative processes the behavior of each individual is ordered in relation to his 
membership in a group. In this ordering, the tnological factors of sex and age 
become culturally dchned. Status, in contrast, may be derived entirely from socio- 
cultural differentiations, although its linkage to biological criteria such as sex, 
race, or ancestry is not uncommon. 'Thus, a hierarchy of status distinctions in a 
society is itself one cultural aspect of the social ordering. UTien we speak of sodai 


'Abridged from Culture artJ C'’/’3’^u>rily by Conrad Amuberx and Solon T. KuebaJt. © 1 W5 by 
Harcourt, Brace & World. Inc . and repriraal wnJtibetrpennisMaa 
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cUss wc are designating one t>pe of status system But the primary of biucultural 
behavior in mate selection and family structure is a fact to be kept continuously in 
mind. 

The soaal ordering of individuals is only one of the devices through which the 
group sustains and perpetuates itself There are, in addition, what are called the 
cultural instrumentalities These include the items and means by which individu- 
als are fed, clothed, and housed — the technoli^, the customary ways in which 
persons behave toward each other and organize themselves in cooperative groups, 
and the secular and sacred beliefs that explain and sanction the relations of men to 
the universe These instrumentalities are an integral part of all groupings, and 
their differential distribution and use provide major criteria upon which to base 
determinations about status and social class 

But there is a further proposition to which we must also give heed, namely, that 
each cultural system is assodaied with us own form of community If this propo- 
sition proves valid then we must also aoepi social class in the metropolis as 
something other than that which has been described for the mill and .Mam Street 
towns, or for the two-class county-town and plantation community of the ante- 
bellum South Each pattern carries us own meaning within the context of a 
speaRc cultural and organizational system. . . 

SOCIAL CLASS We differ most strongly with those who 

AND METROPOLIS iheonze upon class as something 

apart from community Our own position is 
denved from the basic anthropological axiom that data must be examined within 
thnr context 

Affirmatively and speafically. we contend that each culture possesses its charae- 
tenstic community form, hence, the organizational forms through which people 
order their relations with each other are essential correlates of the culture and of 
its subcultural vanants. Thus theory and cmpincal delineation of soaal class must 
be consonant with comparable aincerns about community, and vice versa. Since 
the metropolis is one of several forms community, any conceptual formulations 
about it, usually labeled urban theory, must also include the cultural dimension of 
soaal class. Any other procedure leads to an incomplete or even distorted basis 
from which to comprehend the whole 

'Hie gross outline of the organizational system of the metropolis is relatively 
obvious. \Vc could begin to construct it from any one of several vantages— time, 
space, groupings, or aaiviiies— and the formulations to which we would come 
would be essentially similar Let us arbitrarily begin with aaiviiy by dilferentiat- 
ing between work and nonwork. . 

Even casual rcfleaion quickly esublisbes the extent to which we automatically, 
and often unconsciously, assign the events in which we an alone or parucipaie 
with others to cither work or nonwork categories. Furthermore, the disiinaions 
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arc reinforced through association with other variables. For example, eating, 
sleeping, playmg. making love, vacattoning. and so forth, follow a rh)(hfnic se- 
quence in specific locales and with designated persons quite distinct from the 
rh)thm, locale, and associations of work. We engage in the latter in (he office, 
factory, store, or field. Even students v^hen they are in the classroom or doing 
homework arc at work m a very special sense. Now the separation of activity into 
work and nonwork is not peculiar to metropolitan culture, but the degree to which 
the two are dichotomized and their rcspcaivc linkage with social groupings and 
places arc distinctive. In fact, the oiganizaiional form of the metropolis itself ex- 
plains the cleavage we observe. 

In mciropoUian society the produaion and distribution of goods and the pro- 
vision of services are rel^ated to one or more of its great organizational super- 
structures — government, industry, commerce, transportation, education, health — 
even recreation and religion. Directly, as in the case of the federal government 
with its millions of employees, or of General Motors and comparable industrial 
giants with their hundreds of thousands; or indirectly, in the case of self-employed 
repairmen, retailers, professional men, or farmers, ihere exists a vast network of 
interrelated formal organizational and individual lies. In this social milieu the 
work of the world gets done, and only special groups, such as children and the 
aged, are exempt, while escape from contribution to it is limned to the handful 
who comprise the insane, the criminal, the social derelicts, and the very rich. 
These organizations and the consequences of the activities of their members are 
public, not in the old dualism of governmental versus private enterprise, but in the 
sense that the consequences of the activities ot their members have direct relevance 
for the functioning of the total soaety. 

The sense of public value can hardly be attached to activities carried on within 
one’s family, among friends, or in Icisurc-iime pursuits. Any housewife will 
stoutly defend her domestic chores as essential to the well-being of her husband 
and children, and the family head will protest (hat his devotion to yard and house 
is both desirable and necessary. But rationally there is no labor requirement on 
the premises of a family diveiling that cannot be supplied by an organization ex- 
ternal to its occupants, a fact that has already been established for those thousands 
who arc occupants of apartment hoiels. Even the primacy of the traditional family 
as a procreating unit was challmgcd in nineteenth century agrarian America by 
the radical experiments in communal livii^ at Oneida and similar utopian com- 
munities {Nordhoff, 1961). We do not deny the Importance and usefulness of the 
work aaivity within the family scitit^ but insist that its meaning must be sought 
within its own context — the distinctive structural form and functional purposes 
that characterize the family in contemporary America. And further, we must seek 
the relation between this form of the family and other institutional arrangements. 

When the family and the larger units are examined in the framework of their 
complementary relations, we are impressed with the extent to which they differ in 
structure and function (Kimball and McClellan, 1962). If the members of the me- 
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tropolis make ihcir tontnbution lo soacty and derive their livelihood ti up in'nliin'i'* 
pation in the public world of the orgapizaiional superstructures, it is'^ntss'diiw”' 
bosom of family and friends that the intimate, personal, and private wonf_of I'alli^' 
tamed Those who proclaim that the or^nizaiion threatens to engulf the 
of Its members need to look again at the evidence (Wh^te, 1956). It mightifc^ 
argued with equal vigor that only because of orgamzauonal membership is it pos- 
sible lo claim a separate, private Itfe Cenainly for the vast majority of people 
there is little dircci intrusion by the organization into their private world. When 
one's private hie, intentianally or fortuitously, becomes inieriwmed with role per- 
formance in organizational structure, the consequences range from simple compli- 
cations to disaster The validity of the separauon the two can be seen with great 
clarity in the ethics that prescribe the rcialion between pracutioner and client in 
professional circles Revelation of personal confidences or utilization of position or 
knowledge for personal gain by a pncsi, lawyer, or physician is abhorrent and 
condemned. Although this tradition arose in response to the emergence of public 
roles once relegated to relatively few, as new occupations become professionalized 
the tradition has been extended to include them also 
When we contrast the metropolitan system with its massive social groupings m 
their siTUctural counterpoise with the family and friendship group, and with the 
internal social arrangements of other community types, we are additionally struck 
by the uniqueness o! the contemporary system, in the New England village, reli- 
gious, civic, and familial forms were intertwined as community. The accompa- 
nying values and sanctioned behavior were neatly joined in a coherent whole 
which ideally prescribed a single code of conduct in all situations except those m- 
volving ihc deviant or stranger — these by definition being unworthy of full com- 
muniiy status The physically dispersed but blood-bound families of the Appa- 
lachian Mountains knew no organizational tie more complex than the equali- 
lanan religious association which, in reality, conjoined extended kindred Ac- 
tually, neither ‘'public” nor "private’' could be viable categories in a culture in 
which all events were refraaed through a code of individual liberty and family 
obligation 

When we observe how the fw more complex community form of the mill and 
Main Street towns developed, we note the proUfcraiion of formally organized in- 
stitutional arrangements in government, religion, commerce, education, health, 
industry, uansponation, and voluntary associatiims An elaborate cultural di- 
versity accompanied the new soaal complexity Family lineage, manners, morals, 
wealth, and paniapation and position within organized groups together coniri- 
*0011:6 10 and gave expression to status evaluations and rankings- The grouping of 
linked trails in configurational patterns was called social class (Warner, 1941; 
Davis ft at., 1941) But distinctions between public and private were still not 
sharply delineated. The identification of the business and professional class with 
the town-community never permitted a sharp separation between their personal 
a^airs and the town's economic well-being and institutions As each town grew 
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' and prospered, so did its citizens and all of their enterprises, whether they were 
religious, educational, or commercial. 

Our understanding of social class in ^Vmcrica has arisen largely from the em- 
pirical studies of mill and Main Street towns. The designations that portrayed the 
dynamics of such communities are not fully applicable to the older industrial or 
commcrical cities of the Northeast in their new transition, or to the newer ones of 
the Southwest and P.trifie Coast. The huer are forging a communiiy form ex- 
pressise of a newer America, while the heritage of the others incsitably constricts 
their current transformation. But for all, the nesv community form is contained 
within the counterpoise of the public, organizational superstructures and the 
nuclear family. If, then, social class is a manifestation of the social system, as wc 
proposed earlier, from what criteria do wc erect the categorization to express 
social class in metropolis? 

Howecer useful the categorization of subcultures in town-community into the 
broad caicgories of lower, middle, and upper classes (or other euphemistic varia- 
tions) may hate been for that community type, we claim that this division has 
about the same relevance for the metropolis that the separation of living forms into 
' plants and animals possesses for advanced sdenti/ie study among biologists. Jn 
some measure there is a correspondence between the complexity of the problem 
and the techniques and concepts utilized to examine it. Comparatively, the social 
elaboration of the metropolis is much greater than that of the town-community. As 
one consequence there exists a greater variety of subcultural divisions. Their signifi- 
cance, however, appears only when we establish their funciions and trace their 
connections with the relevant social forms. As an example, a first series of 
problems arises from the attempt to relate coordinate positions within the multiple 
layered hierarchies of the corporate superstructures and cultural behavior. Would 
such an analysis justify further subdivisions of existing class caicgories, or should 
wc re-examine our analytic procedures? The lo^c of the argument also forces us 
to ask the question; Is it necessary, or possible, to substitute an analytic process 
for the one that now “stratifies” a society into a series of inferior and superior 
positions? Basically, we are asking if there might not be another and more scientiH* 
cally rewarding method of delineating class, other than that leading to the geo- 
metric imagery which now prevails. As yet we have no sure alternative to offer, 
although we believe that social class examined as a funaion of participation in 
events provides a new direction. 

The problems mentioned above are germane, since the conception of social 
dsssies' as a t&Tfcsl s/rsagewKirC o/ syytoTW ntofC m o're loViwrc slso 
take account of the parallel of public and private social groupings, each with us 
own cultural identities and its own logic. Only if we recognize this basic structural 
dichotomy can we handle analytically the institutional culture of large organiza- 
tions and professionally trained and oriented workers on the one hand, and the 
culture of the personal world exemplified in kinship and peer group on the other. 
The degree to which these two cultural systems are interconnected provides a fas- 
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cinating problem for future researchers Moreover, the organization of empirical 
data within this framework offers one key to clearing away much of the confusion 
that now surrounds urban theory At the very least, class and urban theory will be 
examined as complementary. . . 

If the ordering of relationships and behavior tn our private lives were the same 
as that in the world of work, or if the position of individuals in the hierarchical 
scale of a bureaucracy or institution or in professional ranking could be used as 
the basis for explaining social class, many of our problems would be solved If a 
population could be tabulated by ranked occupational position, the rate and mag> 
nitude of mobility could be precisely gauged by compiling changes in grade and 
salary. In a thoroughly institutionalized setting such as an army post, one finds a 
nearly precise correspondence between oflicial status, grade, size, and quality of 
housing, perquisites, deference, and prescribed manner of social behavior No one 
believes that such rigid and complete organizational structure exists or could be 
imposed upon private life m a civilian population, although research to establish 
the extent to which comparability does exist has yet to be done Even casual obser- 
vation, however, easily confirms some degree of correspondence, and we are m the 
habit of rating urban districts and suburbs on a scale of greater or lesser prestige 
based upon our perception of their dwellings as expressive of the social ranking of 
their residents in organizations and professions But if, as we believe, the organi- 
zational system of work impinges only indirectly upon the private lives of its 
members, then we must turn to criteria other than those which determine organi- 
zational status it we are to understand social class, although to deny any con- 
nection between them is absurd. It is obvious that the amount of income one 
derives from his employment or profession potentially has a direct effect upon his 
level of consumption and hence upon his acces»bilUy to persons and things which 
are indices of class posiiion But it has also been established that the way wealth is 
used is of greaser diagnostic value in class determinauon than the mere facts of its 
possession or acquisition 


CUtTURAL IDENTITY Among the principles that explain the ad- 
AND SOCIAL CLASS j“**™^"* *'"1 survival of plant and animal 
species, one holds direct analogy and relevance 
for cultural systems. Survival of individuals and species depends upon adaptation 
to existing conditions and includes such processes as symbiosis, parasitism, 
cooperation, compeiiiion, and successions; the modification of these conditions; 
genetic changes in the species through natural selection; or any combination of 
these. Although wc must avoid imputing spcacs consaousness to adjustment be- 
havior, or assuming a natural determinism, it is dilhcuh to express the conse- 
quentes in other than vitalisiic language. Thus, wc say that each species strives to 
crcaie an optimum environment for itself and its descendants. Obviously, the 
finely balanced tension betv* ten life forms stimulates further modification and ad- 
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justmcnt as each individual strives for advantage. In this perspective the central 
business district or the slums have never provided a favorable environment for the 
middle class. The departure of its members from the older industrial cities for the 
suburbs may be explained, in part, by the principle of succession of groups based 
upon environmental changes. 

If we view the subcultural variants (sodal class) of any society as analogous to a 
species (or subspecies) and accept the general validity of the principles that explain 
stability and change, then our search for the dynamics of social class carries us to 
the examination of cultural identity. Cultural identity is derived from the specific 
behavioral configuration associated with each group. Its possession permits its 
members to distinguish between themselves and others. The identification is made 
on the basis of similariiics and dissimilarities — the external evidences of cultural 
variability — and membership through participation. This latter is given ex- 
pression through family, neighborhood, peer group, and sociability among equals. 

We must remember, however, that the perpetuation of a subcultural system is 
more than the re-enactment, through events, of behavior and values. There must 
be successors. These may be acquired through recruitment and conversion, but 
ordinarily cultural and biological inheritances are linked. Cultural transmission 
comes first through learning by the young from parents and later from cultural 
peers and others. For this reason the choice of a mate and marriage are so crucial. 
Through their offspring, those joined in marriage as cultural equivalents provide 
an environment that ensures the continuation of a cultural line. The crudality 
rests upon more, however, than mere perpetuation. Marriage is also a test of the 
validity of cultural identity, not only for the principals, but in particular for the 
parents of the newly wedded couple. And if participation is extended to the kin 
and friends, it is because the event affirms both identity and membership. Note, 
however, that only incidentally is marriage inclusive of neighborhood, and it is not 
at all inclusive of community. 

Social class, however, is only one of (he facets of cultural identity. In faa, in 
comparison with other identities such as sex, age, race, religion, or ethnic group, it 
is far more comprehensive and fluid. For these latter dimensions a person is per- 
manently labeled. Microcultural examination of subcultural behavior verifies the 
minuteness and overlappings of the gradations of cultural identity, which arc less 
exact than a pecking order and testify to the range of variability. Thus there can 
be no absoluteness in class identity, as there is in sex or race. The sodal position 
one inherits must be validated or it is impaired, and change in behavior is a possi- 
bvtty wKvttk caw catcy owe wp os down the waU. 

These observations are abstractions which should be examined against em- 
pirical data. For verification we shall rely on the evidence contained in two studies 
contrasting subcommunities. The first is a recently published report on a 
working-class Italian section in the West End of Boston (Cans, 1962). The other 
describes an upper-middle-class suburb of Toronto populated about equally by 
Jews and Gentiles (Seeley, Sim, and Loosley, 1956). For each erf these we shall 
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summarize and contrast the relevant data in four areas family organization, 
transmission of culture, selenion of mamagc partners, and work and relations 
with the outside. These are the variables that appear to us to make the greatest 
contribution to an understanding social class in the metropolis. 


THE WEST END It is not surprising that the family system con- 
genial to the American-born Italians of 
Boston's West End resembles that of their immigrant parents. It is a society of 
intense relationships and deep loyalties to those of the same blood and to the 
friends with whom one has grown to adulthood 'Hiis restrictive grouping of con- 
joined age mates has led Cans (1962) to refer to this form of organization as a 
“peer group society,” in which “during adulthood, the family is its most im- 
portant component. Adult ll'esc Enders spend almost as much ttme with stblmgs, 
in-laws, and cousins — that is, with relatives of the same sex and age — as with 
their spouses, and more time than wuh parents, aunu. and uncles” (Cans, p 37) 
Within this tightly knit group of adults — kin and peers — each child learns the 
behavior and values which he carries with him as he joins with those whose simi- 
lar backgrounds provide a familiar environment of personal relationships Here 
he builds the ties that persist beyond the ume when the young man takes a bride 
and establishes his own family. 

In this adult-centered family system, the child encounters “a continuous barrage 
of prohibitions and threats, intertwined with words and deeds of reward and af- 
fection” (Cans, p. 59} He is viewed as a hiile aduli. for whom it is necessary to 
prescribe the behavior that is expected of him, but wuh little evidence of parental 
concern “about how he receives their messages" (Cans, p 59) “Impulsive child- 
rearing is possible because West Enders are not concerned with developing their 
children, that is, with raising them in accordance with a predetermined goal or 
target which they are expeacd to achieve Unlike adult-directed or even child-cen- 
tered families found in the middle class. West Enders have no clear image of the 
future social status, occupational level, or life-style that (hey want their children to 
reach And even when they do, they do not know how to build it into the child- 
rearing process” (Cans, pp 59-60) 

As Cans describes it, the "West Enders want for their children what they want 
for themselves” (Cans, p. 60). But there is no pressure to push them toward this 
goal, although there is concern that the child may not equal his peers, and real 
fear that he may become a "bum.” 

The social environment that the faimly drcle and peer group builds for its 
children is also the one to which the adnksamt-becameradult (.uins in bw. search 
for a spouse. It should come as no surprise that intermarriage with non-Italians is 
rare in the second generation and not favored for the third, although if the choice 
is also a Catholic the disapproval is slight In those rare instances where oui-mar- 
nage occurs, there is the usual effort to brii^ the stranger into the orbit of estab- 
lished peers and the family circle. 
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The peer group shapes its members* perspectives and organizes their reiations 
with those who difTcr from ihcmseKcs and who arc found in what is to them the 
**outside world.” The institutions, values, and behavior of the outside arc judged 
by the same rules that govern the peer group. Outside rejection of their norms 
leads them to expect exploitation (which is often justified) and, in turn, to a calcu- 
lated exploitation of others. They view those who hold positions in government as 
uniformly corrupt and guilty of denying the citizen what should be naturally his. 
The services that reach the peer group from the world beyond are “to be used if 
they arc desirable and to be ignored or fought if they seek to change or injure the 
individual or the peer group” (Cans, p 121) 

It is in the setting of a potentially hostile, corrupt, and exploitative outside 
world that most members of the peer group must seek their means of livelihood. It 
is not surprising to discover that work as an end in itsell, as an opportunity for 
self-development and improvement, or as a contribution to the welfare of the 
larger society, has little or no meaning. One works in order to make a living and 
to enjoy and extend the pleasures of life which arc found beyond the job. Since 
work must be endured, the goal is to find employment where one is treated as an 
ec)ual, or in some small firm that permits expression of relationships comparable 
to those within the peer group. This is rarely achieved. ‘‘What does matter is that 
identification with work, work success, and job advancement — while not abso- 
lutely rejected — are of secondary priority to the life that goes on within the family 
circle” {Cans, p. 245). 

The rejection of the outside contributes to the intense involvement in family and 
peer group and produces related effects that further preserve and accentuate 
separation from the remainder of the sodety. West Enders reject middle-class 
status and values. In particular, they do not understand nor wish to use the educa- 
tional ladder as the device for upward sodal mobility. In fact the “worry about 
downward mobility is stronger than any desire for upward mobility. Conse- 
qucmly, the major hope is that in education, occupation, and general status, the 
child will not fall below that bis peers” (Cans, p. bO). Exemplification of this 
rejection may also be found in the indifference, even hostility, to those cultural 
missionaries of the middle class found in settlement houses, libraries, and similar 
transplants from middle-class society. 


CRESTWOOO No yardsuck extant can convey any true 
measure of the cultural gulf that separates the 
Italian, working-class West Enders from the 
uppcr-middle-dass residents of Crestwood Heights (Seeley et at., 1956). Our re- 
course is to ki the weight of comparative, empirical description carry the burden 
of establishing the differences. 

The physical contrast alone is impressive enough. In the West End one found 
the massed tenements of an cider American dty in association with the small 
shops and street-corner bars catering to the local population, a seiung in which 
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street corner society flourished In contrast, Crestwood Heights is a community of 
single family homes, each separated by lawn and shrubbery from those adjoining 
it, and a community in which “the massive centrality of the schools, .assert the 
community as a physically organized entity, as a psychological reality, and as a 
social fact” (Seeley ei al , p. 224) 

In the Crestwood Heights family one encounters a pattern that is nearly iden* 
tical to that found in the upper-middle-class suburbs which stretch across Ameri- 
ca. It is the family of parents and children, isolated from its km (often soaally 
as well as geographically), temporarily anchored in as own separate dwelling, and 
dependent upon the success of the father's career for its status and its future In 
the limitation of emotional life to relatively few persons, disharmony in the rela- 
tions among us members can be shattering to the psychic stability of the 
individual. 

h is a family m which the finely balanced ten»ons between independence and 
dependence of us members impose upon children and parents alike a responsibility 
for its maintenance as a smoothly functioning unit Within Us confines and the 
adjunct activities of school, church, and community, the woman finds her vali- 
dation as wife and mother The man must also validate his roles as father and 
husband in his relationships with wife and children, but his success in these roles, 
and that of the others in theirs, is inexorably linked to his success m another realm 
of life, that of his career It is "from this base of home and male career, which are 
almost inseparable, [thai] the family can articulate with the community” (beeley 
e( n/, p 163) 

It is a family formed from and held together by "love,” m the union of man and 
woman through marriage and in the care for and aueniton to us children. This 
love unites but docs not bind, since freedom and individuality are highly prized 
Each family member values his independence in relations with the institutions of 
the community. 

It IS a family which in Us orientation to the future is perpetually poised for 
mobility. Unattached to the past, which "tends to be obliterated from the collective 
thinking of the family” (Seeley et at , p. 164). it presents a flcxibiluy that permits 
change of residence, of job, and of fnends, if the new promises to enhance status 
ranking and economic well-being. When one joins the values of independence, 
hope in the future, and nudiility, it is easy to understand why the successful 
separation of the child from his family of oncntation and his own willful launch- 
ing upon a career are both possible and necessary. But the potential and recog- 
nized consequences extend to the very nature of relations within the family itself 
“Consciously, the future is optimistically viewed, and the task of the family is to 
equip the child as cfTcctivcly as posuble in the present with all available means for 
his later solitary climb tu belter and more prosperous worlds lying far ahead of 
him. . . . But the future nevertheless beckons with suiricient force that the parental 
generation, if u seriously hinders the child's upward progress, must be virtually 
abandoned; this is well understood by both parents and children Only the 
promise of continuous upward soaal mobility (or. at the very least, continually 
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vaiidaicd siaius ai the present level) can nerve the Crcslwood Heights family to its 
obligations; and for its members to fed the full poignancy of the separation to 
which it, as a family, is dedicated, might well wreck the whole precarious 
structure” (Seeley el ai, p. 164). 

As the children move into their teens their participation with their parents 
lessens as that with their peers increases. Hnally, there is an almost complete 
separation of social life from that of the parents. One consequence of this wide 
range of activity permitted the teen-ager outside the family is that the older 
children provide a model of behavior for the younger ones and in fact can open 
opportunities of participation for them and teach them ways of behavior “which 
may be new or strange to parents” (Seeley et ai, p. 203). 

The club or association is the focus of organized social life for the parents; the 
school serves the same purpose for iheir children. Here, in extracurricular activi- 
ties, in planned social affairs, and in the exclusive system of fraiemities and sorori- 
ties, the young join with iheir peers in reproducing a system of status differen- 
tials based upon rompeiiiivc achievement, family background, and the religious 
separation of Jews and Cemilcs which resembles that of their parents. It is here 
also that those friendships arc formed that may prove so crucial later on in the 
careers of the males, and that courtships blossom which prepare young people for 
the social roles of male and female as husband and wife in the adult life of 
Crestwood Heights or in its suburban counterpart elsewhere. 

Only one idea], that of “loye,” is accepted as ihe proper basis for marriage. 
This concept is surrounded, however, by a series of beliefs which ostensibly supply 
ihe greatest possible latitude in the search for a mate but which in reality restrict 
that choice to a narrow band of persons who closely resemble each other. The 
belief in equality, in the right of the individual to free choice, and in permis- 
siveness in behavior and the selection of friends, might conceivably lead to an 
openness of groupings that would extend acrrws class and religious lines (assuming 
that other groups were equally disposed). In fact, no such thing happens. The 
children early come to learn of the great disparity between the preachments of 
their parents and reality. They come to understand that the beliefs can be effcaed 
only if one is with those who resemble oneself. 

The wall of exclusion that the parents throw around their children is main- 
tained in the selection of a residence, in the summer camps to which their children 
go, in the arranged participation in adult social activities, and in the social affairs 
arranged by church or synagogue. If need be, the child may be sent to a private 
school, further to assure his isolation from unacceptable associates and his in- 
clusion with his own kind, or with those whom his parents hope he will emulate. 

Prior to adolescence the necessity to maintain an exclusiveness of participation 
is not felt as strongly as it is after the child reaches that age. In practice, romantic 
love does not cross ethnic or class lines. With adolescence begins the subtly en- 
forced guidance that directs the child toward those with whom courtship and mar- 
riage is approved. There can be no open rejection of the belief that romantic love 
recognizes no boundaries, but it is tadtiy understood that Gentile boys do not dace 
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Jewish girU, and thai Jewish bays do not date Gentjlc girls. There is set at this 
stage the barrier to intermarriage aitd. m turn, the dermition of that group from 
which one seeks his marriage partner But the system is much more precise and 
complicated than that based upon obvious designations of religion alone 
Tiie ideology of the middle class in its romantic, liberal version stipulates that 
only those who also hold the same beliefs as it does are worthy of compatibility 
and iniitnacy It matters not that the dis]uciction between belief and action is so 
great, because those who do not hold suth beliefs (the other social classes) automati* 
cally repel ihe Cresiwooder and hence “lend to render their possessors repugnant 
or less attractive as possible partners for intimacy or marriage The very belief, 
therefore, that ‘class is of no consequence’ (which is on one side a middle-class 
view exclusively) becomes a token of compatibility and a basis for intimacy, and in 
so far as it determines friendship, membership in a clique, and marriage, a potent 
factor in the maintenance of the class boundaries which ‘do not exist '' ‘do not 
matter,’ or ‘ought not to be considered* (Seeley cml . p 400) 

Thus the guides to marriage are far more pervasive than the simple prescription 
of romantic love If the indocuination of middle-class values is successful, then 
there is no necessity to enforce overtly the selection of a suitable marriage partner, 
The child, turned adult, has already deeply iniemalizcd exactly the kind of person 
with whom he or she is expected to, and will, fall in love with and marry This, 
then, is the cultural situation within which mate selection occurs and which led 
the authors to state that beliefs “in the dignity of the individual and the sacredness 
of personality, in the valuation of people ‘for what they are instead of what they 
have’ . . .come to their ultimate expression and test in the 'romantic' view of how 
marriages of their children ought to be founded, on ‘love,’ sympathy, compati- 
bility, and personality characteristics, 'without regard to race, creed or color' or. 
above all — ugly word — money. Despite these deeply held and pervasive views, the 
marriages that do occur are not notably different from those that might have been 
arranged in a caste system based on race, creed, color, and — above all — money. 
Marriages between Jew and Gentile, Protestant and Catholic, rich and poor, arc 
almost as rare as ‘marriages out’ in any group that punishes them by formal ex- 
pulsion (for example, the Quakers until recently)'* (Seeley el at , pp. 396-397). 


WORK AND Unlike the West Enders, the uppcr-middle- 
THE OUTSIDE Crestwood Heights maintain a 

direct relationship between their way of life 
and ihe outside It is this arena for which the young, especjaDy the males, have 
been oriented since their childhood and which they enter upon completion of their 
schooling. It is here that, sometimes in cooperation with and sometimes in com- 
petition with others, they work and strive for success in the careers they have 
chosen. In its economic and status aspects the measure of that success is reflected 
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in the rccc^nilion accorded to one’s tamily. But wife and children are no passive 
recipients of career success. “Besides ‘Triends.’ no partner is more important to the 
career than the wife; none can help more — ^and perhaps none can hinder more 
than she, though this is more diflicult to establish” (Scele)' et at., p. 135). And in 
the education and other advaniaqes that he can provide for his children, a man 
demonstrates his own merits 

The career pattern follows a predictable course. Following the period of prepa- 
ration, v*hich IS also a time of dependency, there b^ins the long climb. This is 
the period of renunciation, of “hard work,” whidi is followed "by a relatively 
brief period of full realization, and a gradual decline shading inio retirement” 
(Seeley el at., p. 133) Within career activity there are two often complementary 
but possibly antagonistic directions in which ambition may be channeled. Output 
may bring cilher monetary reward, or rect^nition for achievement, or both. 

in Crestwood Heights vsork is highly valued, not as an end in itself, but as the 
activity through which one proves the validity of the other values of the culture, 
particularly status achievement and family welfare, tn contrast to the West 
Enders, the parents do know how to build a view of the future, somewhat diiTerent 
from their own. into their child-rearing practices. “The Crestwood child who is 
reared in an environment of prosperity and success, comes to feel that life’s oppor- 
tunities are limitless, that he can become anything he wishes to become” (Seeley fl 
ci, p. 124). But the inability of the father to transmit his own status to his 
children is largely concealed. The father can help to open (he vray to his son, but 
when the chips are down, it is (he latter on whom the full burden falls, it is the 
son w ho must struggle and strive and he who will reap ihe rewards. But in a most 
peculiar way success cannot be a soliury thing. It is closely ued to his wife and 
intimate friends, and its validation is also linked to the approving judgment of the 
others, in this sense there are two worlds in which each man orbits: “the exacting 
work schedules of life downtown” and “the world of leisure and affection 
uptown" (Seeley el at., p. 153). 


CONCLUSION We are now ready to return to a consideration 
of (he propositions and questions that were 
raised in the earlier seaions of this chapter and to examine them in the com- 
parative light of the empirical data drawn from the studies of the Italians in the 
West End of Boston and of the upper-middle-class residents of Crestwood 
Heights. There is a small problem in deciding which facet of the whole should be 
treated first, but since the various segments seem to reveal systemic interconnec- 
tions it may be desirable to begin vvith the most comprehensive subject, the social 
structure of the metropolis. 

It was suggested earlier that institutional arrangements could be divided into 
those associated with the private world of family and friends and the counterpoised 
but parallel public world of social super^ructures. These latter contain the cor- 
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poraic and professional activities through which the essential goods and services 
are produced and distributed. It was also suggested that associated with the cul- 
tural and social dichotomy of public and private were two social class systems. 
The immediate problem, then, is to see to what extent the empirical data support 
this view. 

For the West Enders the separation between the private world of family and 
peer group and the public world of outadc is dramatically sharp The outside 
includes all those institutions over which the West Enders exert a minimum of 
control, and which threaten the continued cohesion of the group The threat is a 
double one It arises from attempts to win allegiance from the group's members 
(and thus to alienate them) and from the fear exploitation In consequence, 
members of the peer group are thrown even closer together as they unite to reject 
the values of and participation in activities of the outside, but they arc ready to 
exploit such activities when they appear advaniagcous. Among the values rqected 
are those of work and self-improvement as ends in themselves or for purposes of 
social mobility The rejection even extends to education as a device for social mo- 
bility. In fact, aspiration for higher status is recc^nized as disruptive of the peer 
group and opposed to the core of values that give ii meaning. The West Enders, 
by adherence to their own values and rejection of those of the middle class and us 
institutions, clearly demonstrate the separation between private and public worlds 
and the potential conflict between the two 
The evidence from Crestwood Heights is equally sinking in its substantiation of 
the distinction between the private world of family and friends and the public 
world of profession and corporate structure. But here the two are related in a 
vastly dilTcrcnt and almost opposite fashion from the West End Although the ac> 
tivilies of cither private or public world are distinct in kind and separate m space, 
their interdependence is of such magnitude that success or failure in one has its 
repercussions on the other. The male Crestwoodcr learns early that the goal of his 
pre-adult training is to prepare him to do battle for the honors that can be won in 
the arena of profession or business Only thus does he validate and perhaps im- 
prove upon the status to which he was born "nic girl learns equally soon the 
significance of the complementary role that she must play as wife and mother. For 
both parents and children aspiration in sclf-devcl<^ment is the psychological coun- 
terpart of the achievement of higher social sutus. For the upper middle class of 
Crestwood the public world is no threatening “outside”; it is the familiar 
environment in which its members contest and attempt to control They call their 
activities in it “work,” and it is for ibis work that a part of their formal education 
prepares them. For some, work may become an end in itself, but this is not the 
social purpose that it serves. 

Wc can extend and deepen our understanding of the dual structure of the me- 
tropolis and its relation to social class if at this time we turn to the first of three 
propositions offered earlier. There we postulated that social class is a manifes- 
tation of the social system rather than the system itself. At first glance this 
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staicmem might appear to be a truism that was hardly worthy of much attention. 
We could accept this view readily enough if it were not for the /act that all delinea- 
tions of social class rely almost cxclu«vely upon the determination of cultural 
configurations. Now the basis for such analyses has been derived from the 
grouping of attributes or qualities associated with things, activities, and individu- 
als. This approach has yielded some good results, but we would argue that their 
validation rests upon the relationships of these attributes to interaction between 
specific individuals in specific events. We contend that such an examination would 
show that patterns of interaction contain the key to understanding social class 
systems. Evidence from two different sources may be adduced to illustrate the 
point. Since we have already discussed the system of status associated with the 
hierarchical organization of corporate superstructures, we will not elaborate 
further on demonstrating the relation between corporate organization and social 
class. Instead, we shall turn to a comparison of forms of family organization asso- 
ciated with the residents of the West End and ctf Crcslwood Heights, respectively. 
The signiheani di/Tercnccs in relations with the “outside” have already been com- 
mented on. What is needed now is to look at the relations of family members with 
the nonwork aspects of the community and the process of mate selection. For each 
of these it will 'tx our purpose to show how the facts may be interpreted within the 
context of family structure. 

Within the relations of parents and children in the peer-based family circle of 
the West Enders, certain impliat values find expression. Since it is within the 
family circle that those aaiviiies which are most highly valued are found, it seems 
logical, and is in fact true, that parental concern for children is that they might 
also experience a comparable style of life. The generational reconstitution of the 
peer-group type of family can be realized, however, only if there is relatively great 
stability. Hence it is easy to understand why middle-class values arc meaningless 
and possibly threatening. The iniensc and frequent activity among peers ensures a 
commitment to the present rather than to the future, and ensures the avoidance of 
time-consuming and involving activities with other types of groups. In fact, limited 
partidpation beyond the borders of the family drclc should not be viewed as a 
consequence of consdous avoidance but of the incompatibility between a family 
system of the peer-group type and other forms institutional activity, including 
deep religious involvement. This formulation helps us to understand the continued 
inability of middle-class civic and cultural enterprises to penetrate or take root in 
this environment. If successful they would destroy the presently constituted family 
system. 

The relations between the parents rf Crcslwood Heights and their children are 
almost entirely difTereni. Parental orientation of children for the future must in- 
clude a sense of autonomy and derire fer achievement that leads to mobility. It is 
the obligation of the male-child-turncd-adult to validate the aspirations of his 
parents through his success in the world of work, and of the female, in partnership 
with her husband, to shape the environment within which her children come to 
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maturity. Hcntc the immediate community is of utmost significance The activities 
associated with social clubs and the time devoted to civic and school betterment 
should not be viewed as ends in thcmseKcs but as part of the necessary effort to 
create and preserve an environment compatible with the relations between 
members of the family and us adjunct values Thus, as was argued earlier, the 
interconnections and interdependencies between the relationships of a family 
system, its values, and the partidpation pattern in the nonwork cxtraTamilial ac- 
tivities can be made explicit Further substantiation of this and other points ap- 
pears when we turn to the processes of courtship and marriage 

Mating, reproduction, and care of the young are biological processes culturally 
organized among humans Thus, variations in the processes may be examined as 
variations in culture For this part of the analysis the crucial aspect is to examine 
the relation between the definition of a suitable mate and forms of human 
grouping It is obvious from the empirical evidence that mates are chosen from 
those who are similar in cultural behavior and outlook Among the West Enders 
marriage with other than an Italian ts disapproved, and only rarely docs it occur 
In Crestwood Heights the separation of Jews from Ceniiles appears in adolescence 
in dating behavior, a type of activity preliminary to laier final mate choice Both 
groups resemble each other, however, in the care with which the definition of a 
proper and improper marriage partner is inculcated in the young What weight 
may be given to the several factors that contribute to ihe success of this effort is not 
entirely clear and possibly may not be completely determinable Admonition and 
precept undoubtedly have an effea, but the relative power of verbal command to 
direct behavior must still be determined This problem really belongs m the cate- 
gory of the dynamics of learning. Our own inclination is to give greater priority 
to patterns of relationships as explanatory. 

The marriage partnership is fully intermingled with peer group and family 
circle in the West End. Between the period of adolescence and marriage the males 
separate themselves from the family setting to regroup as an all male peer group, 
congregating on street corners and in other locales Marriage pulls them once 
again into the family ordc, but in a gathering d' their own age males, and not 
that of their parents. For their wives they choose girls of similar backgrounds. 
Thus, through the joining of biolo^cal and cultural processes there is ensured a 
continuity of cultural tradition 

The process of mate selection and family formation for Crestwood Heights 
varies only in its details. So also is the consequence of cultural perpetuation the 
same. But the cultural stability, almost inertia, which this analysis suggests must 
also be examined m the context of the enviroiuncnt of the other institutional ar- 
rangements in the society. When these are uken into account we then inject a new 
dimension, one whose changes bring repercussions elsewhere. For this reason the 
rise of great soaal supersiruaures are relevant to the system of social class and to 
changes in its definition. For this reason sodal class, defined as the configuration 
cultural elements, should be conddered as a manifestation of the social system 
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and not as the system itself. This leads to a further conclusion that each form of 
civilization has its own kind of social ranking. 

Little additional comment seems necessary for the other two propositions pre* 
sented earlier. The empirical data and their analysis support the proposition that 
social class should be examined from two perspectives — from the vantage point of 
those who are participants and from criteria that are external to the system. Fi- 
nally, the insistence that comparative analysis requires concepts and procedures 
which are free of substantive particularism was exemplified in the comparisons 
between the W’est End and Crestwood Heights. It will be remembered that we 
utilized the categories of work and nonwork, family organization, transmission of 
culture, and mate selection. . . . 
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Questions and Implications for Practice 


7.1 KURT B. MAYER 

1 Why is it important for counselors and other guidance-personnel workers to 
understand prinaples and processes of social difrercntiation and stratification’ 

2. Must one’s social philosophy be restricted, or is it better that it not be re- 
stricted by poiver, class, prestige, and status as one develops his own ideas of the 
good society’ 

3 As one studies the society that exists la a selected elementary or secondary 
school, college or university can the trained observer see at work any of the prin- 
ciples and processes that Mayer describes’ On what kind of bases does this school 
society ascribe positions to its members teachers, administrators, students, and 
within these groups what other kinds of social dilTcrcntiations arc operating’ 
What are the status groups’ On what bases do they form’ How does a teacher, an 
administrator, a student acquire pov«-er in this society’ 

4 Are individuals in the sodety of the school or college frozen inescapably into 
asaibed positions or are there kinds of social escalation and de-escalation chat can 
be observed? How does this happen’ 

5. Many thoughtful people today are maintaining that education is the surest 
instrument of social mobility that our sooety possesses Is this only because of Us 
relationship to the acquisition of economic wealth or are there other reasons why 
education contributes to social mobility and the insurance of favorable status? As 
everyone acquires more and more education will the advantage it confers tend to 
diminish or will those who possess the roost education (doctorates, postdoctoraces, 
and high professional degrees) still enjoy favm-able status because of iheir com- 
paratively superior educational advantages? If so, how will this status be 
evidenced’ 

7.2 HAVIGHURST AND NEUCARTEN 

1. Although Havighurst and Neugarten wrote this piece only in 1962, some 
remarkable changes in economic conditions and personal expectations have clearly 
been sumng since then What trends in your camion, should ihe guidance-per- 
sonnel worker watch in order to keep as nearly abreast of incipient change as 
possible and lo avoid holding expectations and maintaining attitudes that are no 
longer tenable’ What, for instance, is apt to be the situation for young people 10 
or 20 years from now with respect to: (a) housing, (b) recreation, (c) work oppor- 
tunities, (d) sex mores, (e) family life; (0 population control; (g) health; (h) eco- 
nomic security, (i) educational opponuutics; (|) race relations; (k) differeniial role 
expectations for men and women; (I) widely held values; (m) social class, (n) 
travel, (o) communication? 


420 
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2. Since changes in all of these areas are taking place so rapidly, it would be 
vicll to think in terms of a sort of slide rule that starts with what is now and then 
tries to project what will be 5, 10, or 20 years hence Tor those now 5 years old, 10, 
15, 20, respectively, as these persons’ lives project on into the changing future. 


7.3 MILLER AND RIESSMAN 

1 . Do you agree that Miller and Kiessman arc able to present a new view of 
the values by which the working class lives’ 

2. How can an understanding of the themes that run through the lives of 
working-class members of our society help the guidance-personnel worker in the 
elementary school to belter understand (a) children who have a working class 
background — and (b) the parents of those children* 

3. Do the authors' gcneraliiations apply helpfully to junior and senior high 
school students you have known? In what ways, specifically? 

4. Suppose that more young people from working-class backgrounds get to 
college. What are some of the psychological hazards that, according to hfillcr and 
Riessman, might operate rather persistently to inaease the possibility of their 
dropping out of college? What kind of reason would such a student probably give 
in an exit interview if he did decide to drop out? 

5. Could the Hawthorne effect be used, at least temporarily, to lessen the 
problems that the need for security might aeaie for these students? How, specifi* 
cally, could this be brought in to play? 

6. How much of a chance does an individual brought up in the culture described 
above have to acquire a whole new set of values? If he were able to, would 
this mean, in effect, that he would be deserting the class in which he has been 
reared, and moving into a diffcrcnl class? Is this essentially what must often 
happen to individuals who move to a foreign country, for instance, as well as into 
a different class in their own country? 

7. Have we already created some post high school institutions (technical insti- 
tutes of various sorts, for example) that arc not so incompatible with the perfectly 
good values of the working class as those of our libera) arts colleges might be? 

8. How compatible would the values of individuals from working-class back- 
grounds be with the value systems they would find in a large multiversity? In a 
liberal arts college strongly related to a church which the individual’s family (a) 
did strongly support, or (b) did not support? 

7.4 THOMAS F, PETTIGREW 

1. Peiti^ew describes vividly the plight of the Negro male, the genesis of his 
problem back in the patterns of slavery and some of the tragic consequence of his 
condition for Negro family life, and for the roles of Negro women and girls, but 
especially of Negro boys. 
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Could the vitioua circle here described be altered by introducing strong, under- 
standing male guidance-personnel wtirkers to counsel Negro boys individually and 
to work with their peer groups throughout their school and college lives^ What 
are some dangers in doing ihis^ 

2 Since social reforms are altering the life chances for Negroes, should the 
school undertake speaal efforts to help Negro boys experience responsibility, inde- 
pendence, and success in meeting carefully set standards? How might this kind of 
guided program help change the self-concepts of Negro boys and make it more 
possible for them to exploit successfully the new role possibilities that are opening 
up to them? 

3. No one has yet represented with so much passion and sensitive concern the 
conditions of life that limit the development by the Negro girl of all of the roles 
through which she should legitimately expect to live a satisfying and productive 
fife What arc some of these limiting conditions as you have observed them ’ What, 
if any, speaal conditions and consideration should educational institutions supply 
to the Negro girl? 

4. What difficulties might you expect to encounter in attempting to work with 
the families of the Negro youngsters whose back^ounds are here described? What 
methods might be used most successfully? 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 

I This stark and uncompromising descnplion by Frazier of the black bourgeoi- 
sie will give the guidance-personnel worker and all educators a more sym- 
pathetic understanding of the role middle-class Negro young people are attempting 
to learn as well as of their problems in learning them In elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and in colleges where Negro students come from the various soaal 
and economic classes it will be helpful to the guidance-personnel worker to under- 
stand the feelings of these individuals toward each other, the lines along which 
social groups have formed, the importance of these groups to their members, and 
the feelings of these groups toward each other. 

How can the guidance-personnel worker use this more accurate and sensitive 
understanding to help N^ro youth In thdr struggle to learn new and more re- 
warding roles’ 

2 If the guidance-personnel worker has to choose how best to use his time, 
then his greatest contribution will be made 

a as he helps individuals prepare for and get placed in the most lucrative 
jobs possible; 

b as he helps individuals and groups clarify what it is they really want out 
of life; 

c. as he guides them in their human relationships, interprets to them the 
values they are seeing concretized, and helps them understand the social 
roles each is experimenting with and learning 
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3. Discuss the abose ahernatises. It may be that the cfTcctive guidance-per* 
sonnet worker will use educational and socaiional guidance, individual and group 
counseling, and the skilirul guidance of school and college group experience 
without concentrating exclusively nn any one objective. 

4. How is the situation today difTcrent from that described by Fraaier? Why do 
> ou think that some of those w ho used to be designated as “Negroes" now glory in 
calling themselves “blacks"? Discuss this in relation to Frazier’s views. 

5. In your view, should middle-class Negroes, or blacks, work for an integrated 
or a segregated society? Why? 

7.6 ARENSBERG AND KIMBALL 

1. In their discussion of cultural identity, Arensberg and Kimball dte the 
family, the neighborhood, peer groups, and sociability among equals as avenues 
whereby individuals acquire a sense of cultural at-homenes$ and come to know 
with what elements they are compatible and with what they are not. How docs 
the human interaction in the school or college community alTect the sense of “be- 
longing" that each individual carries with him always? 

2. Might it be possible for guided group experience in the school or college to 
furnish individuals a crude method oT soda! locomotion — movement from one 
group with which he feels at home to another that will furnish him a surer sense 
of identity? 

3. How might change in behavior be encouraged within a school or a college 
setting so that an individual or a whole group of students might literally have their 
social position raised? What means do certain private schools or colleges you know 
now take to accomplish just this result? May there be other methods, or com- 
parable methods, that could be used in a school in Harlem, for example, to es- 
calate the level of culture with which its students could feel idcntiBed? 

4. Can this be done by the school, counter to the home and neighborhood, 
when students do not board at the school or colle^? Can it be accomplished by 
involving parents and influential members of the emnmunity in the general ele- 
vation attempt? 

5. Consider speaBcally what means might be utilized and what kind of 
program developed in a particular school or collie if that insUtution wanted to 
experiment along these lines. 



Chapter 8 


Social 

and 

Cultural 
Conditions 
of Learning 


The chapters that have so far com^ised this part of the book on the 
inOtv>dust. the soctetv- end the culture, have examined a vetiety of inter- 
relationships among the three systems The cumulative import of all 
the materials presented can be summed up by the statement that the 
three levels are separable analytically but thoroughly intenneshed in 
actuality At whichever level one may direct one’s inquiry, its pursuit 
will lead to the others as well Thus an explanation cast m terms of a 
single class of events — psychological, social, or cultural — of necessity 
rests on assumptions about the other two types of phenomena, 
whether such assumptions are made explicit or not 

These statements are neither novel nor startling, and only reassert 
what has already been noted by a number of the authors quoted in 
preceding chapters The necessity to stress the point here stems from 
the special nature of the subject of this chapter There is a common 
tendency to think of learning as an eifdusively psychological concern, 
perhaps because so much annnty on The part of psychologists has fo- 
cused on iL This activity has produced a vast body of knowledge about 
the relationship between specific causal factors and specific effects on 
various aspects of the teaming process. Thus, we have available to us 
much information about the consequences of both internal conditions 
of the individual (e g , motives, attitudes, previous learning, ability 
levell and aspects of the external environment (e g., methods of m- 
424 
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struction. incentives, rewards, punishments, order of presentation of material) on 
rate of learning, degree of retention, persistence of learned behavior, number and 
type of errors, and a variety of other aspects. Psychological urvjerstanding of 
learning, however, has remained largely detached from other areas of knowledge 
about human behavior. In itself it is relevant only within a social and cultural 
vacuum, or at best within unchangirtg and clearly specihed conditions. For it also to 
be relevant in real situations, the determinants of learning as an individual process 
must be linked to the social and cultural cottditions within which they operate and 
by which they are in turn shaped. 

In other words, to understand iearnirtg as it occurs in situations not under the 
investigator's control, it is not sutficiertt to krrow the particular effects of such 
factors as. say. anxiety or reward. It is also necessary to know both the nature of 
the events that the culture defines as anxiety-producing or rewarding and the social 
conditions which make the occurrence of these events more or less probable. A 
formalized and integrated statement of the relationships between the facts of indi- 
vidual learning and the facts of the socioculturaf environment has yet to be worked 
out Same of the components of such a conception have been identified, however, 
and a few of these are dealt with m the articles collected in this chapter. The selec- 
tions have some themes in common, but primarily this chapter is characterized by 
variability in approach and content 

There are two reasons for highlightiitg the topic of learning in this book. One is 
that the nature of the human organism and its relationship to the environment 
make learning (he core process in every aspect of the individual's development and 
adaptation In this sense, all the materials that have been presented so far have 
dealt with the products of learning and have assumed its occurrence A broad con- 
ception of learning as a psychological, social, and cultural priKess will thus 
enhance understanding of all the other topics covered in this book. The second, 
more obvious and perhaps more important, reason for giving special attention to 
learning is its centrality for the process of education. We have seen that schools 
and colleges serve many functions for students, teachers, parents, politicians, and 
for the society as a whole. Whether we consider education as a value, as an ac- 
tivity. or as a social and polipcal issue, however, the process of learning is at its 
core. In suggesting some of the relationships between learning and die other 
classes of phenomena discussed in this book, this chapter thus specifies the link 
that makes these other tc^ics relevant to the practical problems faced by educators 
in general and guidance counselors in pamcutar. 

8.1 INTRODUCTION 

The first selection in this chapter brings together a variety of implications from 
the materials of earlier chapters and relates them clearly and provocatively to 
school performance. The author focuses psticularfy on "disadvantaged" children — 
from lower-class, slum, and frequendy Negro homes — analyzing the extent to 
which their preschool experience prepares them to meet the demands and expects- 
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tions that comprise education His general thesis is that this preparation is grossly 
inadequate, and he details the specific deficiencies that are produced in many areas 
of ability, motivation, and attitudes 

Deutsch identifies a number of aspects of the human and nonhuman 
environment in the preschool years as significant factors relative to the devel- 
opment of the attitudinal and cognitive equipment that adequate academic perform- 
ance requires The lower-class child is severely disadvantaged with respect to 
virtually all of these, with the result that the teaming experiences that the school 
provides are essentially inaccessible to him Therefore, those differences between 
children from privileged and deprived backgrounds that reflect the latter's inadequa- 
cies are smallest in the first grade and gel larger as education progresses 

This selection makes particularly clear that the school reflects a particular set of 
cultural orientations It is far from being a neutral enviionment in which all forms of 
talent will flourish, but. rather, the school lepiesents a very special cotifiguiaiion of 
cultural values, which, although widespread, do not prevail at all levels of American 
society Between "disadvantaged" children and the school — -i e . teachers, adminis- 
uators. guidance counselors, and other studenu — there is. m short, a large cultural 
gap. artd the author of this selection points to the "failure of the school (o promoto 
the proper acculturation of these children " 

Throughout the essay he also offers many suggestions as to how this failure 
might be remedied— from increased emphasis on learning to conform to routine at 
the nursery and kindergarten levels to special training in the use of language for 
abstract purposes. It is clear that there will be no simple or single measure which 
will enable all lower-class childrert to profit from the offerings of a middle-class- 
oriented school. It seems likely, however, that guidance counselors will be in a 
position to mediate between the two. interpreting one to the other, and thus pos- 
sibly restraining the spiral which pulls so many children away from the educational 
process The ensuing selection provides fresh insight with respect to the specific 
problems that such positive intervention would have to overcome. 

8.1 THE DISADVANTAGED CHILD AND 
THE LEARNING PROCESS ' 

^Martin P. D^ufscl; 

This paper will discuss the interaction of social and developmental factors and 
their impact on the intellectual growth and school performance of the child. It will 
make particular reference to the large number of urbarj children who come from 


'From M»n.n P. Deuuch, "Thi; Duadrani^cd CkiM and die Learning Protess.” EJuceiian in 
Drprtsifd Arras. X Harry Paunw. , New Vnrk. Bureau of PubLcauonj. Teathm College. Co- 
iumlua Unjberuly, 1963, pp 163-179 
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marginal social circumstances. While much of the discussion will be speculative, 
where appropriate it will draw on data from the field, and will suggest particular 
relationships and avenues for future investigation or demonstration. 

Among children who come from lower-class socially impoverished circum- 
stances, there is a high proportion of school failure, school dropouts, reading and 
learning disabilities, as well as life adjustment problems. This means not only that 
these children grow up poorly equipped academically, but also that the effeaive- 
ness of the school as a major insiiluiion for socialization is diminished. The 
effect of this process is underlined by the fact that this same segment of the popu- 
lation contributes disproporlionatciy to the delinquency and other social deviancy 
statistics. 

The thesis here is that the lower-class child enters the school situation so poorly 
prepared to produce what the school demands that initial failures are almost inevi- 
table, and the school experience becomes negatively rather than positively rein- 
forced. Thus the child's experience in school does nothing to counteract the invidi- 
ous inducnccs to which he is exposed in his slum, and sometimes segregated, 
neighborhood. 

We know that children from, underprivileged environments tend to come to 
school with a qualitatively different preparation for the demands of both the 
learning process and the behavioral requinmcMs of the classroom. These are 
various differences in the kinds of sodalizing experiences these children have had, 
as contrasted with the middle-class child The culture of their environment is a 
different one from the culture that has molded the school and its educational tech- 
niques and theory. 

We know shat it is dilBcuIi for all peoples to span cultural discontinuities, and 
yet we make little if any effort to prepare administrative personnel or teachers and 
guidance staff to assist the child In this transition from one cultural context to 
another. This transition must have serious psychological consequences for the 
child, and probably plays a major role in inHuenang his later perceptions of other 
social institutions as he is introduced to them. 

It must be pointed out that the relationship between social background and 
school performance is not a simple one. Rather, evidence which is accumulating 
points more and more to the influence of background variables on the patterns of 
perc^lual, language, and cognitive development of the child and the subsequent 
diffusion of the effects of such patterns into all areas of the child's academic and 
psychological performance. To understand these effeas requires delincau'ng the 
underlying skills in which these children are not sufficiently proficient. A related 
problem is that of defining what aspects of the background are most influential in 
producing what kinds of deficits in skills. 

ENVIRONMENTAL Let us begin with the most macroscopic back- 
FACTORS factors. While it is likely that slum life 

might have delimited areas that allow for posi- 
tive growth and that the middle-dass commuiuty has attributes which might 
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retard healthy developmertt, generally the combination of circumstances in middle- 
class UCe is considerably more likely to (unush opportunities for normal growth of 
the child At the same time, slum conditions are more likely to have deleterious 
elTects on physical and mental development Thb is not to say that middle-class 
life furnishes a really adequate milieu for the maximum development of individual 
potential' it doesn’t. The fact that we often speak as though it does is a function of 
viewing the middle-class environment in comparison to the slum Middle-class 
people who work and teach across sodal-tlass lines often are unable to be aware of 
the negative aspects of the middle-class background because of Us apparent superi- 
ority over the less advantageous background provided by lower-class life We 
really have no external criterion for evaluating the characteristics of a milieu in 
terms of how well it is designed to foster development; as a result we might ac- 
tually be measuring one area of social failure with the yardstick of social 
catastrophe. 

It IS true that many leading personalities in twentieth century American life 
have come from the slums, and this is a fact often pointed out by nativistic prag- 
matists in an effort to prove that if the individual “has it in him” he can 
overcome — and even be challenged by — his humble surroundings. This argument, 
though fundamentally fallaaous, might have had more to recommend it in the 
past. At the turn of the century we were a massively vertical mobile soaety — that 
is, with the exception of certain large minority groups such as the Negroes, the 
Indians, and the Mexican-Americans who were rarely allowed on the social ele- 
vator In the mid-twentieth century, it is now in^easingly possible for all groups 
to get on. but sooal and economic conditions have changed, and the same elevator 
more frequently moves in two direcuons or sunds still altogether When u docs 
move. It goes more slowly, and, most discouragingly, u also provides an obser- 
vation window on what, at least superfiaally, appears to be a most affluent so- 
ciety. Television, movies, and other media continually expose the individual from 
the slum to the explicit assumpuon that the products of a consumer society are 
available to all — or, rather, as he secs H, to all but him In effect, this means that 
the child from the disadvantaged environment is an outsider and an observer — 
through his own eyes and those of his parents or neighbors — of the mainstream of 
American life At the same time, when the child enters school he is exposing 
himself dircaly to the values and anticipations of a participant in that main- 
stream — his teacher. It is not suflicienily recognized that there is quite a gap 
beiwccn the training of a teacher and the needs, limitations, and unique strengths 
of the child from a marginal situation. This gap is, of course, maximized when the 
child belongs to a minority group that unitl qiute recently ivas not only excluded 
from the mainstream, but was not even allowed lo bathe in the iributarjes. 

What are some of the special characteristics of these children, and w hy do they 
apparently need exceptional social and educational planning? So often, adminis- 
trators and teachers say, they are children who are “curious,” “cute,” “alfec- 
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lionaic,” “warm,” and indfpcndcnlly drpcndrni in jhe kindergarten and the first 
grade, but who so often become “alienated,” “withdrawn,” “angry,” “passive,” 
“apathetic,” or just “trouble-makers” by the fifth and sixth grade. In our research 
at the Institute for Developmental Studies, it is in the first grade that we usually 
sec the smallest differences between sodoecotiomic or racial groups in intellectual, 
language, and some conceptual measures, and in the later grades that we find the 
greatest differences in favor of the more socially privileged groups. From both 
teacher’s observations and the finding of this increasing gap, it appears that there 
is a failure on some level of society and, more specifically, the educational system. 
\S'as the school scientifically prepared to receive these children in the first place? 
And, in addition, were the children perhaps introduced to the individual demands 
of the larger culture at too late an age — that is, in first grade? 

Before discussing these psychological products of social deprivation, it is ap- 
propriate to look more closely at the special circumstances of Negro slum resi- 
dents. In the core city of most of our large metropolitan areas, 40 to 70 percent 
of the elementary school population is likely to be Negro. In my observations, 
through workshops in many of these cities, I have often been surprised to find how 
little real comprehension of the particular problems of these youngsters exists as 
part of the consciousness of the Negro or white middle-class teachers. While in 
middle-class schools (here is great sensitivity to emotional climates and pressures 
and tensions that might be operating on the child in either the home or the school, 
in lower-class schools the problems of social adaptation are so massive that sensi- 
tivity tends to become blunted. 

In the lower-class Negro group (here still exist the sequelae of the conditions of 
slavery. While a hundr^ years have passed, this is a short time in the life of a 
people. And the extension of tendrils of (be effects of slavery into modern life has 
been effectively discouraged only in the last few decades, when there have been 
some real attempts to integrate the Negro fully into American life. It is often dif- 
ficult for teachers and the personnel of other community agencies to understand 
the Negro lower-class child — particularly the child who has come, or whose 
parents have come, from the rural South. Tlicre is a whole set of implicit and ex- 
plicit value systems which determine our educational philosophies, and the institu- 
tional expectation is that all children participate in these systems. And yet for 
these expectations to be met, the child must experience some continuity of socio- 
cultural participauon in and sharing of these value systems before he oimes to 
school. This is often Just not the case for the child who comes from an encapsu- 
lated community, particularly when the walls have been built by the dominant 
social and cultural forces that have also determined the value systems relating to 
learning. 

A recent article in Fortune magazine asked why the Negro failed to take full 
advantage of opportunities open to him in American life. At least part of the 
answer is (hat the Negro has not been fully integrated into American life, and that 
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increase the child’s familiarity with ihc tools he'll be confronted with in school. 
Actually, for the most efTerthe uiilizaiion of these toots, guidance and explanations 
are necessary from the earliest time of exposure. Such guidance requires not only 
the presence of aware and educated adults, but also time — a rare commodity in 
these marginal circumstances. Though many parents will share in the larger value 
system of having high aspirations for their children, they are unaware of the 
operational steps required for the preparation of the child to use optimally the 
learning opportunities in the school. Individual potential is one of the most immar- 
ketable properties if the child acquires no means for its development, or if no 
means exist for measuring it objectively. It is here that wc must understand the 
Consequences of all these aspeas of the stum matrix for (he psychological and cog- 
nitive development of the child. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL A child from any circumstance who has been 
FACTORS ^ substantial portion of the variety 

of siiffluh which he is maturationally capable 
of responding to is likely to be deficient in the equipment required for learning. 

Support for this is found in Hunt who, in discussing Piaget’s developmental 
theories, points out that, according to Piaget. “. . . the rate of development is in 
substantial part, but certainly not wholly, a function of environmental circum- 
stances. Change in circumstances is required to force the accommodative modifica- 
ttons of schemata that constitute development. Thus, the greater the variety of 
situations to which the child must accommodate his behavioral structures, the 
more differentiated and mobile they become. Thus, the more new things a child 
has seen and the more he has heard, the more things he is interested in seeing and 
hearing. Moreover, the more variation in reality with which he has coped, the 
greater is his capacity for coping.” (Hunt, 1961, pp, 258-259) 

This emphasis on the importance of variety in the environment implies the det- 
rimental effects of lack of variciy. This in turn leads to a concept of “stimulus 
deprivation.” But it is important that it be correctly understood. By this is not 
necessarily meant any restriction of the quantity of stimulation, but, rather, a re- 
striction to a segment of the spectrum of stimulation potentially available. In ad- 
dition to the restriction in variety, from what is known of the slum environment, it 
might be postulated that the segments made available to these children tend to 
have poorer and less systematic ordering of stimulation sequences, and would 
thereby be less useful to the growth and aaivauon of cognitive potential. 

7?iis deprivation has effects on 6o(h the Airmat and the conientuaf aspects of 
ccgniiion. By “formal” is meant the operations — the behavior ~by which stimuli 
arc perceived, encouraged, and responded to. By “contentual” is meant the actual 
content of the child's knowledge and comprehension. “Formal equipment” would 
include perceptual discrimination skills, the ability to sustain attention, and the 
ability to use adults as sources of infwmation and for satisfying curiosity. Also 
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included would be ihc establishmeni of expccutions of reward from accumulation 
of knowledge, from task completion, and from adult reinforcement, and the ability 
to delay gratification. Examples of '‘omtentual equipment” would be the lan- 
guage-symbolic system, environmental information, general and environmental 
orientation, and concepts of comparalnliiy and relativity appropriate to the child's 
age level. The growth of a differenliaicd attitudinai set toward learning is proba- 
bly a resultant of the interaction between formal and contentual levels 

Hypothesizing that stimulus deprivation will result in deficiencies in either of 
these equipments, let us examine the particular stimuli which arc available and 
those which are absent from the environment of the child who comes from the 
condiuons discussed above. This reasoning suggests also certain hypotheses re- 
garding the role of environment in the evolving of the formal and contentual 
systems. 

As was pointed out in the previous section, the disadvantaged envtronmcni as 
well as certain aspects of the middle-class crcumstance offers the child, overall, a 
restricted range of experience While one does sec great individual variability in 
these children, social conditions reduce the range of this variation, with less 
variety in input, it would be reasonable to assume a concomitant restriction in the 
variety of output. This is an important respect in which social poverty may have a 
leveling effect on the achievement of individual skills and abilities Concomitantly, 
m the current problem of extensive underachievement in suburban lower-middle- 
class areas, the overrouunization of activity with the consequent reduction in 
variety may well be the major fanor 

In individual terms, a child is probably farther away from his maturational 
ceiling as a result of this experiential poverty. This might well be a crucial factor 
in the poorer performance of the lower soaoeconomic children on standardized 
tests of intelligence. On such tests, the child is compared with others of his own 
age. But if his point of development in relation to the maturational ceiling for his 
age group is influenced by his experience, then the child with restricted experience 
may actually be developed to a proportionately lower level of his own actual 
ceiling. If a certain quantum of fostering experience is necessary to activate the 
achievement of particular maturational levels, then perhaps the child who is defi- 
cient in this experience will uke longer to achieve these levels, even though his 
potential may be the same as the more advantaged child It might be that in order 
to achieve a realistic appraisal of the alnliiy levels of children, an ‘‘experience” age 
rather than the chronological age should be used to arrive at norms 

This suggests a limitation on the frequent studies comparing Negro and while 
children. Even when it is possible to control for the formal aiiribuics of soaal-class 
membership, the uniqueness of the Negro child’s experience would make com- 
parability impossible when limited to these class factors Perhaps loo. if such an 
interaction exists between experiential and biological determinants of devel- 
opment. It would account for the failure of the culture-free tests, as they too are 
standardized on an age basis without allowii^ for the experiential interaction (as 
distinguished from specific expcneniul mjluenc<). 
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Let us now consider some of the spcciBcs in the child's environment, and their 
cfTccts on the development of the formal, conicntual, and altitudinal systems. 

Visually, the urban slum and its overcrowded apartments offer the child a 
minimal range of stimuli. There are usual])' few if any pictures on the wall, and 
the objects in the household, be they toys, furniture, or utensils, tend to be sparse, 
repetitious, and lacking in form and color variations. The sparsity of objects and 
lack d diversity of home artifacts which are available and meaningful to the child, 
in addition to the unavailability of individualized training, gives the child few op- 
portunities to manipulate and organize the visual properties of his environment 
and thus perceptually to organize and discriminate the nuances of that 
environment. These would include figure-ground relationships and the spatial or- 
ganization of the visual held. The sparsity of manipulable objects probably also 
hampers the development of these functions in the tactile area. For example, while 
these children have broomsticks and usually a ball, possibly a doll or a discarded 
kitchen pot to play ^ith, they don't have the different shapes and colors and sizes 
to manipulate which the middle-class child has in the form of blocks which are 
bought just for him, or even in the variety cS sizes and shapes of cooking utensils 
which might be available to him as playthings. 

It is true, as has been pointed out frequently, that (he pioneer child didn't have 
many playthings either. But he had a more active responsibility toward the 
environment and a great variety of growing planu and other natural resources as 
well as a stable family that assumed a primary role for the education and training 
of the child. In addition, the intellectually normal or superior frontier child could 
and usually did grow up to be a farmer. Today’s child will grow up into a world 
of automation requiring highly differenuated skills if he and society are to use his 
iniellea. 

The effect of sparsity of manipulable objects on visual perception is, of course, 
quite speculative, as few data now exist. However, u is an important area, as 
among skills necessary for reading are form discrimination and visual spatial or- 
ganization. Children from depressed areas, because of inadequate training and 
stimulation, may not have developed (he requisite skills by the time they enter hrst 
grade, and the assumption that they do possess these skills may thus add to the 
frustration these children experience on entering school. 

The lower-class home is not a verbally oriented environment. The implications 
of this for language development will be considered below in the discussion of the 
conicntual systems. Here let us consider its implication for the development of 
auditory discrimination skills. While the environment is a noisy one, the noise is 
not, for the most part, meaningful in rclauon to the child, and for him most of it is 
background. In the crowded apartments with all the daily living stresses, is a 
minimum of noninstruaional conversation directed toward the child. In actuality, 
the situation is ideal for the child to learn inattention. Furthermore, he docs not 
get practice in auditory discrinunation or feedback from adults correcting his 
enunciation, pronunciation, and grammar. In studies at the institute for Develop- 
mental Studies at New York Medical College, as yet unreponed in the hitraturc. 
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we have found significant differences in auditory discriminauon between lower- 
class and middle-class children in the first grade These differences seem to dimin- 
ish markedly as the children get older, though the effects of their early existence 
on other functioning remain to be investigated Here again, we are dealing with a 
skill very important to reading. Our data indicate too that poor readers within 
social-class groups have significantly more difficulty in auditory discrimination 
than do good readers Further, this difference between good and poor readers is 
greater for the lower-class group 

If the child learns to be inattentive in the preschool environment, as has been 
postulated, this further diminishes incoming stimulation Further, if this trained 
inattention comes about as a result of his being insufftaenily called upon to 
respond to particular stimuli, then his general level of responsiveness will also be 
diminished The nature of the total environment and the child-adult interaction is 
such that reinforcement is too infrcqucni, and, as a result, the quantity of response 
is diminished. The implications of this for ihe structured learning situation in the 
school arc quite obvious. 

Related to aiientivity is memory. Here also vve would postulate the dependence 
of the child, particularly In the preschool period, on inieraction with ihe parent It 
IS adults who link the past and the present by calling to mind prior shared ex- 
periences. The combination of the constricuon in the use of language and m 
shared activity results, for the lower-class child, m much less stimulation of the 
early memory function Although f don’t know of any data supporting this thesis, 
from my observations it would seem that there is a lendency for these children to 
be proportionately more present-oriemcd and less aware of the past-present se* 
quences than the middle-class child This is consistent with anthropological re- 
search and thinking While this could be a function of the poorer time orienulion 
of these children or of their difficulty in verbal expression, both of which will be 
discussed below, U could also relate to a greater difficulty in seeing themselves in 
the past or in a different context. Another area which points up the home-school 
discontmvuiy is that of time. Anthropologists have pointed out that from culture to 
culture time concepts differ and that time as life's governor is a relatively modern 
phenomenon and one which finds most of its slaves in the lower-middle, middle- 
middle, and upper-middle classes. It might not even be an important factor in 
learning, but it is an essential feature in the measurement of children's perform- 
ance by testing and m the adjustrami of children to the orgaruzauonal demands 
of the school. The middle-class teacher organizes the day by allowing a certain 
amount cJ time for each aaiviiy Psychologists have long noticed that American 
Indian children, mountain children, and children from other nonindustrial groups 
have great dillioilly organizing their response tempo to meet lime limitations. In 
the Orientation Scale developed at the Institute, wc have found that lower-class 
children in the first grade had significantly greater difficulty than did middle-class 
children in handling items related lo time judgments 
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Another area in which the lowcr-tlass child lacks preschool orientation is the 
wcll-inculcatcd expectation of reward for performance, especially for successful 
task completion. The lack of such expectation, of course, reduces motivation for 
beginning a task and, therefore, also makes less likely the self-reinforcement of 
activity through the gaining of feelings of competence. In these impoverished, 
broken homes there is very little of the type of interaction seen so commonly in 
middle-class homes, in which the parent sets a task for the child, observes its per- 
formance, and in some way rewards its completion. Neither, for most tasks, is 
there the disapproval which the middie-ciass child incurs when he does not 
perform properly or when he leaves something unfinished. Again, much of the 
organization uf the classroom is based on the assumption that children anticipate 
rewards for performance and that they will respond in these terms to tasks which 
are set for them. This is not to imply that the young lower-class child is not given 
assignments in his home, nor that he is never given approval or punishment. 
Rather, the assignments tend to be motonc in character, have a short time span, 
and arc more likely to relate to very conacte objects or services for people. The 
tasks given to preschool children in the middle class are more likely to involve 
language and conceptual processes, and are thereby more attuned to the later 
school setting. 

Related to the whole issue of the adult-child dynamic in establishing a basis for 
the later learning process is the ability of the child to use the adult as a source for 
information, correction, and the reality miing involved in problem solving and the 
absorption of new knowledge. When free adult time is greatly limited, homes 
vastly overcrowded, economic stress chronic, and the general educational level very 
low — and, in addition, when adults in our media culture are aware of the inade- 
quacy of their education — questions from children are not encouraged, as the 
adults might be embarrassed by their own limitations and anyway are too preoc- 
cupied with the business of just living and surviving. In the child's formulation of 
concepts of the world, the ability to formulate questions is an essential step in data 
gathering. IT questions are not encouraged or if they are not responded to, this is a 
function which does not mature. 

At the Institute, in our observations of children at the kindergarten level and in 
our discussions with parents, wc find that many lower-class children have diffi- 
culty here. It follows that this problem, if it is not compensated for by special 
school efforts, becomes more senous later In the learning process, as more complex 
subject matter is introduced. It is here that questioning is not only desirable but 
essential, for if the child is not prepared to demand clarification he again falls 
farther behind, the process of alienation from school is facilitated, and his inatten- 
liveness becomes further reinforced as he just does not understand what is being 
presented. 

It is generally agreed that the language-symbolic process plays an important 
role at all levels of learning. It is iochidcd here under the “contentual” rubric 
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because language development evolves through the correct labeling of the 
environment, and through the use of appropriate words for the relating and com- 
bining and recombining of the concrete and abstract components in describing, 
interpreting, and communicating perceptions, experiences, and ideational matter. 
One can postulate on considerable evidence that language is one of the areas 
which is most sensitive to the impact of the multiplicity of problems associated 
with the stimulus deprivation found in the marginal circumstances of lower-class 
life. There arc various dimensions of language, and for each of these it is possible 
to evaluate the influence of the verbal environment of the home and its immediate 
neighborhood 

In order for a child lo handle multiple attributes of words and to assodatc 
words with their proper referents, a great deal of exposure to language is pre- 
supposed Such exposure involves training, experimcnimg with identifying objects 
and having corrective feedback, listening to a variety of verbal material, and just 
observing adult language usage Exposure of children to this type of expenence is 
one of the great strengths the middle-class home, and concomitantly represents 
a wealtncM >n the lower-class home In a middle-class home also, ihe availabihiy 
of a great range of objects to be labeled and verbally related to each other 
strengthens the overall language fluency of the child and gives him a basts for both 
understanding the teacher and for being able to communicate with her on various 
levels An impliot hypothesis in a recent Institute survey of verbal skills is that 
verbal lluency is strongly related to reading skills and to other highly organized 
iniegraiive and conceptual verbal activity. 

The acquisition of language facility and fluency and experience with the mul- 
tiple attributes of words is particularly important in view of the estimate that only 
6U to (10 percent of any sustained communication is usually heard Knowledge of 
context .ind of the syntactical regularities of a language make correa completion 
and comprehension of the speech sequence possible This completion occurs as a 
result (rf Ihe correct anticipation of the sequence of language and thought The 
child who has not achieved these antinpatory language skills is greaily handi- 
capiicii in Khool 'ITius for the child who already is dcfiuem in auditory discrimi- 
nation and in ability la sustain alirniion, it becomes iniTcasingly important that 
he luve the very skills he lacks most 

'[■be problem m developing preventive and early remedial programs for these 
children is in determining the emphasis on the various areas ihat need remedi- 
ation. For example, would it be more efrcctive to plate the greatest emphasis on 
the training of auditory discrimination, or on aiicntiunal mechanisms, or on an- 
iiripauiry retepuve language functions in order to .achieve ihc primary goal of 
enabling the child to undcrsi.md his teacher* In programming speaal remedial 
procedures, we do not know how much variation vee will find from child to child, 
or if socuUlass experiences crcaic a sufliricnily homogeneous |>.iuern of deficit so 
ih.vt the faa of any intervention and systematic training may be more important 
than Its sequences If this is so. ihe intervention would probably lie most valid in 
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the language area, because the large group of lover-class children with the kinds 
of deceits mentioned arc probably maiurationally ready for more complex lan- 
guage functioning than they haie achieved Language knowledge, once acquired, 
can be scir-reinforcing in just communicating with peers or talking to oneself. 

In observations of lower-class homes, it appears that speech sequences seem to 
be temporally very limited and poorly structured syntactically. It is thus not sur- 
prising to find that a major focus of deficit in the children's language development 
is syntactical organisation and subject continuiiy. In preliminary analysis of ex- 
pressive and receptive language data on samples of middle- and lower-class 
children at the Rrst- and fifth-grade levels, there are indications that the lower- 
class child has more expressive bnguage ability than is generally recognized or 
than emerges in the classroom The mam dilTercnccs between the social classes 
seem to he in the level of syntactical organization if. as is indicated in this re- 
search, with proper stimulation a surprisingly high level of expressive language 
functioning is available to the same children who show syntactical deficits, then we 
might conclude that the language variables we are dealing with here arc by-prod- 
ucts of social experience rather than indices of basic ability or intellectual level. 
This again suggests another possible vital area to be included in an enrichment or 
a remedial program, training in the use of word sequences to relate and unify 
cognitions. 

Also on the basis of preliminary analysis of data, it appears that retarded 
readers have the most difficulty with the organization of expressive language. 

In another type of sociaUclass-related language analysis, Bernstein (I960}, an 
English sociologist, has pointed out that the lowerclass tends to use informal lan- 
guage and mainly to convey conaete needs and immediate consequences, while the 
middle-class usage tends to be more formal and to emphasize the relating of con- 
cepts. This dilTerence between these two milieus, then, might explain the finding 
in some of our recent research that the middle-class fifth-grade child has an ad- 
vantage over the lower<lass fifth-grader in tasks where precise and somewhat 
abstract language Is required for solution. Further, Bernstein's reasoning would 
again emphasize the communication gap which exists between the middle-class 
teacher and the lower-class child. 

Though it might belong more in the formal than in the contentual area, one can 
postulate that the absence of well-structured routine and activity in the home is 
reflected in the difficulty that the lower-class child has in structuring language. 
The implicauon of this for curriculum in the kindergarten and nursery school 
would be that these children should be offered a great deal of verbalized routine 
and regulation so (hat expectation can 6c built up in the child and then met. 

According to Piaget’s theories, later j»oblcm-so!ving and logical abiliiies are 
built on the earlier and orderly progresaon through a series of developmental 
stages involving the active interaction between the child and his environment. This 
is considered a maturational process, (hough highly related to experience and 
practice. Language development does not occupy a superordinatc position. 
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nsicntial so that the child can relate the input of new information to some stable 
core. 

From all of the foregoing, it ts oUious that the lower-class child when he enters 
school has as many problems in understanding svhat it is all about and why he is 
(here as school personnel have in relating traditional curriculum and learning pro- 
cedures to this child. Some reorienlalion is really necessary, as discussion of these 
problems almost always focuses on the problems the school has. rather than on the 
enormous confusion, hesitations, and frustrations the child experiences and does 
not have the language to articulate when he meets an essentially rigid set of aca- 
demic expectations. Again, from all the foregoing, the child, from the time he 
enters school and is exposed to assumptions about him derived from experience 
w ith the middIcKlass child, has few success experiences and much failure and gen- 
eralized frustration, and thus begins the alienating process in the direction of the 
apathetic and disgruntled fifth grader described earlier. 

The frustration inherent in not understanding, not succeeding, and not being 
stimulated in the school — alihough being regulated by it, creates a basis for the 
further development of negativ-e self-images and low evaluations of individual com- 
petencies. This would be especially true for (he Negro child nho, as know 
from doll-play and other studies, starts reflecting the soaal bias in his own self- 
fnuge at very early ages. No matter hovr the parents might aspire to a higher 
achievement level for their child, their lack of knowledge as to the operational 
implementation, combined with the child’s early failure experiences in school, can 
so elfeaively attenuate confidence in his ability ever to handle competently chal- 
lenge in the academic area, that the child loses all motivation. 

U is important to state that not all the negative factors and deficits discussed 
here are present in every or even in any one child. Rather, there is a patterning of 
aodally determined sehool-achievement-relaied disabiiities ivhich (ends initially to 
set artihcially low ceilings for these children; initially anifleial, because as age 
increases it becomes more and more diflicult for these children to develop compen- 
satory mechanisms, to respond to special programs, or to make the psychological 
readjustments required to overcome the cumulauve effects of their early defleits. 

It is also important to state that there are strengths and positive features asso- 
daied with lower-class life. Unfortunately, they generally tend not to be, at least 
immediately, congruent with the demands of the school. For example, lack of close 
supervision or proteaion fosters the ^xiwth of independence in lower-class 
children. However, this independence — and probably confidence — in regard to the 
handling of younger siblings, the crossing of streets, self-care, and creating of their 
own amusements, does not necessarily meaningfully transfer to the unfamiliar 
world of books, language, and abstract thought. 

SCHOOL CONDITIONS Educational factors have of course been inter- 
laced ihrougbout this discussion, but there are 
some special features that need separate dcliimauoa. 
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The lower-class child probably enters school with a nebulous and essentially 
neutral altitude. His home rarely. If ever, negatively predisposes him toward the 
school situation, though it might not offer posiuve mnuvation and correct interpre- 
tation of the school experience. It is m the school atuation that the highly charged 
rfgaiive attitudes toward learning evolve, and the responsibility for such large 
groups of normal children showing great stdiolastic retardation, the high dropout 
rate, and to some extent the delinquency problem, must rest with the failure of the 
school to promote the proper acculturation of these children Though some of the 
responsibility may lie shared by the larger society, the school, as the institution of 
that soueiy, offers the only mechanism by which the job can be done. 

It is unfair to imply that the sdiool has all the appropriate methods at us dis- 
posal and has somehow chosen not to apply them. On the contrary, what is called 
for is flexible experimentation in the development of new methods, the clear de- 
lineation of the problem, and the training and retraining of administrative and 
teaching personnel in the educational philosophy and ihe learning procedures that 
this problem requires 

In addition, the school should assume responsibility for a systematic plan hr the 
education of the child in the areas that have been delineated here by the tune the 
child reaches kindergarten or first grade This does not mean that the school will 
abrogate the family’s role with r^ard to the child, but rather that the school will 
insure both the intellectual and the altitudinal receptivity of each child to its re- 
quirements. Part of a hypothesis now being tested in a new preschool program is 
based on the assumption that early intervention by well-structured programs will 
significantly reduce the attenuating tnfiuencc o( the socially marginal environment 
What might be necessary to establish the required base to assure the eventual 
full participation of these children in the opportunity structure offered by the edu- 
cational system is an ungraded sequence from ^e three or four through eight, 
with a low teacher-pupil ratio Perhaps, also, the school system should make full 
use of anthropologists, sociologists, and social psychologists for description and 
interpretation of the cultural disionlinuities which face the individual child when 
he enters school In addition, the previously discussed paiterning of defiats and 
strengths should be evaluated for each child and placed m a format which the 
teacher can use as a guide In the early years this would enable diagnostic reviews 
of the intellectual functioning of each child, so that learning procedures, lo 
whatever extent possible, could be appropriate to a particular child’s needs New 
evaluation techniques must be developed for this purpose, as the standardized pro- 
cedures generally cannot produce accurate evaluation of the funcuoning level or 
achicvcmcnl potential of these children 

Possibly most important would be the greater utilization by educators in both 
curriculum development and teacher traimng of the new and enormous knowl- 
edge, techniques, and researches in the social and behavioral sciences Similarly, 
soaal and behavioral scientists have in the school a wonderful laboratory to study 
the interpenetration and interaction of fundamental social, cognitive, psychologi- 
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cal, and developmental processes. Close and continuing collaboration, thus, 
should be mutually productive and satisfying, and is strongly indicated. 
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8 2 INTRODUCTION 

The selection that follows is excerpted from an extensive inquiry into the sources 
of learning difTiculties The findings at>out the effects of social class confirm the 
analysis in the previous selection and specify the particular manner m which these 
effects are reflected m the classroom. The remainder of the excerpt deals with 
certain aspects of family structure, extending the insights provided by Pettigrew in 
an earlier selection (Selection 741 on the effects of family disorganization and iden- 
tifying the child's birth order as an additional factor of significance for his intel- 
lectual development. 

Although the title of this selection refers to "emotional blocks to learning." it is 
mainly concerned with aspect of social structure and interaction that underlie psy- 
chological difficulties The author links the data on learning problems to the specific 
expectations of behavior encountered by the child, depending on the social 
structure of his family and his particular position wuhm it. Thus, in addition to its 
educational relevance, this selection probes deeper into the linkage between the 
individual's psychological make-up and his sociocultural background, specifying 
some of the intricacies of interpersonal relationships that are the concrete compo- 
nenis of the latter. The discussion portrays the emotional blocks to children's 
learning as not merely reflections but actual repioductions of features of their im- 
mediate social environments Thus the differences in content betvveen the learning 
problems of first-born and last-born children parallel the differences between the 
attitudes and expectations that underlay their parents' treatment of them. 

This selection contains important implications for the concerns of a guidance 
counselor, (t points, in the first place, to the fact that different kinds of psychologi- 
cal processes can underlie the common symptom of failure to learn, suggesting 
the need for caution in attributing particular mobves and cortflicts to particular indi- 
viduals. Secondly, and more rmportancly. it shows that different psychological proc- 
esses can result from a seemingly umtary social environment, such as a single 
family, depending on the individual's particular role within it. 

At the same time, the nature of Harris's mterpretalion suggests the potential 
value of social measures as remedies for emotional problems. Thus, for example, a 
child whose learning difficulties are of the rebellious kind associated here with first- 
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born boys might well improve in response to a situation where his own capacities 
were emphasized as the standard for evaluating his performance and where com- 
parisons and competitive incentives were minimized Indeed, improvement might 
follow much more easily from such cortditions than from attempts to directly alter 
his rebellious attitudes Moreover, the long-range conseduences of such environ- 
mental measures might well be that the child learns new ways of responding to 
requirements and expectations attd thus that rebelliousness becomes a less 
dominant feature of his behavior 

The ensuing excerpt concerns itself with the sources of learning problems and 
not With their solutions in doing so. however, it directs attention to a particular 
range of factors — r e . aspects of social structure ai>d interaction — which are as rele- 
vant to the task of dealing with the problems as to that of understanding them 


8.2 EMOTIONAL BLOCKS TO LEARNING ‘ 
!Jruiit^ D. Tiarris 


(Tihe study bc^an with an inquiry into those psychological factors which 
are specific to learning difficulties One hundi^ cmoiionally disturbed boys with 
learning problems were compared with 100 cmoiionally disturbed boys without 
learning problems We hoped, for example, to 6nd why a boy with an 1 Q. of 1 10 
would be failing in all subjects whereas another emotionally disturbed boy with 
the same I Q would have no trouble in school Our task was complicated by the 
fact that learning difTiculties did not take one panicular form Thus, among the 
nonlearner boys we saw such different symptoms as lack of motivation, low-av- 
erage intelligence, dilTiniliies in concentmtii^, repeating of grades, resistance to 
the educator, specific difficulty in reading, etc We turned our attention, then, to 
finding which emotional or psychological factors are related to the several 
symptoms of learning dilTiculues 

SOCIAL CLASS It has been said that the best method of in- 
suring a long life is to select parents and 
grandparents who were long-lived The same may be said of education. The best 
assurance a boy may have of being properly equipped and motivated to gel the 
most from our educational system is the possession of parents and grandparents of 
a socioeconomic group which places a high value on education 


'Kr|>ni.ic<J Kuh pefmmion ti The Jlixawllaa Cnmpanr from hmol,i?nal tUucki to Uamwg A 
D llattii © Itie I'fee fro. a &»poraiion. I%l 
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Dilfcrcnces in social class proved to be one of the few general factors distin- 
guishing the entire learner group from ihe entire nonlearncr group. Taking occu- 
pation and education of the father as the pnme indicator of social class, vve found 
among the H)0 learners a much greater proportion of boys whose fathers had 
“professional” occupations (teachers, nuiusiers, physicians, lawyers, srientists, 
etc.) or who had some college education. In contrast, among the 100 nonleamers, 
there was a greater frequency of boys whose fathers had occupations which could 
be categorized as ’’semiskilled” or who had not /tnished high school. The per- 
centage of fathers who were skilled craftsmen or had a high school education was 
about the same for the learners and the nonleamers. . 

Before proceeding further, we must emphasize that a boy coming from an 
uppcrroiddle-flass family is not guaranteed freedom from learning difficulty. Simj- 
larly, lower-class origins do not inevitably coincide with a learning problem. 
These results merely indicate that, all other things being equal, the uppermiddle- 
class boy has a better chance of avoiding a learning difficulty than does the lower- 
class boy. 

Specific learning problems, lower-class boys 

What, we may ask, are the learning symptoms most often reported by the 
school about lower-class boys? Three statements are charaaeristie* (1) low av- 
erage iflielligencet (2) working up to intellectual capaeity; (3) has repeated at least 
one grade. These characteristics may stand out more prominently if we tell what 
was not frequenily mentioned by the school. The latter include daydreaming, net 
working up to capacity, and having a reading problem. 

The picture of lower-class boys that emerges from these three characteristics 
and from reading all of the case histories is one of children whose habits, c.x- 
perienccs, and social motivations have kept them from ever having fully exercised 
their intellects. It is definitely not a picture of boys whose neurotic or emotional 
conflicts block the construt^iie use of aa easily observable keen intellect. . . . 

ATTITUDES TOWARD tDLtCATiON Let US HOW inquire more systematically 
into the effects of lower-class origin. First, we must call attention to the fact that 
our findings are much in keeping with the findings of leading educators and sociolo- 
gists. They have emphasized that each socioeconomic class — from lower-lower to 
upper-upper (in Lloyd Warner’s terms) — views and values education in a 
somewhat different way. The /niddleclass, most important numerical))-, values 
education more highly than does the lowerdass, the second largest group. It is not 
surprising that members of the middle classes, as professional or college educated 
persons, highly skilled craftsmen, etc., should more frequently give their children a 
valued concept of education than would members of the lowerdass, such as 
semiskilled workmen and persons with only a grade school education. 

Allison Davis, Robert Havighurst (19+6), and James Bossard (1948), among 
others, have been leading investigators of this problem. All agree that middle-class 
parents place a premium on education because it constitutes a way for the children 
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to rise in the world economically, soaally, and professionally. This is not true, 
howeter, of the lower-class parents Not only have they not had firsthand ex- 
perience with the advantages of education, but they are likely to view anyone who 
has risen through education with icalous suspicion. Bossard tells of the emotional 
reaction of the lower-class father whose son had used the word "preference ” He 
said, "Preference, preference, I’ll preference you You with the fancy words You 
can’t high-hat me as long as I pay the bills” (Bossard, 1948, p 184) 

The middle-class boy, then, would be likely to wm the approval of his parents 
by doing well in school, whereas, a lower-class boy might lose approval m so 
doing. However, not only the approval of the parents is at stake Davis and 
Bossard and Havighurst, separately have indicated that the public school itself is 
primarily a middle-class mstiiuiion The values it emphasizes are middleclass, 
and the teachers themselves are drawn from this class The middle-class boy, there- 
fore, has a chance of winning the approval of the middle-class teacher so long as 
he adheres to his ingrained middle-class altitudes. The lower-class boy has less 
chance of winning the teacher’s approval because she tends not to understand that 
her values are different from his and to be exasperated with the lower-class boy 
who IS resentful of demands that he learn. Davis and Havighurst say that the 
teachers, instead of changing teaching methods to accommodate the difTerences in 
attitudes which arise from difTereni soiial class origins, tend more often to increase 
the pressure on Iower<lass children by forcing them to comply with existing 
methods and values As a result, many children become frustrated and discouraged 
with school, and are likely to develop problems m learning (Davis and Havig- 
hurst, 1946) 

UEVbii>rvteNT Of Tilt iMfcLLfcCT We should like to go deeper into this 
matter because we believe an additional factor is working here It is true that if a 
child learns because of external rewards, the reward of approval by parent and 
teacher will constitute an inrcniive for learning But a child cannot respond by 
learning-— no matter how attractive the inrentive — unless he is equipped to 
respond In this respect, we believe that the lower-class boy is at a comparative 
disadvantage ilis tnlelUclual af/poratus has not been exerciseiL In order to con- 
verse with a parent or other members of his social class, a lower-class child must 
rise lu ilie level of the discourse If the discourse requires only a low intellectual 
level, the child, out (4' habit and inerti.r. finds it a needless expenditure of intel- 
lectual energy to rise higher 

Interviews with lower-class parents yield the impression that conversing with 
them would neither stimulate nor exercise the intellect They ,src more preoc- 
cupied with the “What is it*” and “How can 1 use it’” aspects of human exisi- 
ente than with the "Why is U*" aspects The brute necessities of economic sur- 
vival comjiel them to l>e basically practical — not to wonder about the meaning and 
the interrelatedness of life When their preschool son goes through the phase of 
"N\h) IS this?” and "Why is that’” ihe parents usually do not know how to 
respond Often, perhaps, they react impaucntly saying, "Never mind AVhy this 
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is?' h is just that way.” The son realizes that it docs not pay to communicate on 
this level. 

The intellectual powers of most lower-class boys, then, have never been ade- 
quately stimulated. To employ a medical lerni. these powers have been atrophied 
through disuse. This may account in pan for the lower scores that the lower-class 
boys in our sample received on intelligence tests. Their scores were most fre- 
quently in the 90 to 105 range; whereas the scores of middle-class boys were 
usually above 105. While mteihgence tests strive to measure intellectual ability, it 
is well known that their scores can be raised by stimulation. Children from orphan- 
ages who have had minimal discourse with adults have added ten points to their 
l.Q.’s after placement in foster or adoptive homes where they communicate more 
frequently with adults. Similarly, it is knovvn that northern N'egrocs who are 
exposed to and stimulated by urban middle-class surroundings, score higher on 
I.Q. tests than do southern Negroes. . . 

Edinic attitudes toward learning 

. . . .Certain ethnic groups emphasize the value of learning regardless of the 
weial class of the particular family. In our study, this was seen in reference to 
Jewish boys. There were fewer Jewish boys in the nonlearncr group than in the 
learner group; intelligence scores were higher and grade repetition was rare. . . . 
It is well known that Jewish parents, following their tradition of being the people 
of the Book, value learning not only as a means of coping with and adiandng in 
the external world, but also as a thing in itself. Within the Jewish family, intel- 
lectual failure carries with it certain penalties, love of learning brings great re- 
wards. While this emphasis may have unfavorable reverberations in other areas of 
learning performance, it does not usually rcllcct itself in low-average intelligence 
scores or in grade repetition. . . . 


DISORGANIZATION 


FAMILY It is dj0icull to determine which is more up- 
setting for a young boy — chronic arguments 
between his father and mother, or a mother 
who is unavailable because she is employed out»de of the home. However, when 
both these elements are present in the home, one can be sure that the effea on the 
hoy is highly disturbing. Such faroily disorganization — regardless of soda) class — 
could only result in the boy’s having chronic uncertainty about whether his home 
would stay intact and about whether he could depend on his mother. 

In our study, we found these disturbances to have a crucial impact on learning. 
One factor differentiating the nonlcamcrs from the learners was the number of 
younger nonlearners who had been exposed lo severe family disorganization. That 
IS to say, in boys under ten, the percentage td nonlcamcrs coming from homes 
where both marital discord and a workit^ mother — double disorganisation— 
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were present, wjs almost three times tlic pertcn«.«i;p of vount; learners toming 
from such homes 

We may ask what symptoms «J Icarnintj dilliruhies are .isMxi.iied with family 
disorganization We shall find a pKWre somcwh.il different from that of the 
lowcr-tlass nonlearner The evidence su^pued that lower soriiK-infiomir st.itus 
affected the boy's niotivaiion to learn With fatniU disorgani/aiion however, in- 
fluences impinge on the actual thinking protessei In other worilv, regardless of 
basic motivation, the inner anxious turmoil arenised m the nonlcarning boy by 
family disorganization apjiears it> take up energt which rould h.iie itcen used for 
learning 

The chararterislic statements made alxwi younger nonlearners coming from 
such homes were (I) he has thinking ddficuliies (daydreaming, maitrniivcncss, 
and difficulty in concentrating). (2) f*e is not working up to rapaiiiv, (^1 he has 
repeated a grade. (4) he has reading prubkmv Except (or grade irpctumn, these 
symptoms are different from the characteristics noted in the previous chapter 


BIRTH ORDER AND 
PARENTAL EXPECTATIONS 
OP MATURITY 


A subtle but powerful influertLe on the 
growing boy arises from his positum among 
the children in the family, i e , from his lieing 
the first-born, a middlr-born or the lasl-lxirn 


Parents base dilTerent maiuniv expectations of 
Vhe ftrsl-born and the last-born thiW Specifically, they generally expect the first- 
born to be more mature and permit the last-born to be less mature How these 
expeaations affect learning and other forms of behavior will be ihe subject of this 
chapter 

Expectations arising from family position differ from those stemming from 
parental ambitiousness Parental ambiiiousncss IcKiks toward the future and envis- 
ages the boy's status some years hence, maturity expectations arc geared mure to 
the present Thus, while the siaius-consdous parent may wish the son eventually 
to enter one of the professions, the maiurity-conKious parent may wish that he 
knew how to lie his shoe laces and keep his room in order today. If maturity 
expectations are m keeping with the child’s actual age, wholesome effects will 
undoubtedly result But someiimrs the expectations are excessively high or low 
unwholesome effects generally result if parents expect that a three-ycar-old boy 
consistently behave like a six-year-old, or constantly permit a six-year-old to 
behave like a ihree-year-old 

The initial and central finding of this part of the study was discovered when we 
compared the otdvtv^il posvvvons ct 't* VeurvR Mid ironlcaiTiM hoys %S'c foviTid hwle 
difference in the positions of middle and “only” children, but a striking difference 
in the percentages of the eldest and youngest. Eldest or first-born boys were found 
almost twice as frequently in the group without learning problems Conversely, 
youngest or last-born boys were found almost twice as frequently in the group 
with learning problems 
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Because we had collateral evidence from another source, we were not prepared 
(0 dismiss this trend as of accidentai significance. We investigated 1,300 boys and 
500 girls who came from comparauvcly small families (two or three children) and 
who were clinic admissions to the Institute. We found that first-born children 
were more frequently described by their mothers as being “bright" and more often 
obtained high-average to superior scores on intelligence tests than did last-born 
children. The percentage of first-born boys described by their mothers as “bright” 
was twice that of last-born boys For boys, there was no diflcrcnce in intelligence 
scores. With the girls, although the maternal descriptions of “bright" were 
equally frequent for first- and last-born youngsters, their descriptions of “slow" 
were almost two times more frequent for the last-born girls. Furthermore, the 
first-born girls had a significantly greater percentage of intelligence test scores 
ranging from high-average to superior, and the last-born girls obtained a signifi- 
cantly greater percentage of scores ranging from dull to mental defective . . . 

Reasons for dittoroneas between first- and 
Ust-born children 

Disposed, then, to consider this trend seriously, we thought of three possible 
reasons to explain it. The first was that the mother may be more ured of child- 
rearing when she is raising the last-born child and may give him less mothering. 
We were inclined to discount (his possibility because this trend was seen even m 
small families. In any event, vve could find no evidence to prove or disprove this 
hypothesis. 

The second possible reason was that the first-born has a head start m learning 
achievement, and he strives to maintain (his ascendency over his younger siblings. 
The last-born, being at the bottom of the “pecking order," becomes discouraged 
with trying to compete with lus older sibling and selects an area other than 
learning as his competitive strength. Although we did see situations like this in 
some cases, we did not find that suifident consistent data strongly supported this 
explanation. 

The third possible reason was that the parents have a different emotional rela- 
tionship with their first child than they do with their last. We were eventually 
able to find the best supporting evidence for this reason The first hint that 
learning differences had to do with malurityr expectations came from the previ- 
ously mentioned investigation of 1 ,300 boys and 500 girls It revealed that mothers 
described their children as “immature,” or as “acting babyish," more often when 
speaking of last-born boys and girls than when describing their first-born children. 
Looking, then, at our 100 learning boys and our 100 nonlcarning boys, we found 
that the teacher’s description of boys as “overly serious or sad” was given much 
more frequently for first-born than for last-bom boys. The description “carefree” 
was more often applied to the last-born. 

At this point, we thought the followii^ regarding the psychological situation of 
the eldest and youngest: The first-bom encounter a variety of expectations and 
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stress. The parents, unfamiliar with what diildrcn arc like, tend to expect them to 
act like the parents, to be miniature adults. Also, the parents are unsure about 
their adequacy as parents and measure their competence by how well the first* 
born thrives. The oldest child, then, has the burden of having to come up to the 
parents’ higher standards of maturity and of maintaining the self-esteem of the 
parents as parents. 

This closeness of the success of the child to the feelings of the parents is further 
increased by the parents’ use of the oldest child as a substitute parent If the family 
is under some stress, most often it is the oldest child whom the parents take into 
their confidence and with whom they share thdr anxiety. Even when there is no 
stress. It IS more often the oldest who is asked to took after the younger children 
and to be a proper example for them Because of these expectations, life, then, 
tends to be more serious for the eldest or first-born. 

In contrast, the youngest t$ much less likely to have to meet such expectations of 
responsibility He is looked after rather than required to look after The parents 
tend to be more relaxed in their “do’s” and "don't’s” — sometimes because they 
have been loo strict with the older children Thus, the youngest is not as rule* 
conscious as is the oldest Moreover, in their relaxation, the parents are more in* 
clined to enjoy the last-born The oldest child is expected to cope with that half of 
life concerned with the duties of stern reality. The youngest child is permitted to 
enjoy that half of life concerned with the pursuit of happiness 
These, then, are the general — though not invariable— considerations which 
apply to the positions of the eldest and the youngest in the family. Usually the 
oldest child is the vehicle for the parents’ ideas of responsibilities in life, and the 
youngest is the vehicle for their conceptions of the pleasurable privileges of life 
The "grown-up” portion of the parents' personality is more often assigned to the 
eldest, and the more childlike portion is more often assigned to the youngest. . . 

Another question which interested us was whether the problems the first-born 
have in learning are difTcrcm from those cxpenenced by the last-born Although 
the oldest children appeared less likely to have learning problems, they certainly 
were not immune to them For our investigation, then, we shall focus on the 33 
first-born and the 28 last-born nonlcarncrs 

We especially noted a difference between the oldest and youngest in the class- 
room situation— not in their intelligence test scores, in working up to capacity, in 
thinking diinculties, nor m proncncss to reading difficuhies. Rather, the difference 
was most evident in their resistance reactions to the learning task. The main 
characteristic of the first-born was a contrariness, an excessive expression of indi- 
viduality as indicated by the most frequent comment of the teacher, “He resists 
directions ” This sometimes barely dtsguised “I won’t” or “I’ll do it my way” of 
the first-born boys contrasted with a helpless, immature, apparently disorganized, 
“I can't” frequently characteristic of the last-born youngsters. Thus, the most fre- 
quent teacher’s comments about the youngest children were, “socially immature,” 
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“speaks in an infantile manner,” “shoH-s need for affection,” “hands in incom- 
plete assignments,” “careless.” 

Learning problems: first-born hoys 

■ ■ -We are. led to bclicsc that there are at least tsvo kinds of learning dilTi- 
culilcs. One ts the pressurc-rcststing kind seen most often in first-born boys; the 
other is the disorganized spilling kind seen most often in last-born boys. Phrased 
in somewhat more technical language, the first kind of problem constitutes an 
inner rebellion against the internalized demands of the parents. The second kind 
constitutes a swamping of the psyche with uncontrolled impulses stimulated by the 
parents. . . 

Mothers of oldest end youngest nonleamers: 
an analysis 

. . .I'Vlc. . .can discover what appears to be a common charaaeristic of the 
mothers of first-born nonlearners: an emphasis on order and conformity. How the 
child's impulses and feelings are regulated is more important to the mother than 
the feelings ihemseUes. Ntother expects a high degree of self-regulation not only of 
(he first-born but also of herself. 

In contrast is the common denominator of the mothers of last-born nonleamers, 
which appears to be an emphasis on impulse grauficaiton and release. The child's 
expression of feeling 1$ more important to the oiorher than how the feeling is regu- 
lated or modulated. Again, mother not only allows emotional gratification In the 
last-born child, but also permits it in herself. . . . 

^Vc have . . .combined all these characlerisiics under the rubric of maturity ex- 
pectations. Thus, excessively high maturity expectations — as seen in the case of 
the first-born — mean excessive regulation of impulses. Excessively low maturity 
cxpectaiionj — as seen in the case of the last-born — mean excessive stimulation of 
the impulses The first-born reacts by exhibiting a persistent open or masked resis- 
tance to pressure; whereas the last-bom reacts with a disorganized, overstimulated 
emotional outfiow. The first-born is caught up in a battle between conforming to 
and resisting mother’s regulatory pressures; whereas the last-born is involved in a 
conflict between succumbing to and resiscuig mother’s tantalizing overstimulating 
tendencies. 

The pertinence of these reactions to learning is complex, and we will be sat- 
isfied if we have provided only some preUsaiaasy insights. It appears, though, 
that two conditions for successful iearnii^ are indicated here. One condition is 
that the boy not rqect the incorporation of new ideas, and not regard the edu- 
cator’s effons as a pressuring infringement of his autonomy. In the first-born non- 
learners, this condition for learning is comparatively lacking. The other condition 
is that there be suffirient r^uJaiion of the child's excitatory impulses; the 
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environment must be consistent, patterned so that the boy can focus his energies 
on the learning tasks rather than spilling them randomly This learning condition 
is comparatively lacking in the environments of the last-born nonlearners 

These conditions for learning and the belt thereof were noted in a study of 
normal children and mothers earned out by the author These children were in 
the age-range of eight to nine, when intellectual mastery is the prime develop- 
mental task The least well-adjusted ot these normal children were of two types: 
those who were overrcgulated and feared ii^estidg new ideas, and those who were 
overstimulated by a chaotic, primitive family atmosphere (Harris, 1959, pp. 
101-110) 
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8 3 INTRODUCTION 

The ensuing excerpt deals with a very special child-rearing situation which is 
quite distinct from anything to be found in our society, that of the KibbuU in Israel. 
The author identifies several interrelated features of this form of child-rearing — the 
separation of children from their patents, the primary role of the peer group in so- 
cialiaation, and the overall depersonalization of the socializing process— as basic to 
the emotional and intellectual development of the 'children of the Kibbutz." His 
discussion of the consequences of these practices brings out. by contrast, the signifi- 
cance of the nuclear family and of personal relationships — that is. relationships 
laden with emotion and affect — between adults and children in shaping the individu- 
al's most basic intellectual capacities liKfeed, it is precisely because Diamond 
isolates the relationship within a cultural context different from our own that the 
implications of his analysis seem so compelling The detachment that su^ distance 
provides, together with the added insights that the comparaiiva perspective permits 
into the intricacies of cause-and-etfect relationships, are. of course, the distinctive 
strengths of the anthropological approach. Diamond's analysis illustrates the extent 
to which cross-cultural study can deepen our understanding of individual psychologi- 
cal processes 

Although the particular panern of child-reanng discussed here is not to be found 
as a whole anywhere m our society, some of its qualities may be found in very 
different institutional arrangements, as the author points out. Thus, for example, the 
degiee of emotional and affective imensiry in the relationships between childien 
and their socializing agents may be found to vary widely in families from different 
classes and different cultural backgrounds, even if the extreme described here as 
typical of the Kibbutz is never reached The more general import of this analysis of 
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him, providing for his care, and supplying »hc formal pretcpls by which he was 
reared His rcleniless rejection of ihe past dissociated the Vatik from the very 
future he was so self-absorbcdly engaged in building 

The complex and immediate tensions that characterize the relations between the 
human generations, that provide leverage for emotional growth and the refinement 
of perception, weic, in the Kibbutz, attenuated ^ut another way, the concrete 
relationships between the generations were abstracted, an imtilvlion was inter- 
posed between parent and child The family no longer served as mediator between 
society and the child, diffusing, individualizing and synthesizing soaal impera- 
ii\cs. and affording the possiWity of idiosyncratic response This function of the 
family, whiidt may well emerge as its indispensable raiton d'etre, as the pressures 
of public life increase, was, in the Kibbutz, abandoned Society had become the 
direct socializing agency, the collective idea had triumphed over the concrete 
person For the great majority of Kibbutz Sabras, in the first transitional gene- 
ration, romprumg the sons and daughters of the Vatikim, the result was an inner 
uniformity of personality, a genuine modal type was created, a rare phenomenon 
■n human history 

Now we emphasize that this was the case for the “gfeai majority," not for all 
Kibbutz Sabras, since authentic deviants exist, and since the modal charaaeristics 
are epitomized among the 'classic” Sabras. and more moderately, although pow- 
erfully, expressed among the “average”' Sabras Yei the modality is apparent, 
and we have called ii a rare phenomenon in order to distinguish it from that tau- 
tological conception of "modal pcrsonalny” which deduces psychic identity from 
customary or conventional behavior, and from psychic identity reasons back to 
customary or contcntional behavior (Han. 1934) Genuine modal personality 
would seem to stem from the insiiiuiionalization, or depersonalization of the rear- 
ing process, and l/ial has been rate tn human history Of course, modal psychologi- 
cal pTocessti occur everywhere, to one degree ox another, but these can lie ex- 
pressed by quite difTcrcni kinds cd people, and so should be distinguished from 
modal pcrsonalny lypei 

Now It IS appropriate to poini out here that the Kibbutz is not a folk society, it 
IS not an extended family, or localized clan, nor is it in any way analogous to 
these ’ In such primiiise sinicturcs, the web of (lersonal contacts lieiueen the gene- 
rations IS highly ramified. cmWacing not only the biological parents, but usually 
a host of parent surrogaies, along with classes of relatives, real or fictional, to 
whom the growing child relates in specific ways Children reared in primitive vil- 
l.iges are thus, often, children of the village Ifui the Sabra is a “child of the 
Kibbutz," as he is frequently called, in an entirely different sense He is a "child 
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of the Kibbutz" because he has been reared in a peer group world of his own, 
sheltered, so to speak, from the p.-trentai gcncraiion. He has been reared, in short, 
more or less tnslituttiinaUy. in distinction to penonal rearing, and u is tn this 
sense that he is a “child of the Ktbbuiz " 

This primary emphasis on the peer group in the socialization of the Sabra, 
beginning in the earliest weeks of life, funnioned, of course, as the most effective 
way to break the psychic link beiwcen the generations, thus attaining the ideologi- 
cal ends adhered to by the parents. At the same time, hooeier, it substantialiy 
deprived the child of profound and complexly ramifying affective-intellectual 
contact with one or more significant adults, concerned primarily with him, 
through whom the child first feels his way into the world, and ultimately comes to 
rcficit on it, to think about tl. to conreiiv it f’ui another way, the conceptual 
capacity, the capacity to rchtte things and events, to symbolize, to abstract, and the 
desire to do so, although a latent, phylogenetirally determined, distinctive human 
capacity, seems to germinate m the soil of personal contacts. That is, the concrete 
pefson,-il relationships, and in the growing psyche these can only be ajjeetuviy 
apprehended, serve as the prototype for the relational or conceptual capacity in 
general. This abstractive-conceptual capacity is, apparently, a lunciton of the 
quality and nature of concrete affective relationships as these accumulate and 
ramify through the various phases of the culturally determined life-cycle. Learning 
to think conceptually, then, seems imbedded in learning to relate affectively from 
the earliest years of fife. This, vve would contend, is the crucial link, pulling 
together, indeed fusing, the mieJJectual and erootiona) functions, a process clearly 
implied in the psychotherapeutic act, if obscured in psychoanalytic theory, and a 
process strongly implied in the work of Sullivan (I9S3), Goldstein (1940), Piaget 
(1955), Spitz (1945), and others. 

We would state, further, that the split beiwccn the intellectual and emotional 
functions is always a sympioro of pathology, no matter where wc find it, and 
despite the cultural sanction of the personalities involved. It is instructive, in this 
context, to note the typical remark of the Sabras: “If we can think, why must wc 
feel.^’’ However, ihisdissodatiim between the intellectual and the emotive, impover- 
ishes both. . . . 

- . .lT|he attenuation of the complex linkage between generations has inhibited 
the development of the conceptual capacities, the imaginative faculties, and af- 
feaive expression. Thus, the Kibbutz Sabra is widely recognized as a "realistic" 
(“naturalistic” is a more accuraic word), “slohd,” “siraighlForward," “prag- 
matic” man. However these adjectival desaiptions. although true enough, must be 
seen in sociopsychological depth if we arc to grasp their particular charatter and 
meaning. . . . 

We should also note here that the dep^sonalization of the rearing process, 
which we believe is the key to an understanding the typical Sabra and a “nec- 
essary” result of the parental motives, is by no means inevitably associated with 
nursery systems as such, nor even with overtly structured colleaive rearing. We 
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mean this that depersonalization can occur within an ordinary- family structure 
under certain social conditions, while nursery systems can function as genuine 
family surrogates In the latter case, the fanuly serves as the example on which the 
system is patterned Therefore the collective method of child rearing in the 
Kibbutz cannot be mechanically compared with nursery systems existing else- 
where. a more germane comparison would seem possible with depersonalized 
rearing in ordinary family structures in our society (Spitz. 1945) It is, in short, 
the quality and depth of relationships between the generations with which we are 
primarily concerned from a sociopsychological standpoint and not the literal form 
of the institution involved 
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8 4 INTRODUCTION 


This selection carries funher the analysis of the relationship between social and 
cultural factors on the one har^J and .nd.vndual traits on the other, focusing on 
family structure, the inst.tutior. of slavery, and occupational status as indirect 
sources of the need for achievement (n Ach«wement) The laner is a characteristic 
which indwiduals have to varying degrees, arm i, ,s generally defined as a concern 
with performing successfully m relat«n to a standard of excellence This excerpt 
thus links some major social phenomena to a psychological process that is directly 
relevant to learning and education 
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to ask. 3$ one examines the relationships he finds between high levels of need for 
achievement artd economic productivity in a society, about what other types of 
'’productivity" are made less possible by strong achievement motivation. In other 
words. It seems useful to place McClelland's research within a wider context of 
human phenomena and concerns arnl lo view the relationships he does find in re- 
lation to those that have been precluded by the same causal processes in each 
situation. 

Regardless of one's judgrnent about the value in human terms of high or low 
achievement motivation, this selection has significant implications for those con- 
cerned with maximizing the number of mdividuals who profit from the American 
educational system It suggests some of the limns that an individual's early ex- 
periences set on what he brings to the formal learning situation and thus on the 
nature of his performance within it. As described heie. the need for mastering a 
standard of excellence clearly involves more than a belief in hard work or an in- 
terest in specific rewards, although such attitudes may often be associated with it 
in particular individuals. It refers, rather, to a more basic orientation toward the self 
and others that gets established very early I'tt life and i$ not readily susceptible to 
alteration. Thus, to the extent that our educaiioftal system assumes a moderate or 
high degree of achievement motivatiort. to that extent children whose backgrounds 
did not produce such a result will be at a disadvantage. 

Many questions follow from this. 1$ our educational system capable of appealing 
to other motives and thus enabling a greater number of individuals to learn? Would 
It be possible to raise the level of achievement motrvation in children by introducing 
the appropriate experience in the early grades? What are the consequences of the 
emphasis on grades for the development of the inner standards which are a basic 
component of achrevemerrt motrvatron? 


8.4 INDIRECT INFLUENCES ON 
ji ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS ’ 
David C. !AfcCteUaiid 


THE FAMILY STRUCTURE What family setup is most likely to promote the devel- 
opment of n Achievement? It is difficult to generalize because family variations 
mean different things in different cultures. Consider birth order as a typical 
variable. In the United States Atkinson and Miller (1956) have obtained evidence 
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showing that first-born children tend to have higher n Achievement, presumably 
because their achicvemenl-oncnted parents can set higher standards, be more af- 
fectionate, etc , with one child than with several But in our sample of Indian 
students from Madras, the correlation between n Achievement (verbal) and birth 
order is actually + 10 (p ~ 20), suggesting that ywmgcr children may have higher 
n Achievement in India Furthermore, Abcgglen’s study of Japan (1958) indicates 
that there it may also be the younger sons who get more independence and achieve- 
ment training so that they leave home and go into business m town while the 
first-born son stays home and responsibly continues the family traditions 

Consider next the question of broken homes VerolT el at (1960) report for the 
United btates that men more often hate low n Achievement (p < 05) if the 
family is broken because of divorce, separation, or death of parents- Yet Bradburn 
(1960) has found that separation from the father in Turkey is associated with 
higher n Achievement in the son, as we shall see below 
Nevertheless, the family variations most likely to influence n Achievement in the 
same way cross-culturally are those in which the father is absent or the son lives 
with the mother. A check of our data on the family types of the tribes on which vve 
have folk tale n Achievement scores shows that mother-child households are asso- 
aaicd with low n Achievement. Any type c^ polygyny, for example, favors 
household units in vvhich a mother lives with her own children If the 42 cultures 
on which data exist are classified as to whether they permit or encourage any type 
of polygyny or not, it appears that only 48 percent of the 2) cultures high in n 
Achievement as contrasted with 77 percent the 21 cultures low in n Achieve- 
ment are characterized by some form of polygyny (chi-square = 4 08, p < .05) 
(Strodlbeck, 1958) Presumably polygyny promotes mother-son households in 
which the son stays dependent on the mother longer and does not gel the strong 
emphasis on independent achievement needed to develop ft Achievement Further 
evidence in support of this interpretation is provided not only by the data on ef- 
fects of broken homes in the United States already cited but also by knowledge of 
family types among lower-class Negroes known to be low in n Achievement . - 
In many such families the mothers are the consistent breadwinners, and the 
fathers may come and go in a fashion which creates a family type sometimes 
known as “serial monogamy.” The young children typically stay with the mother 
as ihc more consistent provider of nurturance so that opportunities for strong 
moihcr-son lies are present just as in polygynous societies Again it does not seem 
far-fetched to infer that n Achievement is low in such groups because the insti- 
tution of serial monogamy tends to favor the creation of mother-son dependency 
At any rate Mischel (I960) has reported direct evidence that in Trinidad where 
serial monogamy is common among lower-class Negroes, father-absence is signifi- 
canily associated with lower n Achievement. 

On the other hand. Bradburn has obtained some very striking evidence from 
Turkey showing that faihcr-absencc is associated with higher n Achieve- 
ment . . .In three separate samples, the Turkish men show higher ft Achievement 
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more often if they had escaped ihctr faiher’s influence, as contrasted with continu- 
ing to live in the intact family after the age of 14 or 18. Isn't this contradictory 
to vshat has just been argued.^ Shouldn't “father-absence'' tend to create 
mother-son families \shich supposedly inhibit (he detclopmcnt of n Achievement? 
'Fhc paradox nicely illustrates the importance of determining how environmental 
conditions work through the factors more directly influencing n Achievement level. 
It can be resolved by remembering that low n /\chicvement can be produced in 
several ways — i.e., either by ovcrmdulgence (lack of high standards) particularly 
early and in the mother or by authontariantsnt in the father, particularly later in 
the boy's development The mother-child family follows the first path in which 
the son is unlikely to develop high standards of excellence at all. The Turkish 
family follows the second path in vrhicb the son may be exposed to high siondards 
but fails to develop high n Achievement because his authoritarian father stands in 
the way. Consequently, in Turkey, gening the boy out from under the father’s 
influence should promote his n Achievement so as tt Joes not occur so early 
as lo promote the Jct elo/ment oj a tnothcrthtld houst hold, which, of course, may 
be unlikely in Turkey for other cultural reasons or because the boy escapes his 
father not to live with his mother but to get away from home altogether. Varia- 
tions in family type are important as they modify the key factors responsible for 
the development of n Achievement— high standards of excellence, warmth, 
and low father dominance — and so far, mother-son families and father absence 
(perhaps espeaally from around age 8 on) seem most likely to have consistent 
elTects in this respea; father absence, because it cuts down father dominance, and 
mother-son families, because they tend to lower stress on high standards of excel- 
lence for the son. 

SLxvERV Previous theorizing about economic development has tended to stress 
the direct influence on men of environmental conditions. The whole thesis of this 
book is (hat the influence is not direct, but is tempered and altered by the 
character of the men on whom the external factors operate. The environment may 
yet, however, be (he final determinant of man’s response in that it shaped his 
character even earlier. In the present context such a general question becomes: 
does the environment, or more partirularly ihe type of economy, determine the n 
Achievement level which in turn detennines the level of economic activity? 

The answer is: “Yes, but not directly, in the sense of opportunity automatically 
creating the n Achievement needed to exploit it.” Consider the institution of 
slavery, to start with. It has been a mayor way of organizing economic aetiviiy for 
millennia, in fact up to very recent times, in many if not most nations. Does 
slavery promote or inhibit economic development? The question might be hard to 
answer from a purely economic point of view, but from the psychological stand- 
point, the answer is unequivocal both on theoretical and some empirical 
grounds. It impedes economic development because it is an economic institution 
which indirectly affects child-rearing practices which affect n Achievement level 
which affects economic development! Psydiolt^caliy speaking, slavery is a form of 
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symbiosis, which should lower n Achievement both in the slave and the slave- 
holder, though for somewhat difTcrcnt reasons The slave is by definition put in a 
position of being more or less completely dependent on his master. He and his 
children will get the rcsponsibiUiy and obedience training which Child el al., 
found to be negatively related cross-culturally to n Achievement, All his rewards 
come, not from individualistic achievement, but from dependent compliance (see 
Dollard, 1937, for example). Furthermore, slaves are nearly always “decultured” 
in the sense of being removed from iheir own culture and thrown with slaves from 
quite dilTercnt cultures. This was certainly true among Negro slaves in the South. 
Thus the economic and social conditions surrounding the institution of slavery 
became dominant in determining their life adjustment, since they shared no cul- 
tural values to oppose or mold the cfTccts of such conditions Negro slaves should, 
therefore, have developed child-rearing practices calculated to produce obedience 
and responsibility not n Achievement, and ihcir descendants, while free, should 
still show the effects of such training m lower n Achievement — which in fact is 
exactly the case . The lower-class Negroes in the North, presumably those least 
removed from southern lower-caste Negroes, have the lowest average n Achieve- 
ment level of any of the minority groups tested, in fact. The Negroes as a group 
are significantly lower than practically all the other groups tested, although 
middle- and upper-class Negroes arc conspicuously high in n Achievement level, 
reflecting once again the fact that individuals who have managed lo move out of a 
low R Achievement group tend to have exceptionally high n Achievement, 

The slaveholders should also tend to develop low n Achievement over the gen- 
erations because they nearly always use slaves as personal servants responsible for 
the more disagreeable aspects of child-rearing The child of a white Southern 
plantation owner normally had several slaves to take care of all his needs Even 
though parental standards of achievement for him might be ihcoreiitally high, 
they would tend to be constantly undermined by the empirical fact that there was 
a slave whom the child could order to bis rescue whenever he got into difficuliy 
Servants arc not, strictly speaking, in the same category, since they can alwajs 
technically leave their employment if too much is demanded of them. Slaves, on 
the other hand, can "get ahead” best by ingratiating their masters, by doing them 
favors, or more simply by "spoiling the young master.” It is difficult to see how 
high standards of individualistic achievement for young children could be main- 
tained in families where slaves were used to rear the children. The evidence is all 
indirect as far as the South is concerned, but it supports the inference that n 
Achievement level, which may have been high initially among those who founded 
ihc planlaiioas in the South, tended to decrease in succeeding generations Cer- 
tainly It was the nonslaveholding North which excelled in all forms of business 
and even nonslaveholding portions cd the South, like Nonh Carolina, which look 
the lead in commercial enterprise. 

\Vhat IS most fascinating about such a possibility is that it suggests a rather 
simple, if ironic, account of ihe rise and fall of many great civiliaations in the past. 
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The argument runs as follows' a people with higher Ic>el of n Achievement tend 
to pursue business enterprise more vigorously* and ultimately to become more 
wealthy. Nearly atvvays in the past such wealth has been used to support slaves. 
Certainly this was the ease in Ancient Greece. Beginning around 525 b.c. when a 
much larger proportion of Aihcntan families were wealthy enough to support 
sbves, each child of good family was ordinarily assigned two slaves — a nurse and 
a pedagogue to go to school with him (Clou. 1925). Furthermore, in our sample 
of preliicratc cultures, 45 percent of twenty cultures with high n Achievement 
versus only 19 percent of 21 low in n Achievement had slaves (chi-square = 3.29, 
p < .10) (Sirodibcck, 1958). In short, high n Achievement leads to increased 
wealth, which leads to more household slaves Bui in Greece the more general use 
of such slaves preceded by a generation or two the marked drop in n /Vchicvc- 
ment. . . Is it unreasonable to infer that the slaves undermined the achievement 
training of their masters’ children, although probably not consciously? So, ironi- 
cally, the masters were undone by the very instnimont that demonstrated, they 
thought, their mastery— namely, their ensbvemem of those they had conquered. 
The irony lies in the fact that what happened was certainly not inteniionaf on 
either side. Explanations of the decline of slave civilizations in terms of the “decay 
of moral Bber,” although vague and ad hoc, do have at least this kernel of truth in 
them: the institution of slavery in ail probability undermined achievement 
training, which in turn lowered general n Achieveroent level and made dviliza* 
cions less enterprising in business and more vulnerable to economic decline and 
ultimately aiudc and destruction from without. 

occvpATioNAi. STATUS What about economic and social conditions less ex- 
treme than slavery? Do they have an effect on n Achievement level? Clearly, sodo- 
ecooomic status of the parents is an important determinant of n Achievement in 
children, as Rosen’s (1959) data. . .show, at least as far os the United States is 
concerned. Middle-class children arc signihcanlly higher in n Achievement than 
lower-class children. Funhermore businessmen and professionals in several coun- 
tries tend to have higher n Achievement if they tome from middle-class faroilies 
than if they come from upper- or working-class backgrounds. 

Some insight into how their family background might condition their motiva- 
tional level is given in a study by Douvan (1958) in which she found that both 
failure and possible loss of money were necessary to mobilize the same amount of 
n Achievement in lower-class children that failure alone produced in middle-class 
children. An explanation runs as follows: several studies have shown that middle- 
class families work for longer range goals and think in terms of longer time spans 
(LeShan, 1952). Middle-class children are more willing to work for a delayed 
reward than working-class children (Miscbel, 1960). In behaving in these ways, 
the children seem to be conditioned by the nature cf the occupations in w hlch their 
fathers are predominantly engaged. Middle.^ass occupations require more 
planning ahead, as in the case of small business; they may require a longer period 
of education before financial rewards be^n to be available, as in the minor proTes- 
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sions like secondary school teaching, and even the pay for such occupations tends 
to come only once or twice a month, as compared with weekly for lower-class 
occupations, so that more planning ahead is required in terms of household expen- 
ditures Consequenily, children of middle-class background may find failure suffi- 
cient to arouse their achievement suiving, because they recognize its long-range 
significance in terms of deprivation of possible future rewards For children from 
the working classes, however, who are used to thinking in terms of a bird in the 
hand rather than two in the bush, it is only when the “bird-in-hand” or the actual 
fmanaal reward is threatened that Ihcir n Achievement is aroused 

In a wider frame of reference, n Achievement is itself a somewhat irrational 
concern m that it is not tied to immediate present rewards but has to do with 
much longer range goals of personal significance Such “irrational” long- 
range achievement concerns should appear more often among families whose occu- 
paiions and economic positions “require” or promote the development of just such 
concerns 

One must be constantly wary, however, of falling too easily into a Social Dar- 
winist position of arguing that the social environment inevitably tends to produce 
the character structure or motivational level "best” adapted to it. Consider some 
results from Japan They are only vaguely similar to the American results, 
ikmong these samples, the bo^sfrom the upper-middle and upper classes attending 
a private school in Osaka have the highest n Achievement level, whereas boys 
drawn from a middle-class district of small shops, from the working-class district, 
or from a rural area appear not to differ significanily in n Achievement level 
There is a hint in the graphic measure of n Achievement, which has generally 
been more sensitive than the verbal measure of n Achievement, that the working- 
class boys in Japan have the second highest level of n Achievement of the four 
groups tested 'nnee socioeconomic status is clearly an “extrinsic” factor which is 
only indirectly connected with n Achievement development in boys, it follows that 
theoretically it should be quite possible to find situaiions, particularly in a less 
mobile society perhaps, where the lower classes might have higher n Achievement 
than ihc upper or middle classes We mentioned this possibility m dealing with 
the class differences m n Achievement level refiected in different types of liieraturc 
in English history Wesleyanism in England appeared to alTect primarily the 
upper-lower and lower-middle classes and. if our general inicrprctation is correct. 
It proliably raised the n Achievement level there above what ii was in the middle 
classes at the time Memtxrs of these “lower” classes then tended to rise and to 
become middle and upper-middle class themselves, but if testing had been done 
before their upward mobility, a result not unlike that suggested by the working- 
class data for japan w'ould doubtless have been obtained. The upper-lower classes 
wiKild have had as high (or higher) n Athievcmcni as those above them. - - 

On the whole, however, one would expect that social-class status would be an 
impeifect indicator of n Achievement level, since il docs not group occupations 
logciher m terms of ihcir mutivauoiul rcquircmenis 
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It would be logical to assume from ihc very high correlation between food accu- 
mulation in the economy and compliance versus assertion training that economies 
high in food accumulation ought to be sigiuhcanily lower in n Achievement folk 
tale content. But. oddly enough, there is no relationship that even remotely ap- 
proaches statistical significance. Thus, of the ten cultures high in food accumu- 
lation according to Barry et af., six arc below the median in n Achievement folk 
tale content, whereas, of the 13 classified as very low in food accumulation, seven 
are above the median in n Achievement scores The trend is in the predicted di- 
rection but it is nowhere near significant 

Such a finding can mean either one of two things First, there is plenty of op- 
portunity for sampling error to distort the true picture The number of cases on 
which we have both n Achievement and food accumulation data is quite small, the 
number of folk tales was also small and may have been unrepresentative in particu- 
lar cases. . . . 

Second, there is an interesting possibility of much theoretical importance If. 3S 
Barry el al argue, people tend to adjust their child rearing to the social and eco- 
nomic requirements of their life situation, this does not mean they will automati- 
cally know how to raise their children to give them the characteristics most 
adaptive to that life situation. The low food accumulation societies may well re- 
alize that they should stress achievement and self-assertion, but they may do it in 
ways that do not produce high n Achievement necessarily To assume that they 
would generally know how to produce the qualities in their children that they 
realize are necessary is to take a Soual Darwinist or functionalist point of view 
that gives parents everywhere the credit for knowing more psychology than even 
those modern psychologists know who have studied the problem in detail 
Moreover, our data suggest that there is a particular error that parents trying to 
induce n Achievement and self-reliance m their children may commit They may 
undermine the very characteristic they want to produce by becoming so authori- 
tarian in demanding it (precixly because they realize it is needed) that a boy will 
not develop his own standards <rf achievement but continue to rely on those im- 
posed on him by his parents, panicularly his father Previous data have shown 
that the father must not be loo demanding nor the mother cither, if the son is to 
develop high n Aihievcmeni. 

Finally, specific studies by Sirodibcck (i938a) oS American families suggest that 
one of the reasons why parents of upper soaocconomic status do not always 
produce an overachicving son is precisely because they may stress the importance 
of athicvcmcnl loo much for him The father in particular continues to make too 
many suggestions, so that in the end the son finds it more adaptive to be passive 
and dependent. Here as elsewhere, we must be very cautious about concluding 
that the environment automatically produces certain adaptive charactcnsucs in 
people, or that a society always gets the charactn siruaurc it deserves. 
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a.t MARTIN P. DEUTSCH 

1 . Deutsch's rich and sensitive desenpuon of the cultural discontinuities which 
each child faces as he enters school affords a valuable opportunity to study and 
evaluate in detail each child's learning situation Make a complete outline of all of 
the facets which Deuisch describes and consider the use to which this outline 
might be put m trying to improve the learning process of any disadvantaged child 

2. It would make life simpler for teachers and guidance-personnel workers if 
they could continue to believe — as some used to — that ability seeks its own level 
that professional people are professional people, for example, because they possess 
the native ability to learn what is necessary to function in the professions and to 
meet successfully the compeiiiion of others m the professions Another part of this 
philosophy is that intelligence is biologically transmitted so that professionals will 
tend to produce offspring who will have the name capacity to become profev 
sionaU, whereas others will produce offspring who. by and large, are not so 
bright. This philosophy permits a guidancc*per$onnel worker to operate confi- 
dently in terms of readymade expectations Do you agree that Dcuisch's outlook 
makes of the guidance-personnel worker an imerventionisi rather than an educa- 
tional decision-maker or gate-keeper’ 

5. In what specific ways would Dcutsch encourage mitrvtntton’ 

4. What may be some of the consequences of the guidance worker's becoming 
an interventionist’ 

8.2 IRVING D. HARRIS 

I Harris's sensitive description of why some children have dilliculiy in school 
leads to suggestive generalizations that of course may not be applicable in some 
cases. Nevertheless, the guidance-personnel worker may well ask himself in the 
case of each learner to what kind of consistent, irresistible cultural pressures has 
this student been subjected that affect hij present ability to learn’ How have the 
conditions of his home tended lo support or detract from his learning efforts’ Have 
the expectations extended by bis family been negative or positive for his role as a 
learner? 

2 . How might the school or coli^ alter tis conditions as experienced by the 
student so as to reinforce his readiness to learn; so as to change his self-concept in 
desirable dircaions, so as to encourage more productive habiis’ 

3. What, specifically, might the guidance-personnel worker do lo enrich the 
experience of the individual as a schcwl or college member’ How, for instance, 
might he enrich his experience by interpreting him to key individuals in his 
environment’ In wh.it ways might the student ^ helped to become a more sue- 
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cessful learner through cni'.igint' in direct verbal interaction with a guidance*per- 
&onnel worker? 

4. IVepare as complete an outline as possible for )our use in assessing the cul- 
tural pressures that might enhance or cripple a student's ability to learn 

5. Suggest some of the nays in which a particular school or college that you 
know well might be improved as a context for a siudcni’s learning. 


BJ STANLEY DIAMOND 

1. Since there are a sizable number of individuals in our schools and colleges 
who have had an insufTicicnt opportunity for the invaluable learnings that can 
lake place in relationships with the»r parents, would you recommend that schools 
and colleges supply individual psychotherapy for all who fall in this classiBcation’ 

2. Arc there other ways than individual psychotherapy fay which children 
deprived by life conditions of participating in profound relationships with adults to 
whom they feel intimately connected, can have the resulting deficiencies at least 
partially remedied? Name some of these. 

3. Who might most appropriately take leadership within schools and colleges in 
seeing that scmeol these ways ire iiaplemenieil^ 

4. How might this person or these persons become quaiiried to take this 
leadership? 


8.4 DAVID c. McClelland 

1. McClelland's research on the need for achievement has many implications 
for those who work with young people in schools and colleges. What precisely is 
the nature of n Achievement? 

2. Note that all of the research reported by ^^cClclla^d has to do with the need 
of boys to achieve. \Vould you havx any hunches about the need of girls to 
achieve? Would the same factors be apt to operate in the same ways to develop n 
Achievement in boys and in girb? 

3. How would a high n I'^chicvemcnl make a person behave? Would persons 
with a very high n Achievement necessarily make high marks in school’ 

4. Can an individual have too great a need for achievement? Explain. 



Chapter 9 


Roles 

and 

Role 

Conflict 


So lat in this part of the book we have examined general and 
specific factors that affect the process by which the human organism 
becomes a social individual and which account for differences and simi- 
larities among members of the same or of different societies In this 
chapter we wilt attempt to understand the individual and his behavior 
in somewhat diHereni terms, namely, as the occupant and product of 
the roles through which he participates in social situations and 
relationships. 

The term role has been used in many of the selections already pre- 
sented. so that by now the reader may have some conception of what 
It denotes. As a word. A is not uncommon in everyday language, where 
Its usage has been extended from meaning an actor's part on the stage 
to denoting the part played or conpibuted by any person, object or 
event to a situation >n the setecbons below, the term is used in a more 
specific and technical sense, but its theatrical and its general everyday 
meanings are by no means unrelated to the phenomena which the 
term denotes to social soeniists 

The concept of role is primarily an analytic device It does not refer 
to anything concrete or tangAile. but is useful as a label for certain 
patterns and regularities discernible m the behavior of individuals. As 
we will see below, the twm is sometimes used to denote behavior and 

4e« 
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sometimes to describe the psychotogical processes inferred lo undedie it From the 
viewpoint of systematic theory in sociology or social psychology, such imprecision 
is undesirable, but for our purposes here we are concerned with all aspects of what 
we can broadly call role phenomena — the social, the cultural, and the psychologi- 
cal. both as sources and as consequerrces. 

The analysis of social behavior and interaction in terms of roles is consistent with 
the general view that we have been developing through our selections to this 
point — that an individual is largely the product of the social and cultural aspects of 
his environment The content of a tole deiives from the structure of the social 
context in which it is enacted and reflects what is required for the stability and 
maintenance of that structure. If we conskt^ any social relationship as constituting 
a system, then it follows that in order for it to persist the behavior of the individu- 
als involved in it must be in accord with its structure. It is this stable pattern of 
behavior vis-a-vis one or more other irKfivtduafs in response to the nature of their 
relationshipls) that we cell the indivkluars role. In terms of dehnition, one may 
argue about whether role refers to the way the individual actually behaves or the 
way he is expeaed to behave. Both of these, however, as well as any discrepancy 
that may occur between them, are significant phenomena with respect to social 
roles. We will be conoerned with both sides of this distirtction. whether they be 
called simply role or role expectations and role behavior. 

As has already been discussed in various contests, an indhnduars response to 
his environment is the product of both the external factors and his own make-up. A 
role, or rather an (rtdrvidual's enactment of it. can be understood m the same way. 
There are. on the one hand, the requiremenu of the particular social system in- 
volved as to what an individual must do in order to maximize the fulfillment of the 
system's needs. There are also, on the other hand, the individuai's own needs, pur- 
poses. and capaciiies. in terms of which he perceives end interprets his position in 
the system arKl which determine his performance of the role. This distinction 
parallels the definitional one referred to in the prev'ious paragraph, but here it calls 
attention to the two independent sources of what >s comprised by an actual role. 

It is easiest to think of those roles Chat are part of certain formalized systems. 
Mch as a family, a school, a business firm, or a government Thus, some of the 
main requirements, for example, for the role of father, teacher, employer, or mayor 
are relatively obvious. There are many other roles, however, which impose their 
requirements ort individuals but which are not institutionalized, indeed, we may 
define a role as existing for every characteristic which is socially recognized as a 
basis for distinctive status. Age and sex, for example, are important dimensions in 
terms of which roles are structured and, in particular contexts, so are such specific 
characteristics as intelligence, education, special paining, marital status, social 
class, occupation. As a result every indnndual actually plays many roles, both in 
one situation and over a variety of srtuations. A woman, for example, may have to 
be mother, wife, household manager, and disc^marian at the family dinner table, 
after spending much of her day playing an entirely different set of roles, such as 
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daughlet io hef own mothef. employer to a servant, or. if she works, employee, 
supervisor, colleague, and expert of some sort 
When we begin to analyze social participation in this manner, it becomes clear 
that roles vary widely along a number of dimensions In speaking of the roles of 
son and school administrator, for example, we are referring to vastly different phe- 
nomena. despite the conceptual similarity we attribute to them The consequences 
of some of the ways in which roles ace distinguished from each other are discussed 
in the selections below Among the possible variations are the facts that the re- 
quirements can be vague or clear, that the role can apply to one limited situation or 
to every situation the individual encounters, that the role's prescriptions can be 
explicit and detailed or relatively implicit and general, that the role can be one 
which IS voluntarily achieved or one into which the individual falls by virtue of 
factors beyond his control (such as his sex. his family's economic position, his physi- 
cal appearance, or capacities) 

The utility of the concept of role for understanding behavior and interaction is 
that whatever the specific character of a given actual role, it focuses and in- 
tegrates the motives, attitudes, predispositions, and social pressures that are likely 
to be operative on the individual, and it thus facilitates a coherent explanation of 
his actions. This is so because, m identifying the individual’s role, we identify the 
system of relationshiplsl wnhin which he is responding and which is the source of 
the pressures he is likely to experience Take, as a hypothetical example, an in- 
stance m which one person is observed hitting another and ask yourself what you 
would infer to be the causes and consequences of such behavior It is likely that 
you would find it difficult to offer much of an inierpreiation without additional infor- 
mation Compare then the various ways in which you would view the same action 
if you were told that the two people involved were mother and child, two children 
on a playground, two boxers in the ring, or a policeman and a rough-looking man 
Each case would evoke an entirely different perspective which would lead to dif- 
ferent judgments as to whether the behavior was appropriate or inappropriate, 
good or bad. effective or ineffective, desrable or undesirable. In arriving at such 
different evaluations, you would in effect be using your conception of particular 
roles — what they require, what tuniis they set on behavior, what motivations and 
attitudes they imply or necessitaie. what the mdividual's purposes are likely to be. 

We are saying, then, that the preponderance of social interaction can be viewed 
as determined by roles and that the inanf)& in which these shape and limit be- 
havior can be understood in terms of the system of which they are a part At the 
same time, the particular characteristics of the individual also conuibute to his per- 
formance. so that the latter is the product of both the person's and the system's 
needs and requirements. The individuaL in other words, has a range of choice 
within which he can put his own stamp on the manner m which the role is carried 
out There are limits, however, which are different both for each role and for each 
individual, beyond which the requirements of one cannot be pushed m favor of 
those of the other If these limns are exceeded, the person is removed (or removes 
himself) from the system, or the system either changes or disintegrates- 
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HowcN'cr, he tan never exercise all rhese roles simuliancously. Such roles arc a 
cunstnni clemenl in his panicipaiion in the covert culture t>f his soacty, but 
function intermittently with respect to his participation in its overt culture. In 
other words, although he occupies statuses and knows roles at all times, he 
operates sometimes in terms of one status and us role, sometimes in those of 
another. The status in terms of which an individual is operating is his acliie status 
at that particular point in time, llis other statuses are, for the time being, latent 
statuses. The roles associated with such latent statuses are temporarily held in 
abeyance, but they are integral parts of the individual's cultiA-c etiuipmcnl 

TTiis formulation can be made clearer by an example Let us suppose that a 
man spends the day working as assistant m a shop While he is behind the 
counter, his active status is that of an assistant, established by his position in our 
society’s system of specialized occupations. The role assoaated vvith this status 
provides him with patterns tor his relations with customers These patterns will be 
well known both to him and to the customers and will enable them to transact 
business with a minimum of delay or misundcrsianding When be retires to the 
rest room for a smoke and meets other employees there, his assistant status be- 
comes latent and he assumes another active status based upon his position in the 
association group composed of the shop's employees as a whole In this status his 
relations with other employees will be governed by a difTereni set of culture pat- 
terns from those employed in his relations with customers Moreover, since he 
probably knows most of the other employees, his exerase of these culture patterns 
will be modified by his personal likes and dislikes of certain individuals and by 
considerations of their and his own relative positions in the prestige senes of the 
shop association’s members. When closing ume comes he lays aside both his as- 
sisunt and shop association statuses and. while on the way home, operates simply 
in terms of his status with respect to the sooeiy's age-sex system. Thus if he is a 
young man he will at least feel that he ought to get up and give his seat to a lady, 
while if he is an old one he will be quite comfortable about keeping it. As soon as 
he arrives at his house, a new set of statuses will be activated. These statuses 
derive from the kinship tics which relate him to various members of the family 
group. In pursuance of the roles associated with these family statuses he will try to 
be cordial to his mother-in-law, aflcctionatc to his wife, and a stern disaphnarian 
to his son, whose report card marks a new low. If u happens to be lodge night, all 
his familial statuses will become latent at about eight o’clock As soon as he enters 
the lodge room and puls on his unifwm as Grand Imperial Lizard, in the Ancient 
Order of Dinosaurs, he assumes a new status, one which has been latent since the 
last lodge meeting, and performs in terms of its role until ii is time for him to take 
off his uniform and go home 

The fact that the individual’s various statuses ar» activated at diflerent limes 
prevents a head-on collision between the roles associated with them. At most, the 
overt behavior which is part the role connected with one status may negate the 
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anticipates on the basis of the statuses which he has assumed that they occupy. 
This results in numerous disappointments and frustrations 

9.2 INTRODUCTION 

This selection pursues further the implications of analyzing behavior in terms of 
roles. The authors specify some of the important components of role phenomena, 
otter some hypotheses about how these aspects affect attitudes and behavior, and 
report some empirical data to illustrate and support iheir approach Their focus is 
on roles associated with positions in formal organizations and they are interested in 
the effects of expectations about roles on the manner in which they are performed 
and on the reactions of others to these role performances Their findings point lo 
the importance of expectations with respect to both of these and demonstrate the 
complex interplay among the individuaTs own expectations, the expectations of 
others and the expectations that the individual perceives others to have 

One of their most striking findings is that whether others react (avorably or unfa- 
vorably to an individual's behavior depends more on how it relates to their expecta- 
tions than on the content of the behavior itself Thus what is acceptable from one 
person may not be so from another This fact seems particularly significant for a 
guidance counselor who must assess end interpret others' behavior and whose ef- 
fectiveness is dependent on others' teactions to his behavior It suggests that bow 
he defines those roles which are important aspects of his social environment-^thst 
IS. what he expects from teachers, students, parents, principals, other guidance- 
personnel workers — will be a maioc factor shaping his interpretation and evalua- 
tion of their behavior as well as his own behavior m lesponse. Thus, for exampla. 
his judgment of a child's behavior will depend on whether he sees the individual 
primarily as a student, or as the leader of a clique, or as a 12-vear old. or as the 
school's athletic star, and on his conception of what each role entails 

Role expectations will have consequences for the guidance counselor in yet 
another way. namely, in determining what his statements and actions commu- 
nicate to others In a school where the guidance counselor is most frequently seen 
dealing with discipline problems, students will develop different expectations of 
what guidance counselors do than in another school where the guidance coun- 
selors deal mostly with learning pioblems An anempt in the first school to counsel 
a student about personal problems might well be interpreted by the student as a 
reprimand rather than an attempt to help, while in the second school students 
might not take seriously a guidance counselor's assertion of authority when the 
necessity for it arises 

This selection deals specifically with some of the major formal roles in a factory, 
but Its analysis seems lo have a more geiteral applicability and to be relevant to the 
whole network of informal and formal roles of educational organizations. 
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9.2 THE USE OF THE ROLE CONCEPT 
IN THE STUDY OF COMPLEX 
ORGANIZATIONS* 

Eugene Jacobson, lU. lU. Charters, Jr., 
and Seyutour Cieherinan 


The search for insights into the functioning of complex organizations has led to 
the development of a variety of systematic frameworks within which organizations 
may be described and measured. One of the approaches used stems from the 
common observation that people in organizations tend to have relatively uniform 
expectations about the behavior of persons in various positions and that the be- 
havior of these persons is interpreted in terms of such expectations. These observa- 
tions suggest the usefulness of some of the concepts developed In connection with 
role theory. . . . 

In applying role theory to the study of hierarchical organizations, we have elabo- 
rated on a number of role concepts and have developed related concepts, some of 
which are outlined below. In addition, we have designed and carried out a study 
in which some of the problems and research techniques were formulated explidtl}' 
in terms of role concepts. This study was made in an automobile faaory and was 
designed to investigate some of the determinants of union-management relation- 
ships. In outlining our approach to role theory and describing its uses, we shall 
refer to this study for illustrative and supportive material.^ 

SOME ROLE DEFINITIONS In the automobile company analysis, v^e have 
defined role in the following way: 

Rou:; A set of expectations which others share of the behavior an individual 
will exhibit as an occupant of a position, or status category. 

IVhcn we refer to behavior, rather than to the expectations of behavior, we use the 
concept of: 

'From Eugfne Jacobson, Werreu Chaner*. Jr., and Seymour Liebennan, “Tlie Use of ihc Role 
Conctpl in the Sludy of Complex OrganizalMiu.’* Jotttnal </ Social tssuet, 7. No. J, 1951, pp. 
18-27, 

2A mure complete accouol of research prcMcnu in this area is available in- Daniel Katz, The A/- 
ti/u<leSurT‘ey Apf>fvach to Lcbor-ManagnjienS itrfaOons. Survey Research Center, Uiusersity of 
-Vfichigan. 1949. 
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ROi£ BEHAVIOR paucm of bctuvior exhibited by an individual as the oc- 
cupant of a position or status category 

These expectations and behaviors have two components which are interdependent 

but which must be distinguished: 

SOCIAL ROLE' A sct of expectations which others share of the behavior asso- 
ciated with a position, without respect to the characteristics of the person who 
occupies the position. 

PERSONAL role: A Set of expectations which others share of an individual s 
behavior in a position, without respect to the social role. 

In any specific role measurement, the data will reflect both social and personal 
expeaations of behavior, although the two have different degrees of importance in 
different kinds of situations In a neighborhood gang, for example, with a rela- 
tively unstructured system of sodal roles, the expectations concerning the behavior 
of one of the gang members will be based to a large degree upon knowledge of the 
personality of the gang member, or personal role. In a highly structured hierar- 
chical erg^nuaiioti, on the other hand, expecuuons are more likely to be based 
upon knowledge of the standard role prescriptions for the oflice he holds, or his 
social role 

The value of a definition of role based on shared expectations is that it empha- 
sizes the social consequences of consensus. The system of shared expectations in a 
formal organization can be looked upon as the basis for the behavior of individuals 
in the organization and for thdr mterpreutions of the behaviors of others Thus, 
the degree of integration existing within an organization at any time stems in part 
from the degree of consensus or sharing of expectauons about the behavior of 
people who occupy various positions. Behavior can be predicted more accurately 
in an organizauon where consensus is hi^ly developed than in one where it is 
relatively undeveloped, even though the foriual organization charts may be 
identical. 

The definition of role in terms of shared expectations must lake account of the 
quesuon of whose expectations are relevant We ^all refer to the relevant popula- 
tions as “criterion” populations In hierarchical wganizations, at least three such 
groups should receive consideration. One is composed of persona who occupy like 
positions. Another is composed of persons who have a high degree of functional 
interdependence with the position in question A third is composed of persons who 
do not have dirca funaionally interdependent relationships with the position, hut 
who nevertheless are related to it through a concern with the formulation and 
implementation of the broader purposes of the organization. 

If we deal with the sets of expectations relevant to the position of the production 
line foreman in a fanory, the three criierion populations would consist, respec- 
tively, of (1) other production line foremen; (2) the union stewards, etc.; and (3) 
the supcrordinate persons in the organization, including those who arc in a pos- 
ition to iiuuatc or apply sanctions in the event that the foreman’s behavior de- 
viates from that required by the purposes of the organization. . . . 
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SOME USES OP The meaning of the above concepts is clarified 
_ . and iheir uses illustrated in data obtained in 

THE SOCIAL ROLE l . i.-i r a 't-l . j 

the automobile factory study. Ine study was 

CONCEPT designed to gather information on some of the 
determinants of supervisory attitudes and be- 
havior, and on the ways in which supervisors’ attitudes and behavior are related to 
workers’ attitudes towards the company, the industrial union, the company 
foreman, the union steward, and union-management relationships. To meet these 
ends, interviews were obtained (in the summer of 1948) with all of the company 
foremen and union stewards (about seven hundred persons) in seven work depart- 
ments, and a sample of 450 workers in these departments. Among the role con- 
cepts that were developed to analyze the data from this study, those that we will 
discuss briefly are: 

1. role distribution 

2. role conflict 

3. estimation of role expecutions 

4. impact of role expectations 

5. impact of past role experience on attitudes and behavior 
6 relationship between role and role behavior. 

ROLE DISTRIBUTION In a complex organization, it might be ex- 
pected that not all persons in a txiterion popu- 
lation will have the same expectations about a given position. One is thus required 
to introduce a conception of role as the range behaviors which all or nearly all 
of the criterion population can agree upon as delimiting the expected behavior, or 
else one must consider the distribution agreement in the criterion population 
regarding a more specific expected behavior. This latter alternative and its utility 
can be illustrated by an examination of the distribution of expectations about the 
steward position. 

Foremen, stewards, and workers were asked, “What would you say are the 
most, important things a steward has to do as a steward?” Responses were catego- 
rized as “steward expected to be acSii* in promoting the interests of the men,” 
and “stewards expected to be passive and act only to protect the rights and welfare 
of the men.” If the expectations of the majority of each criterion group arc labeled 
the “shared” or “modal” expectation, we arc then able to identify those respon- 
dents whose expectations are modal with respect to the criterion group of which 
they arc a part, and those who are deviant.^ 

’An implicit assumption here Is that the oipecutions of a niajBnljr of a “entenon group” constitutes 
a meaningful definition of role prescnplions Opcfationaily defining role preseripliom involves 
serious problems, and the use of the majoniy measure should be looked upon only as a first step in 
laying out a rigorous operational definition. The eelenl of agreement of consensus of expeciaiions 
constitutes an additionaJ variable: reU eUn/jr «• safe An ambiguous role — one where the 

degree of agreement is slight— presents a esmdiuan of partKular interest to the social psychologist. 
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The data indicate that the modal expectation among workers and stewards is 
that the steward will be active (69 and 70 percent agreetnent, respectively), while 
the modal expectation among foremen is that he will be passive (58 percent 
agreement). The deviants among the stewards arc the 26 percent who expect stew- 
ards to be passive, and among the foremen the deviants are the 30 percent who 
expect the steward to be active.* The deviant foreman is in agreement with the 
modal steward, and the deviant steward is in agreement with the modal foreman. 

The condition of deviation frtim the modal expectation permits us to test the 
proposition that the ease of interpersonal relations (in this case, between foremen 
and stewards) is a funaion of mutual agreement on the steward’s role. Foremen 
were asked how they get along with the stewanls in their department, and stew- 
ards in turn were asked about their relations with their foremen. Although the 
difTercnecs were not great, deviant foremen (who agree with the majority of stew- 
ards) are more inclined than modal foremen to report their relations with the 
stewards arc easy; and deviant stewards (who agree with the majority of foremen) 
are more apt than modal stewards to report easy relations with foremen. . 

ROLE CONFLICT We shall designate as social role conflict the 
situation in which there are differences 
between criterion groups with respect to social role. An example of such conflict 
was seen in the case of the steward’s role, described above, where the foremen 
have role expectations with respect to the steward position which are inconsistent 
with the role expectations of the stewards themselves Another example is found m 
the conflia between the '‘tine” and “staff" executives of a factory which 
sometimes arises because of differing expectations about whose “role” it is to make 
certain kinds of decisions. 

It should be clear that our conception of role conflict refers to cultural discrep- 
anaes and does not imply that the subject of the discrepant expectations neces- 
sarily perceives them or experiences psychological conflict as a result of 
them. . The significance of identifying situations of role conflict lies in the fact 
that the situations arc potential sources of psychological conflict. 

One analysis m the study dealt in pan with the conditions under which the 
foremen will feel they arc in a conflict situation U was hypolhcslted that past rote 
experience might, under certain conditions, influence the extent to which a 
foreman feels that he is in a conffici situation A comparison of foremen who had 
once been stewards with foremen who had never been stewards indicates that, in 
situations where the union and management arc seen as incompatible, ex-stewards 
will more often feel they are in conflict than roretnen who had never been 
stewards.^ 

pcftmugc* do ncH loul 100 bream aoiae rrsponxi rould noi caifgorued as "acuve'' or 

••passive •' 

'Seymour IjtbrTrrui,. .to dno/jsu •>/ RoU Chang, in a Faetvry iiluolion. Survey Researth Ccnier. 

L’ni.rrsiiyofMiihjjan. IVSt 
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ESTIMATION OF Our definition of role in terms of shared ex> 

ROIE EXPECTATION ff""" 

curacy on the part ch the occupants of a pos- 
ition as to the rote expectations that exist in various critcnon populations. If the 
stewards in the automobile factory are taVen as an example, one can ask what role 
expectations regarding the stewards* position the stewards attribute to, say, the 
worker population. A substantial majority of the stewards (76 percent) perceive 
the workers as expecting them to take an active rather than a passive role. This 
perception is “accurate" in the sense that these stewards correctly perceive- the 
expectation of (he majority at the workers. Eighteen percent of the stewards es- 
timate, incorrectly, that the shared expectation d the workers is passive. . . . 

Having classified respondents for accuracy of estimation of role expectations, 
one can then investigate the determinants and consequences of difierential ac- 
curacy in perception. By way of illustration, our dau show that there is a strong 
relationship between a steward's expectations of his own role and the expecutions 
which he attributes to workers. If a steward expecu the behavior of a steward to 
be active, he is very likely to believe (hat (he workers also expect him to be active; 
on the other hand, if he expects the steward’s behavior to be passive, he is likely to 
believe that the workers expect him to be passive. From this information, howexer, 
we cannot determine whether inaccurate perceptions are a cause of or a conse- 
quence of one’s own expecutions. 


ROLE EXPECTATIONS 


IMPACT OF Hie measurement of di^erential role expecta- 
tions has little consequence unless it is found 
> be a factor of imporunce in the under- 
standing of sodal pS)cholog>cal events. One way to lest the impact of role expecta- 
tions is to examine the relationship between difTcrential attitudes and differential 
role expectations. An example of this kind is described below. 

One of the basic concerns of the automobile company study was an investigation 
of the determinants of individual worker identification with the company and with 
the union.v A preliminary analyris of (he data showed that foreman and steward 
partidpation practices seemed to be related to worker identification. In depart- 
ments where foremen were more likely to involve workers in joint decision making 
about company matters, the workers were more likely to have company values. 
And, in departments where stewards were more likely to involve workers in joint 
dedsion making about union matters, workers were more Ukely to have union 
values. 


•Relevant data are given in detail in these puUicatraas cd the Surve> Research Center B. VVil- 
lerman, Craufi /Jeni:J!ccliiin in industry, docMrat dissmauon, Masaachusetu Instuuie of Teih- 
nology. 1949; Eugene Jacobson, Forrman-Sleviant Partuipatiim Praclias and H'otIut AUiludti in 
a Umonurd Faelary, doctoral dissertation, L'nncrstrtd Midugaii, 1951; and Eugene Jaeobson, An 
Ana/ysts o/FaremanSlau^ird Fower itataSiaruA^xs, 1949 . 
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The most striking relationship was found in ^ops where the stewards did not 
involve men in joint partinpation and the foremen did In these departments, 
there was a marked rejection of union values by the workers. This is in sharp 
contrast with a relative nonrejection of ccunpany values in those departments 
where the foreman-steward pailicipaiion practices are reversed 

An explanation of these contrastii^ findings seems possible by taking into ac- 
count the workers’ expectations about steward participation and foreman partici- 
pation. Almost all of the workers expect stewards to solicit their help actively m 
settling union affairs, while there is less consensus that foremen should involve 
them in shop matters. The interpretation might then be made that the workers 
rejection of union values is a function of ihc failure of the stewards to meet the 
expectations of the workers about joint decision making, while the less strong rela- 
tions between foreman participation and atiiludes toward the company might be 
attributed to the fact that nonparticipation by foremen does nol involve a failure to 
meet the workers’ expectations. 


IMPACT OF Another clue to the understanding of the atti- 

PAST ROLE EXPERIENCE “ P""" 

zation with a complex system of roles is lur- 
ON ATTITUDES nished by a knowledge of positions he has oc- 
AND BEHAVIOR ~P'«I iP th, p.M W, h,., attempt^ lo de- 
termine the extent to which past role behavior 
is reflected in current attitudes and perceptions by an intensive analysis of data 
about company foremen who previously had been union stewards Two assump* 
Uons that dictated the analysis were* (1) when people change to new positions, the 
attitudes and perceptions they operate with are in part a "carry-over" from their 
old role behaviors, and (2) people’s experience in earlier positions provides a 
frame of reference for their adapting to new role expectations 

The foreman population in the automobile factory was divided into two groups. 
One group, about one out of four foremen, had been rank and file workers and 
union stewards before becoming foremen The other group were foremen who had 
been hired as foremen from the “ouiMde” or had been workers prior to becoming 
foremen, but had not been union stewards \Vc compared the foremen who had 
been stewards with those who had not to find out whether the two groups had 
different perceptions and attitudes and, if they did. in what areas the differences 
existed 


It was found that foremen who had nol b«n stewards were more likely to take 
(he company's position on union-man^entent relations, while those who had 
been stewards were more likely to take both the point of view of the men and the 
company. Neither group took the union side predotninanvly. Foremen who had 
been stewards were more likely to report that the goals cJ union and management 
were compatible and that there was little conflict between being a "union man” 
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and a “company man.” Both groups had essentially the same notion of the 
steward role. 'Fhat is, their expectations were comparable. 

An interpretation of these finding, after further exploration of the data, indi- 
cated that ditfercnccs between the two groups of foremen reflected differences 
between stewards and nonstewards among the workers, while similarities reflected 
homogeneity between stewards and nonstewards in the worker population. . . . 

RELATIONSHIP All of these explorations are leading toward 
BETWEEN ROLE facility in handling one of the basic 

problems in the investigation of organiaationai 
AND ROLE BEHAVIOR behavior: how is it possible to account for an 
individual’s internalization of his social role in 
such a way that his behavior corresponds to the expectations of others?. . .The 
hypothesis. . .is that discrepancy or congruiiy between social role and role be- 
havior can be accounted for in terms of accuracy of perceptions and the extent of 
motivation toward performing the behavior. Both of these can be measured and 
interpreted in terms of the analysis we have outlined. . . . 

9.3 INTRODUCTION 

The next selection, based on a study of an academic community, introduces 
some finer differentiations into the rote concept and applies these to an analysis of 
the role of faculty member. One of its major distinctions, between manifest and 
latent social roles, relates back to the difference between informal and formal or- 
ganizational structures discussed in Chapter 3 and refers to whether or not the 
requirements for a role are institutionalized within the culture of a group or an 
organization. 

Gouldner considers that an individual's performance of a role includes more than 
his conformity to its explicit requirements and, further, that every manifest role will 
come to have a few typical configurations of latent roles associated with it. In the 
case of college faculty members, he posits three factors as important in deter- 
mining these latent patterns — loyalty to the organization, commitment to a pro- 
fession or specialized skill, and reference group orientation (whether the indiviaual 
IS oriented to the standards of the organization, of a group within it or those of an 
outside group). From his data he derives sw different types of faculty-member roles 
in the college he studied, describing them in terms of these three latent 
dimensions. 

The value of this selection is not to be found exclusively in the particular content 
of the role types it describes. These seem to have a good deal of general validity, 
but they are also undoubtedly sut^ect to much variation depending on the history, 
setting, recruitment policies, etc., of the particular college involved. What is of more 
general value in this article is its underlying conception of the relationship between 
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a formal role and the full range of behavior relevant to its performance. Thus it is 
relevant, for example, for the individual guidance-personnel worker to consider the 
latent roles that are associated with the manifest role of "guidance counselor" or 
"personnel worker” and to assess his own particular pattern of latent roles. The 
dimensions used by Gouldner m relation to college faculty seem equally applicable 
to guidance-personnel workers, and others can be added, such as his approach to 
the problems of individuals (e g.. citnical or nondinical). the types of problems he is 
most inclined to become concerned about (e^. emotional, social, academic, discipli- 
nary). his relationships with groups of students (of varying patterns and character- 
istics). his attitude towards the relationshos between guidance-personnel workers 
and the faculty and between guidance-personnel workers and administrators, and 
so on These are all aspects that enter into his behavior as a guidance-personnel 
worker, but there are no format artd specrftc prescriptions for them. Such an analy- 
sis of these aspects, together with a similar one of the latent roles that surround 
all the other significant manifest roles in the guidance-personnel worker's 
environment — student parent ptinopal. etc — might contribute significantly to an 
understartding of the relationships that develop among guidance personnel 
workers and irtdividuals in these other roles. 


9.3 COSMOPOLITANS AND LOCALS: 

TOWARD AN ANALYSIS OF LATENT 
SOCIAL ROLES^ 

Alvin Qouldner 


. . -Obviously the people in any one ^oup have a variety of social identities In 
a ilassroom. for example, there are those identified as “students,” but these same 
people arc also identified as men, women, young, mature, and so on In the class- 
room situation. It is pnmarily ibcir identity as students that others in the group 
regard as central and properly salient. It » also the expectations congruent with 
this salient identity that arc most appropriately activated and have the fullest 
claim to application But while the expectations congruent with the student 
identity are most institutionally relevant and legitimately mobilizablc, it is clear 
that in various ways certain td the other tdcntiucs do “intrude” and affect the 
group's behavior in soaologically tntemiing ways. For example, there is usually 


•itaa AInn Ooutdmr, ■ CoBnop.Jiunc *nd L«J» Tow.rJ an Analiin of Liifni Sxxul 
mnulruuf Stuntr QwUtl,. 2 . 1957 . pp 281 - 506 . 11 . 2, 1958. pp 44*_«bO 
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something happening between the students that is iniluenccd by their sexual 
identities. 

It is neccssarf to distinguish, then, between those soda} identities of group 
members which are consensually regarded as relevant to them in a given setting 
and those which group members define as being irrelevant, inappropriate to con- 
uder, or illt^jiimate to take into account. The former can be caJJn} the manifest 
social identities, the latter, the latent sodal identities. Let us be clear that “sodal 
identities,'* manifest or latent, arc not synonymous with the concept of sodal 
status. Sodal identities have to do with the way in which an individual is in fact 
perceived and classified by others in terms of a system of culturally standardized 
eateries. Sodal statuses, however, refer to the complex of culturally standardized 
categories to which individuals in a group may be assigned; they arc sometimes 
also dchned as the hierarchical “podtion” of the individual in relation to others, 
as well as the culturally prescribed expectations directed toward those in this 
position. 

Expectations which are assodated with the manifest social idenuties can be 
termed the manifest sodal roles, while expecutions oriented toward the latent 
identities can be called the latent sodal roles. Just as others can be oriented toward 
ao individual’s latent identities, so, too, can the individual himself be oriented to 
his own latent idenuties. . . . 

While it IS obvious that a group member may have many soaal identities, it 
needs to be stressed that not all of them are regarded as equally relevant or legiti- 
mately activated in that group. This is predsely the point to which the concepts of 
latent identities and roles direa attention. 

This implies that when group members orient themselves to the latent identities 
of others in their group, they are involved in a relationship with them which is not 
culturally prescribed by the group norms governing their manifest roles. It im- 
plies, also, that they arc utilizing reference persons or groups which are not cultur- 
ally prescribed for those in their rotes. Thus the concepts of latent idenuties and 
roles focus research on those patterns of sodal interaction, and lines of orientation, 
which are not prescribed by the group under study. It would also seem dear that 
latent identities and roles are important because tfacy exert pressure upon the 
manifest roles, often impairing conformity with their requirements and endemi- 
cally threatening the equilibrium d the manifest role system. In contrast, the 
concept of manifest roles focuses on the manner in which group norms yield pre- 
scribed similarities in the behavior and beliefs of those performing the same 
role. . . . 

This distinction between manifest and latent roles directs us to search out and 
specify the latent identities, and the expectations corresponding to them, which 
crosscut and underlie those which are culturally prescribed in the group under 
study. The concept of latent roles suggests that people playing different manifest 
roles may be performing similar latent roles and, conversely, that those per- 
forming the same manifest role may be playing different latent roles. The concept 
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of latent role may then aid in accounting for some of the differences (in behavior or 
belief) among those m the same matufcsi role or for some of the similarities among 
those having different manifest roles. Neither the similarities nor the differences 
mentioned above need be due to the intrusion of “personality” factors or other 
individual attributes. They may derive from the nature of the latent roles, that is, 
from the responses to the latent identities of grmip members, which yield cultur- 
ally unprcscribed yet structured interactions and orientations with others. 

The problem that will be explored in the following analysis is whether there are 
latent identities and roles of general significance for the study of the modern 
complex organization That is, can we discern latent identities and roles which are 
common to a number of different complex organizations^ In this connection, we 
will explore the possibility that, as distit^uished from and m addition to their 
manifest identities, members of formal organizations may have two latent social 
identities, here called “cosmopolitan” and “local.”* Development of these concepts 
may enable organizational analysis to proceed without focusing solely on the rela- 
tively visible, culturally differentiated, manifest organizational identities and roles, 
but without confining analysis to an undifferentiated blob of “bureaucrats.” There 
are of course other latent identities which arc of organizational significance, and, 
in Part II of this paper, we shall consider a more complex structure of latent 
identities 


CONCERNING 
COSMOPOLITANS 
AND LOCALS 


A number of prior researches have identi- 
fied certain role-playing patterns which ap- 
pear convergent with each other and which, 
funher. seem to be commonly based upon those 
latent identities which will be called 


“cosmopolitans ” 

^cse . .suggested the importance of three variables for analyzing latent iden- 
tities in organizations' (1) loyally to the employing organization, (2) commitment 
to specialized or professional skills, and (3) reference group orientations. Consid- 
erations of space do not permit this to be developed here, but each of these studies 
also found role-playing patterns polar to those discussed. This led us to hy- 
pothesize that two latent organizational identities could be found. These were 
COSMOPOUTANS Thosc low on loyalty to the employing organization, high on 


icrnu are taken rrom Robert K Menan. "Paiierm of Infiuence, Local and Cosmopoliun 
Innucmials,’' S«ia/ T/iewrj ondSono/atrtittiire. reeiiedeiliiion. New York The Free Press. 1957. 
pp 387-420 Merton's terms are used with icspetf to tjpci of rules wiihm commumiies raiher than 
in connertion wiih formal orjaniiaiions, as they are here Moreover, Merlon's focus is on the con- 
junction between inRuence and cvsinopoliUiis-locals, whereas our analjsis applies cosmopoliun and 
local oriemaiiom to rote players apart from consideraiiont of their inRuence Note, also, the simi- 
lariiy brtween ray own discussion of "Utem" idealiites and roles and that of R. Linton. RtaJwgi m 
ioiio/ Piychologj, T M Newcomb and E L. ilanley. eds . New 3 ork Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 1947. P.3C8 
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commitment to specialized role skills, and likel)' to use an outer reference group 
orientation. 

LOCALS Those high on loyalty to the employing organization, low on com- 
mitment to specialized role skills, and likely to use an inner reference group 
orientation. 

Cosmopolitans and locals are regarded as latent identities because they involve 
criteria which are not fully institutionalized as bases for classifying people in the 
modem organization, though they arc in fact often used os such. . . . 

White organizations are in fact concerned with the loyalty of their personnel, as 
indicated by the ritual awarding of gold watches for lengthy years of “faithful 
service,” the dominant organizational orientation toward rationality imposes a 
ban of pathos on the use of loyalty criteria. . . .Despite the demotion to rational 
criteria in the modern organization, however, considerations of loyalty can never 
be entirely excluded and loyalty criteria frequently serve as a basis for assigning 
latent identities. In some measure, loyally lo the organizatjon often implies the 
other two aitcria, (1) a willingness to limit or relinquish the comuutmcnt to a 
specialized professional task and (2) a dominant career orientation to the em- 
ploying organization as a reference group. This linking of organizational aiteria 
is only barely understood by the group members. Thus cosmopolitans and locals 
are also latent identities because the conjunction of criteria involved is not narma- 
lively prescribed by the organization. . . . 

While the significance of reference group orienuiion varies from one type of 
organization to another, it remains a commonplace if somewhat sublie criterion 
for assigning latent identities. In colleges, groups distinguish between “insiders” 
and “ouuiders,” sometimes using such informal indices as whether or not individu- 
als orient themselves to certain “schoob of thought” or people, share familiarity 
with a prestigious literature, or utilize certain styles of research. . . .Such identities 
are not fully institutionalized or legitimated, although they may obliquely impinge 
on promotions, election to office, and evaluation of performance. 


COSMOPOLITANS A new research was undertaken within the 
. _ . ^ _ framework of the above considerations. ... in 

AND LOCALS „ . . >i • . i i. i 

a coltcge setung, ... a small, private liberal 

IN "CO-OP COLLEGE" arts college, with about 1,000 students and 
130 faculty situated in a town with a popu- 
lation of less than 5,000. I shall refer lo it as “Co-op College” because it was 
conducted on a “cooperative plan,” under which students had alternating periods 
of regular academic instruaiem and of work experience away from the 
campus. . . . 

— IWJc wanted lo determine whether otganizallonal personnel did, in fact, 
manifest the combination of characteristics implied by the notions of cosmopolitan 
and local. It was therefore assumed that the following variables would be post- 
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lively corretaied: high organizational loyally, low commitment to specialized 
skills, and the use of an inner reference group orientation The finding of such a 
correlation would be taken to indicate the “locals." The opposite combination, 
lov# organizational loyally, high commitment to specialized skills, and use of an 
outer reference group orientation, would be taken to indicate the “cosmopolitans. 
It would seem reasonable to expect lhat persons manifesting two such different 
combinations of variables would have differing self'conccptions and identities, as 
well as being differently perceived and identified by others in their group. 

The sample was drawn from the names listed in the college catalogue of 
1952-1953, consisting of all those mentioned as teaching and administrative fac- 
ulty, and was supplemented by a list of new faculty members who had joined the 
staff that year. . . .One hundred and twenty-five interviews, with teaching, re- 
search, and administrative personnel, were secured, providing a nearly complete 
census of the faculty then on campus 


II 

U was realized from the beginmng that our initial treatment of cosmopolitans 
and locals was at best a simplified first approximation which, if it showed any 
promise, would require refinement In particular we realized that neither cosmo- 
politans nor locals were likely to be ot one piece; there might be different kinds of 
cosmopoliuns as well as different kinds of locals 
Originally cosmopolitans and locals had been treated as if, to use an astronotru- 
cal metaphor, they were a binary system of two stars, each revolving around the 
other and together forming a single system of interdependent elements. The factors 
produced by our new analysis now leads us to think of a more complex system of 
six “planets.” Four of the factors seem to be types of locals, and the other two 
appear to be types of cosmopolitans. . 

THE LOCALS 

Th« dodicated 

These arc the “true believers'* who are identified with and affirm the disUncuvc 
ideology of their organization Here, m particular, they arc those who stress the 
disiinaive educational philosophy of the college. They are deeply committed to 
their organization— and to it as a whole — on the grounds that it embodies unique 
values which they regard as imporunt. They arc concerned that those within the 
organization support this wieolosy, bcUning that community agreement ts more 
important ilian the acceptance of individual differences. They are also more likely 
to insist lhat their colleagues possess certain local value orientations rather than 
icthniral competencies. 

They reveal ihenuelvcs as a type of local, having stronger commitments to their 
organization than to a distinctive professional role within it In this context ihey 
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arc those who support programs for interdisciplinary education rather than those 
organized along traditional departmental lines. (These men are likely to be the 
“dcployables,” who accept transfer from job to job or department to department 
and arc more likely to think of thcmscUes as members of Co-op College — “Co- 
opians” — rather than as economists, psychologists, or geologists.) Their focus is 
on the maintenance of internal cvganizaiional a>hesion and consensus rather than 
on the pursuit of occupational specializations, which they may think of as having 
divisive and dispersive effects on the group. Tl^ are likely to be thought of as the 
loyal and reliable members of the group, as pillars of its ideological purity. Theirs 
is an inner reference group, focuung on the college and its distinctively embodied 
values. 

Dm true bureaucrat 

These, too, are a type of local. For example, they opposed csublishment of an 
American Assodailon of University Professors chapter on the grounds that it was 
controlled by "outsiders” or was an oumde organization. They did not regard 
then-current investigations of communism in colleges as having any effect on their 
own local campus. But their commitment to CoK>p College is basically dilTerent 
from that of the dedicated locals in that their loyalties are much more particular- 
istic. They are loyal not so much (o the college’s distinctive values as to the place 
itself. They are distinguished, for example, by their orientation to the town in 
which their organization is located and their sensitiveness to the criticisms that 
townspeople level at the college, (n effeci, they are a dissident group of locals who 
seek to adjust their organization's values to those in the immediate environment. 
Unlike the dedicated locals, they arc not advocates of internal consensus but are 
willing to engage in internal conflict in order lo adjust the group to external pres- 
sures. Thus, far from upholding the organization's traditional values, they may 
aaually contribute to their subversion. Their concern about outside criticism leads 
them to seek changes in (he traditional institutions and values of the organization; 
e.g., they seek greater control over student behavior and call for more supervision 
of students, (hey are somewhat critical of conscientious objectors for whom the 
college had long provided something of a haven, and they express the belief that it 
is important to remember that they live in a community which believes in segre- 
gation, although the college itself has long been firmly aniiscgregation. 

Like other locals, they are commilied lo Co-op College, as indicated by the fact 
that they would recommend it as a place for a young teacher to begin his career 
and that they do not regard their Claries as too low. There is also some indication 
that they are locals also in that their professional role commitments arc not salient 
for them, as suggested by their beliefs that teachers should not have greater in- 
fluence in the organization as a whole and that they would not prefer to have their 
loads lightened to allow more time for their own research or writing. If the dedi- 
cated locals can be said to be concerned about the integrity of the organizational 
values, the true burcaucrai locals arc concerned about the security of the organi- 
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zation. Thjs they seek to accomplish by installing more authoritarian and formal 
regulations to control the behavior dt others It is because of this last propensity 
that we term them “true bureaucrats ” 

The homeguard 

These locals have the least occupational specialization and commitment; they 
have little or no advanced college traiiung, write little or nothing, and attend few 
or no professional conventions. Unlike the dedicated locals, they are not charac- 
terized by a commitment to the distinctive values of the local organization, nor, for 
that matter, arc they especially oriented to the local community There is reason to 
believe that the organizational subgroup membership of these locals is of dis- 
tinttive importance in charaacnzing them One of the highest factor loadings, for 
example, is for their department, they tend to be neither full-time researchers nor 
teachers, but rather administrators. 

It IS most likely also that they do not occupy the highest administrative positions 
but the second-rung ones; this is suggested by the loading on the sex factor, which 
indicates that they are likely to be females. They seem to be bound and loyal to the 
organization for peculiarly particularistic reasons, especially because they them- 
selves were likely to have studied at the college, or lo have mamed people who 
had, or both In short, they are the sccond-generauon “Co-opians,” people who 
came back to live and work at their Alma Mater They are people whose personal 
history is intimately interwoven with the organization There are some indications 
that they use an inner rather than an outer reference group onentauon. However, 
their inner reference group orientation seems likely to be focused on a distinctive 
pan of the whole organization, namely, the middle administrative echelon 

The elders 

These locals arc charactenzed by the fan that they tend to be the oldest people 
in the group, as well as those who have been with the organization for the longest 
time. Like other locals, they are characterized by a deep commitment to the organi- 
zation, intending to remain with it indchniicly Their commitment to the organi- 
zation and their older age are likely lo be connected. Thai is, they arc likely to be 
in part constrained to this commitment by their age and imminent retirement, 
conversely, they may have remained for so long in the group because they were 
committed to it They are also probably committed to the organization on the par- 
ticularistic grounds of their mvolvcinem in its informal group structure, they ImoW 
the largest number of other faculty members. 

Their older age may distinciivciy influence their reference orientations in at 
least two ways. (1) it is likely that they are oriented to an informal peer group, 
those as old as themselves and those who came into the organization at about the 
lime they did; (2) having been with the group for a longer lime than most others, 
they arc likely to evaluate lu present in terms of its past. In other words, their 
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reference orientaiion may be distinguished not only by a special reference group, 
other elders, but by a concern about a special or earlier time period. 


THE COSMOPOLITANS 


The outsiders 

These cosmopolitans have relatively little integration in either the formal or in> 
formal struaurc of the organization. They are not close to students, nor do they 
know many faculty members well. They have relatively low participation and in- 
fluence in the formal structures of the oi^anization, nor do they wish more. In a 
sense they are “in” but not “oT’ the organization. They have little loyalty to the 
organization and do not intend to remain with it permanently. They would not 
stay if their salary was lowered, and they would leave to take a job at Harvard or 
Priticcton even at a lower salary. 

They are cosmopolitans also in that they are more highly committed to their 
specialized skills; for example, they tend to be against Interdisciplinary education. 
Like cosmopolitans in general, they tend to be oriented toward an outer reference 
group, feeling, for example, that they do not get adequate intellectual stimulation 
from their Co-op College colleagues and that they get more intellectual stimu- 
lation from colleagues elsewhere. These cosmopolitans tend to define their role in 
ways more in keeping with traditional academic conceptions than in conformity 
with the distinctive Co-op College ideology. 

The empira buildors 

These faculty members believe that their employment opportunities outside of 
the college are good, and thus their coilq;e commitment is tempered by a sense of 
economic independence. There is an indication that they are not entirely satisfied 
with their career possibilities within the college and are likely to be keeping an eye 
on outside possibilities. Their commitment to their specialized roles is suggested 
by their feeling that there is loo much demand made on them to participate in 
extracurricular activities. In short, they manifest cosmopolitan orientations. 

But they are cosmopolitans of a distinctive stamp. Above all, they are committed 
to their specific academic departments, particularly in the physical sciences and 
the creative arts (which were espedally strong and cohesive on this college 
campus). This departmental commitment is suggested, not only by the vvay in 
which it turns up on the faaor, but also fay their expressed feelings that there wa$ 
too much thoughtless criticism of deparlinents and their members. They seem to 
have a strong pull toward increased departmental autonomy. For example, they 
tend to resent the student rating system and to feel that power is coo concentrated 
in the administration’s hands. Unlike the outriders, these men are integrated into 
the college structure, but primarily into its formal organization. For example. 
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each individual's performance of the role will reflect his particular adaptation to the 
specific conflicts inherent in his particular situation. Is his primary responsibility to 
students or the cvganiaation? Can he adhere to both his professional views and the 
organization's established orientations? One can think of any number of questions 
of this sort for none of which there is a clear answer. Given the muftiple objectives 
that make up such goats as "educatiort’' "guidance.’' and "counseling." conflicting 
role expectations are virtually inevitable. More importantly, whatever the resolution 
of a given conflict it wtll have repercussions for the indivKfual’s relationships and 
interaction with others tn the organization and shape what his role will contribute 
to the total system. 


9.4 ROLE CONFLICT IN ORGANIZATION: 
A STUDY OF PRISON CAMP OFFICIALS’ 

Oscar ^rusky 


The official goals of an organizauon determine in large part the i)'pes of role 
expectations assodaied with the pouiions that make up the social structure of the 
s>stem.> If an organization is assigned’ a new major goal, and if this goal is in 
conflict with what formerly' was the only primary goal of the system, then we 
would cxpea that conflict between the goals would aeaie new stresses for many 
members of the organization. These two or more sets of conflicting role expecta- 
tions, defined by the organization as legitimate by the fact that they are derived 
from an oflidal goal, create role conflict. 

The increasing emphasis on quasi-environmenta], rehabilitation or “milieu” 
treatment programs in organizations such as prisons and mental hospitals, which 
formerly have had primarily custodial goafs, presents a situation containing the 
necessary ingredients for such role conflict. In this paper we are primarily con- 
cerned with the efTecl of the conflicting goals of custody and quasi-milicu 


'From Oscar Grusky, ^‘Role Conflicl m Or^anuaiion. A Study ot Prison Camp Officials,” Adntinu- 
Iralti* Quaritrly, 3, 1959, pp •l5Z-<63 

role yie mean asa ot behatiors which are expected ofpecfple who occupy a certain position m a 
social system. The expcciauons are comoionly shared atuiudei about whal the person in the rote 
ought to or ought not to do 

‘The decision to adopt a new goaf for the organizaiioo may occur in ihe following three ways, or in 
a combination of ihcm: (I) if the organizaixm is in a hierarchy of organizations, as in this study, the 
offioai goal is assigned by a higher tevel OTganizaium (in this case, the Stale Correction .Agency}; 
(2) if die organization is independent, the chtc of the fysiem tnay arbitrarily decide to adopt a new 
goal, or (3} the members of the orgamzaaonnayooasemuaRy make thedeasion. 
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ueatmcnt in a small midwestern prison camp (Camp Davis) on role conflict 
among (he oIBccrs and stafT. 

Msociated with the goal custody »n a prison or mental-Wospital setting are 
staff role expectations that typically involve a general distrust and suspiaon of 
inmate or patient behavior Consequently in traditional custodial prisons, for ex- 
ample, the officials and inmates are characteristically hostile to one another and 
show a relatively low level of inittacuon. On the other hand, assoaaled with the 
goal of quasi-milieu treatment is a distinctly opposite set of role expectations for 
oflidals. The guard or the attendant in a treatment-oriented setting is encouraged 
to trust the inmate or patient, to interact often with him, and in general to be 
emotionally supportitc.^ The twogoab, then, prescribe conflicting expectations for 
guard or attendant behavior The assumption impliot in the custodial goal aflirms 
that the function of the organization is to protect the community by keeping the 
prisoner in the organization He is corrcqiondingly labeled as “dangerous,” deserv- 
ing of punishment, and unfit for the “outside world " In contrast, the assump- 
tion implicit in the treatment goal affirms that the function of the organization is 
to protect the community by “rehabilitating” the prisoner. He is correspondingly 
seen as "mentally ill” or “neurotic” and hence to a considerable extent not really 
responsible for his past actions He is deserving of “individual treatment” by 
vvhich his personal needs can be cared for and hts ego healed ^ 

Tlve conventional prison or mental hospital where the rustcxlial goal is the 
primary objective can be characterized as a formahstically oriented bureaucracy! 
which like Gouldner's punishment-centered bureaucracy entails continuous en- 
forcement of offiaal regulations resulting in a considerable amount of inmate (or pa- 
tient) resistance as well as highly formalized relauonships between the oflinals 
and the inmates * On the other hand, the prison organization or mental hospital 
where quasi-miiicu treatment is a ma|or goal contains ihe struaural elements of a 
foemahsitcally oriented bureaucracy comUned wilh a paitcm of social relation- 
ships in the organization w hich represents a process of a radically different nature 
Institutionalization of a highly supportive staff-inmate relationship, which derives 
from the promulgation of the treatment goals, is characteristic of an indulgenc)- 
oficiued bureaucratic pattenv. Thus from the p«ni of view of the organizational 
structure as a whole the conflicting goals, i e . custody and treatment, set in 
motion conflining organizational processes 

Although conflict between an organizauon’s basic objectives may create the 
underlying condiilons necessary lor role conflict, other faaors will be instrumental 
in determining both the essential nature of ihe conflict for the role occupant and 

*Cf SS C.vtr>a4<n rt «i . >ro>il CiulWiol » Thrtebntit I’aiirnI Carr in MeritaJ Unpitali, ItfW 
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the l)'pe of adaptation to the role conflict that is possible. Formal position in the 
hierarchy of the organization is of fundamental importance in determining the 
extent of the conflict experienced. The occupants of the elite authority roles in 
most oi^anizations are expected to demonstrate greater loyalty to the organiza- 
tion's goals (be they incompatible or not) than are other staff members. Moreoier, 
the elite are commonly responsible for maintaining the integration of the organi- 
zation and hence are lilcely to be subjected to a greater variety of internal pres- 
sures than are the nonelite. Finally, the elite arc more likely to be responsible for 
negotiations with other social systems which impinge on their organization and 
thus are more exposed to forces from these systems than are the other officials. 

With respect to the prison system that was the ol^cct of our research, we hy- 
pothesized as follows; 

(1) Role conflict among the prison camp ofhdals stemmed directly from the 
conflict between the organization's formal goals of custody and treatment. 

(2) The differences in the formal hierarchical position of the supervisor and the 
other staff members should produce different t>'pes of role conflict and correspond- 
ingly different types of adaptation to the conflia 

THE SUPERVISOR The chief administrator of a prison organi- 
zation is traditionally granted ociensise inde- 
pendent authority. At Camp Davis the supervisor was at all times the center of a 
highly centralized authority system. No guard or other officer was permitted to 
make a policy decision without first consulting him. And in lime of an emergency, 
such as an escape, his immediate notification was required even if he was not on 
duty. 

The formal responribiUties of the supervisor involved pohq-making with 
respect to both of the camp’s two major goals — custody (maintaining disdpUne 
and control over the inmates) and trcaunCDi ("rehalnlitating” them). During any 
given time the supen'isor’s decisions played a crucial role in creating conditions 
consistent with one goal or ihe other 

The mutual interdependence and the contradictions implicit in the camp’s goals 
served both to create and to intensify three major problems confronting the super- 
visor.' First, the guards were difTerentialfy committed to the two goafs: some pre- 
ferred emphasizing their custodial duties at the expense of their treatment respon- 
sibilities; others preferred emphasizing treatment and neglecting disdpline. The 
problem for the supervisor was to mmntain an integrated staff in the face of the 
divisive pressures generated by (he two conflicting goals. . . . 


^Sceman suggests ihsl leadership posiuons in cf^amzauons auumaocallr create eontradiOory de- 
mands and hence predispose role conflict. M Sceman. "Role Conflict and Arobivalence in 
Leadership," /imeritan Soaotogual Hriw, .August 1953. p 374. 
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The two goals, moreover, helped to set the conditions for the creation of an 
informal system of social relationships among the guards, which in turn reinforced 
their incompatibility and increased the supervisor’s integrative problems. 

The second problem was that of reconciling the conflicting demands made by 
officials of the Stale Corrections Agency — demands which were often incom- 
patible, though authoritative. . . . 

The position of the camp in the formal organizational struaure of the State 
Corrections Agency was such that the supervisor was administratively responsible 
to separate divisions of the Agency for each of the camp’s goals. Thus we see that 
conflict in the organizational goals, abetted by the organizational structure, 
created a situation where mutually conflicting demands were continually made on 
the supervisor on the policy-making level. . . 

Tlurdly, the incompatible goals complicated relationships with the nearby 
community. . . . 

The common antagonism of communities to correctional institutions was inten- 
sified by the fact that the camp was a minimum security camp where escape was 
relatively easy and where “treatment” was being attempted . .The supervisor’s 
problems in this regard were aggravated by the fact that the camp was defined as 
experimental and as a result was very much m the limelight. . As a result pres- 
sures from the representatives of the two major factions in the Slate Corrections 
Agency tended to be intensified, so that the supervisor was always “on the spot.” 

The adaptation of the supervisor to the role conflict generated by the contra- 
dictory goals might be labeled “administrative neutrality,” to connote an orien- 
tation of affective impartiality with respect to the two major policy areas. The 
supervisor, though a social worker by training, was neither strongly protreatment 
nor strongly procustody, as this comment suggests. “Another thing 1 found out is 
that you can be cusiodially minded as well as treaunent-minded You don’t have to 
be one or the other.” 

The administrative neutrality response was effective in several ways. First of 
all. it enabled the supervisor to maintain at least adequate relations with represen- 
tatives of both factions of ihc Corrections Agency It also facilitated his being ac- 
cepted by the staff, an acceptance which he could not have achieved if he had been 
ovcrcommitied to either of ihc conflicung ol^cctives Moreover, the administrative 
ncuiraliiy adaptation tended to increase the relative power position of the super- 
visor in an already highly centralized authority structure. Because he was neutral, 
both the cusiodially oriented staff members and the treatment oriented staff 
members were compelled to operate through him to extend their influence success- 
fully in ihc camp. 

The supervisor s position with regard to the formal treatment program was one 
^ accepting uUimaic responsibility, jet manifesting a relative lack of involvement 
in its day-to-day program . .This lack <J overcommitment to treatment. . .al- 
lowed him to operate impartially and hence to balance the incompatible demands 
of the goals of custody and those of trcaimcni 
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THE GUARDS Associated with role conflict is a lack of con* 
sensus in the organization concerning ap- 
proved behavior in situations that arc morally conflicting. In Camp Davis, as we 
have indicated, this lack of consensus lay in the conflict betvsccn the goal of 
custody and of treatment. For the guards the conflict stemmed principally from the 
faa that the objectives of quasinulicu treatment required a different set of decision- 
making criteria than did the custodial objectives. If an inmate in a traditional 
prison system violates the rules, the guard simply writes up a “ticket” and the 
inmate is punished by a central disciplinary court or a disdplinary ofheer. 
However, if the same violation occurs in a trcaunent-oricnted prison oi^anization, 
it complicates the guard's response and creates conflict, for he must decide whether 
he ought to write up a ticket or whether, for treatment reasons, he ought to let the 
inmate “express his emotions.”. . . 

Two modes of adaptation to (be ^uiuation were found among the four guards. 
Two of the guards (to be called “custodially oriented guards”) responded by em- 
phasizing the application of custodial aiteria, and two (to be called “treatment- 
oriented guards”) responded by emphariung the application of treatment criteria. 
Hence, the opposite goals and the ambiguity of expectations derived from them 
created a corresponding bifurcation in the orientation of the guards.' 

Even the terminology of the custodially oriented guards reflected their orien- 
tation. The camp was a “penitentiary” and the offenders were labeled “intaates” 
or “cons.” The treatment-oriented guards, in contrast, referred to the inmates as 
“men,” “campers,” or occasionally “boys.” Both of the custodially oriented 
guards decried the lack of discipline in the camp. . . . 

Not only did they reconunend greater discipline in order to dea^se the in- 
fluence of treatment criteria, and thus detxcase (he ambiguity of their role expecta- 
tions, but they believed that the inmates agreed with their orientation in this 
regard. . . . 

All of the ambiguity implicit in their role, however, could not be resolved 
simply by stressing custodial criteria. Although the two guards could and did 
avoid participating in the formal aspects of the treatment program, and did in- 
teract less with the treatment-oriented guards,* they could not completely rqcct 

'Allbough we are $treuuig crgauzaiiona! facun in lius paper, obviouily degree of commiimeni to 
one gOil or the other is also influenced by pcnonalily predisposiuons CJ S. \ SloulTer and J 
Toby, "Role Conflicl and Fersonality,'' Toumd a General Thnrj o] AcUon, T. Parsons and E A. 
Shils. cds-, Cambridge. Mass.: I9S2 

'As suggested earber, the staff imeractioti patients, Uc the role expectations, were bifurcated along 
the same custody-treauncnl duncDsion Hence ihe lreatment.onenied guards interacted pnmartly 
with each oiho’ and the custodially oriented guards did bkcwise. The supervisor in general matn- 
Uined his neutral position by interactii^ with both, although he tended more toward (be trcaimcni 
cbque. partly because his middle-class background and college education equipped him with values 
more consonant with ibeirs. The custodulty cncnted guardi, unlike the other guards, did not have 
any college training. 
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the treatment goals, for to do so would have resulted in sanctions against them. 
Moreover, although this adaptation involved, at the least, latent resistance to the 
treatment aims, the very existence in the camp of a treatment program provided 
them with a distinct source of gratification Unlike the guards in many prisons, all 
the guards in the camp had a considerable number of friendly associations with 
the inmates. Since it was the treatment program that helped facilitate such associa- 
tions, even the custodially oriented guards experienced these rewards 

Naturally such personally satisfying events only complicated the problem for the 
custodially oriented guards. Coromiiicd as they were to a strong emphasis on dis- 
cipline, an ambivalent orientation toward the tretamcnl program could serve only 
to intensify their role conflict. 

On the other hand, the treatment-oriented guards were faced with stresses of a 
differcnl sort. The role of one of them was formally defined as having both coun- 
seling and guard funaions attached to it. He was responsible for organizing and 
maintaining the treatment program and for providing individual counseling to the 
inmates At the same lime he was responsible for performing strictly custodial 
functions such as making a periodic count of the inmates The former duties were 
the most time consuming; hence this role, more than any other, offldally repre- 
sented the treatment goals of the camp 

The counselor guard, being overcommitted to the treatment aspeas of his role, 
saw the other duties as hindenng his effectiveness 
The other treatment-oriented guard, though somewhat less commuted to the 
treatment aspeas of his role than the counselor guard (he had no formal coun- 
seling functions) demonstrated a simitar pattern Only the two treatmeni-onentcd 
guards on the staff, for example. led any group therapy sessions and, correspond- 
ingly, they tended to have much closer relations with the inmates than did the 
other guards 

The adaptation of the treatment-oriented guards like that of the custodially 
oriented guards could not entirely alleviate the ambiguity implicit in their role 
The former could not fully rejea the custodul expectations associated with their 
role just as the latter could not completely rejea uie ireaitncnl expectations. Thus 
both were left with strong feelings of ambivalence. . . 


9 5 INTRODUCTION 

Tha final selection in this chapter goes even further than the previous ones m 
specifying the extent to which roles are integral parts of the social structure in 
which they occur Merton analyzes the social structure as n impinges upon the 
individuat performirig a role, introducing the concept of role-set to denote the 
cluster of other roles with whom the mdividuai has relationships as a result of his 
own role. The focus of the discussion is cm some of the facts about social struaure 
and relationships that make social order possible despite the potential for dism- 
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legrating conflict inherent in the muttpte requirements of a single rote. Thus, al- 
though the selection refers to the individuars own experience of conflict in response 
to disaepant pressures, its mam emphasis is on the extent to which psychological 
conflict is dependent in nature and degree on social structural factors. 

Merton's analysis suggests a number of interesting questions about the guid- 
ance-personnel worker's role and his relation^ips with the various members of 
his role-set The latter may include any or all of the following: school board 
members; school superintendent: principal: department chairmen; teachers: 
parents: social workers; psychologists: psychiatrists: other guidance-personnel 
workers within the school or college: outside members of the profession: outside 
groups or organizations (church, business, civic groups): students; and many 
others. It is clear that the expectations of these various other individuals with 
respect to the guidance worker will not be uniform or consianL nor will they 
always align themselves in the same ways on different issues. A teacher and a 
principal in a high school, for example, may make the same demands with respect 
to how the guidance counselor deals with a child who is a discipline problem and 
contrary demands with respect to how he deals with a parent who is complaining 
about his child's grades. Moreover, how the guidance counselor resolves the con- 
flict in the latter case may well affect the pressures that he will be subjected to 
from these same individuals on a later issue. The ensuing discussion of structural 
factors that affect the nature of the cwiflicts among role demands suggests some 
of the major factors that the individual guidance counselor might consider in such a 
case in deciding on a course of action that wifl bring about a desirable balance 
between favorable and unfavorable consequences. 

But the guidance-personnel worker is concerned not only with he particular sec 
of role relation^ips. The role-sets of all the members of his own role-set are also, 
in different ways, relevant to his work. It seems clear, tor example, that the effective- 
ness of the guidance worker's interactions vnth any member of his role-set will 
be enhanced to the extent that be is aware of the various pressures impinging on 
the other individuals from their role-sets. Kts rei^nition that principals must deal 
with school boards, teachers with other leai^iers. students with their peers, eta. 
will make it more likely that the pressures he exerts on these other individuals, as a 
member of their role-sets, will be compatible with their other role-demands. 

Moreover, as a member of students' role-sets, the guidance-personnel worker 
would seem to be in an unique position. Unlite all the other roles with whom the 
individual child or adolescent has relationships — teachers or professors, siblirigs. 
friends, parent other adults — intrinsic in the guidance worker's role is. on the one 
hand, a responsibility for being concerned with the students' total pattern of rela- 
tionships and. on the other, unusual access to information about this total pattern. 

In other words, the guidance-personnel worker is at the same time one part of the 
student's role-set and a spectator to rts totality. Viewed in this way. the potential 
for exerting influence upon students k^ierent in his role appears large mdeed. and 
its actual responsibility even greater. 
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9.5 ON THE ROLE-SET’ 
Robert 'K. J^terlOH 


THE STRUCTURAL CONTEXT OF REFERENCE GROUP BEHAVIOR: 

ROLE-SETS. STATUS-SETS, AND STATUS-SEQUENCES 

. . .Wiihout engaging in heavier deliberation than the subject deserves, we must 
note that a p.iriicular social status involves, not a single associated role, but an 
array ol associated roles. This is a basic characierisiic of social structure This fart 
of structure can be registered by a distinctive term, roU-sii, by which I mean that 
eompUment n/ rote relalionthips whuh penont have by virtue 0/ occupying a par- 
lieular irictal lialut As one example' the single status of medical student emails 
not only the role of a student in relation to his teachers, but also an array of other 
roles relating the occupant of that status to other students, nurses, physicians, 
social workers, medical technicians, etc * Again the status of public school teacher 
has its distinctive role*se(. relating the teacher 10 his pupils, to colleagues, the 
sthoul principal and superintendent, the board of education, and. on frequent oc- 
casion, to local patriotic organizations, to professional organizations of teachers, 
Parent-Teachers Associations, and the like- 
It should be plain that the role-sci difTcrs from the structural pattern w hich has 
long been idcntincd by sociologists as that of "multiple roles " For in the estab- 
lished usage, multiple roles refer 10 the complex of roles associated, not with a 
angle social status, but with the various statuses (cd'icn, m dilfering insiiiuiional 
spheres) in which individuals find themselves — the roles, for example, connected 
with the distimt statuses of teacher, wife, mother. Catholic, Republican, and so 
on We design-ile this complement of social statuses of an individual as his status- 
set, each of the statuses m turn having ns distinetive role-set- 
The concepts of role-set and of siaius'sci arc structural and refer to parts of the 
social structure ol a particular time Considered as changing m the course of time, 
the sun-cssion of statuses otiurnng with sulfiaent frequency as to l< soaally pat- 
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tcrned will be designated as a status-ieguence, as in the case, for example, of the 
statuses successively occupied by a medical student, intern, resident, and inde- 
pendent medical practitioner. In much the same sense, of course, we can observe 
sequences of roIc’Sets and slalus-sels. 

The patterned arrangements of role-sets, status-sets, and status-sequence can 
be held to comprise the social structure. The concepts remind us, in the unlikely 
event that we need to be reminded of this insistent and obstinate fact, that even the 
seemingly simple social structure is extremeiy oomplex. For operating social struo 
turcs must somehow manage to oi^anize these sets and sequences of statuses and 
roles so that an appreciable degree ol sodal order obtains, sufBdent to enable most 
of the people most of the time to go about ihdr business of social life without 
having to improvise adjustments anew in each newly confronted situation. . . . 


STRUCTURAL SOURCES It would seem that the basic source of disturb- 
OF INSTABILITY IN **** structural circum- 

sunce (hat any one occupying a particular 
THE ROLE-SET status has role-partners who are differently 
located in the soda) struoure. As a resuJi, 
these others have, in some measure, values and moral expectations differing from 
those held by the occupant of the status in question. The fact, for example, that 
the members of a school board are often in social and economic strata quite dif- 
ferent from that of the public school teacher will mean that, in certain respects, 
their values and cxpectau'ons differ from those of the teacher. The individual 
teacher may thus be readily subject to conflicting role-expectations among his pro- 
fessional colleagues and among the inAuentia) members of the school board and, at 
times, dcrivauvely, of the superintendent of schools. What is an educational frill 
for the one may be judged as an essential of education by the other. These dis- 
parate and inconsistent evaluations complicate the task of coming to terms with 
them all. What holds conspicuously for the status of the teacher holds, in varying 
degree, for the occupants of other statuses who are structurally related, in their 
role-set, to others who themselves occupy diverse statuses. 

As things now stand, this appears to be (he major structural basis for potential 
disturbance of a stable role-sct. The question does not arise, of course, in those 
special circumstances in which all those in (he role-set have the same values and 
same role-expectations. But this is a special and., perhaps historically carc„ situa- 
tion. More often, it would seem, and particularly in highly diiferentiated so- 
cieties, the rolc-partncrs arc drawn from diverse sodal statuses with, to some 
degree, correspondingly different soda) values. To the extent that this obtains, the 
characteristic situation should be one of dlscMilcr, rather than of relative order. 
And yet, although historical sodetics vary in the extent to which this is true, it 
seems generally the case that a substantial d^ce of order rather than of acute 
disorder prevails. . . . 
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SOCIAL MECHANISMS 
FOR THE ARTICULATION 
OF ROLES 
IN THE ROLE-SET 

called inio play. . . . 


. . Wc arc concerned, not with a broad his- 
torical generalization that social order prevails 
but with the analytical problem of identifying 
the social mechanisms which operate to 
produce a greater degree of social order than 
would obtain, if these mechanisms were not 


THE MECHANISM OF DIFFERING INTENSITY OF ROLE-INVOLVEMENT AMONG THOSE 
IN THE ROLE-SET Role-partncrs are variously concerned with the behavior of 
those m a particular social status. This means that the role-expcctaiions of those 
in the role-set are not maintained with the same degree of intensity For some, this 
role-relationship may be of only peripheral concern, for others, it may be central 
As an hypothetical example; the parents of children in a public school may be 
more directly engaged in apprai»ng and controlling the behavior of teachers than, 
say, the members of a local patriotic organization who have no children in the 
«hool. The values of the parents and of the patriotic organization may be at odds 
in numerous respects and may call for quite different behavior on the part of the 
teacher. But if the expectations of the one group m the role-set of the teacher arc 
central to their concerns and interests, and the expectations of the other group, 
only peripheral, this cases the problem of the teacher seeking to come to terms 
with these disparate expectations. . . 

The teacher , for whom this status holds primary significance, is in this degree 
better able to withstand the demands for conformity with the diffcrini expectations 
of those in his rolc-set for whom this relationship has only peripheral signifi- 

ance What holds for the particubr case of the teacher presumably holds for 

the occupants of any other status: the impaa upon them of diverse expectations of 
appropriate behavior among those in their rolc-set can be structurally mitigated by 
differentials of involvement in the relationship among those constituting their role- 


THE MECHANISM OF DIFFERENCES IN THE FWVER OF THOSE INVOLVED IN A ROLE- 
SET A second mechanism which affects the sUbility of a role-set is potentially 
provided by the distribution of power. By power, in this connection, is meant 
nothing more than the observed and predictable capacity for imposing one’s own 
will in a social acuon. even against the resistance of others taking part in that 
action.’ ” 

The members of a ro1e-$el are not apt to be equally powerful in shaping the 
behavior of occupants of a particular status. However, it does not follow that the 
individual, group, or stratum in the role-set which is separately most powerful 
uniformly m imposing its expectations upon the siatus-occupanis-say. 

so only in the circumstance when the one member of 


TTin will l« rrcogruifd at M» 
t«uem(xir»j-y «crvoni uT the ca 


"'*1'“** cofteqiOon «r power, a 
crpi froaAfa* Wtirr Eiiay, 


d one noi lar removed from oiher 
Sociology, pp 180 IT 
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the role-set has an effective monopoly of poM'Cr, either to the exclusion all others 
or outweighing the combined power of the others. Failing this special situation, 
the individuals subject to conflicting expectations among the members of their 
role-set can efTeej, deliberately or unwittingly, coahhonj oj ponvr among them 
which enable these individuals to go their own way. The conflict is then not so 
much between the statusKiccupants and the diverse members of their role-set as 
between the members of the role-set itself. . . .TTic familiar pattern of “balance of 
power" is not confined to power struggles among nations; in less easily visible 
form, it can be found in the workings of role-sets generally, as the child who suc- 
ceeds in having his father’s deduon offset his mother’s contrasting dedsion has 
ample occasion to know’. When coniliciing powers in the rolc-sei ncutraJiae one 
another, the status-occupant has relative freedom to proceed as he intended in the 
first place. 

Thus, even in those poccncialfy unstable structures in which the members of a 
role-set hold distinct and contrasting cxpectauons of what the sutus-occupant 
should do. the latter is not wholly at the mercy of the most powerful among them. 
^foreover, a high degree of involvement in his status reinforces his relative power. 
For to the extent that powerful members of his role-set are not prunarily con- 
cerned with this particular relationship in the same degree as the sutusKiccupant, 
they will not be motivated to exercise their potential power to the full. NN^ithia 
wide margins of his role-activity, the status-occupant will then be free to ad, un- 
controlled because unnoUccd. 

This does not mean, of course, that the sutusK>ccupant subject to conflicting 
<^Pcctatiom among members of his role-set is in fan immune to control by them. 

It is only to say that the power-structure of role-sets is often such that the status- 
occupant more nearly has autonomy than would be the case if this structure of 
competing powers did not obtain. 

THE MECItA.Ms.M OF INSULATINC ROIE-ACTIVITIES fROH OBSERVABILITY BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ROLE-SET Thc occupani of 3 sutus does nol engage in cxintinu- 
ous intcraaion with all those in his role-set. . . -The interaction with each 
member (individual or groups) cf the rolr-set is variously limited and intermittent; 
it is not equally svlsiained throughout the range of relationships entailed by the 
social status. This fundamental fact of role-structure allows for role-behavior 
which is at odds with the expectations of some in the role-set to proceed without 
undue stress. For. . .effective social control presupposes an appreciable degree of 
obsenvBifily of role-behavior. To the extent that thc role-structure insulates the 
status-occupant from direct observation by some of his role-set, be is not uitifonnly 
subject to competing pressures. It should be emphasized that we arc dealing here 
with a fan of social strudure, not with individual adjustments whereby ilus or 
that person happens to Gonceal parts of Jus role-behavior from eoTain members of 
his role-set 

. . .jSomel social statuses have a functionally significant insulation from easy 
observability by some of those in the role-set. The status of the university teacher 
provides one example. Thc norm which bolds that what is said in the classrooms 
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of universities is privileged, in the sense of being restricted to the professor and his 
students, has this function of maintaimi^ a degree of autonomy for the teacher. 
For it this were uniformly made available to all those comprising the role-set of 
the teacher, he might be driven to teach not what he knows or what the evidence 
leads him to believe, but what will placate the numerous and diverse expectations 
of all those concerned with “the education of youth.”. 

More broadly, the concept of privileged information and confidential communi- 
cation in the professions — law and medicine, teaching and the ministry — has the 
same function of insulating clients from ready observability of their behavior and 
beliefs by others in their role-set. It the physiaan or priest were free lo tell all they 
have learned about the private lives of their clients, they could not adequately dis- 
charge their functions Ivtorc, as we have seen in our review of observability, if the 
facts of all role-behavior and all attitudes were freely available to anyone, social 
structures could not operate What is sometimes called ‘‘the need for privacy”— 
that is, insulation of actions and thoughts from surveillance by others — is the indi- 
vidual counterpart to the functional requirement of social structure that some 
measure of exemption from full observability be provided for. Otherwise, the 
pressure to live up to the details of all (and often conBicimg) social norms would 
become literally unbearable; in a complex society, schizophrenic behavior would 
become the rule rather than the formidable exception it already is, “Privacy" >s 
not merely a personal predilection, it is an important functional requirement for 
the elTective operation of social structure 
The mechanism of insulation from observability can, of course, mis* 
carry. . . .The teacher who is fully insubted from observation by peers and su- 
periors may fail to live up to the minimum requirements of his status. The phy- 
sician in his private practice who is largely exempt from the Judgment of com- 
petent colleagues may allow his rolc-perfonnance to sink below tolerable stand- 
ards. The secret policeman may violate the values of the society, and not be 
delected. 

All this means that some measure of observability of role-performance by 
members of the rolc-sci is required, if the indispensable social requirement of ac- 
coufwabilily is to be met. . . .ITJherc is some optimum of observability. dilTicull as 
>et to identify in measurable terms and doubtless varying for different social sta- 
tuses. which will simultaneously make for accountability of rolc-pcrformancc and 
for autonomy of role-pcrforroance. rather than for a frightened acquiescence with 
the distribution of power that happens, at a given momcni. to obtain m the role- 
set. Varying p.iiirrns of obseriabiltiy can operate to enable the occupants of social 
statuses to cope with the conflicting expectations among members of ihtir role- 

Tlir, UICIIAMSM MAKIVG SOM ORSt-RVABIUTV OP MEMBEKS OF THE MOLE -SET OF 
TlltIK tXlMUCTlMi UIMASOS VPD't THE OCCLPANTS OF A SOCIAL STATUS. . - 'V* 

long as members of the role-set are happily ignorant that their demands upon the 
oaupanit U a status arc mcompatible, each member may press his own case upon 
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the status-occupants The pattern is then many against one. But when it is made 
plain that the demands of some members at the role-set are in full contradiction 
with the demands of other members, it becomes the task of the rofc-sei, rather 
than the task of the status-occupant, to resolve these contradictions, either by a 
struggle for exclusive power or by some d^cc of compromise. As the conflict be- 
comes abundantly manifest, the pressure upon the siaius-occupant bn'omcs icmpo- 
ranly relieved. 

In such cases, the occupant of the status subjected to conflicting demands and 
expectations can become cast in the role of the lertiut gaudens, the third (or more 
often, the o'* ) party who draws advantage from the conflict of the others. The 
status-occupant, onginally at the focus of the conflict, virtually becomes a more or 
less influential bystander whose function it is to highlight the conflicting demands 
by members of his role-set and to make it a problem for them, rather than for him, 
to resolve their contradictory demands. Often enough, this serves to change the 
structure of the situation. . . . 

T}je MECilAMSM Of SDOAL SUnPOftT SV OTtlESS iS SUIJtAK SOCJAL STATVSES 
wmt SIMILAR DIFFICULTIES Of COPING WITH AM UMNTECRAT^D ROLE-SET This 

mechanism presupposes the not unusual structural situation that others occupying 
the same social status have much the same problems of dealing with their role-sets. 
\Vhatever he may believe to the contrary, the occupant of a sodal status is usually 
not alone. The very fact that it is a tocutl status means that there are others more 
or less like-drcumsunced. The actual and potential experience of confronting 
conflicting role^peccations »maas those in one’s role-sei is to this extent common 
to occupants at the status. The individual sut^ect to these conflicts need not, there- 
fore, meet them as a wholly private problem which must be handled in a wholly 
private fashion. Such conflicts of role-expectations become patterned and shared 
by occupants of the same social status. 

These fans of social structure afford a baas for understanding the formation 
organizations and normative systems among those occupying the same social 
status. Occupational and professional assoaalions, for example, consiituie a struc- 
tural response to the problems of coping with the power structure and (potentially 
or actually) conflicting demands by those in the role-set the status. They con- 
stitute social formations designed to counter the power of the rolc-set. . . -They 
provide sodal support to the individual status-occupant. They minimize the need 
for his improvising private adjustments to conflict situations. 

It is this same function, it might be said, which also constitutes part of the sodolo- 
gicai significance of the emergence of prc^essional codes which are designed to 
state in advance what the sodally su[^rted behavior of the status-occupant 
should be. . . .{Sjodal support is provided by consensus among status-peers as this 
consensus is recorded in the code. The fundion of such codes becomes all the more 
significant in those cases in which status-occupants are vulnerable to pressures 
from their role-set precisely because they are relatively isolated from one 
another. . . .This kind of social suppewt for conformity to the requirements of the 
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status when confronted with pressures by the role-sci to depart from these require- 
ments serves to counteract the instabiUly of role-performance which would 
olhmvsse develop. 

ABRIDGING THE ROLE-SET. DISRUPTION OF BOLE-RELATIONSHIPS ThlS is, of 
course, the limiting case in modes of copic^ with incompatible demands upon 
status-occupants by members of the role-set Certain relationships arc broken off, 
leaving a consensus of role-expectations among those that remain But this mode 
of adaptation is possible only under q>eaal and limited conditions. It can be effec- 
tively utilized only in those circumstances where it is still possible for the status- 
occupant to perform his other roles, without the support of those with whom he 
has discontinued relations Otherwise put, this requires that the remaining rela- 
tionships in the role-set are not substantially damaged by this device. It pre- 
supposes that social structure provides the option to discontinue some relations in 
the role-set as, for example, in a network ^ personal friendships By and large, 
however, this option is far from unlimited, since the role-sct is not so much a 
matter of personal choice as a matter of the soaal structure m which the status is 
embedded. Under these conditions, the option is apt to be that of the status-oc- 
cupant removing himself from the status rather than that of removing the role-set, 
or an appreciable part of it, from the status Typically, the individual goes, and 
the social structure remains. . . 



Questions and Implications for Practice 


9.1 RALPH LINTON 

1. Discuss in relation to student and racial unrest Linton's statement that our 
inherited system of statuses and roles is tweaking doM-n. How do you see this evi- 
dencing itsetr in the school or college you know bet? What characteristics in terms 
of statuses and roles would you hope the emerging new system might have? ^Vhy^ 

2. To what extent do you think it might be (a) possible, and (b) desirable to 
help students even in elementary school to understand the concepts of status and 
role? 

3. Can — and should — students be helped to understand the effects that the sta- 
tuses and rotes others ascribe to them have on their self-concepts’ 

4. Discuss the pros and cons of teaching students in school and college how to 
analyze groups in terms of (he statuses and roles these groups permit to their 
members. 

JACOBSON, CHARTERS, AND LIEBERMAN 

1. Here is a description of role concept in an automobile factory. Is a school or 
college as you knovv it essentially like or unlike this factory? Describe the similari- 
ties as you see them, and the differences. 

2. Analyze the social organization of some school or college you know (or some 
well-defined pan of that school or college) from the standpoints that Jacobson, 
Chaners, and Ueberman use. (a) role distribution, (b) role conflict, (c) estimation 
of role expectations, (d) impact of role expectations, (c) impact of past role ex- 
perience on attitudes and behavior, and (f) relationship between role and role be- 
havior. Is it possible to do this without using (he systematic interview and survey 
approach us^ by the authors of this article? Outline a study that you could then 
carry out systematically. 

3. Find some research studies (hat attempt to get at the role expectations of 
some one certain kind of guidance-personnel vvorker. How does the approach in 
these studies differ from that oTJacobson, Charters, and Licbernian? 

4. How and in what ways are (he approach and the findings of these research 
studies in the held of education useful to you in understanding better (be school or 
college as a a7mplex organization? 
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SOS Questions and Implications for Practice 


ALVIN GOULDNER 

\ Does GouWcvcr’s analysis of the l^nl social roles of six types of “locals” 
and “cosmopolilans” help you to understand belter your own role type? Discuss. 

2. Think of some school or college situation you know well and write down the 
names of some of the staff members in that «tuation whom you know best. At- 
tempt to classify each of these individuals as belonging more to some one of the six 
types than to the other five. 

3 To which of Gouldncr's groups would you prefer to belong? If you feel you 
might be most comfortable being “dedicated/' docs this have implications as to the 
kind o{ institution you had better try to get yourself into? 

4. Would you find it fulfilling to be one of the “homeguard"’ 

5. Is there a possibility that, inevitably, without effort on your part, you will 
find yourself in the social role of an “elder”* 

6. Would you feel safer and have a better self-concept if you could maintain 
yourself as an “outsider"? If so, what kind c^ qualifications must you work to 
develop? 

7 Discuss the proposition that students are criticizing today essentially the 
high proportion of cosmopolitans that colleges tend to have on their faculties. 
What would you say to a group of students who complained about the predomi- 
nance of cosmopolitans* 

9.4 OSCAR GRUSKY 

I Among guidance-personnel workers is il possible that counselors qua coun- 
selors deliberately try to shun the elite authority role in order to avoid as much as 
possible being exposed to fences from soaal systems that will complicate their 
lives? Explain your point of view. 

2. Docs society perhaps award elitism to those who have to endure and deal 
with aniagonistic social forces, both as compensation to them for their ordeals and 
courage as well as to give them whatever extra power can be derived from the 
advantages that inhere in a higher posiuon in the hierarchy? Take a position and 
defend it. 

3. To what extent do you think baw personality traits predispose some guid- 
ance-personnel workers to work at so-called custodial duties with more com- 
ntitnxent than at treatment* And vice-versa? 

4. To what extent can/should professional training teach a worker to use “dis- 
opline" and “treatment” with versaulity rather than teach him to rely exclusively 
on either one or the other? 

5. Could you develop a position that the mission of schools and colleges is 
neither primarily custodial nor therapeutic, but rather educational? Is there prop- 
erly a place for both discipline and treatment in a sound educational approach? 
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Is it necessary — or desirable — for the disaplinary and treatment components of 
education to be assigned as lota)]}' as they sometimes are lo guidance*personne] 
workers viewed as specialists m eiiher discipline or treatment? Or might it be pos- 
sible for guidance-personnel workers to view themselves as educators with well- 
dcBned educational goals that reinforce, supplement, and help students lo see rela- 
tionships among their learnings’ Whai arc some of the radical consequences that 
such a major shift rn role would have? 

6. Would it perhaps be better to leave the Held and its roles very much as they 
are now with their tensions and ambiguities, but also with some of the comfortable 
familiarities with which we have learned to live — as have the guards in Camp 
Davis? Docs it look to you as though we shall be permitted to keep most of our 
“conifonable familiarities"’ 

ROBERT MERTON 

1. Referring back to Lakcshorc High, as described by Cicourel and Kilsuse (in 
Selection 3.4), desaibe the status-set (as defined by Merton) of the counselors at 
Lakeshore High. Describe the role-set of the counselor. 

2. Who arc the counselors' role-partners m Lakeshore High? 

3. If the counselors in Lakeshore High were no longer to behave as though 
their high school was a kind of factory and they the ones who tested and sorted out 
individual students and aimed them toward their preordained destinations, what 
kind of disturbance not only of their own role-sets, but also of those of their role- 
partners, might occur? 

4. How powerfully do the expectations of others in our role-sets control our 
status-set? 

5. Consider the diverse expectations among those in the role-set of some one of 
the following: high school superintendent; elementary school child development 
consultant; university president; dean of women; admissions director; a Latin 
teacher; or a Negro, Nlexican-Amcrican, Puerto Rican, or Indian child who has a 
recorded score of 35 lo 50 percent on a group aptitude test. How might these 
various expectations a/Fect the role-behavior of (he individual who is the focus of 
them? 



Chapter 10 


The 

Individual 

and 

the Group 


This part of tha book has been devoted to an examination of the 
relationship between the individual and his social environment So far. 
we have elaborated from various viewpoints the notion that what an 
individual is and does must be understood in terms of his past and 
current social experiences The selections have spelled out both the 
Seneral logic of this conceptwn and many of its specific and empirical- 
IV based extensions It rema«s for us now to examine some of the 
psychological and social psychological mechanisms that establish and 
maintain the interdependence between the individual and his culture. 

Stated somewhat diHeremly. up to this point we have dealt with the 
individual’s adaptation to his sociocultural environment in rather gen- 
eral terms, assuming that such adaptation does occur but without 
examining the process itself In this chapter, our discussion of the rela- 
tionship between the individual and h.s social environment will focus 
oil t e processes that give rise to and support the relationship and 
which account for both its regularities and its variations In short, 
aving examined many phenomena which demonstrate that the indi- 
vidual IS affected by the nature of his social envvonment. we will now 
look at how these effects are actually accomplished 
The elections in previous cti^ters have made it clear that the 
events through which the indivKlu^ comes to reflect his culture all in- 
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volve. to varying degrees and it) a more of less direct manner, interaction with 
others. Social relationships, in other words, are the medium through which cultural 
factors become part of the irrdividua) and direct his behavior. An individual's adap- 
tation to his social environment thus consists of the particular set of needs, wants, 
expectations, and predispositions which he has acquired, and which he expresses, 
in interaction with others. It has also become evident that pattern and regularity 
characterize social interaction, implying that the actions of diverse individuals are 
determined by at least some common factors. Thus it follows that these underlying, 
or less visible, psychological and social-psychological processes also fall into pat- 
terns that are related m stable ways to those that are evident at the group or so- 
cietal level 

Even without any training or sophistication in social science, most of us are 
aware of such facts as that a person acts differently when he is in a group than 
when he is alone, that we are suscepiil^ to being influenced by the opinions or 
example of others, that friends and associates usually have many things in 
common — opinions, beliefs, tastes, habits Although we may have many such 
rather clear conceptions of social-psychological processes, we are less likely to be 
aware of the regulatory and adaptive role they play >n our own behavior. Indeed, 
such phenomerta tend to be considered as simply natural — as inherent in 
something vaguely labeled "humat) nature." From the broadened perspective that 
knowledge of differences among cultures at)d subcultures fosters, it is clear that 
such uniform patterns ate neither innate nor inevitable but that they are the result 
of complex and consistent learning expenences within a particular context. It is 
these patterns, in effect, that account for the more general fact that the individual 
reflects and is a part of hi$ culture. They ate m one sense the component elements 
and in another sense the sources of the characteristic patterns of behavior and 
interaction that prevail in a given society. 

As we have seen, every culture is likely to have dominant patterns, because regu- 
larity in the social realm is necessary to social stability and integration Their con- 
tents. however, are neither fixed no* universal and need to be viewed in terms of 
the dominant cultural themes, which determine the structure, value, and conse- 
quences of individual and group behavior Thus, m some cultures (or subcultures), 
individual adaptations may typically include a great deal of spontaneity and <nno 
vation. whereas in others they may be predominantly uruform and norm-oriented 
As some of the following selections will show, this does not necessarily mean that 
individuals in the first case are less likely to be members of groups than in the 
second case, or that they are subject to less pressure from the social environment 
It means, rather, that environmental pressures can operate in any direction and that 
individuality as well as uniformity can be culturelly valued goals that people are 
motivated to attairv 

Human behavior, in other words, exhibits both variability and regularity In at- 
tempting to understand both, social psychologists and sociologists have been leddo 
translate the overall relationship between the person and his social environment 
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into specific relationships between aspects of the individual and aspects of the situa* 
tion They have found that how art indivKlual responds in a particular case de- 
pertds on the relationships among a number of specifiable factors, some within and 
some outside of himself Thus, many stable relationships have been demonstrated 
to obtain between particular motives, opinions, past experiences, and personality 
traits and responses to particular stimuli Such understanding makes it possible to 
explain both differences among the reactions of different individuals to the same 
overall situation and differences m the behavw of the same individual in response 
to different situations Our knowledge is still far from complete, but there is already 
emerging an empirically validated understanding of the subtle interdependence 
between individual phenomena, both overt and covert and the social situations in 
which they occur 


lot INTRODUCTION 

The first selection in this chapter is by an anthropologist and draws on observa- 
tions made in a number of primitive cultures to show the depth of the interconnec- 
tions between irtdrvidual autonomy and sociaf structure Dorothy lee desaibes 
some typical interactions between adults and children in various cultures that illus- 
trate the manner in which individuals can learn to see themselves and those aroorrd 
them as conforming to their owrt intrer directives rather than to those imposed on 
them by others The cumulative picture portrayed by the societies she has selected 
IS orre of individuals living predominantly in order and harmony without need for 
interpersonal demands or coercion What emerges most clearly from this dis- 
cussion IS that, once the directives that com{wise a social structure have been fully 
internalized by an individual, he is then commuted to the structure as an integral 
part of his world aixl his conformity to it stems, not from (ear of the sanctions that 
deviation would incur, but from his acceptairce and knowledge of the structure as a 
helpful map in his interaction with his enveonment. 

One of the most significant points in this article is the novel perspective it im- 
plies with respect to the concept of autonomy From the materials presented m 
carliof chapters it might well seem as if notions of individual spontaneity or initia- 
tive are essentially meaningless ir» relation to the pervasive nature of social and 
cultural determination, lee's discusswn. hovvever. makes it possible to derme a 
somewhat dilfeiont mierpreiaiioa Starting from the fact that the individual exists 
only in a social context and that, by hts very nature, ha will be deeply affected by 
this context Lee suggests that the greatest autonomy is possible m a clear-cut 
social suuctuie if the latter ts experienced as an opportunity, a guide, and even a 
tool for the satisfaction of individual needs and the attainment of aspirations. A 
vague set of social pressures, with neither the requirements nor thee implications 
clearly delineated and understood, may be the most inhibiting conditwn of all. 
depiivtng the individual of the opporuiruty td acting in full awareness of the conse- 
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quences. This, the author suggests, is the difference between autonomy and 
permissiveness. 

It IS interesting to relate Dorothy Lee's conception to the importance and power 
of peer groups in adolescence wheiv presumably, the development of individual 
autonomy is at a crucial stage It may be that the intricate and clear prescriptions 
for behavior that peer groups establish, and to which adolescents predominantly 
conform, are actually a condition that trees them to develop and practice their own 
individual adaptations to the social envuonmenL 

This IS only one of the implications of importance for guidance contained in the 
selection The guidance counselor is. on the one hand, an important element in the 
social structure to which students must adapt and he is concerned with their re- 
sponses to norms, expectations, and regulations On the other hand, and at the 
same time, the fostering of individual autonomy is one of his primary objectives. 
The relationship that is the focus of the next discussion, between individual au- 
tonomy and group structure, is thus one of central and immediate relevance for 
guidance theory and practice 


lO.l INDIVIDUAL AUTONOMY AND 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE' 

"Dorothy tee 


Respect for individual int^riiy, for what we have called human dignity, has 
long been a tenet in American culture, and it is certainly no novel prinaple to 
anyone working in the area of interpersonal relations. However, in a heterogen- 
eous society such as ours, and in an era of induced change and speeded tempo of 
living, it has been difficult to implement this tenet in the everyday details of living. 
We have to reconcile principles of conformity and individual initiative, group 
living and private freedom of choice, social regulation and personal autonomy I 
believe that a study of other sodctics dealing with such issues in different circum- 
stances can furnish us with insights which we can use in understanding our own 
situation. So I present here scattered material from a number of societies, ending 
with a brief sketch of the culture of the Navaho Indians, to show how the prinaple 
of personal autonomy is supported by the cultural framework. 

In every society we find some organized sodal unit; but not everywhere docs the 
social unit provide freedom to the individual or the opportunity for spontaneous 


'From Doroihj Lee, "lndivtdu.il Auionomy jnd Sucul Sirurture," copjnghl Ptetonnel and Ciuid- 
ance Journal, 19F6, See also {■rredum arti Cultart bjr Umth) Lee, Fremict-Hall Inc Cnelewuud 

Clifls. S J . pp 5-t> 
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into specific relationships between aspects of the individual and aspects of the situa- 
tion. They have found that how an indivtdoal responds in a particular case de- 
pends on the relationships among a number of specihable factors, some within and 
some outside of himself Thus, many stable telauonships have been demonstrated 
to obtain between particular moiiues, opinions, past experiences, and personality 
traits and responses to particular stimuli Such understanding makes it possible to 
explain both differences among the reactions of different individuals to the same 
overall situation and differences in the behavior of the same individual in response 
to different situations. Our knowledge is still far from complete, but there is already 
emerging an empirically validated understanding of the subtle interdependence 
between individual phenomena, both overt and covert, and the social situations in 
which they occur 


10 1 INTRODUCTION 

The first selection in this chapter is by an anthropologist and draws on observa- 
tions made in a number of primitive cultures to show the depth of the interconnec 
tions between individual autonomy artd sooal structure Doreihy Lee describes 
some typical interactions between adults and children in various cultures that illus- 
trate the manner m which individuals can learrt to see themselves and those around 
them as conforming to their own inner directives rather than to those imposed on 
them by others. The cumulative picture portrayed by the societies she has selected 
is one of individuals living predominantly in order and harmony without need for 
interpersonal demands or coercion. What emerges most clearly from this dis- 
cussion is that, once the directives that comprise a social structure have been fully 
internalised by an individual, he is then committed to the structure as an integral 
part of his world and his conformity to it stems, not from fear of the sanctions that 
deviation would incur, but from his acceptance and knowledge of the structure as a 
helpful map in his interaction with his enwonment. 

One of the most significant points in this arucle is the novel perspective it im- 
plies with respect to the concept of autonomy. From the materials presented in 
earlier chapters it might well seem as if notions of individual spontaneity or initia- 
tive are essentially meaningless in relation to the pervasive nature of social and 
cultural determination. Lee's discussion, however, makes it possible to derive a 
somewhat different interpretswon. Starting from the fact that the individual exists 
only in a social context and that, by his very nature, he will be deeply affected by 
this context. Lee suggests that the greatest autonomy is possible in a clear-cut 
social structure if the latter is experienced as an opportunity, a guide, and even a 
tool for the satisfaction of individual tieeds and the attainment of aspirations. A 
vague set of social pressures, with rreither the requirements nor their implications 
clearly delineated and understood, may be the most inhibiting condition of all, 
depriving the individual of the opportunity of acting in full awareness of the conse- 
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quences. This, the author suggests, is the difference between autonomy and 
permissiveness. 

It IS interesting to relate Dorothy Lee's conception to the importance and power 
of peer groups in adolescence when, ptesumably. the development of individual 
autonomy is at a crucial stage. It may be that the mtricaie and clear prescriptions 
for behavior that peer groups establish, and to which adolescents predominantly 
conform, are actually a condition that frees them to develop and practice their own 
individual adaptations to the social environmenL 

This IS only one of the implications of importance for guidance contained in the 
selection The guidance counselor is. on the one hand, an important element in the 
social structure to which students must adapt and he is concerned with their re- 
sponses to norms, expectations, and regulations. On the other hand, and at the 
same time, the fostering of individual autonomy is one of his primary objectives. 
The relationship that is the focus of the next discussion, between individual au- 
tonomy and group structure, is thus one of central and immediate relevance for 
guidance theory and practice. 


lO.I INDIVIDUAL AUTONOMY AND 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE* 

"Dorothy Lee 

Respect for individual integrity, for what we have called human dignity, has 
long been a tenet in American culture, and it is certainly no no\el principle to 
anyone working in the area of interpersonal relations. However, in a heterogen- 
eous society such as ours, and in an era of induced change and speeded tempo of 
living. It has been difficult to implement this tenet in the everyday details of living. 
We have to reconale principles (A conformity and individual initiative, group 
living and private freedom of choice, sodal regulatitm and personal autonomy. I 
believe that a study of other societies dealing with such issues in different circum- 
stances can furnish us with insights which we can use in understanding our own 
situation So I present here scattered maicrial from a number of societies, ending 
with a brief sketch of (he culture of the Navaho Indians, to show how the principle 
of personal autonomy is supported by the cultural framework. 

fn every society we find some organized social unit; but not everywhere does the 
social unit provide freedom to the individual or the opportunity for spontaneous 


'From Dofolh) Lee, "Indi'idua! .Vuionom) and Social Wutture.” copjrighl Personnel and Guid- 
ance Juumai, 1936. See alio FTeedum and CtaHure by Duccnlip Lee. Preniice-Mall Inc, Englewood 
Cliffi. .V J . pp 3-13 
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functioning, nor do we find everywhere the value for sheer personal being of 
which I shall speak below We often find a hierarchy where women or children or 
(he uninitiated or the commoners are accorded a minority status. In some societies 
we find what amounts to a dictatorship; in others, the group may demand such 
sacrifice of individual uniqueness as to make (or lotaJitananism On the other 
hand, in some societies we encounter a conception of individual autonomy and 
democratic procedures which far outstrip anything we have practiced or even have 
conceived of as democracy. It is only the latter kind which concerns me here 

It is often difficult for us to decide exactly how much our pnnaple of personal 
autonomy involves. We find ourselves asking questions such as to what extent can 
we allow a child to make his own decisions, to speak and act for himself' And at 
what point do we begin to allow him to do so' For example, obviously when the 
mother first lakes her infant to the pediatrician, she has to speak for him Exactly 
when does she begin to remain silent, waiting for him to understand and answer 
the doctor’s questions and to express his own likes and opinions and conclusions' 
And to what extent can she do this, using up the time of her appointment, taking 
up the valuable time of a busy physician? 

Many of us feel that to allow a child to decide for himself and to act according 
to his own wish, that is, to be permissive, is to show respect for the unique being 
of the child. Yet for many of the sodeties we know, it would be presumption for 
any person to “allow" another to ukc what is essentially his prerogative— the 
right to decide for himself. These people do not “permit” others When their 
children, as for example the children of the Winlu Indians, ask “Can P” (hey are 
asking for information on the rules of the structure; for instance, they may be 
seeking (.larificaiion about a religious taboo or a social custom They are saying in 
effect, “Is it permissible for me to . .?” and not, “Do you allow me to 
These people do not “give” freedom to their children, because it is not theirs to 
give. If they do not impose an external time schedule on their infants, but feed 
them when they arc hungry, and put them to bed when they arc sleepy, they are 
not being “permissive”; they are showing ihcir deep-scaled respect for individual 
worth, and their awareness of the unique tempo of the individual. 

Ethnographers have presented us with many incidents, apparently common- 
place and trivial, which point out for us an amazingly thoroughgoing implemen- 
tation of respect for personal quality. For instance, Marian Smith tells how, when 
she was visiting a Sikh household in British Columbia, she noticed that a small 
child, asked to entertain his baby brother, merely went up to the playpen and put 
in a toy truck. He did not show the baby how the truck worked, how he could 
make the wheels go round; he gave the truck silently. This amazed the visitor, 
since she knew that the Sikhs were people of great empathy and warmth, and with 
a great love for babies. She knew, also, that the child in question had approached 
the baby with friendliness and affection. Yet, under similar circumstances an Ameri- 
can child would probably have told the baby what to look for. Then she remem- 
bered the personal autonomy of the Sikh, and realized that the boy was acting 
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consistently ^sith the cultural values; he was furnishing the baby with the raw 
material for experience, and leaving him lo explore and discover for himself, 
without any attempt to influence him. He was expressing respect, not 
noninvolvement. 

Such respect for autonomy may appear exircnu to us, yet it would be taken for 
granted in a number of the Indian tribes in this continent. For example, an an- 
thropology student who was observing relations between parents and children vvas 
puzzled to see a baby with hair so long that it got in his eyes and seemed to cause 
him discomfort, though otherwise his mother treated him with care and affection. 
\V’hen she finally asked why the baby's hair had been left so long, the mother 
answered, “He has not asked to have it cul” The baby was about eighteen 
months old, and could barely talk; yet the mother would not take it upon herself 
to act for him w ithout his request or consent. 

These instances exemplify a belief so deep that it apparently permeates behavior 
and decisions, and operates without question or reflection or conscious plan. It i$ a 
belief so internalized as to be regarded as almost an organic ingredient of the per- 
sonality. The individual, shown absolute respect from birth and valued as sheer 
being for his own uniqueness, apparently learns with every experience to have this 
same respect and value for others; he is “trained” to be constantly sensitive to the 
beginnings of others. 

An instance of this “training” in sensitivity comes from the culture of the 
Chinese. American observers had noticed that Chinese babies had learned, by the 
time they were about six months old, to indiote that they wanted to micturate; 
yet they seemed to be treated very permissively, with no attempt at toilet training. 
A Chinese mother explained that there actually is such “training”; only it is the 
mother who “trains” herself. When the baby wants to urinate, his whole body 
participates in the preliminary process. The Chinese mother, holding the baby in 
her arms, learns to be sensitive to the minute details of this process, and to hold 
her baby away from herself at exactly the critical moment. Eventually, the infant 
learns to ask to be held out. The mother neither tries to control the baby, nor does 
she train the infant to control himself according to imposed standards. Instead, she 
sensitizes herself to his rhjthm, and helps him to adopt social discipline with 
spontaneity, starting from his unique pattern. What is interesting here is that as 
an end result of this, the baby is “toilet-trained” at a very early age; but it has 
been an experience of spontaneity lor him and his autonomy has remained invio- 
late, because his mother has had the sensitivity and the patience to “listen" to 

him. 

Among the Wintu Indians of California, the principle of the inviolate integrity 
of the individual is basic to the very morphology of the language. Many of the 
verbs which express coercion in our language — ^such as to take a baby to (the 
shade), or to change the baby — are formed in such a way that they express a 
cooperative effort instead. For example, the Wintu would say, “I went with the 
baby,” instead of “/ look the baby.” And they say, “The chief stood with the 
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people,” which they have to translate into Ei^lish as, “The chief ruled the 
people.” They never say, and in fact they cannot say. as we do, “1 have a sister,” 
or a “son,” or “husband.” Instead, they say, “I am sistered,” or “I live with my 
sister.” To live with is the usual way in which they express what we call pos- 
session, and they use this term for everything that they respect, so that a man will 
be said to live with his bow and arrows In our society, when we try to express 
respect for individual uniqueness, we have to do it in so many words, and even 
then we have to grapple with an uncooperative language. This is why we have to 
resort to terms which actually defeat our ends, fcrnis such as permissiveness, or 
phrases such as to give freedom to the child. In Wintu, every interpersonal ref- 
erence is couched m grammar which rests on the principle of individual iniegniy 
Yet, for this people, the emphasis on personal inviolability did not mean that the 
individual was an isolate. There was such pervasive empathy among them that 
this, too, was expressed in the grammatical forms; if a boy was sick, the father 
used a special form of the verb phrase to be sick, and thus said, “I-am-sick-m- 
respect-of-my-son ” 

A corollary of the principle of individual integrity is that no personal orders can 
be given or taken without a violation of personal autonomy, we have been familiar 
with this corollary, particularly in rural areas where the farmer and his wife had 
“help” but not “servants.” In a society such as that of Upper Burma before il was 
much affected by Western administration, there were no agricultural laborers nor 
household help at all. In (he monasteries, where novices performed menial tasks, 
the monks did not give orders. Instead, the work was structured throughout the 
day; and all that the monk said to get the work done was, “Do what is lawful,” 
reminding the novice to act according to the cultural tenet, not ordering him. 

This Iasi illustraiion introduces a funher principle that of structure Many 
people in our society have been apprehensive of the implications of personal au- 
tonomy, because they have felt that it is apt to lead to lawlessness and chaos Yet 
actually it is in connection with the highest personal autonomy that we often find 
ihe most intricately developed structure; and it is this structure that makes au- 
tonomy possible in a group situation. For example, the Burmese novices could 
proceed without receding orders only because the structure clearly indicated what 
could and could not be done and at what bme of the day or month or year. 

Margaret Mead and Gregory Bateson have described this combination of au- 
tonomy and structure for the Balinese. These people have an exceedingly complex 
calendncal system, consisting of a permutation of ten weeks of differing lengths, 
and this system, in combination with an intricately patterned spacial and status 
system, furnishes the struaure according to which an individual behaves For in- 
stance, according to the specific combinaiion of “weeks” on which his birthday 
falls, and according lo his status, an individual has to pariicipatc in a special way 
at a parlicular temple festival. No one imposes this tribute upon him, and no one 
asks fur his contribution. However, because of the enormous amount of detail in- 
volved in the precision of the struaure, there are offinals known as reminders. 
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who merely remind ihc people of the exact character of the pending festival. Each 
person (hen proceeds to act according to his peculiar position in the temporal 
structure, acting autonomously, finding guidance in the structure. 

When the specific aspects of the structure are not clear, the people in such so- 
cieties can turn to authority for clarihcation. And here we often find, as with the 
Burmese or the Navaho Indians, that the authority of the headman or the chief or 
the leader is in many ways like the authority of the dictionary, or of Einstein. 
There is no hint of coercion or command here; the people go to the leader with 
faith, as we go to a reference book, and the leader answers according to his greater 
knowledge, or clarifies an obscure point, or amplifies according to his greater ex- 
perience and wisdom. He does not say: You must do this, because I order you to. 
Vet, he does use the mysJ or its equivalent,' he says, so to speak; As I see it, this is 
what must be done. In a sense, it is hkc the redpe which says: You must not open 
the oven door for ten minutes after you put the cake in. No housewife, preparing a 
cake and going to the cookbook for guidance, feels that her personal inlegnty is 
violated by this interdiction. Once she is committed to the cake-making, she finds 
the redpe, the structure, enabling and guiding; she 6nds it freeing, not restricting. 

If permissiveness at times leads to lawlessness and chaos, and even to immobili- 
zation instead of the freedom to be and to act. this happens usually in those cases 
where "permission" goes from person to person, in a structural vacuum. It 
happens when the structure is by-passed through the dicuiorial permissiveness of 
the person who takes it upon himself to allow, and by implication to forbid, 
another person. In the sodeties which were mentioned above, where we find ab- 
solute valuing of unique being, what often lakes the form of permissiveness in our 
sodety exists as the freedom to be, and to hnd actualization; and it is found within 
a dearly delineated structure. 

Such is the sodety of the Navaho Indians of Arizona and New Mexico. How 
long this picture will last, we cannot predict. The mineral resources of their land 
are now being developed, and rapid change is being introduced. What 1 say here 
draws on the autobiographies of Navaho men, as well as on recent ethnographies. 

In these accounts, we find a tightly knit group, depending on mutual responsi- 
bility among all its members, a prcdscly structured universe, and a great respect 
for individual autonomy and integrity. We find people who maintain an inviolable 
privacy while living as a family in a one-room house, sharing work and responsi- 
bility to such an extent that even a duld ofsix will contribute his share of mutton 
to the family meal. The family unit is so closely knit that, if a child of live is ill or 
absent, the family suffers because there is a gap in the cooperative effort; and 
when a man goes hunung, he can get nothing unless his wife cooperates at home 
by observing the necessary taboos. The well-being of a Navaho, his health and the 
health of all his undertakings, depend on the maintenance of harmony with 
nature. All being is both good and evil; and by walking car^ully according to a 
highly structured map of procedure, witiun a detailed framework of "do's" and 
“don’is," the Navaho can keep the proper balance of good and evil in his life, and 
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thus find health and harmony. The rules according to which he lues originate in 
the structure, and come to him as guidance from the parents, not as commands. 

Within this structured universe and tightly knit society, the Navaho lives m 
personal autonomy. Adults and children are valued for their sheer being, just be- 
cause they are. There is no urge toward achievement; no one has to strive for 
success. In fact, neither is there reward for success, nor is success held out as a 
reward for hard work Wealth may be the result trf hard work and skill, but obvi- 
ously it is also the blatant result of lack of generosity, lack of responsibility for 
one's relatives, perhaps even of malicious witchcraft No good Navaho becomes 
and remains “wealthy” in our terms 

Hard work is valued in itself, as a personal quality which combines the abiliiy 
to vvithstand hardship with the paramount sense of responsibility for the work of 
the group. Even a young child will be trained to see to it that the whole Hock of 
sheep is safe before he takes shelter during a blizzard. This means a systematic 
program In developing hardihood lie i$ waked up at daybreak in winter, so that 
he may run for miles; and in summer, he runs in the hot sun of noontime Pres- 
ently, he intensifies this program by his own deeisiofl. perhaps putting sand in his 
moccasins to make the running more rigorous; that is. he relates himself to this 
disdphne with spontaneity. Children learn responsibility by being given indispen* 
sable household tasks; in addition, they are given sheep of their own from the time 
they are about five. They are responsible for she care and welfare of these animals; 
thus, they acquire a further opportumiy at responsible participation Now they 
can lake their turn at supplying the meat fur the family meal, and they can con> 
tribute mutton when this is needed for ceremonials, or to entertain visitors 

Most of all, an individual has to learn to walk safely through life, m.*imtaining 
his harmony with the universe. This involves learning to observe a large number 
of uboos and procedures, which arc aspects of every ait to learn, for example, 
what is to he done with the left hand, which direction to have his hogan fate, what 
IS to Iw started in a Sunwise direction, or to be taken from the east side of a tree, 
what la avoid touching, or saying, or looking ai. All this ruuld be seen as 
inhibiting, or negative, or as interfering with the individual; but to the Navaho it 
IS guidance in the acquisition of an essential skill— the freedom to act and to be 
Tlie intricate set of regulations is like a map which alfurds freedom lo proceed to a 
nun lost in the jungles. 

In Navaho autobiographies we olim find the phrase, "I followed the advice of 
my parents,” but rarely, "I obeyed my parents.” 'ntc good Navaho docs not 
cwtmarxJ hit child; and a mother who is a^rcssive toward her children, who 
"ulks rough” to them, is strongly criiidzcd. In teaching her children the tre- 
mendous numlier of talxxis tliey have to learn for their well-being, the good 
Navaho mother does not say: 1 will punish you if you do thus-and-thus; but- 
Such-and-such an unpleasant thing will happen lu you. The mother is guiding ilic 
child, and d the child lakes a wrcuig turn, if he breaks a taboo, he is not "guilty.” 
lie has not committed a sin against the mother and is not in need of forgiveness. 
He has made a misuke which he must set right. 
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This attitude is basic to all Navaho relatedness, so that here man is not bur- 
dened with guilt, and does not feel apologetic toward human or divine beings. He 
is neither grateful nor abject to his gods. As a matter of fact, he must never 
humble himself before them, since the process of healing, of the recovery of 
harmony with the universe, involves identification with the appropriate god, who 
would be slighted if the patient humiliated himself. This means that the Navaho 
has — and indeed must have — as much respect and value for himself as for others; 
in fact, this is the Navaho version cS the principle that we have discovered so re- 
cently in our society: that we cannot accept and respect others until we learn to 
accept and respect ourselves. 

In what I have said, I have made no distinction between adults and children, as 
the Navaho do not differentiate between the two in the respect they show for per- 
sonal autonomy. There is no minority status for children. For example, a good 
Navaho will not take it upon himself to speak for another, whether for adult or 
child. A man, asked by a White what his wife thinks on a certain subject, is likely 
to answer, *T don’t know, I haven’t asked her.” In the same way, a father, asked 
to sell his child’s bow and arrow, will refer the request to a five-year-old boy, and 
abide by the child’s dedsion not to sell, even though he knows the child is badly in 
need of the clothing that can be bought with the price of the toy. A woman, asked 
whether a certain baby could talk, said “Yes”; and when the ethnographer was 
puzeled by the "meaningless” sounds the baby was making, she explained that the 
baby could talk, but she could not understand what the baby said. All that she had 
the right to do was to speak for herself, to say that she could not understand. She 
would not presume to speak for the child, and to say — as 1 think we would have 
said-~that the child was making meaningless sounds. 

So the individual remains inviolate. No one coerces another among the Navaho. 
Traditionally, parents do not force their children to do what they unequivocally do 
not want to do, such as going to school or to the hospital; children are not coerced 
even "for their own good.” As the mother of two unschooled children put it, “I 
listen to my children, and I have to take their word.” There is no political 
coercion, and all leadership is traditionally incidental. A man finds himself in a 
position of leadership when the people seek him out because of the high degree of 
his inner development; because of his wisdom, his knowledge, his assumption of 
responsibility, his physical skill and hardihood, the wealth which he is ready to 
use to help his relatives. Afcn do not seek leadership; and White cn]plo}’ers have 
found that the Navaho are reluctant to become foremen, however able they may 
be, and in spite of the higher pay involved. It is "fundamentally indecent” ac- 
cording to Clyde Kluckhohn, “for a ringle individual to presume to make decisions 
lor the group,” and therefore not even a leader will make decisions for others, or 
give orders to others. 

For the Navaho mother, personal autiBwxny means that her child has the 
freedom to make his own mistakes, to suffer pain or grief or joy and leam from 
experience. And the child has his freedom bciause the mother has faith in him. 
This does not mean that she has high cxpeoalions of him, but that she trusts him. 
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She knows that he is a mingling of good and evil; she knows that life is unpredicta- 
ble, and that a mistake may bru^ disaster But she is willing to refrain from 
interfering with her child as he explores, as he takes his steps in life When the 
baby starts walking, the mother does not sec to it that he is out of reach of the Bre, 
and that ail the sharp knives have been put away. The child gets burned a little, 
and the mother helps him leam from this experience that he has to be careful of 
Bre; he has a small accident, and the mother helps him understand and deal with 
that particular danger. By taking a chance on her child, the mother teadies him to 
be ready to meet and deal with danger, Instead of warning him away from danger 
This trust means that the child has freedom to move, to act, to undertake respon- 
sibility. It means that the child is given significant tasks in the household A 
psychiatrist visiting a Navaho family wrote in her diary. “After supper the girl 
(ten years old) went to water the horses, and the boy (Bve years old) to take the 
little Bock back to some older tnembers of (he family who lived in a hogan a 
quarter of a mile away.” No mention is made here of orders given, nor of any 
checking on the mother’s part to see that the job was done. 


COEXISTENCE OF If the societies I have mentioned here present 
AUTONOMY AND LIMITS 

principle of individual integrity, it is well to 
keep in mind that there may be no spedal virtue in this; at the time these societies 
were studied, they enjoyed great social homogeneiiy, and were relatively un- 
changing over lime, liiis means that the children could learn the adult role at 
home by gradually sharing the life of the father or mother— as a matter of course, 
expecting and wanting to live the life e( the parents, and to hold the same values 
and principles. However, the fact remains (hat consistency was there; that the 
principle was upheld by the various aspects of the culture, even by the very 
grammar of the language, as among Uic Wintu. 

The practices 1 have presented here are not for us to copy, but rather food for 
thought, the basis for new insights. I have tried to show that law and limits and 
personal autonomy can coexist effectively, (hat spontaneity is not necessarily killed 
by group responsibility, that respect for individual integrity is not an end to be 
achieved by speciBc means, but that it can exist only if it is supported by deep 
conviction and by the entire way of life. 
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102. 103 INTRODUCTION 

The next two selections are of a different nauire than all the others in this book, 
both being rather technical reports of social-psychological experiments. The 
purpose of such experiments is to create situations in which the effects of changes 
in one or a few factors can be observed with some confidence that these effects 
were not produced by changes in other factors beyond the ones of interest. 

As Theodore Newcomb described in Chapter 2 (Selection 2.1). social psycholo- 
gists are interested in the relstioftship between the individual and the environment: 
What changes in the individual are due to what changes in the environment? Or, 
what individual variations are produced by particular variations in the environment? 
The first selection, by Solomon Asch. reports the findtngs of a proneerrng study in 
social psychology which reveals some of the aspects of a group situation that will 
lead individuals to agree with others against thee own judgment. By comparing the 
behavior of individuals in situations that differed in the amount and homogeneity of 
group pressure; Asch is able to draw some conclusions about a few of the condi- 
tions which make individuals more or less vulnerable to such pressure. The Se- 
lection 10 3, by Oeutsch and Gerard, reports on one of the many studies into the 
sources of group conformity that have followed Asch’s initial inquiry These euthors 
were interested in qualitative differences in the social pressures operating on the 
individual. Particularly, they observed the different effects of different degrees of 
pressures for the individual to conform to his own. rather than to the group's, 
judgment on the extent to which an individual maintained his own judgment or 
agreed with the group. In other words, the question they raise is can the social 
pressures to which an individual conforms be such as to make the individual more 
likely to maintain his own judgment in the face of disagreement from other group 
members? The answer seems to be positive. 

Together these two studies shed light on some of the processes that underlie the 
individual's reactions to social pressures, while at the same time demonstrating 
that these pressures need not be contrary to. and indeed can foster, independence 
and autonomy. These two articles thus convey a point very similar to that of the 
previous selection, arriving at it through very different procedures and observations 
and thus extending its meaning and validity. The emphasis on the nature of a 
group's norms and standards as the basic facmr determining whether a group is 
"good" or "bad" for its members is perhaps a novel perspective, but one that 
would seem to have important and optimistic implications for guidance counselors 
and all those concerned with the social processes of education and educational 
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organizations. It suggests that it may be possible to foster productive behavior in a 
large number of individuals if somehow such behavior can be made salient as a 
goal in the group or groups to which they betortg Not only does this make it unnec- 
essary to deal with individuals separately m attempting to foster positive changes, 
but It actually suggests that such individual attention is likely to be in vain unless 
the social pressures on the individual are also taken into account In this respect, it 
seems most significant to emphasize two related aspects of Asch’s data The first is 
the fact that, regardless of the nature of the social pressures, a large majority of the 
subjects remained independent — true to their own judgments — throughout the 
experiment The second fact is the strong effect that even minimal social support 
had m increasing the size of this irtdependenl maiority, that is. in making it possible 
for most individuals to withstartd social pressures alien to their own tendencies 


10.2 EFFECTS OF GROUP PRESSURE UPON 
THE MODIFICATION AND 
DISTORTION OF JUDGMENTS' 

SoIotnoM £. Asch 


We shall here describe In summary form the concepuorj and first findings of a 
program of investigation into the conditions of independence and submission to 
group pressure * 

Our immediate object was to study (he social and personal conditions that 
induce individuals to resist or to yield to group pressures when the latter are per- 
ceived to be contrary to fact. . , 

The problem under investigabon requires the direct observation of certain basic 
processes in the interaction between individuals, and between individuals and 
groups. . . . 


■Prom Soloman E AkN. “EITccuar Cimp tVeuurc upon the MDdilic.iiion nnd Uisiornon uf Judg- 
menu." Reatlmgs in Sociat Piychohgy, Ttmdare M Newcomb and Eugene Hanley, eds . New 
York lloli, Rinehart and Wimlun, 1958, pp 174-185, picpared by ihe auihor from data previ- 
ously reported in an article by the same Mile in Graupi. Ltadtrship and .\Un. Harold Gueirkow, 
ed , Piitsburgh, Carnegie Press. |9jl Some portiani repnnicd by permission of Carncgie-Mellon 
Universily 

rphe earlier exprriiiienls out «( whHb ibe pmeni work drvclufied and llic thcorclieal issues which 
prompied it ate discussed in S. E Asih. ^aeio/ nychology, Englewood Cliffs, N J.. Prcniice-Hall. 
Inc.. 1952, Chap 16 

Cull aetnuni of ihc procedures and dau on whuh the prrsenl rcjxirl is based will be published 
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Basic to the current approach has been the axiom that group pressures charac- 
tensticall^ induce psychological changes arbUmnly, in far-reaching disregard of 
the material properties of the given conditions. This mode of thinking has almost 
exclusively stressed the slavish submission oK individuals to group forces, has neg- 
lected to inquire into their possibilities for independence and for productive rela- 
tions with the human environment, and has virtually denied the capacity of men 
under certain conditions to rise above group passion and prejudice. It was our aim 
to contribute to a clarification of these questions, important both for theory and for 
their human implications, by means of direct observation of the cfTccts of groups 
upon the decisions and evaluations of individuals. 


THE EXPERIMENT To this end we developed an experimental 

technique which has served as the basis for the 

AND FIRST RESULTS ^ , j- „r i j i, 

present senes of studies. >Vc employed the 
procedure of placing an individual in a relation of radical conflict with all the 
other members of a group, of measuring its effect upon him in quantitative terms, 
and of describing its psychological consequences. A group of eight individuals was 
instructed to Judge a series of simple, clearly structured perceptual relations — to 
match the length of a given line with one of three unequal lines. Each member of 
the group announced his judgments publidy. In the midst of this monotonous 
“test” one individual found himself suddenly contradicted by the entire group, and 
this contradiction was repeated again and again in the course of the experiment. 
The group in question had, with the exception of one member, previously met 
with the experimenter and received instructions to respond at certain points with 
wrong — and unanimous — Judgments. The errors of the majority were large 
(ranging between ‘/s' and !*/<*) ^”<1 of at order not encountered under control 
conditions. The outstanding person — (he critical subject — whom we had placed in 
the position of a minonly of one in the midst of a unanimous majority — was the 
object of investigation. He faced, possibly for the first time in his life, a situation in 
which a group unanimously contradiacd the evidence of his senses. 

This procedure was the starting point of the investigation and the point of de- 
parture for the study of further problems. Its main features were the following: (1) 
The critical subject was submitted to two contradictory and irreconcilable forces — 
the evidence of his own experience of a clearly perceived relation, and the unani- 
mous evidence of a group of equals. (2) Both forces were part of the immediate 
situation; the majority was concretely present, surrounding the subject physically. 
(3) The critical subiect^ who was requested together with all others to state his 
judgments publicly, was obliged to declare tumself and to take a definite stand uu- 
a-vis the group. (4) The situation possessed a self-contained character. The critical 
subject could not avoid or evade the dilemma by reference to conditions external to 
the experimental situation. (It may be mentioned at this point that the forces gen- 
erated by the given conditions acted so quickly upon the critical subjects that in- 
stances of suspicion were infrequent.) 
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The technique employed permitted a simple quantitative measure of the “ma- 
jority effect” in terms of the frequency of errors m the direction of the distorted 
estimates of the majority. At the same time we were concerned to obtain evidence 
of the ways in which the subjects perceived the group, to establish whether they 
became doubtful, whether they were tempted to join the majority Most im- 
portant, it was our object to establish the grounds of the subject's independence or 
yielding — whether, for example, the yielding subject was aware of the effect of the 
majority upon him, whether he abandoned his judgment deliberately or compul- 
sively. To this end we constructed a comprehensive set of questions which served 
as the basis of an individual interview immediately following the experimental 
period. Toward the conclusion of (he interview each subject was informed fully of 
the purpose of the experiment, of his role and of that of the majority The reac- 
tions to (he disclosure of the purpose of the experiment became in fact an integral 
part of the procedure. The information derived from the interview became an in- 
dispensable source of evidence and insight into the psychological structure of the 
experimental situation, and in particular, of the nature of the individual 
difl'erences. . . . 

Both the members of the majority and the critical subjects were male college 
students. We shall report the results for a total of fifty critical subjects m this 
experiment . . .[0]n certain trials the majoriiy responded correctly, these were 
the “neutral” trials. There were twelve critical trials on which the responses of 
the majority responded incorrectly. 

The quantitative results are clear and unambiguous. 

(1) There was a marked movement toward the majority One third of all the 
estimates in the critical group were errors identical with or in the direction of the 
distorted estimates of the majority. The significance of this finding becomes clear 
in the light of the virtual absence of errors in the control group, the members of 
which recorded their estimates In writing. The relevant data of the critical and 
control groups are summarized in Table I 

(2) At the same time (he effect of the majority was far from complete. The pre- 
ponderance of estimates in the critical group (68 percent) was correct despite the 
pressure of the majority. 

(3) We found evidence of extreme individual differences. There were in the criti- 
cal group subjects who remained independent without exception, and there were 
those who went nearly all the Umc with the majority. (The maximum possible 
number of errors was 12, while the actual range of errors was 0-11.) One fourth 
of the critical subjects was completely independent; at the other extreme, one third 
of the group displaced the estimates toward the majority in one half or more of the 
trials 

The differences between the critical sutyeas in their reactions to the given con- 
ditions were equally striking. There were subjects who remained completely con- 
fident throughout. At the other extreme were those who became disoriented, 
doubt-ridden, and experienced a powerful im|Hilse not to appear different from the 
majority. . . . 
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TABLE 1 OfSTRIBUTtON OF ERRORS EXPERfMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS 


Craticd Control 

Number ol Group* Group 

Critical Errors |N = SOJ (N = 37) 


0 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

Total 

Mean 


*All enors in ttie critical group >vef« m the dcection of the mcioritv etlnnaieB. 


A FIRST ANALYSIS 
OF INDIVIDUAL 


On ihc basis of the intemew data described 
earlier, we undntook to difTerentiaie and de- 
scribe the major forms of reaction to the experi- 
OIFFEHENCES menial situation, which we shall now briefly 
summarize. 

Among the independent subjects we distinguished the following main 
categories: 

(1) Independence based on confidence in one's perception and experience. The 
most striking characteristic of these sutgecis is the vigor with which they withstand 
the group opposition Though they arc saifitive to the group, and experience the 
conflict, they show a resilience in coping with it, wfuch is expressed in their continu- 
ing reliance on their perception and the effectiveness with which they shake off 
the oppressive group opposition. 

(2) Quite different are those subjects who are independent and wtlfidratm. 
These do not react in a spontaneously emotional way, but rather on the basis of 
explicit prindples concerning the necessity oi bring an individual. 
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(3) A lllird group of mdependem subjctls mamre^ts considerable tension and 
doubt, but adhere to their judgment on the basis a felt necessity to deal adequate- 
ly with the task. 

The following were the mam categories of reaction among the jieWiriij subjects, 
or those who went with the majority during one half or more of the trials 

(1) Distorlwn of fiircr/>Uon under the stress of group pressure In this category 
belong a very few subjects who yield completely, but arc not aware that ilicir csii- 
maies have been displaced or distorted by the majority These subjects report that 
they came to perceive the majority estimates as correct. 

(2) /Jntur/ian of judgment Most submitting uibjccis belong to this category 
The factor of greatest importance in this group is a decision the subjects reach that 
their perceptions are inaccurate, and that those of the majority arc correct These 
subjects sulTer from primary doubt and lack of confidence, on this basis they feel a 
strong tendency to join the majority. 

(3) DistorUon oj action. The subjects in this group do not sulfcr a modification 
of perception nor do they cxincludc that they are wrong They yield because of an 
overmastering need not to appear different from or inferior to others, because of 
an inability to tolerate the appearance of dt^cciivcncss in the eyes of the group 
These subjects suppress their observations and voice the majority position with 
awareness of what they are doing 

The results are sullicicnt to establish that independence and yielding are not 
psychologically homogeneous, that submission to group pressure and freedom 
from pressure can be the result of different psychological conditions It should also 
be noted that the categories described above, being based exclusively on the suli- 
jects’ reactions to the experimental conditions, are descriptive, not presuming to 
expl.ain why a given individual responded in one way rather than another The 
further exploration of the basis for the individual differences is a separate task 

EXPERIMENTAL The results described arc clearly a joint 
VARlATinNS ***'o broadly diircrcm sets of condi- 

lions. They arc determined first by the specific 
external conditions, by the particular character of the relation between social evi- 
dence and one's own experience. Second, the presence of pronounced individual 
differences points to the important role of personal factors, or factors connected 
with the individual's character structure. We reasoned that there are group condi- 
tions which would produce independence in all subjects, and that there probably 
arc group conditions which would induce intciisificd yielding in many, though not 
in all Secondly, we deemed it reasonable to assume that behavior under the cx- 
pcriroencal social pressure is ^nifiLanily related to certain characicrislics of the 
individual. The present account will be limited to the effett of the surrounding 
conditions upon independence and submission. To this end we followed the pro- 
cedure of experimental variation, systematically altering the quality of social evi- 
dence by means of syslemalie variation of the group conditions and of the task. 
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The effect of nonunanimous majorities 

Evidence obtained from the basic experiment suggested that the condition of 
being exposed alone to the opposition of a “compact majority” may have played a 
decisive role in determining the course and strength of the effects observed. Accord- 
ingly wc undertook to investigate in a scries of successive variations the effects of 
nonunanimous majorities. The technical problem of altering the uniformity of a 
majority is, in terms of our procedure, relatively simple. In most instances we 
merely directed one or more members of the instructed group to deviate from the 
majority in prescribed ways. It is obvious that we cannot hope to compare the 
performance of the same individual in two situations on the assumption that they 
remain independent of one another; at best we can investigate the effect of an 
earlier upon a later experimental condition. The comparison of different experi- 
mental situations therefore requires the use of different but comparable groups of 
critical subjects. This is the procedure we have followed. In the variations to be 
described we have maintained the conditions of the basic experiment {e.g., the sex 
of the subjects, the size of (he majority, the content of the task, and so on) save for 
the specific factor iha( was varied. The following were some of the variations 
studied: 

THE PRESENCE OF A “TRUE PARTNER” (u) In the midsi of the majority were 
two naive, critical subjects. The subjects were separated spatially, being seated in 
the fourth and eighth positions, respectively. Each therefore heard his judgments 
confirmed by one other person (provided the other person remain independent), 
one prior to, the other after announcing his own Judgment. In addition, each ex- 
perienced a break in the unanimity of the majority. There were six pairs of critical 
subjects. (6) In a further variation the “partner” to the critical subject was a 
member of the group who had been instructed to respond correaly throughout. 
TTjis procedure permits the exact control of the partner’s responses. The partner 
was always seated in the fourth position; he therefore announced his estimates in 
each case before the critical subject. 

The results clearly demonstrate that a disturbance of the unanimity of the ma- 
jority markedly increased the independence d” the critical subjects. The frequency 
of promajority errors dropped to 10.4 percent of the total number of estimates in 
variation (a), and to 5.5 percent in variation (6). These results are to be compared 
with the frequency of yielding to the unanimous majorities in the basic ex- 
periment, which was 32 percent of the total number of estimates. It is dear that 
the presence m the held of one other Individual who responded correctly was suffi- 
cient to deplete the power of the majority, and in some cases to destroy it. This 
finding is all the more sriking in the light of other variations which demonstrate 
the effect of even small minorities provided they are unanimous, indeed, we have 
been able to show that a unanimous majority of 3 is, under the given conditions, 
far more effective than a majority of 8 containing 1 dissenter. That critical subjects 
will under these conditions free themselves dS a majority of 7 and join forces with 
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one other person in the minority is, we believe, a result significant for theory It 
points to a fundamental psychological difference between the condition of being 
alone and having a minimum of human support. It further demonstrates that the 
effects obtained are not the result of a summation of influences proceeding from 
each member of the group; it is ncMssary to conceive the results as being rela- 
tionally determined 

WITHDRAWAL OF A “TRUE PARTNER” What Will bc the cffcct of providing the 
critical subject with a partner who responds correctly and then withdrawing him’ 
The critical subject started with a partner who responded correctly The partner 
was a member of the majority who had been instructed to respond correctly and to 
“desert” to the majority in the middle of the experiment This procedure permits 
the observation of the same subject in the course of the transition from one con* 
dilion to another. The withdrawal tS ihe piariner piroduced a powerful and unex- 
pected result. We had assumed that ihc critical subject, having gone through the 
experience of opposing the majority with a minimum of support, would maintain 
his independence when alone. Contrary to this expectation, we found that the ex- 
perience of having had and then lost a partner restored the majority effect to its 
full force, the proportion of errors rising to 28.5 percent of all judgments, in con- 
trast to the preceding level of 5.5 percent. Further experimentation is needed to 
establish whether the critical subjects were responding to the sheer fact of being 
alone, or to the fact that the partner abandoned them 
LATE ARRIVAL OF A “TRUE PARTNER” The Critical Subject started as a mi- 
nority of 1 in the midst of a unanimous majority. Toward the conclusion of the 
experiment one member of the majority “^oke” away and began announcing 
correct estimates. This procedure, which reverses the order of conditions of the 
preceding experiment, permits the observation of the transition from being alone 
to being a member of a pair against a majority. It is obvious that those critical 
subjects who were independent when alone would continue to bc so when joined 
by a partner. The variation is therefore of significanoc primarily for those subjects 
who yielded during the first phase of the experiment. The appearance of the late 
partner exerts a freeing effect, reducing the level of yielding to 8.7 percent. Those 
who had previously yielded also became markedly more independent, but not 
completely so, continuing (o yield more than previously independent subjects The 
reports of the subjects do not cast much kght ori the factors responsible for the 
result. It is our impression that some subjects, having once committed themselves 
to yielding, find it difficult to change their dircaion completely. To do so is tanta- 
mount to a public admission that they had not acted rightly. They therefore follow 
to an extent the precarious course they had chosen in order to maintain an 
outward semblance of consistency and conyiction. 

THE PRESENCE OF A “coupHUMiSE PARTNER*’ The majority was consistently 
extremist, always matching the standard with the most unequal line. One in- 
structed subject (who, as in the other variations, preceded the critical subject) also 
responded incorrectly, but his estimates were always intermediate between the 
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truth and the majority position. The critical subject therefore faced an extremist 
majority whose unanimity was broken by one more moderately erring person. 
Under these conditions the frequency trf errors was reduced but not significantly. 
However, the lack of unanimity determined in a strikingly consistent way the di- 
rcciton of the errors. The preponderance of the errors, 75.7 percent of the total, 
was moderate, whereas in a parallel expenment in which the majority was unani* 
mously extremist (i.e., with the “compromise” partner excluded), the incidence of 
moderate errors was 42 percent of the total. As might be expected, in a unani- 
mously moderate majority, the errors of the critical subjects were without ex- 
ception moderate. 

The Role of Majority Size 

To gain further understanding of the majority effect, we varied the size of the 
majority in several different variations. The majorities, which were in each case 
unanimous, consisted of 2, 3, 4, 8, and tO-I$ persons, respectively, fn addition, 
we studied the limiting case in which the critical subject was opposed by one in- 
smined subject. Table 2 contains the mean and the range of errors under each 
condition. 

With the opposiiloa reduced to I , the majority effect ail but disappeared. Wlien 
the opposition proceeded from a group of 2, it produced a measurable though 
small distortion, the errors being 12.8 percent of the total number of estimates. 
The effect appeared in full force with a majority of 3. Larger majorities did not 
produce effects greater than a majority of 3. 

The effect of a majority is often silent, revealing Sntle of its operation to the 
subject, and often hiding it from the experimenter. To examine the range of effects 
it is capable of inducing, derisive variations of conditions are necessary. An indi- 
cation of one effect is furnished by the following variation in which the conditions 
of the basic experiment were simply reversed. Here the majority, consisting of a 
group of 16, was naive; in the midst of it we placed a single individual who respond- 
ed wTongly according to instructions. Under these conditions the members of 

TABLE 2 ERRORS OF CRITICAL SUBJECTS WITH UNANIMOUS 
MAJORtTIES Of DIFFERENT SIZE 


Size of 

Majority Control t 2 3 4 8 10-15 


N 37 

of errors 008 

Range of errors 0-2 
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tlic naive nujdrii) tradnl lo >(tr tunc diurntrr miiIi jinuvoiteni (ainui;i<»it 
laughter spread thr(>u(;li (he griiu)> ai the droll tnim>iii> (i I ()( sigiiitKariie ii ilie 
fail tlut the mcntlx-is laiLrtl awatmes* ilui i}ie> drew thrir ttrength from ihe 
rnajurit), arvd that their rraitioni would (lunge radirali) if (hrv (ami live div 
senter individually 'I hese idnervaiiuiii drnuinurair (hr rule uf umal tup|Mi(t at * 
soune uf power aivJ viahilit). in (untravi l» the pinediiig invexigaiioni whiih 
stressed the cireils of sotial op{K>Siti«>ii llotli asjietls riuiil lie rsplusllv luniidetrd 
in a uniHed forniulation J (he elTetts ct group (undiliuns «n ilie forniaiiun and 
change (ifjudgniriiis 

Th« iot« ol th* fttimulut-ftituaiion 

It is oliviously not (vossilde (u duottr ilic lyualily and luurse U (lie group forirs 
vvhich .Ml upon the individual frum die '|>rtil>r stiiiiiilus'dindilioni (M neiessitv 
the siruiture of the situation mohlt (lie group fotirs and drirrniinrs their direction 
as well as their strength Indeed, tint wat llie reason that wc inok p.iins in the 
investigations dcscrilied aliuve (i> (enter ilie issue Ivivirrn the individual and die 
group around an elemenury ciulier of fad And tlieie can lie no UuuU ituii (lie 
resulting reactions svere directly a funition U the (oniraditiinn t’ciwren the ut» 
sened relations and the m-ijoriiy position fliese grnrral rontideraiions are sullf 
cient to establish the need to vary the stimulusMonditions and In ulnrrvr their 
effect on the resulting group fortes 

Accordingly s<e have studied theelfccl of tmtrasing and decreasing the discrej^ 
ancy between the correct telaiiott and ilie pusiiiun U ilie majuriiy, going >«>und 
the tsasic experiment which contained dis«Tq>annn of a rebiively moderate order 
Our technique permits the easy variation of (hit lartnr. since we can vary at will 
the deviation of the majorily fcom ihe (urred relation At this point we can only 
summarize the trend of the results which is entirely clear I he degree of independ* 
ence increases with the distance of the nujoriiy from rorredncsi. However, even 
glaring disaepancies (of the order of >-6') did not pruduie indqicndcnce in all 
Wliile independence increases with the magnitude of luniradictiun, a certain priw 
pwtion of individuals continues lo yield under extreme conditions. 

We have also varied lystensaiicaily the structural clarity of the task, employing 
judgments based on mental standards. In agreement with other investigators, we 
find that the majorily effect grows stronger as the situation diminishes in clarity 
Concurrently, however, the disturbance <d the subjecii and the lonllict-quality of 
the situation dcaease markedly. We consider it d significance that the majority 
achieves ils most pronounced effect when it acts most painlessly. 

SUMMARY Wc have investigated the elTccts upon individu* 
als of majorily opinions when the latter 
were seen to be in a direction contrary to fact. Uy means of .v simple technique wc 
produced a radical divergence bctvvccn a majority and a minority, and observed 
the ways in which individuals coped with the resulting difficulty. Despite the 
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stress of (he gi^en conditions, a substantial proportion of individuals retained (heir 
independence throughout. At the same time a substantial minority yielded, modi- 
fying their judgments in accordance with the majority. Independence and yielding 
arc a joint function of the following major factors: (1) The character of the stimu- 
lus situation. Variations in structural clarity have a decisive effect: with dimin- 
ishing clarity of the stimulus-conditions the majority effect increases. (2) The 
character of the group forces Individuals arc highly sensitive to the structural 
qualities of group opposition. In particular, we demonstrated the great importance 
of the factor of unanimity Also, the majority effect is a function of the size of 
group opposition. (3) The character of ihe individual. There were wide and, 
indeed, striking differences among individuals within ihe same experimental 
situation. 


10.3 A STUDY OF NORMATIVE AND 

INFORMATIONAL SOCIAL INFLUENCES 
UPON INDIVIDUAL JUDGMENT* 
^fortotj "DeuficI; and TInroU B. Qerard 


By now, many experimental studies (eg., Asch, 1951, Bovard, 1951; Shenf, 
1935) have demonstrated (hat individual psychological processes are subject to 
social influences. Most investigators, however, have not distinguished among dif- 
ferent kinds of social influences; rather, they have carelessly used the term 
“group” influence to charaaerizc (he impact of many different kinds of social 
factors. In fact, a review of the major experiments m this area — eg., those by 
Sherif (1935), Asch (1951), Bovard (1951) — would indicate that the subjects (^s) 
in these experiments as (hey made their judgments were not functioning as 
members of a group in any simple or obvious manner. The S, in the usual ex- 
periment in this area, made perceptual judgments in the physical presence of 
others after hearing their judgments. Typically, the 5 was not given experimental 
instructions which made him feel that he was a member of a group faced with a 
common task requiring cooperative effort for its most effectiie solution. If “group” 
jjiflueuces were a! work in the faregcai^ aptrinients, they were subtly and indj- 
realy created rather than purposefully created by the experimenter. 


'From Morton Ucutsrh and Harold S Gerard. “A Study oT Normaiue and Inrurmaiiunal .Soiial 
Influences L'pon Individual Judgment.'* yonrno/ of Abnornai and Socraf Psychotoq',, 51, 1^53, pp. 
629-636. 1 h/s researLh was eonduried under a gram Jrm iJie Otiice of Nava] Resea/ih. Coni/arr 
No NONR285{10) 
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HYPOTHESES The purpose of this paper is to consider two 
types of soaal influence, “normative” and 
“informational,” which we believe were operative in the experiments mentioned 
above, and to report the results of an experiment bearing upon hypotheses that are 
particularly relevant to the former influence. We shall define a normative social 
injiuence as an influence to conform with the positive expectations^ of another.’ 
An informational social influence may be defined as an influence to accept infor- 
mation obtained from another as evidence about reality. Commonly these two 
types of influence are found together. However, it is possible to conform behavioral- 
ly with the expectations of others and say things which one disbelieves but 
which agree with the beliefs of others Also, it is possible chat one will accept an 
opponent’s beliefs as evidence about reality even though one has no motivation to 
agree with him, per se. 

Our hypotheses are particularly relevant to normative social influence upon 
individual ludgement. We shall not elaborate the theoretical rationales for the 
hypotheses, since they are for the most part obvious and they follow from other 
theoretical nrifings (eg., Deuisch, 1949, Festinger, J9S0) 
tiypOTiibsis I Normative social influence upon individual judgments will be 
greater among individuals forming a group than among an aggregation of individu- 
als who do not compose a group.* 

That is, even when susceptibility to informational social influence is equated, 
we would predict that the greater susceptibility to normative social influence 
among group members would be reflected in the greater group influence upon in- 
dividual judgment. This is not to say that individuals, even when they are not 
group members, may not have some motivation to conform to the expectations of 
others — e.g , so as to ingratiate themselves or so as to avoid ridicule 

HYPOTHESIS II Normative social influence upon individual judgment will be 
reduced when the Individual perceives that his Judgment cannot be identified or. 


pnsitiv* cxpciuiionj wt mean ta rtfcf lo ihose expecuiioni whose fulfillment by another leads 
(u or reinforces pnuuve rather than negative feeling, and whose nonfulfillment leads to the (>pposiie. 
10 alienation rather than suUdarU), confomuir lo negalwe expeelatitins. on the other hand, le.ids to 
or rein(i«-tes negawc rather than positivr feriings 

’The lerm amuhrr is being used iiHlusivtIy lo refer to “another person.*’ lo a “gmup." or lo one's 
Thus, a norcnatise sotial influenre can mull from the expcclalions of oneself, or of a group, 
or of another person. 

‘Generally one would also expect Ihai group members wuuM be mure likely lo take the judgments of 
rtliff group mcmhers .is iruslwcirihy evidence for forming judgmenli about re.ihly and, bcnce. they 
wiHild be mere susirptible (o Informational social mnumce than would nongroup nienibers Ihe 
greater tnisiworihinexs usually rtfirtts more cxpenence c/ the reliability of the judgments of other 
mcmliers and more confidence in the benevolcnec of their motivations However, when group 
members have had no price experirntc lognhcr and when it is apparent in both the group and 

norgruup ciiualions that the iillicrs are motivated ami to a position to report correct judgments. 

Iliere « no reaum to expert diflerrmial suscrpltlnbljr lo informational wKial influence among group 
and nungroup memters 
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more generally, ^vhen the individual percdx'cs no pressure to conform directed at 
him from others. 

HYPOTHESIS 111 Normative social influence to conform to one’s own judgment 
will reduce the impact of the normative social influence to conform to the 
judgment of others. 

HYPOTHESIS IV Normative sonal influence to conform to one's own Judgment 
from another as well as from oneself will be stronger than normative social in- 
fluence from oneself. 

Normative social influence from oneself to conform to one's ownjudgment may 
be thought of as an internalized social process in which the indiv idual holds expec- 
tations with regard to his own behavior; conforming to positive self-expectations 
leads to feelings of self-esteem or self-approval while nonconformity leads to 
feelings of anxiety or guilt. In general, one would cxpen that the strength of these 
internalized self-expectations would reflect the individual’s prior experiences with 
them as sources of need satisfaction — e.g., by conforming to his own judgments or 
by self-reliance he has won approval from such signifleant others as his parents. 
As H)pothesi$ fV indicates, we believe that contemporaneous sodal pressure to 
conform to one’s own judgment may supplement, and perhaps be even stronger 
than, the individual’s internalized pressure to conform to his ownjudgment. . . . 

HYPOTHESIS V The more uncertain the individual is about the correctness of 
his judgment, the more likely he is to be susceptible to both normative and infor- 
mational social influences in making his judgmenc . . . 

METHOD 

SUBJECTS One hundred and one college students from psychology courses at 
New York University were employed as 5s. The study was defined for the 5s as an 
experimental study of perception. 

PROCEDURE We employed the experimental situation developed by Asch 
(1931) with certain modifications and variations which are specified below. For 
detailed description of the procedures utilized by Asch and replicated in this ex- 
periment, Asch's publication should be consulted. The basic features of the Asch 
situation are: (o) the 5s are instructed that they are participating in a perceptual 
expenment, wherein they have to match accurately the length of a given line with 
one of three lines; (b) correct judgments are easy to make; (c) in each experi- 
mental session there is only one naii’e S, the other participants, while ostensibly 
5s, arc in fact “stooges” who carry out the experimenter’s instructions; (d) each 
participant (i e., the naive 5 and the stooges) has to indicate hisjudgmcnts pub- 
Lcly; (e) on 12 of the 18 perceptual Judgments the stooges announce v^Tong and 
unanimous judgments, the errors of the stooges are large and clearly in error; (/) 
the naive 5 and the stooges are in a face-to-face relationship and have been previ- 
ously acquainted with one another.* 


’Inspcmon cl ihe .VsUi siiuauan would suggest that lofwnuiional social influence would be stronglr 
cficraiive .Vs Asch hasput il (193Z,p 461). 
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To tesc the hypotheses set forth m the forgoing section, the following experi- 
mental variations upon Asch’s situation were employeii. 

1. THE FACE-TO-FACE SITUATION This was an cxaci replication of Asch’s situa- 
tion except for the following minor modifications (a) Only three stooges, rather 
than eight, were employed;** (6) the 5 and the stooges were unacquainted prior to 
the experiment; and (e) two senes of 18 jui^mcnts were employed In one series 
(the visual series), the lines were physically present when the S and the stooges 
announced their judgments, in the other series (the memory series), the lines were 
removed before any one announced his judgment. In the memory scries, approxi- 
mately three seconds after the lines were removed the first stooge was asked to 
announce his judgment. The sequences of visual and memory scries were alter- 
nated so that approximately half the Si had the memory series first and half had 
the visual series first 

2. THE ANONVMOUS SITUATION This Situation was identical with the face-to- 
face situation except for the following differences (c) Instead of sitting in the 
visual presence of each other, the Si were separated by partitions which prevented 
them from talking to each other or seeing one another, (0) Instead of announcing 
their judgments by voice, the Si indicated their judgments by pressing a button, 
(e) No stooges were employed Each S was led to believe he was Subject No 3, 
and the others were No. 1, No. 2, and No. 4. He was told that when the expert- 
menter called out “Subject No. 3“ he was to indicate his judgment by pressing one 
of three buttons (A, B, or C) which corresponded to what he thought the correct 
line was. When an S pressed a given button, a corresponding bulb la on his own 
panel and on a hidden master panel. Presumably the appropriate bulb also lit on 
the panels of each of the other Si, but, in fact, the bulbs on any 5"s panel were not 
conneiicd to the buttons of the other Si. When the experimenter called for the 
judgments of Subject No. 1, of Subject No. 2, and of Subject No 4, a concealed 
accomplice manipulated master switches which lit bulbs on each of the S’i panels 


T lx Hitijcii knowi ihM Ihc »»ue is one U fact, (b) that a currcti result is possible, (c) that 
(inly one result is curreet, (d> ilui ihe Mbees and he are oriented to and repnrling about ihe same 

objcdively given relaiions, (c> that the group is in unaniomus oppuiilion at irnam pnmis uilh 

He (uriher, pcrseivn that ihe others arc moiiraicd so report a correct [udgmcnl In such a situation, 

the subject's accumulaied pasi rsperimce would lead hun (o expect Ihul lie roulcl rely on ihe |udg. 

menu U others, especially if they all agreed . , Thu u a strong in/ormauonal social mnueme and 
one wnuld expect il lo be overriding rxetpl (or the fact (hat the subject receives information from 
a source whith he also feels lo l< completely truMwonhy — le. from his own pe'ccpiu.il apparuius 
The Subject is placed in strong crmflicl beeausc the evidences from two sources J irustivorihy mfnr- 
maiiiia are in oppusiuon 

?rr (Ae .-ts A siruaiiun. ir is appareni lAaX, in arfifilsan la inturmalinnaf six laf tniTtieme. norm.invr 
vaial inltuence it bVely lo lx nprrasii^ The naive A is in a ratc-lo-face siiuviiun with acejuam- 
tames and he may l< mc.iiialrd to confrum lo their judgnieuls in order to avoid Ixing ridiculed, or 
Ixin^ negaiiicly rvalu.ilrd, ne even pouitdy out of a senvcc/obligalioii 
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that corresponded to Judgments presumably being made by these respective 5s. 
Subjects No. 1, No. 2, and No. 4 were, in effect, “electrical stooges” whosejudg- 
menis were indicated on the panels of the four naive S% (all of whom were Sulycct 
No. 3) by an accomplice of the experimenter who manipulated master switches 
controlling the lights on the panels of the naive 5s. The pattern of judgments fol- 
lowed by the “electrical stooges” was the same as that followed by the “live 
stooges" in the face-to-face situation {d) la providing raiionah for being labeled 
Subject No. 3 for each of the naive 5s, we explained that due to the complicated 
wiring setup, the 5*5 number had no relation to his seating position. . . . 

3. THE CROUP SITUATION This Situation was identical to the anonymous situa- 
tion except that the subjects were insirucicd as follows: 

This group is one of 20 similar groups who arc partiapating in this experiment. 
We want to sec how accurately you can make Judgments. Wc are going to give 
a reward (a the five best groups — the five groups that make the fewest errors on 
the scries of judgments that you are given. The reward will be a pair of tickets 
to a Broadway play of your own choosing for each member of the winning 
group. An error will be counted any lime one of you makes an incorrect 
judgment. That is, on any given card the group can make as many as four 
errors if you each judge incorrectly or you can make no errors if you each judge 
correctly. The five groups that make the best scores will be rewarded. 

4. TUB SELF-COMMITMENT VARIATION This variation was employed in both 
the face-to-face and anonymous situations. In it, each 5 was given a sheet of paper 
on which to write down his judgment before he was exposed to the judgments of 
the others. He was told not to sign the sheet of paper and that it would not be 
collected at the end of the experiment. iVtcr the fii^t series of 18 judgments, the 5s 
threw away their sheets. The 5s did not erase their recorded judgments after each 
trial as they did in the Afagic Pad self-commitment variation. 

4A. the viacic pad self-commitment VARIATION This variation was em- 
ployed in the anonymous situation. In it, each 5 was given a Magic Writing Pad 
on which to write down hisjudgmeni before he was exposed to the judgments of 
the others. After each 5 had been exposed to the judgment of the others and had 
indicated his own judgment, he erased his judgment on the Magic Writing Pad by 
lifting up the plastic covering. It was made convmdngly clear to the 5 that only he 
would ever know what he had written down on the pad. 

5. THE puBuc COMMITMENT VARiATios This variation was employed in both 
the face-to-face situation and in ihc anonymous situation. In it, ihe 5s followed the 
same procedure as in the self-commitment variation except that they wrote doivn 
their initial judgments on sheets of paper which they signed and which they knew 
were to be handed to the experimenter after each senes of 18 Judgments. 

RESULTS The primary data used in the analysis of the 
results are the errors made by the 5s which 
were in the direction of the errors loade by the stot^es. . . . 
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UHPOTiiEsis 1 . . The data provide strong support for the prediction that the 

normative social influence upon individual judgments will be greater among indi- 
viduals forming a group than among individuals who do not compose a group. 
The average member of the group made more than twice as many errors as the 
comparable individual who did not partiapate m the task as a member of a 
group 

HYPOTHESIS n To test the second hypothesis, it is necessary to compare the 
data from the face-to-face and anonymous situations among the individuals who 
were otherwise exposed to similar experimental treatments . If is apparent that 
there was less social influence upon individual judgment in the anonymous as 

compared with the face-io-face situation lT|he differences between the face- 

to-face and the anonymous situations are most strongly brought out when there is 
no commitment. Similarly, if wc compare the anonymous and face-to-face situa- 
tions, employing the memory rather than the visual series, the effect of the nor- 
mative influence upon Judgments in the face-to-face situation is increased 
somewhat, but not significantly. That is, as wc eliminate counternormative influ- 
ences (i.< , the "commitment”) and as wc weaken reality restraints (i.r , employ 
the “memory” rather than “visual” series), the normative influences in the face- 
to-face situation operate more freely. ■ ■ 

HYPOTHESES III AND IV . ■ .The public and the self-commitment variations 
markedly reduce the socially influenced errors in both the face-to-face and anony- 
mous situations. In other words, the data provide strong support for Hypothesis 
HI which asserts that normative social influence to conform to one's own 
judgment will reduce the impact of the normative influence to conform to the 
judgment of others. 

The data with regard to the influence of self-commitment are ambiguous m 
implication since the results of the two self-commitment variations — i.e , the 
"Magic Pad self-commitment” and the “seir-cwnmitmeni"— arc not the same 
The first selT-commiimcnt variation produced results which arc essentially the 
same as the public commitment variation, markedly reducing socially influenced 
errors. The Magic Pad scir-commiimcnt variation produced results which were 
different from the no commiimcnl variation, reducing the errors to an extent 
which is statistically Significantt however, unlike the first self-commitment varia- 
tion, the Magic Pad self-commilincnt was significantly less effective than the 
public commitment in reducing socially influenced errors. 

Our hunch is that the Ss in the first scIT-coinmitmeni variation perceived the 
commitment situation as though it were a public commitment and that this is the 
explanation of the lack of difTercnccs between these two variations. That is, 
wniing their judgments indelibly supponed the belief that "others can sec what I 
have written," The is in the Ma^c Pad self-commitmeni variation, on the other 
hand, were literally wiping their initial judgments away in such a manner that 
they would be inaccessible Co anyone. Hence, in the .Magic Pad variation, the nor- 
maiUe influences to conform to one's own judgment had to be sustained by the S 
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himscif. Normaiivc influencts from the S'i self (to be, in a sense, true to himseU) 
were undoubtedly also operating in the nonconunitment variation. What the 
Magic Pad did was to present the ^ from distorting his recollection of his indc> 
pendent judgment after being exposed to the judgments of the others. Further, 
there is a theoretical basis for assuming that the commitment to a judgment or 
decision is increased following the occurrence of behavior based upon it. Hence, 
the behavior of writing one’s judgment down on the Magic Pad makes the original 
decision less tentatite and less subject to change. Hmvever, it is apparent that this 
internally sustained influence to conform with one’s own judgment was not as 
strong as the combination of external and self-motivated influences. These results 
support our fourth hypothesis. 

HYPOTHESIS V . . .[Tlhc ^s were less influenced by the judgments of others 
when the Judgments were made on a visual rather than on a memory basis. It is 
also evident . . . that the differences between the visual and memory series were 
reduced or disappeared when the Ss wrote down their initial, independent judg- 
ments. These results support our flfih hypothesis which asserts that the more uit’ 
certain the individual is about the correctness of his judgment, the more likely he 
is to be susaptible to social influences in making his judgment. . . . 

Being exposed first to the memory series rather than the visual series had the 
effect of making the S% more susceptible to social influence upon their judgments 
throughout both series of judgments. In other words, an S was more likely to 
make socially influenced errors on the memory series and, having allowed himself 
to be influenced by the others on this flru series of judgments, he was more likely 
to be influenced on the visual series than if he had not previously participated in 
the memory series. It is as though once having given in to the social influence (and 
it is carier to give in when one is less certain aboui one’s judgment), the S is more 
susceptible to further social influences. 

DISCUSSION A central thesis of this experiment has been 
that prior experiments which have been con- 
cerned with “group” influence upon individual judgment have, in fact, only inci- 
dentally been concerned with the type of social influence most spcaflcally asso- 
ciated with groups, namely “norinative social influence.” Our results indicate 
that, even when normative social influence in the direction d an incorrea 
judgment is largely removed (as in the anonymous situation), more errors arc 
made by our Ss than by a control group of 5s making their judgments when 
alone.’ It seems reasonable to conclude that the S, even if not normatively influ- 
enced, may be influenced by the others in the sense that the judgments of others 
arc taken to be a more or less trustworthy source of information about the ob- 
jective reality with which he and the others are confronted. 


'Asch (t9s2) trports ilui his control group of & mule an avtrage of considerably less than one error 
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It is not surprising that the judgments of others (particularly when they are 
perceived to be motivated and competent to judge accurately) should be taken as 
evidence to be weighed in coming to one’s own judgment From birth on, we learn 
that the perceptions and judgments of others are frequently reliable sources of evi- 
dence about reality. Hence, it is to be expected that if the perceptions by two or 
more people of the same objective situation are discrepant, each will tend to re- 
examine his own view and that of the others to sec if they can be reconciled This 
process of mutual influence docs not necessarily indicate the operation of nor- 
mative social influence as distinct from informational social influence. Essentially 
the same process (except that the influence is likely to be unilateral) can go on in 
interaction with a measuring or computing machine For example, suppose one 
were to judge which of two lines is longer (as in the Muller-Lyer illusion) and 
then were given information that a measuring instrument (which past experience 
had led one to believe was infallible) came up with a dilTerent answer, certainly 
one might be influenced by this information This influence could hardly be called 
a normative influence except in the most indirect sense. 

While the results of prior experiments of “group” influence upon perception 
can be largely explained in terms of nonnormaiive social influence, there is little 
doubt that normative influences were mcidenially operative However, these were 
the casual normative influences which can not be compleiely eliminated from any 
human situation, rather than normative influences deriving from specifle group 
membership. Our experimental results indicate that when a group situation is 
created, even when the group situation is as trivial and artificial as it was in our 
groups, the normative social influences are grossly increased, producing consid- 
erably more errors in individual judgment 
The implications of (he foregoing result arc not particularly optimistic for those 
who place a high value on the ability of an individual to resist group pressures 
which run counter to his individual judgment. In the experimental situation we 
employed, (he S, by allowing himself lo be influenced by the others, in eflcct ac- 
quiesced in (he distortion of his judgment and denied the authenticity of his own 
immediate experience. The strength of the normative social influences that were 
generated in the course of our experiment was small, had it been stronger, one 
would have expected even more distortion and submission. 

Our Findings, with regard to (he commitment variations, do, however, suggest 
that normative social Influences can be utilized to buttress as well as to undermine 
individual integrity. In other words, normative social influence can be exerted to 
help make an individual be an individual and not merely a mirror or puppet of the 
group. Groups can demand of iheir members that they have self-respect, that they 
value ihcir own experience, that they be capable of acting without slavish regard 
for popularity. Unless groups entourage their mcmWrs to express their ow n, inde- 
pendent judgments, group consensus is likely lo be an empty achievement. Group 
process which rests on the distortion of individual experience undermines its own 
potential for creativity and productiveness 
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AND CONCLUSIONS 


Employing modifications of the Asch situation, 
an experiment was carried out to lest hy- 
potheses concerning the effects normative 
and informational social influences upon individual judgment. The hypotheses re- 
ceived strong support from the expcrimenial dau. 

In discussion of our results, the thesis Vvas advanced that prior studies of 
“group” influence upon individual judgment were only incidentally studies of the 
type of social influence most specifically associated with groups — i.e., of normative 
social influence. The role of normative social influence in buttressing as well as 
undermining indiv idual experience was considered. 
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10.4 fNTROOUCTfON 

The next sefeaion focuses on the effects of belonging to a group for the atti- 
tudes of group members toward other individuats not in their group The results of 
the author’s imaginative experiment with adotescent boys demonstrate the signifi- 
cance of a group's goals for the attitudes and behavior of its members Specifically, 
this study reveals, first the effects of the relationship between the goafs of two 
different groups (in this case whether achievernent of the goals implies competition 
Of cooperation between the groups) on the natme of the interaction among the 
groups' members. Secondly, the results show the effect that the content of inter- 
groop interaction in turn has upon the aaitucfes of the interacfihg individuals 
toward each other. Thus this selection again emphasizes both the importance of 
group membership for individual attitudes and. more gerwralfy. the cnaior role 
played by the structure of a social situation in shaping the reactions of individuals. 

The relevance of findings about irtiergroup relations is so evident and general 
that it seems almost unnecessary to call attention to them. Thus they readily 
suggest applications to a variety of social issues — prejudice, race relations, labor- 
management conflicts, and even iniecnattonal relations. For the guidance personnel 
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wcxker concerned with children and youth in educational sellings, which ohen in- 
volve attempting to get groups to work together, there are similarly extensive impli- 
cations, 01 particular signihcance ts oho oi the major hndings of this study namely, 
the important role played by superordinate goals shared by groups, in iranstormmg 
conflict into cooperation. The importance of groups and of group membership was 
dealt with in earlier chapters m relatiort to such varied topics, among others as the 
role of peer groups in development, the cottserjuences of organuaiionat mem- 
bership (or behavior, and the signihcance of social class and other subcultural 
groupings for individual values The findings of the study reported here add further 
insight into these issues, showing the important effects of group membership on 
the manner in which individuals relate to the rest of their environment 

Even more specifically, it seems relevant to consider the relationships between 
such groups as students and faculty, or students and the administration, or faculty 
and the guidance staff, or children and adults generally, from the perspective pro- 
vided by the ensuing selection Do students and teachers, for example, perceive 
themselves as pursuing common or contrary goals? What are the implications for 
the educational process of the different types of interaction and interpersonal atti- 
tudes that these two forms of perception foster? What about faculty members and 
guidance counselors? Oo they perceive thee goals as competitive or cooperative? 
What are the consequences of these views for the pressures that each group exerts 
on students? 


10.4 INTERGROUP CONFLICT AND 
COOPERATION* 

Muzajer Sberij, ct al. 


APPROACH. HYPOTHESES. The focal concern of this study is inlcrgroup 
AND GENERAL DESIGN “ E.pEnmml m soa.l ps,- 

choiogy. It undertakes to trace over a time 
OF THE STUDY period ihe formation and functioning of nega- 
tive and positive attitudes of members of one 
group toward another group and its members as a consequence of experimentally 
introduced situations. Therefore, the main hypr^heses relate to altitudinal and 


‘■from Muialtr Vntril, O ttarirty. B JaeV tvhne, Willixm R Hixd, and Carolyn \V. Shcrif, 
JnltrgToup Conflict and Cooptrafion ike Rabben Cave Exprtimenl. Norman, Okla.. Inslilule of 
Group Rtlaiions, The Uroversiiy of Oklahoma, 1*61, pp 27-31, 151-153, 158-161, 164-107, 
170-179, 182-183 

■This chapicr i» an outline of llie rtudy pepared and dutnbuled prior lo the experimenc m mimeo- 
graphed form to staff members of iheuiidyand a number of eoUeagues interested in this problem area 
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behavioral trends predicted as a result of controlled alterations of the conditions in 
which expcrimcntalJ)’ formed in'groups iateraa 
The general trend of findings from the sodolt^y of small in-groups and their 
intergroup relations and relcvent finder^ from the work of experimental psycholo- 
gists led us to the experimental study of the problem of intergroup relations in 
successive stages. In the present undertaking {Summer, 1 95-1) if will be carried out 
in three successive stages. The main features rf these three successive stages arc 
the following: 

STAGE I Experimental production of in-groups with a hierarchical structure 
and set of norms (intragroup relations). In line with our 1949 and 1953 studies, 
this will be done, not through discussion methods or through lecture or exhor- 
tation by resource persons or experts, but through the introduction of goals which 
arise as integral parts m the situations, which have common appeal value, and 
uihick necessitate facing a common problem, discussion, planning and execution m 
a mutually cooperative way. 

STAGE 2 Bringing the two experimentally formed groups into functional rela< 
lions in situations in which the groups find themseUes in compeu’tion for given 
goals and in conditions which imply some frustration in relation to one another 
(fntergroup tension). 

STAGE 3 Introduction of goals which cannot be easily ignored by members of 
(he two antagonistic groups, but the attainment of which is beyond the resources 
and efforts of one group alone. Such goals will be referred to as superordmate 
goals throughout this report. Superordinate goals are to be introduced with the 
aim of studying the reduction of intergroup tension in order to derive realistic 
leads for the integration of hostile groups. Considerations which led to the se- 
lection of this approach rather than other possible altmiativcs (such as a common 
enemy, leadership technique, or discussion techniques) arc stated briefly in the 
discussion of Stage 3 [on page 542ffl * 

It should be emphasized at the outset that individuals brought into an experi- 
mental situation to function as small groups are already members of actual groups 
in their social settings and thus have internalized values or norms (i e., attitudes) 
which are necessarily brought to the situation. With this consideration in mind 
and in order to give greater weight to experimentally introduced factors in the 
situation, a special effort will be made in this study not to appeal to internalized 
values or to prestige symbols coming from the larger setting in the formation and 
change of positive or negative attitudes in relation to cespective in-groups and out- 
groups. 

ihroushoui the country Since this paper gave ibe high points of the theoretics! rationale and the 
blueprint to guide the actuaC eieperimenl. il is presenieif hen tn substanlially the same form, in- 
cluding the use of the future tense m referring i« various procedures 

’ [In the excerpts selected for the present roluine, die detailed discussions of Stage 1 and Stage 2 will 
he deleted as less imponant to the purpose of ihu book than Suge 3, Eds] 
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(Tlhc conception of the present study differs mark«Jly from existing theories 
vihich posit one factor or a few factors as sole or primar)- detemunanu of the 
course of intergroup relations. (1) Inhtient superiority or inferiority « 
groups, <2) national character (‘’warULe people." "peaceful people ). (3) de^ 
seated innate instinas of aggression or destruction. (4) frustrations suffered indi- 
vidually, (5) direct economic gain. (6) the character of leader^p— ^e sanously 
advanced as sole or primary determinants of intergroup relauons. Each of these 

theories still has its strong supporters . . . , 

One primary- point of departure in our approach. . .is the principle that varioi^ 
factors arc functionally interrelated. In this respect the present approa^ is 
opposed to theories which make this or that factor sovereign in its own ng t, it 
attempu rather to ascettain the relative weights of all the possible factors that may 


be operative at the time. • 

The functional rclatedncss of various faaors leads us to the cardinal psjchologi- 

cal prindole erf our whole plan of study: . - r 

the »udy of (ioteti- and intet-) group relation, the relau.e eontr.buuon of 
gitett external stitnulos factor, and internal factor, penanting » partin^ong tn- 
dWduaU (hunger, sex, status desire, complexes, etc.) have to bc^a1)2cd wihin 
the framework of the on-going interaction process among the members m 

’“Thereladie conu-tbution of at. external sumulus fanor. 
or other mtemal faaor., cannot be .iftiply extrapolated rom tn ivr ^ 

to interaction situation.. Interaction proeeoe. are no. rotd., 
motites, or a.Utude. the individual br.np into the situation operate aa deflected. 


moddied, and, a. .inter, nansfonned in die ““f. 'J’' 

indniduals (who stand or come to surnd in time in dtfin.ie role relation, towmd 

°'The°‘ippLuo„ of this cardinal principle to .he study of group rela.iot^i. 
derived from more basic finding, in dte field rf judgment and Prr^Pfi""- 
judgment of a given v, eight is no. determined nJely by ... absolute value, but aim, 
mMa limtu, ^ it. relative pos.tion in dm scale of which tt .. a put tmd bj Ac 
presence or abmnee of other tumdonally .ela.«l anrhonng s.tmuh “■‘I' 
widuu and widtou. die scale. Ulrewise placemen, of atu.udmal , term on a wale 
w,d. eategorie. .peeified by the experimen.er or w.th ca.rgone. 'kosen Jy .he 
subject is deteraJ^ no. only by whatever mnimac value these 
when comadered singly, but also by dvdr relation to one another and ihe.r relation 

lo ihe Stand that ihc Individual has taken on the issue. ... h*. 

Following the implieauon. of .hi. general p.jeholog.eal ^ 

plaudble m state dva. behavior revealing d.smim.naUons, 

of ind.vddoal! participadng in the interaclon procea a. group memto .mil 
determined no. only by w hates er ntoti.afional component, and pei^nahl, eham^ 
teristie. each memir bring, wid, him. not only by the P^P”™" 
diuon. specified in an unrelated way, bo. a. ttvflueneed, modtfirf, and e e„ 
trom/.Jed in.erdependently by these smd dm speoal properue, ef dve mteeact.on 
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process, in which a developing or established ttale oj reoproalieK (roles, statuses) 
plays no small part. The developing state of reciprocities between individual 
members can be measured in various differentiated dimensions {e.g . status, popu- 
larity, initiative, etc ) 

In short, one cannot directly extrapolate from the knowledge of stimulus condi- 
tions alone, or motivational components of partiapaung individuals alone, but one 
has to study behavior in the framework of the actual interaction process with its 
developing reciprocities 

Carrying this line of conceptualization to the area of intergroup relations, one 
should start with the recognition that the area of interoclion between groups 
cannot be directly extrapolated from the nature trf relations within groups or 
prevailing practices within them, even though a careful analysis of intragroup re- 
lations is an essential prerequisite m any approach to intergroup relations. Nu- 
merous instances of intergroup relations in which the pattern (positive or negative) 
is different from the pattern prevaiUng wuhm the respective m-groups might be 
mentioned, 

The interaction process between groups and its consequences have to be studied 
in their own right in addition to studying relations prevailing within the m-groups 
in question. . . . 

INTERQROUP RELATIONS: REDUCING FRICTION 
(STAGE 3) 

Approach to reducing rrlcsion 

At this stage of the experiment, the main objeaive of our study could be under- 
taken, namely the reduction of iniergroup friction. There are now two distinct 
groups in an unmistakable state of friction with one another The groups exhibited 
in word and deed repeated hostility toward one another; they standardized unflat- 
tering altitudes and stereotypes toward one another. 

The derogatory attitudes toward one another are not the consequence of pre- 
existing feelings or altitudes which the subjects had when they came to the experi- 
mental site. They arc not the consequence of ethnic, religious, educational, or 
other background differentiation among the subjects. Nor are they the result of 
any extraordinary personal frustration in the particular life histories of the sub- 
jects, or of marked differentiation in physical, intellectual, or other psychological 
abilities or characteristics of the sufgccts. Possible effects of such differences were 
carefully ruled out in the laborious procedures used in subject selection. . . . 

The state of friction was produced systematically through the introduction of 
conditions of rivalry and frustration percaved by the subjects as stemming from 
the other group. By the end of Stage 2, . . .the iniergroup friction w as crystallized 
in some unfavorable stereotypes and in the repeatedly expressed desire to have 
nothing more to do with the other group. To be sure, the words and deeds of 
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hcsuhty, ihc unflattering stereotypes towards the out-group, the self-righteousness 
d the in-group were not expressed with the same determination, the wme vehe- 
mence, the same degree of feeling by any two group members. But, whateter the 
difTcrentiating degree or intensity in the unique personal manifestation of hosuhty, 
the general trend of negative attitude toward the out-group was a common pro^ 
erty of all group members The intei^roup hostility was prevalent despite the 
occurrence of occasional interpersonal rivalry, bickering and friction in t c re a 
lions within each group. Two boys who engaged in some interpci^nal exchange 
of unfavorable reactions toward one another, at a given lime, would join hands a 
few minutes later in a concerted, common front in carrying out e 
iniergroup trend in rebtion to the oui-group. Ii should also rcmem r t a 
the in-group identification and solidarity in in-group and inier^oup relations ex- 
hibited by in-eroup members did not stem from pre-existing intcrperMna k. 
The boys were not even personally acquainted with one another pnor to the 
study. The two in-groups themselves were experimentally produced from 
snatch. ... . , . 

It would h.,c boon a roUu.ol, oasy 0»k .o bring about positive rolauou, w 

bamony between groups right after the formation of the two in-group . 

erately postponed this positive step in iniergroup relauons until “f'" 
pleasant task of produdng a stale of Irielion, because she sital issue of ;» 
reUtioni in the presenlwlay svorW is the eeduetion of eaisling iniergroup 

mhe'iilleroaliie of appeal to a common enemy, which was 
OUT 1949 study because of expediency at the lime, was nol used The umfieal.on of 
groups against a “common enemy” necessarily impbes s.i ening 

“"^e aliernarive of redudog tension b, disintesealing she 
through desfeet which make mdi.idoal "shioing’ and rivalry supreme svilhout 
conmm foe rhe other rellusv was rejeCed. By following such “ ‘■PP™*’ 
would be destroying ihe property of intergroop refations whrch makes stuoy so 
crucial today, namely, the relations between group units. 

Lrkewise, she al.Lau.e which emph^iee, exelu.rvely she role ” 

change misses the mark, because she elfectiveness of leaders esen ‘h“Sh 
is no? unlimued. Le.der. are no, immune m infiuenm. comrng com th”*" 
Sle, once a groop trend starts rolling, even though imually the leaders might have 

been largely responsible for stanii^ the trend. r ;m„-evrii,«-intr 

With such Lsiderarion. in mind .e chose She aUemmse of mniducing 
common, superordinate goafs of sufBdcnt appeal mlue. Bui before doing ih.h wc 
studied the possible effect of mere imergmup mntacl situations as e? , 
there are adherenrs of .hi. approach both in academic and praciiiioncr nrek. 

A, ihis point a word of clardicaUon mneerning the mn«p. coniac, w.U be 
helpfol. T^e word ••conrac.” ha. Bchle denosmions which allow i. lo l^ome a 
blanker icrm. I, could be used So refer m any kmd of lo.erperson.l or in.ergroup 
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have to contribute 39 cents toward securing the common goal. The Rattlers asked 
their staff members to contribute so that their total would come to 83 50 McGraw 
and Myers (E’s) told the Eagle staff members that they would have to pay too, 
and gave the reason that the staff would get to see the movie too Both staff 
members agreed to do so. Marlin read the list of contributions from the Rattlers, 
and McGraw those of the Eagles 

It is worth noting that in individual terms this scheme of contribution was not 
equitable. But it was an equitable solution between the two groups The 
cooperation needed to secure the movie was cooperation beluieen groups, and it 
was perceived as such by individual members. Therefore, the solution was seen as 
an equitable one by individual members of both groups. 

At supper there were no objections to eating tc^ether Some scuffling and play 
at sticking chewing gum around occurred between members of the two groups, but 
it involved fewer boys on both sides than were usually involved in such 
encounters. . . 

After supper, “Treasure Island" was shown in the mess hall Five rows of 
benches were placed in the hall with an aisle in between. Both groups were 
waiting to enter, and were told to come in. There was some confusion momen- 
tarily as to where to sit When the milling about stopped, the seating arrangement 
was pretty much along group lines with a few exceptions The boys were absorbed 
in the film, and there was very little conversation . 

|A| serious concern arose for further planning of superordinate goals It became 
evident that in a camp situation like this one, isolated from a city or town and 
from outside inffuenres, the faolitics for daily activities were by this lime ac- 
quiring decidedly routine aspects. Since the subjects had come to know the facili- 
ties afforded by the camp and in the general surroundings, it became increasingly 
difficult to introduce superordinate goals that would arouse high motivational 
appeal but were also inherent in the situations. Therefore, an attempt was made 
during the day to secure additional uansportalion facilities to take both groups Co 
Cedar Lake, which is 60 miles southeast of the camp and affords complete de- 
tachment from the accustomed camp faalitics in many respects. . . 

On arrival at Cedar Lake each group was taken first to a level place over the 
concrete dock by ihe lake. The swimming place was about one-fifih of a mile from 
the main camping area and separated from rt by a linlc valley and trees so that it 
was not visible. NVhcn the Rattlers arrived the Eagles were already in the water 
The Rattlers went in the water also. There was about a half-hour overlap when 
both groups were in the water ic^clhcr. There was some intermingling between 
groups, but most conversation was directed to fellow group members. . . . 

TV'o-oi'WAR AGAINST THE THUCk The Staff member who drove the truck an- 
nounced, so that everyone coutd bear, that he would go down the road a piece to 
get the food. Both groups (about 15 yards apart now) watched with interest as the 
driver got into the truck. The driver struggled and perspired, ihe truck made all 
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sorts of noises, but it just would not start (as planned). The bo>s became more and 
more interested. Several Rattlers suggested. “Let's push it," but the>- abandoned 
the idea because the truck was parked faring uphill. The tug-of-war rope was in 
plain sight of both groups. Mills (R) said, “Lets get our tug-of-war rope an^^ 
hate a tug-of-war against the truck.” Someone said. “Yeah, we tan t push it. 
Sw ifi (R) said, “20 of us can.” Several boj-s agreed loudly with this, .Mills adding, 
“20 us can pull it for sure.” The idea of having a tug-of-war against the truck 

wasrcpcated by several bojs in both groups. .. - 

The line-up pulling on the two ends of the rope was Eagles on one side and 
Rattlers on the other, with the excepuon that Swift (big R) joined the Eagle side 
as anchor-man and Craig (E) was next to Brown (R). the anchor-man on the 
Rattler side. . . 

Tlic firu pull did not "sut." the truck, und it allourd to roll back down 
the hill for another pull. (The truck was. of course in running order, but the 
formantn was completely eonsinciog-) On the second pull, the mem^ of both 
groups were thoroughly in.emuxed on both ropes. Some memto of to.h groups 
began chanting "Hease. hease" in rhythm, something 

during the tug-of-wars in Suge 2. Finally, the truck started, and the toys all 

jumpd and cheered. Allen (R) shouted: "We won the tug-ol-tsar 

truck!" Bryan (E) repeated. "Yeah! We won the lug-ot-war against the truck. 

This cry was echoed with saUsfaction by otheis from both groups. 

Immediately following this success, there was much mierm.nglmg 
friendly talk, and baekslapping. Fonr toys went to the 

for each other; Mills (R). Hill (R), Craig (E). and Bryan (E). Thus the sutrerfuh 
interdependent efforu of both groups in pnBing the track. 

food, had an Immed.a.e effect similar to that of snperori.na.e goab tnnodnrad on 
presious days as the camp-inietrainghng of members ol the two group, and 

friendly interaction between them. ^ 

SEPnnnTE VEnsus inTionntEO meal pnEPAn.rrov The 
food in the truck. While waiting fnr it to amse. the paruapant obseraer of ea* 
group brought up the problem of u heiher his group wanted to alternate "S 

SsU with Ute ler group or prepare dtem separately for d.emsel.ra. In 
Rattler group. Mill, (leader) suggested that the Rattler. pee,«re one mral that 
day and the Lgles Ute other. This was discussed a. some length and agreri upc^o 
by ffte Rattlera There were n. deriuse comment, about the ^gle. dunng to 
discussion, and no objeeffons made u> eaung with them, altough pmr o the tr ^ 
seseral Rattlers had objected to the idea ot ramtng to the utme place the Eagles 

a different turn: At the 


The discussion on this mpic in the Eagle group look a 
outset, Craig and McGraw objected to an alteriatiog araangement m pr^^^ng 
meals, saying they wanted to cook for themselves. Low sUtus Eaglm (Clark, 
Culler, Lane) were in lasor of alternating wnth the Rattlers. After some discussion 
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ihe decision was crystallized by Mason (E leader) who stated his opposition to 
alternating food preparation, and other high status members supported his pos- 
ition, one after another 

These discussions and the decisions reached are particularly enlightening in 
view of what aclualiy took place immediately thereafter The lunch materials had 
been selected so that if the groups deaded to eat separately, they would have to 
divide the ingredients before doing so For example, the main item was an 8 
pound can of uncut luncheon meat These situational factors, including the lo- 
cation of the food, took the upper hand in determining how the meal would be 
prepared. Here curtailment of effort involved in division of the supplies became 
dominant. 

When the truck arrived with the food, both groups rushed from their respectne 
camp areas and started carrying the food to the centrally located picnic table At 
the table, they gathered around discussing across group lines whether they would 
alternate in meal preparation, (he Rattlers favoring it and the Eagles opposing it. 
But in the midst of this discussion, food preparation together actually began 
The first Eagles through the line went to a centrally located picnic shed nearby 
and sal down at the tables The first five or six Rattlers went to tables near their 
own camp area Allen (R) asked a staff member where he should sit, and was told 
10 sil any place he wanted. He then went to ihe shed and sai down with the 
Eaglet. Neither at this time nor later was he criticized for his action After eating, 
Mills (K) and Barton (R) also drifted over to the Eagle table for a short time. 
Shortly both groups w eni to their respective camp areas for a rest period 
After separate rests, the two groups were taken to swim, one shortly after the 
other This lime the Rattlers were in first, but got out of the water on seeing a 
water moccasin darting about. When the Eagles arrived, the Rattlers told them m 
excited tones of a snake moving around in the vicinity, describing it m detail. For 
about 15 minutes, all of the boys stood together at the pier and discussed this 
common threat coming from nature. Then ihcy swam together at another spot for 
a short penod, both groups mixing together in the water. . 

Tilt TRUCK STALLS AtiAts Bcfofc suppcf, thc tfuct going to get food stalled 
again, as planned. This time, discussion was praaically unnecessary. The pattern 
for cooperation was established. The first effort, initiated by Rattlers, was to push 
ihc truck. . .When thc truck roiled into a hanging tree limb, .Mills (R) got the 
lug-of-war rope again The rope was pulled through the bumper, and two 
bunches of boys lined up to pull. However, these two lines on each side were not 
the Eagle and Kaiilcr groups. Members of both groups were thoroughly mixed 
together in the pulling, which was acrompanicd fay contened rhythmic chants of 
“Heave, heave.” 

Again there was pride in ihr joint acuimplishmeiii. TTius the same lool which 
had served first in a compeiitivc situation during group conflict, and which was 
bier used hy one group in ihar efforts to fell a tree, now became ihc standard 
means fur interdependent clforis by both groups toward a common, supcrordinaie 
goat (starting ihc truck which brought food for all) . 
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TiiE TRIP TO Tilt BORDER Thc following mornfog (Day 6, Stage 3), the 
tiers awoke first and started talking about the trip to .Vrkansas, exchan^ng n 
on the states they had sisited. Thc Rattlers’ attention was concentrated on the 
Eagle camp. Marlin (R) asked if the Eagles «ere going to /Vrkansas too. VVhen 
the counselor answered affirmativel), there was no objection or 
Simpson, Newman, Harrison, and Allen (all R’s) went ‘o ‘ ^ /f 1 had 

the lizards Mason (E) had caught and frogs that Cutler (E) and ha“ 

collected. The Rattlers were anxious to sun on the trip to 
fast, and ihny knpl gc.lmg in and oul of their truck, whtch they had 
W„e btrakfatt A short time later both group, were asked to come to a tentral 
location for an announcement. . ^ Jav 

It was announced that, as they t>ell knew from expenmees of 
the older uuck was not in good shape for the trip to 
camp. (The truck referred to happened to be the Eag cr true . 
running condition. But it had been demonstrated %„a,ion$ embodring 

prerious day as a part of the plans for producing problem 
superordinaie goals. This build-up of a poor reputation o . h jj 

appropriate for the introduction of the problem siiwiion no K ^ 
w« added that in view of the condition of the truck, i. 

up the idea of going to Arkansas, since there was only one truck. General p- 

polniment was voiced, especially by the Eagles. ,,,,4 .K^n that the 

■McGraw (E) sugg s.cd d,,. Ihc Ranlers go .o Snrf 

Eagle uouli go in .ho Raulor duck whon .hoy reornod. Bo. ® ^ 
h.a. .ho Eoglos didnh wan. .« wai. around all morning; and wh n Mas™ ja *. 
wh.10 E loador) s.ar.od ohan.ing '•U.'s go homo, lo. a go homo. . , (moaning 

® raid, — -nso..-™m„(R,mi. 

.imo in Lorgrnop affairs, A. .imrs. a. a. suppor .ho ’ <^^ Sr J 

linos seomod .o Sisappoar; a. olhor, .hr group ““‘j 

Worhor or no. group lino, would bo followod wa, roming m dopond moro 
more on factors in thc immediate situation Then Mills 

f n this instance, the problem al hand was disemse or ® j. 

(R loador, proposod ih^a. .hry all go “ ™ Allen 

the mattresses into the other truck, and then p,_I-s expressed approval, 

(low status R) repeated this suggestion and sever^ Eagl s expr«s pp 
Simpmn (R) agrood .ha. would bo possiblo, ^ j g„„„„ .ho 

Mills (R) now moved out of his poup “P . ■ . ^„ere 

gtoop., txplaining hi, idoa, “ “Jl^^^^rroioKel when Mill, (R) and 

going to do, there was a general hubbub which All ihe other boss 

Clark (E) said ••Lo.'. g.l” and headed rliS - -I self 

m “iSy” “• 
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precedence over verbal discussion, although the latter played an important part 
even in this decision 

During the entire trip from Cedar Lake into Arkansas and back across the line 
into Oklahoma, there were very few sgns of group demarcations or identifica- 
tions. However, when the truck arrived at camp and the Eagles were dropped off 
at their cabin, the Rattlers started yelling “Goodbye, Eagles,” and the Eagles 
reciprocated 

THE LAST EVENING IN CAMP In ordcT to chcck the influence of situational 
factors at this rather fluid state of inlergroup relations, the staff rearranged the 
camp dining room while the two groups were at their cabins cleaning up from the 
trip Four tables smaller than the usual mess hall tables were brought from 
various parts of the camp They were square and could conveniently seat eight 
people, two to a side. This charge was made so that the habitual spacing and size 
of tables m the mess hall situation would be entirely different The influence of 
situational factors has been noted previously, li was thought that if the mess hall 
situation were different than it had been previously, the present state of rela- 
tionship between the two groups would be revealed more clearly through a new 
seating arrangement. 

The wisdom of this plan was confirmed even outside of the mess halt There the 
two groups formed two lines, just as they had done prior to the Cedar Lake 
campout, even though they had been mixing up at meals as well as m other situa- 
tions during the past 24 hours The groups began discussing who would go in 
first, the trip away from camp having upset their “labng turns" arrangement. 
There was discussion on both sides as to whose “turn" it was When Simpson (R) 
finally said, “O K., let them go ahead," the Eagles entered the mess hall first 
without further objections by the Rattlers. 

Once inside the two groups went through the line to get their food separately, 
but there was friendly conversation between members of the two groups The reac- 
tions to the new table arrangement were as anticipated. In spite of the fact that the 
groups had lined up separately in habitual fashion to get food, the seating at the 
newly arranged tables cut across the in-group demarcations The two tables in the 
middle were occupied by Eagles and Rattlers, sitting together. The few Rattlers 
left over occupied one or the other of the two end tables. . . . 

THE TRIP HOME The majority of sut^ects had agreed by the last day that it 
would be a good thing to return to Oklahoma City all together on one bus. When 
they asked if this might be done and received an affirmative answer from the staff, 
some of them actually cheered. When the bus pulled out, the sealing arrangement 
did not follow group lines. . . . 

Summary ol obsarvations in Sta^e 3 

On the basis of the above observations reported by participant observers and 
independent obscrvaiioni by other staff members, it can ^ concluded that: 
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When groups in a stale of friction ate brought into contact under conditions 
embodying superordinatc goals the attainment of which is compelling but which 
cannot be achieved b). the elforls of one group alone, they cooperate toward the 
common goal. 

On the basis of the above observational data it can also be concluded that' 

Cooperation between groups necessitated by a series of situations embodying 
superordinatc goals will have a cumulative effect in the direction of reduction of 
existing tensions between groups 


10 5 INTRODUCTION 

In the final selection of this chapter. Theodore Newcomb expands upon, and at 
the same time ties together, some of the phenomena discussed in the preceding 
selections. His hypotheses and supporting findings about the relationship between 
interpersonal similaniy and interpersonal attraction are relevant to understanding 
the tendency toward agreement amortg members of the same group (as in the 
Asch and the Oeutsch and Gerard experiments) and the eHects of compatibility or 
opposition between goals on indivKloals' attitudes toward each other (as in the 
Sherif, et a! . study). As Newcomb states, most of his findings are net surprising 
and they coincide with many common-sense ideas about interpersonal relations 
The special value of his formulation lies in the fact that it integrates seeming y 
diverse notions and successfully predicts certain facts that might be thought of as 
contrary to common sense-such as the finding that individuals are amacted to 
those who accurately perceive their faults as well as to those who recognize their 
strengths. 

There are many implications for education and guidance inherent in the basic 
phenomena explored in this selectroo For example, they would seem to imply quite 
directly that good interpersonal relations between students and teachers will in- 
crease the extent to which students mterrwhze intellectual values and become mo- 
tivated academically. More generally. Newcomb's findings tend to negate the va- 
lidity of viewing the transmission of intellecio^ content as in epen en o 
sotiial inieiaction wiihin anU uuuatla ul the clasatuom. and they sujgast that in- 
taranion among stuU.nt., aa wall •• b.uwo.n atud.nt. and fanulty. w^l t» a signifi- 
nant dsiorui.nant of .tnd.nts' ad.iuic mmotatutna F.i.nda will lend tn leinloic. 
each nthei's attitndes toward, among othe, things, team, 09 and adoeaiion and it is 
obvious that this process may opoi.t. m either a positive or a oegatw. 

This poiois once ag.m to the impouanc. ot peer groops. and spec.heall, of the 
coni.ot of their norms, tor imlividu.l growth and ohange. It soggests. to, exampla. 
that ,1 odoeational goals were sal.nt m irtormal peer situation, such “ “•'a- 
eumculai activities, then eommitm.n, to soot, goals would be extended and 
•ehaocad through the mechanisms that link intetpeisonal similanty and ini.rper- 
sonal attraction. 
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10.5 THE PREDICTION OF INTERPERSONAL 
ATTRACTION' 

7heodore M. TJewcomb 


. . .Perhaps the simplest of the noliom concerning determinants of positive 
attraction is that of propmquUy. In Us baldest form, the proposition of propin- 
quity reads as follows' other things equal, (icople arc most likely to be attracted 
toward those in closest contact with them Everyday illustrations readily leap to 
mind. Adults generally have strongest attraction toward those children, and 
children toward those adults, with whom they are m most immediate contact — 
which is to say, their own children and their own parents And this commonly 
occurs, let me remind you, m spite of the fact that neither parents nor children 
choose each other. Or, if we are willing to accept the fact of selection of marriage 
partners as an index of positive attraction, then the available data are strongly m 
support of a theory of propinquity If we use an adequate range of distance — 
miles, or city blocks rather than yards, or within-block distances— there is a neat, 
monotonic relationship between residential propinquity and probability of mar- 
riage, other criteria of eligibility being held constant {eg, Bossard, 1932, 
Campbel, 1939; Davie, 1939). 

It is, of course, a truism (hat distance per se will have no consequences for at- 
traction; what we are concerned with is something that is made possible, or more 
likely, with decreasing distance. I think we may also consider it a truism that that 
something is behavior. Further, it Is behavior on the pan of one person that is 
observed and responded to by another: it is intefaction ‘So widespread and so 
compelling is the evidence for the relationship between frequency of interaction 
and positive attraction that Homans (1950) has ventured to hypothesize that "If 
the frequency of interaction between two or more persons increases, the degree of 
their liking for one another will increase.” Actuanally speaking, the evidence is 
altogether overwhelming that, ignoring other iiariabtes, the proposition is correct 
in a wide range of situations. 

Why should this be so? Accepting the proposition only in an actuarial sense, 
and Ignoring for the moment the other vanables obviously involved, what theoreti- 
cal considerations will enable us to make psychological sense out of it’ The prin- 
ciple which comes first lo mind is that of reward and rtw/orcemenl. Two simple 
assumptions will enable us to make direct use of this principle: first, that when 
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pa$ons interact, the reward-punishment ratio is more often such as ^ , 

Forcing than extinguishing; and second, that the on-thc-who e rewar ing 
imeraction are most apt to be obtained from those with whom one interacts most 
frequently. These assumptions, together with the prinaples of reward and reinfor- 
cerHem and canalization, would account for die general association of ^uenq of 
interaction with positive aitracuon; they would not, of course, accoun 

many observed exceptions to the generalization. 

To mo„ .o o,. oarlior iltorotions. .hb so. of f 
»ould apply io oxady .ha same »-ay .o .he fae.. of ..bacon P™“ 

and children Ld .o .he faeu of mariul seleerioo. One d.lTerence, o »“™. “ ^ 
seledon is possible in .he lal.er bu. no. in ihe former case, s app 
of parent-child aiuaction, the prindple of propinquity asserts, in . 
are attracted to those whom ‘ fate’* has made rewarding. As aPP>‘«l ‘ 
marital selection, the principle of propinquity says «t e more, onoortunity 
than that the likelihood of being rewarded by mtwaction ooDortuniiv for 

for interaction. The problem of scleaion, among those with w p 

interaction is the same, still remains .u,. ^.rranion toward 

Jltere h an interesting ^ 

others varies with the frequency of being rewarded by . ^ wy 

being rewarded by others vaq? not only w-ith propinquity, as , . ^ ^ 

vani considerations like birth and residence. Iwi dl» „ntinu. 

poieeUallyrewardingpeesons. ThissuKes.s lJa. . ' ^ ,1,^, 

ally rewarded by a given person vanes with the q ^ reu-ard: 

person is in .urn reba.ded, and .hns «e ha.e a “ ,he 

Ihc likelihood of receiving rewards from a given person, ov * p.^blem in 
frequency of rewarding him. This proposi.ion is signiSeaM f" 
viwious ways, e.perially bemuse i, torrc fu-her l;i^^^a„d 

under which continued interaction between the i regard arc 

under which, therefore, the possibilities of continued p 

The firsi of these may be most simply descri^ as ihc , je- 

more persons of common interests, apart from themselves. ^ 

pendent behavior. If you like to play pi-o duet^ or 

rewarded by those w ho make it possible for to do ^ rewarded, another 

apt to reward your partner. Pf',„ ensue, together with still 

evening of duets or another set tennis breeds attraction, 

further opportunities for reaproca! reward. . j rewards has to do w iih 

The second condition favorable to contmued p require interde- 

complcmeniary interests (rather than '**^.**®. ,ikc that in which cow and 
pendent behavior. These are symbiotic . . sustenance for the bird 

TOwbird become attracted to each other: *** “'’^ ?*^ . rewarding to both. Or, at 
m the form of parasitic insects, the remov^ « )* '' between a pair of lovers 
die human level, consider the exchange of grat.fieauons between a p 
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Here, too, under conditions of complementary rather than of similar motivations, 
the general rule is that attraction breeds attraction 

Up to this point I have noted that we acquire favorable or unfavorable attitudes 
toward persons as we are rewarded or punished by them, and that the principles 
of contiguity, of rcaprocal reward, and of complementarity have to do with the 
conditions under which rewards arc most probable From now on I shall be pri- 
marily concerned with a speaal subclass of reciprocal rewards — those associated 
with communicative behavior 

Tlic interaction processes through which reciprocal reward occurs have to do 
not with the exchange of energy but with the exchange of information, and are 
therefore communicative. 1 prefer the term “communicative behavior” to “social 
inicraeiion” because it calls attention to certain consequences that are character- 
istic of information exchange, but not of energy exchange, among symbol-using 
humans. The use of symbols, needless to say, involves the expenditure of energy, 
but — even in so obvious an example as that of receiving a slap m the face — it is 
the consequences of the information exchange rather than the energy exchange 
which interest us, as psychologists 

I shall note two of these consequences, in the form of very general proposi- 
tions — though each of them is in fact subject to very speahe limitations The first 
IS this: Communicators tend to become more similar to each other, at least mo- 
mentarily, in one or more respects, than (hey were before (he communication At 
the very least (assuming more or less accurate receipt of a message that has been 
intentionally sent), both sender and receiver now have ihe information that the 
sender wishes to call the attention of the receiver to the object of communication— 
If, (hat which (he symbols symbolize. If we stipulate still further conditions, the 
proposition will apply (0 a wider range of umilarity Suppose, for example, that a 
person has just expressed an opinion about something — say the United Nations, 
to ihe degree that he is sincere, and insofar as the receiver trusts his sincerity, the 
communication (if accurately received) will be followed by increased cognitive simi- 
larity, to the effect that the transmitter holds the stated opinion Now suppose 
we add a further stipulation — that the receiver not only trusts the sender’s sin- 
cerity but also respects his knowledgcability; under these conditions (he opinions 
of sender and receiver are likely to be more similar than they were before. 

It is this last kind of similarity — i.e., that of altitudes — that has a special impor- 
tance for the problem of interpersonal attraction. In fact, the proposition, as ap- 
plied to similarity of attitudes toward olyects of communication, has already intro- 
duced, as independent variables, certain dimensions of attraction — namely, trust 
and respect. Change toward similarity in one kind of attitude following communi- 
cation, 1 have asserted, varies with another kind of attitude — i.r , attraction. 

.\/y second propositha r«w#cr tlds rrfaiianshfp. AKractfon Mtvaref a co-com- 
municaior (actual or potential) varies with perceived similarity of attitudes toward 
the object of communication. Before specifying the limited conditions under which 
this proposition applies, let me briefly present its rationale. 
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While there arc, of course, many exceptions, it is a highly dependable generali- 
zation that the life history of every human has made accurate communication re- 
warding far more often than punishing. Such is our dependence upon one another, 
from the very beginnings of commuiucativc experience, and such is our indebt- 
edness to culture, which is transmitted via communication, that success in the en- 
terprise of becoming socialized depends upon success in transmitting and receiving 
messages. Insofar as accurate communication is in fact rewarding, reward value 
will attach to the co-communicatc^ — which is to say that positive attracuon 
toward him will increase (other things equal) with frequency of accurate commu- 
nication with him. Please note the qualification: “insofar as accurate communi- 
cation is in fact rewarding”; there arc many messages — e^., “I hate jou” — the 
accurate receipt of which is not in fact rewarding. 

If, as I have maintained, increased similarity in some degree and manner is the 
regular accompaniment of accurate communication, it would be no surprise to dis- 
cover that increased similarity becomes a goal of communication, and that its 
achievement is rewarding. And if, as I have also maintained, the reward value of 
successful communication attaches to the co-communicator, then it follows that the 
two kinds of reward effetts — perception of increased similarity as rewarding, and 
perception of the co-communicator as rewarding— should vary together. This, in 
brief, is the rationale of my second proposition. 

It is, however, a very general statement, and its usefulness can be enhanced by a 
funher spedheation of conditions. I shall mention only two of them. First, the 
discovery of inaeased similarity is rewarding to the degree that the object with 
regard to which there is similarity of aiiiiudes is valued (either negatively or pos* 
idvely). The discovery of agreement between oneself and a new acquaintance re- 
garding some matter of only casual interest will probably be less rewarding than 
the discovery of agreement concerning one's own pet prejudices. The reward value 
ol increased sinularity increases, secondly, with the common relevance of the at- 
titude object to (he communicaiors. The success of a certain presidential candidate, 
for example, is likely to be seen as having consequences for both, v\hereas matters 
regarded as belonging in the area of personal taste — like taking cream in one’s 
coffee — are viewed as devoid of common consequences The discovery of similarity 
of the latter kind is not very likely to have much reward value. . . . 

As the foregoing implies, and as I have elsewhere suggested (Newcomb, 1953), 
attraction and perceived similarity of attitude tend to maintain a constant rela- 
tionship because each of them is sensiuve to changes m the other. If newly received 
information about another person leads to increased or decreased attraction 
toward him, appropriate changes in perceived similarity readily ensue — often at 
the cost of accuracy. And if new information— .either about the object or about 
another person’s altitudes toward it — leads to perceptions of increased or decreased 
similarity wjlb him, then the dircciion or the d^ec of attraction toward 
him easily accommodates itself to the utuation as newly perceived. Change in at- 
traction is one, but only one, of the devices by which some sort of tension state. 
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The remainder of my predictioR&, unlike ttu first, take into account the conient 
of communication. They are of the following general form. If and when increased 
attraction between pairs of persons does occur with opportunity for communi- 
cation, it will be associated with increased »milartty of attitude toward important 
and relevant objects. 

The first of these predictions is based upon the additional assumption that one’s 
self is a valued object to oneself. If so, then attraction should vary closely with self- 
other agreement about oneself. .More specifically, inst^ar as a person’s presumably 
ambivalent self-orientations are predominantly positive, his attraction toward 
others will vary directly with their attraction toward him. . . . 

- ■ .(0|ur data show that an individual’s distribution of General Liking among 
his associates is related to their liking for him. The relationship is almost as close 
on the fourth day as at the end of the fourth month, and as a general tendency is 
highly significant, though there are individual exceptions. One can predict an indi- 
vidual's liking for another individual with much better than chance accuracy if one 
knows the latter’s liking for the former, at any time after the fourth day. 

The prediction wdll be a good deal more accurate, however, if if is made from 
an individual’s estimate of how well he is liked by the other. At any time from the 
second week on (when such estimates were first made), about three of every four 
estimates of another person’s liking for oneself were in the same half of the distri- 
bution as own liking for that other person. Median rank-order correJatlons were 
•66 at the end, and .75 at the beginning, between each man’s liking for each other 
man and his estimate of the reciprocals. As might be expected, this relationship 
was especially close at the extremes; five out of six predictions of liking for other 
persons would be in the correct quarter of the distribution, if based only upon 
subjects* estimates that they are in the highest or lovvest quarter of reciprocated 
liking. Such findings correspond closely to those previously reported by Tagiuri 
(1952). 

Apparently the close relationship between General Liking and its estimated re- 
ciprocal is but slightly influenced by communication. At any rate, the relationship 
does not increase significantly from near-strangership to close acquaintance, nor is 
the relationship significantly closer for roommates, at the end of the four-month 
period, than for nonroommates. Nrither. as a matter of fact, docs accuracy in 
esuraating reciprocal liking increase with further acquaintance, for most subjects. 
Estimates of others’ liking for oneself arc so closely correlated with own liking for 
those same persons (the relationship approaches the self-correlation of either 
measure, at any given time), that most of the variance of cither can be accounted 
for by the other. Whatever influences either of them influences both in about the 
same way. 

These facts — that perceived reciprocation remains closely lied to own liking 
without increasing in accuracy over time — do not mean that estimated recipro- 
cation is purely autistic. On the contrary, it lends to be quite accurate, differing 
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from chance distributions at beyond the 001 level I'wo of every three estimates, 
at all limes, arc in the correct half What ihcse facts do mean, apparently, is that 
both attraction toward others and its estimated rctiprocal arc jointly determined 
by autistic and by “realistic” faitors, in suth manner as to remain closely bound 
together in a relationship that docs not change over time I believe that a clue to 
the manner of interaction between autistic and “realisiit” influences is provided 
by the following additional fact Without exception, the men whose liking status 
rose with time either became more accurate in their estimates of reciprocation or 
maintained the earlier degree of accuracy, while those whose status declined 
tended to become less accurate. Our subjects had no dilficulty m adapting, realisii* 
cally, to the fact of rising sociomeinc status, but acceptance of declining status was 
only partial. All subjects distributed about (he same range of liking scores, but 
each tended to receive a distinctive distribution Estimated rcciprorals represent a 
compromise between own liking for the individual in question and amour propre 
The proposition that perceived similarity in valuing the self contributes heavily 
to variance in attraction, together with the assumption that self-valuation lends to 
remain high at all limes, is thus well supported All persons, at all times, are liked 
according as they are judged lo agree with oneself about oneself These judgments 
become more accurate over time to the degree that one's aciual changes in status 
make it possible to judge them accuraicly and at the same time continue to believe 
that one’s own likings are reciprocated For those who are discovering that their 
aiiuat status is relatively low, the conflict— or, more specifically, the strain of per- 
ceived discrepancy — thus aroused is reduced at the cost of airuraty 

I have already implied that attraction is hypothetically predictable from cog- 
nitive as well as from caihecuc similariiy regarding objects of importanre. I shall 
present findings concerning cognitive similarity regarding only one kind of 
object — persons. Each subject was asked to describe himself as well as the other 
house members by checking adjectives drawn from a list prepared by Professor 
Harrison Gough (1955). Each was also asked to describe his “ideal self,” by using 
the same list, and to describe tumself as he thought other house members would 
describe him By comparing these responses with self-descriptions, we obtained 
measures of perceived similarity regarding the self. (TTiis work closely parallels 
that by Fiedler (1954) concerning “assumed similarity.”) 

Attraction turns out to lie closely related to perceived agreement (at consid- 
erably less than ihc .001 level) When the same data are analyzed individually, 
only two of 17 subjects fail to show the relationslup in the predicted direction, and 
only one of these reverses it. This finding is more impressive than it would be if it 
resulted from attributing only favorable judgments of oneself to high-likcd others, 
and only unfavorable judgments lolow-liked others. Actually, eight of the ten sub- 
jects who accepted unfavorable adjectives as describing themselves, and who indi- 
cated that one or more others agreed with them, showed more agreement in these 
unfavorable descriptions with high-iiked than with low-lilced others The rela- 
tionship between attraction and perceived agreement on favorable items is, not 
surprisingly, a good deal closer. At any rate, the finding that attraction varies with 
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percci\ed o^nitive agreement about the self is not merely an artifactual result of 
the common-sense assumption that one is attracted toward those >\ho are believed 
to think well of one. Judging from mirdata, it is also true — and perhaps contrary 
to common sense — that vve arc attracted to those whom we perceive as seeing both 
our foibles and our virtues as vve ourselves see them. Many psychotherapists, I am 
(otd,^ can readily conhrm this observation. I believe, by the vv-ay, that (he patient’s 
perception of converging attitudes toward himself, by’ himself and therapist, has 
much to do with the phenomena of podlive attraction in “transference.”* 

Nfy next prediction deals not with the self as object of attitudes but with other 
house members. Of all the objects about which we obtained responses, nothing 
Compared in importance or in group relevance with the house members them- 
selves. Very early they became differeniiated in attraction status, so (hat it was 
easy to measure similarity, on the part of any pair of persons, in attraction toward 
the remaining members. Correlations v»ere calculated bctvveen the attraction 
scores of each member and those of each other member (there were 136 such pairs, 
each year) toward all of the other 15 members; this was done for each of the 16 
weeks that the group lived together. Thus the proposition could be tested that the 
greater the similarity between any two membo’S in assigning General Liking 
Kores to the other 15 members, the higher their attraction for each other. A re- 
lated prediction is that (his relationship will increase with communication — that 
is, with time. 

Both propositions receive clear support, according to both criteria of attraction. 
On the fourth day the relationship between within-pair General Liking and 
within-pair correlation of General Liking for remaining members is bareiy signifi- 
cant, and only slightly higher a week later. It inaeases fairly steadily till, at the 
end of four months, two-thirds of all withm-pair attractions would be correctly 
placed in the upper or lower half of the distnbuiion, judging only from the fact of 
being in the upper or the lower half of the distribution of correlations. . . . 

Individuals in lugh agreement with each other about the other 15 house 
members clearly tend lo be aiiracied lo each oiha*. The opposite tendency is much 
less pronounced; none of the categories involving subjects in the lower eight ranks 
has a mean correlation much below the average of the total set of pairs. The 
lowest of all the mean correlations. . .is that of all pairs of which one member — 
and only one — is in the lowest (]uancr of attraction (ranks 13-16). For these 44 
pairs the mean correlation is — not significantly different from zero. Thus, the 
correlations prcdia not only to within-pair attraction but also (particularly at the 
extremes) to interpersonal mutuality, regardless of level of attraction; the rela- 
tionship between them, as calculated by X^, b in fact significant at the .001 
level 

'Dr- t^iih Sward, m panirular. has called this lo my auciuton. 

’O' itogers (1931, pp 66-96) far empirical evidence lo dm cfTm that, in at lean one case of suc- 

'“sful psycholherapy. ihe eorrelaiion between the paneni's self-sort and the iherapisl’s descripiion 
<be paticni. by a sorting of the »me items, inmased over time. I do not ti»w of oificr dau on 
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At a theoretical level, I consider it highly significant that these two predictors, 
the combined efTccts of which are more successful than either alone, include one 
subjective index (estimates of reciprocal attraction) and one that is objective, in the 
sense of describing a relationship between a pair of persons and not referring to 
cither person alone. Theoretically speaking, this is as it should be Doubtless most 
forms of social behavior, like attraction, are jointly determined by individual 
characteristics and by rclaiionsbips to others — relationships which pertain to the 
recipient of behavior quite as much as to the behaver himself 

You are doubtless wondering about the generality of the proposition that at- 
traction is predictable from simibrity of altitude toward important and relevant 
objects, since the only objects that 1 have mentioned, so far. are persons Although 
our analyses are far from complete, they indicate that the proposition also applies 
to objects other than persons, though at lower levels of confidence But it is al- 
ready clear that, in this research setting, there were no objects which compared m 
relevance, /or all members, to house members themselves VVe sampled a range of 
atutudes that extended virtually from cabbages to kings, there were several pairs 
of subjects for whom kings (or at least presidents) were highly relevant, and there 
may have been some whose wUhin-pair attraction was influenced by attitudes 
toward cole slaw, ’niere were, however, no stngle nonperson objects of sufficient 
relevance for all members to account for very much variance in the attraction level 
among all pairs. . 

I have two brief and Anal comments concerning the sigmfleance of findings such 
as I have been presenting. First, as to the very limned setting in which they were 
obtained, there is no reason to believe (hat the particular students whom we 
happen to have studied differed very greatly from other groups of young-adult 
peers, in the kinds of relationships here reported, at comparable stages of acquaint- 
ance Indeed, it is likely that the very fact of tbcir homogeneity in regard to age 
and sex and student status tended to reduce the variance of many of their atti- 
tudes; if so, at least some of the prediaors here reported would prove still more 
satisfactory with more varied groups. 1 feel, therefore, that I am not grossly 
overextending the application of my own findings when 1 report, with consid- 
erable confidence, that the conditions under which attraction develops and changes 
or remains stable arc orderly ones. It is possible, moreover, to formulate state- 
ments of these conditions into a consistent body of propositions 

Secondly, as to the common-sense nature of much that I have reported, none of 
you has been overcome with aslomshmmt on learning, for example, that our sub- 
jects tended to like those by whom they thoi^ht they were liked, or by those who. 
they thought, would describe them in most favorable terms. My concern is not so 
much to point out that some of our findings are unexpected — eg , that perceived 
agreement with others concernir^ one's own unfavorable traits is a reasonably 
good predictor of positive attraction Nor is it to repeat the ancient truism that no 
one knows whether what every one knows is true is really true until it has been 
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properly tested. Rather, I want lo note that several different propositions (some 
conforming to common sense and some not), which superficially have nothing to 
do with one another, arc derivabJc from the same set of assumptions. 

The fact seems to be that one can predict to interpersonal attraction, under 
specified conditions, from frequency of interaction, from the perception of recipro- 
cated attraaion, from certain combinations of personality characteristics, and from 
altitudinal agreement. There is no self-evident reason why such diverse variables, 
viewed common-senscvvisc, should belong tt^nher; one might almost suspect that 
they had been drawn out of a hatful of miscellaneous variables. But predictive 
propositions about those variables all flow, as 1 have tried to show, from a very 
few psychological assumptions. I believe the confluence to be both thcoreticaJJ)’ 
required and empirically supported. These considerations seem to me to lend con- 
fidence to the point of view that a limited theory about a limited class of objects — 
namely, persons — can profit by taking account of the significant properties of 
those objects, and in particular those properties chseJy related to the fact of 
human dependence upon communication. 

I’ou may remember an old story whose punch line is “Vive la difference " — 
Thank God for the little difference. If we are inclined lo lake a favorable view of 
positive interpersonal attraction, perhaps we should also be grateful for similari- 
ties: Vive U similarit£l 
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10.1 DOROTHY LEE 

1. In her wisdom Dorothy Lee advises Ihji we dioiild noi feel we must <op> the 
practices of the Wiutu or the Nasahocs We arc profoundly interested, however, 
in how to reconcile principles of tonformity and individual miii.iiive. group living 
and freedom of choice, social regulation and personal autonomy, within ihe 
context of our national and regional culture and within ihe school or college 
subculture. 

Is It possible and desir.ible for the guidan<c-|>ersonncl worker to attempt to in* 
lerprci — to mediate — the norms and taboos of (be culture to individuals ’ Can ihis 
be done in such a way as not lo inhibit or lie negative, but r.ithcr. to help the 
individual acquire more freedom to act and to be’ Of whai must the guidance- 
personnel worker beware if he or she is not to inhibit or lie negative ’ 

2 Is It possible, as Dorothy Lee suggests, fur regulations lo be guidelines for 
individuals who otherwise might get hopelessly lost in the intricacies of their 
culture and subculture’ What role can the guidance-personnel worker must ap- 
propriately play in making these real lo students’ 

3. Can guidance-personnel workers work in such a way that the individual's 
integrity is not violated even though limns arc maintained’ What are some of the 
principles and conditions that must be observed tf t.iw and limns and personal 
autonomy arc to coexist optimally’ 

10.2 SOLOMON aSCH 

1. What social situations can you cite in history where majority opinion has 
induced individuals to profess beliefs or positions which they may actually have 
perceived as false’ 

2. Can you describe a situation in an elementary or a secondary school or in a 
college where individuals found themselves in a non-conirived situation similar to 
the contrived situation that Asch desertbes? Speculate about the effect that such a 
situation may have on the personality cj the individual 

3. Abch reports on experiments with male college students. At least two other 
experimenters — Robert Blake and Harry Hawkins — have reported that while 
Asch found that 68 percent of the male college students retained their independ- 
ence in the face of the kind of social pressure that Asch contrived, only 40 percent 
of female college students maintained their independence when subjected to similar 
laboratory conditions.* Why do you think this is so? Do you think this is a 
reflection on inherent feminine characteristics? Do you think it may be desirable 
that, on the whole, women tend to be “yielding?” Why’ 

•Esiher Uoyd-Joncs, Otucattana! lUeard, 1955 
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4. What would be the characterisucs of a group that would permit and en- 
courage independent judgment by its members and the development of their 
maximum integrity? Where might leadership come from to help such groups de- 
velop? What knowledge, skills and (rther qualiBcations would such leadership 
need? 


lOJ DEUTSCH AND GERARD 

1. Can you see a direct relationship between the kind of student government 
that is practiced in an elementary school, seccodary school, or collie and the per- 
sonalities of the students? \Vhat would be some of the characteristic modes of 
operation of a student government that would contribute beneficially to the 
students who partiapatcd in it? 

2. Should a guidance-personnel worker or teachers, interested m the person- 
ality development of students, assess periodically the nature of the normative 
influence that specific groups are exercising on their members? Can groups them- 
selves lr> to understand their own natures and potential effects on members? How 
might this be done? 

3 ^Vould some guidance-personnel workers consider it prudent and more ap- 
propriate to spend their full time counseling with individuals who seek their help 
in handling the effects that groups have had on iheir sense of self-respect and in- 
tegrity? What do you think? 


10.4 MUZAFER SHERIF, ETAL. 

1. Any school or college is rife with intergroup tensions, many of which prove 
disruptive to other activities that are essential to the on-going life of the 

institution. 

Describe an incident you have observed in your school or college experience 
that had some similarities to the Rattler-Eagle affair described in Selection 10 4. 

2. \Vhat was the outcome in the situation you observed? Could superordinatc 
goals have been introduced by a guidance-personnel worker? Desinbe, specifi- 
rally, how this might have been done? 

3 The professional education of guidance-personnel workers tends to make 
them rely upon verbal methods to resolve confltcts within or between groups, 
bhould guidance-personnel workers be competent to viork with groups on an 
action level as well as a verbal one? Cunader the relative merits of situation ma- 
nipulation, the guided acting out of problems, and the introduction of superordinate 
goals, versus individual counseling, group counseling, and discussion in relation to 
the following: 
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a. elcmcniar) school children from middle-class homes 

b. high school students from middle-class homes 

c. students in a complex mulitvcrsiiy 

d students in a big urban school from homes where spoken language is 
sparsely used 

e. students from a small church related collie who come from middle-class 
homes 

In your considerations use any research that seems pertinent 

4 0\er and beyond the “management” aspects d' a situation, might it be pos- 
sible fur a guidance-personnel worker as an educator to help the groups concerned 
to learn something about tbe nature of in-groups, iniergroup tensions, and the 
cnnsiruciiie use of conflict and superordinaie goals by throwing the light of social 
science on their own personal experience ex poil faclo^ 


10.5 THEODORE M. NEWCOMB 

1. List ways in which the guidance-personnel worker might make practical use 
of Newcomb's theories of im<T]>cr»onal attraction. 

2. Apply Newcomb's discussion of communication speeiricaily to the “situa- 
tion'' that exists: 

a lietwren a teacher and a student. 

b between a counselor and a student in a dyadic relationship; 
c. Ijctwccn an employee and Ins $u|)ervisor or his employer or the administrator 
of his work area; 
d a professor and a class of 30, 
c a dean .and his faculty of 43. 

f a resideme hc.sd and students in his or her dormitory, 
g. a dean and the lurents of the students in his xhool 



Chapter 11 


Social 

Change 


Previous chapters have dealt with social systems of various kinds 
from a variety of different viewpoints. We have seen that a formal or* 
Sanization. a friendship group, a family, an artificially created ag* 
gregate, and an entire society can each be viewed as a social system 
and that doing so provides us with fresh understanding of some of the 
events and qualities that characterize social groupings. Our selections 
have touched both on their structuial aspects and on some of the pro- 
cesses that keep them going, and tfwough these treatments it has 
become apparent that social systems are not static entities but that 
they undergo growth and change even as they maintain some of their 
basic characteristics. In this chapter we deal more directly with the 
process of change itself — its sources, die actions and events that ac- 
tually constitute It. and its direct and indeect consequences. 

Our reason for focusing on change as such is twofold. If change is a 
characteristic feature of social systems, then comprehending it should 
deepen and extend our understanding of the nature of the systems 
themselves. We should gain new insight into the way systems operate 
and maintain themselves by viewing social systems through different 
Stages of their existence and attempting to discern the factors that 
determine the nature of their progress. In addition, change is an aspect 
of social systems, which is of particular relevance to guidanee-per- 
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sonnel wotkcfs. whoso goals and concerns often lead them to iniiiato direct, or 
restrict social changes Thus, knowledge of the relevant variables and greater un- 
derstanding of the nature of the change process should enable a guidance per- 
sonnel worker to act more effectively 

Perhaps the first point to emphasise is that social change is essentially inevitable 
and. in itself, neither desirable nor undesirable Whatever abstract models one 
might construct, no real sociat system can be unchanging, smee for that to be true 
a system would have to be impervious to any influence from ns surrounding 
environment and be in a state of perfect balance internally—two conditions which 
are improbable if not impossible when human beings are the elements Let us ex- 
amine these two general conditions more specihcally 

Considering the various social systems dealt with previously, we realize that they 
represent, at any point in time, some son of equilibrium among a number of dif- 
ferent and even incompatible elenrents artd pressures For example, if we view a 
classroom as a functioning social system, we can see that (or it to remain so re- 
quires that a number of mutual adtustmenis be made by the individuals who make 
■t up — the teacher and the students Ideally, the students must temporarily give up 
some of their independence and submit to certain rules of conduct and procedure 
The teacher must restrain any personal prefetettces he mey develop among his 
students and treat them with equal fairness end he must not try to extend his 
authority indiscriminately into areas where it is not legitimate The mutual recon- 
ciliation of afl such pressures (and the ones |ust mentioned are only soma of the 
most superficial among the multitude actually existing m such a situation) at any 
point can be equally well described as a state of tension or of equilibrium, since it 
IS clear that there is always present the possibility that some member of the 
system will act independently rather than in terms of (he system’s requirements 
and that disorganization will result "Deviations." of course, can be expressions of 
any kind of individual tendency and thus may, in a larger sensa. be either creative 
or destructive, worthwhile or worthless The essential point here is only that the 
likelihood IS constant and not inconsiderable that the strict requirements which are 
necessary for a system to maintain itself static and intact will not be met precisely 
or cowphtelY- Therefore, an on-going social system will always contain areas of 
both balance and disorganization to different degrees and will be continuously en- 
gaged in readjusting its elements and rteutralizing its internal inconsistencies Every 
social system is thus at all times, and for mtrinstc reasons, changing 

Moreover, what a social system is at any time is the product not only of its 
internal conditions but also of the conditions m the environment in which it exists 
and of the relationship between these two sets of conditions. What goes on in a 
classroom is not the result only of the personal characteristics and tendencies of 
the teacher and the students and of the mutual adjustments among them The 
classroom exists within the larger system of the school and the students and the 
teacher have a number of official artd unofficial responsibilities and attachments to 
other social systems (the faculty, peer groups, families, social clubs, etc ). To 
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vs/ying degrees, the requirements of these outside systems exert pressure on the 
individuals when they are acting as members of the social system of the classroom 
and are thus an integral part of what that social system is But these outside 
systems are themselves not necessarily unchanging arid their dernands are thus 
also variable. As a result, what goes on m the classroom — and. more generally, in 
any given social system — is constantly subject to change for this reason too. 
namely the fact that it is part of a target — complex and dynamic — environment 

In pointing out the reasons why a social system is continually and inevitably 
subject to change we have indicated that there are two possible sources for such 
change — internal and external. This, of course, is true not only of the inherent 
process of change but also of change that is more deliberately initiated and di- 
rected. When we speak of sooal change we refer both to those "natural" processes 
of growth and development tliat occur in a social system and to events and actions 
that an individual or a group, inside or outside the system, plans and calculates to 
bnng about certain desired alterations. These two extreme types actually differ less 
than one might think and they are more usefully viewed as falling along a con- 
tinuum with many gradual differentiations 

However change arises — internally or externally, deliberately or spontaneously — 
fnany of the processes it comprises artd the consequences it sets off will be the 
same. Suppose, for example, that m a classroom one can observe over time that a 
change has occurred in the pattern of Interaction between the teacher and the 
atudenu so that instead of allowing discussion to flow on its own without imposing 
order or structure the teacher now calls on students to reate in a definite se- 
quence. giving more opporrunity to some and none to others. Such a change could 
come about in at least two quite different ways. The teacher might decide that the 
undirected style of discussion was proving ineffective as a teaching technique be- 
cause It led too often to domination by the most talkauve rether than by those who 
had the most to contribute or those who could profit most from active partici- 
pation. He might then further decide to call on those students he wanted to hear 
from and ignore others, thus curbing and dvecting the free flow of discussion. Or. 
instead of the change occurring In this way. it might gradually develop that fewer 
and fewer students participated in the undirected discussions and the teacher had 
to call on particular students simply in onfer to keep the class going In doing so. 
the pattern he followed would actually, though rMt necessarily due to deliberate 
calculations, express his judgments about the relative worth of what the vanous 
students had to offer or iheir relative susceptibilities to learning from participation. 
The resulting alteration in the teacher's behavior and in the panern of participation 
Would ihewtcKe .he the .Aamn jis in the xmse where .u .stemmed .fuim j> delihetev 
anempt to change the situation. 

In many respects, of course, these would be two very different phenomena. 
Arising from different sets of motivesi, p^ceptions. and intentions on the part of 
those involved, they would be likely to evoke different subsequent reactions. Their 
affects on the feelings of the teacher and the students toward each other would 
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undoubtedly be quite different and this would inevitably lead to different sets of 
additional changes in their patterns ol interaction Through all of this, the effects of 
the two sets of events on the learning process would be far from the same and 
would lead to different evaluations on the part of individuals outside the classroom 
about the quality of both the teacher and the students On the other hand, there 
are a number of respects in which the two change processes would be quite simi- 
lar In both cases, the same students would now participate most and the same 
ones feast or not at all. This would have similar effects on the way the students 
perceived each other and judged each other's abilities, which would be likely to 
have similar repercussions for the relative status and prestige of various individuals 
within the students' friendship structure. In both cases the teacher would have the 
same basis for evaluating the students — thev new pattern of classroom perform- 
ance — and he might thus be led to Similar reassessments of their aptitude and 
achievement In sum, the two change processes that arose in rather different ways 
would Overlap perhaps as much as they differed from each other and whether one 
stressed the similarities or the distinctions would be dictated by one's purpose in 
analyzing the two cases rather than by thee Intrinsic features 
As has been variously impliad in the preceding paragrsphs. social change en- 
compasses processes st all levels of a social system— cultural, social, and psycho- 
logical It may start primarily at one level, but this will soon and inevitably neces- 
sitate change at the other levels too if an actual alteration m the system is to come 
about. For example, e change in the feedershrp structure of a clique will not take 
hold unless habits and norms are altered to adjust to the demands of the new 
social hierarchy and unless the individual members can accept and fulfill new role 
expectations In order to understand the total phenomenon of change it is nec- 
essary to understand the venous types of changes separately and to assess their 
role and relative importance It is also and equally necessary to understand the 
manner in which changes at different levels can produce, influence, or prevent each 
other, how individual discontent can generate changes in the status hierarchy of a 
clique: how one member's idiosyncratic attitudes or values can promote changes in 
a group's norms; how the introduction of new practices or techniques can lead to 
the deterioration of individual attachments and loyalties to an organization, how 
changes in the formal status system of an institution can facilitate the acceptance 
of new values, norms, or policies, how an atmosphere of increased tolerance for a 
certain practice can alter the patterns of interaction and relationships that focus on 

It. 

Such interrelationships among the different aspects, or levels, of the total 
process of social change are particularly crucial with respect to planned change In 
any particular situation, one kind ol alteration may be easier to accomplish directly 
than another, but the easier one may be an effective first step to irujiate the 
process that will eventuate in the deseed change. For example, it would undoubt- 
edly be easier to reassign the members of a troublesome high school clique to 
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different sections of their classes than it would be to lessen their commitment to 
each other or their involvement in those joint activities that are creating a problem. 
Reassignment, however, will mean that they will be together less often and it may 
lead them to develop other friendsh^s and loyalties. As a result, the bonds that 
have held the clique together will be weakened. Further and more direct steps to 
prevent trouble-making will then be less likely to arouse strong resistance and. 
indeed, the problem behavior may well dimmish on its own. 

The planning of social change is made both more difficult and more possible by 
the complexity of the process. On the positive side, the individual or group inter- 
ested in initiating a change can select from a variety of possible approaches and, 
when appropriate, he may use several mutually reinforcing techniques simultane- 
ously. In trying to break up a delinquent clique as above, for example, the effects of 
reassignment could be bolstered in the foffowicig ways, by concurrent attempts to 
influence the key members of the clique toward more worthwhile attitudes through 
individual counseling; by actively encouraging and rewarding any evidence of in- 
terest in more desirable activities on the part of the clique members: by facilitating 
their becoming ittvolved in such activities whenever the usual rules and procedures 
are in the way: by persuading teachers ar>d other personnel not to treat these par- 
ticular Individuals with suspicion even though it may seem justilied at the outset; 
and by attempting to introduce ar>d develop a broader and less subjective view of 
their situation among the clique members themselves Any one of these ap- 
proaches alone might not be enough to produce substantial or lasting change, but 
attacking a number of interrelated aspects of the total situation simultaneously 
tnight give the process the momentum rteeded for change to be accomplished 

The planning of change is, however, also made difficult by the complexity of 
what It encompasses. For a chartge to actually become a reality within a social 
system, all those aspects which ere affected must be compatible with the final 
situation that is envisioned or must be made so as part of bringing that situation 
about. Success thus implies a much more thorough and detailed understanding 
than that probably available to the change agent Except in very limited situations 
where a narrow change is being attempted, it is not possible to be aware of every 
personal involvement among the individuals in a situation or to know the particular 
intensity and significance of all those Uiat are evident. Nor is it possible to know 
enough about each individual personality to fully anticipate all the reactions that 
the change will evoke, or to recognize all the subtleties of the informal status 
systems in terms of which relationships and interaction are structured Yet a great 
many factors such as these will be relevant to a sequence of changes as it unfolds, 
and they will contribute to it and affect its course whether they are recognized or 
not. Moreover, even if many of the complexities are identified, it is not always pos- 
sible to manipulate all the relevant aspects. eiU^er for practical reasons or because 
doing so would be culturally, socially, or psychologically unacceptable As a result 
the chain of consequences set off by any deliberately instituted change will include 
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unanticipated as well as anticipated ones, and the overall effect of the process will 
depend on how these events are taken advantage of, limited, shaped, and directed 
as they occur, as well as on the initial steps that set the process in motion 

With respect to any social change one can think of. it is obvious that it can occur 
at different rates, but. essentially, change ts a gradual process with identifiable 
stages. Even when a change can be said to have occurred suddenly, closer analysis 
would reveal that it had been preceded by a period or set of events that could now 
be seen as leading up to and preparing for it. and which were thus an integral part 
of It A more detailed examination might also show that although major aspects of 
the social system in question did undergo rapid transformation, there were others 
that tagged, so that there was a period of transition during which different parts of 
the system were out of step with each other. For example, a change in the status 
structure of a group subsumes changes in irtdividual attitudes and values and in 
group practices and norms, but not all of these changes occur simultaneously or in 
a smoothly integrated manner Mora probably, individuals experience considerable 
frustration and disorientation arxt the group exists in a state of partial social disor- 
ganization until Its norms and goats, its status hierarchy and interaction patterns, 
and the rieeds. attitudes, and expectations of its members gisdually readjust into a 
new pattern 

It must be emphasized, however, that although change is gradual and can be 
broken down into successive stages for puiposes of analysis, us beginning and its 
end are not m actuality as clear and distinct from the on-gomg life of a social 
system as an observer's account might suggest Indeed, it would be misleading to 
view stability and change as opposites or even as primarily incompatible with each 
other. As we emphasized at the outset change is continual and inevitable in all 
human systems and it is an inherent pact of whatever stability they achieve. We do 
not understand a social system fully until we understand how it changes and can 
be changed, and we cannot understand social chenge except in terms of the psy- 
chological, social, and cultural events of which social systems consist 


11.1 INTRODUCTION 

The first selection in this chapter deals with a primitive culture and with an in- 
stance of change that may seem rather remote from modern organizational settings 
and not very clearly related to the reader's concerns The value of this initial dis- 
cussion IS that It exposes, more clearly than «t is possible to do with respect to a 
more complex social system, the concrete changes in behavior and interaction that 
a social change ' actually comprises It thus points to some of the general issues 
and principles that it will be important to consider in attempting to understand the 
situations that are examined later. 

Focusing on the single fact of the displacement of stone axes by steel axes in a 
primitive society, where social relations and interaction can be traced rather fully. 
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the author shows how extensive can be the total network of practices and relations 
that are contingent on a single item ai>d that will be affected by changes that in- 
volve that Item. Particularly worthy of rww in the case discussed here is the lack of 
relationship between the obvious and expected consequences of the technological 
change and its indirect social effects. The introduction of the steel axe did not. as 
might seerrt likely, lead to greater techmiogical efficiency and did not improve the 
material aspects of the society's way of life. It did. however, have deep and 
Widespread effects on some of the most basic ejects of social relations: familiar 
status relationships were disrupted, privileges that had been unique to certain roles 
no longer held, new relationships developed lor which there were no expectations 
or norms, traditional practices and occasions lost Uieir function. Thus this selection 
^ggests at least two important distinctioits with respect to the effects of change 
that are relevant to the discussions that follow in the rest of the chapter — between 
direct and irtdirect and between anticipated arid unanticipated consequences. 


11.1 STEEL AXES FOR STONE AGE 
AUSTRALIANS^ 

^auristoft Sharp 


THE PROBLEM Like other Ausuahan aboriginals, the Yir 
Yoront group at the mouth of the Coleman 
River on the west coast of tropical Cape York Peninsula originally had no knowl- 
edge of metals. Tcchnolc^icalJj' their culture was of the old stone age or paleo- 
lithic type; they supported ihemsclvcs by hunting and Bshing, obtaining vegetable 
foods and needed materials from the bush by simple gathering techniques. Their 
only domesticated animal was the dog, and they had no domesticated plants of any 
kind. Unlike some other aboriginal groups, however, the Yir Yoront did have pol- 
ished stone axes hafted in short handles, and these implements were most im- 
portant in their economy. 

Toivard the end of the nineteenth century metal tools and other European arti- 
faas began to filter into the Yir Yoront territory. The flow increased with the 
gradual expansion of the white frontier outward from southern and eastern 
Qucenilatid. OC a.U the uero.s vrestcift thus made availatAe, wysvc nas 

more acceptable, none more highly valued by aboriginals of all conditions ihan the 
haichet or short-handled steel axe, 

'Lauriston Sharp, "Sttel Axes for Stone .'^e Aiuirahans," t/uma’i Problrmt in Tn/i’iologiral 
CAaage.- ACineii'^’i, Cdi»ard H Spitw, eJ . New \ort Ruxsetl Sage Foundaiion 1952 pp 69 
7Z-T9, 82-87. 
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[n ihc mid-1930s an American anthropologist was able to live alone in the bush 
among the Yir Yoroni for 13 months without seeing another white man They 
were thus still relatively isolated and they continued an essentially independent 
economic life, supporting themselves entirely by means of their old stoneage tech- 
niques. Yet their polished stone axes were fast disappearing and were being re- 
placed by steel axes, which came to them in considerable numbers directly or indi- 
rectly from various European sources to the south 

What changes in the life of the Yir Yoront still living under aboriginal condi- 
tions in the Australian bush could be expected as a result of their increasing pos- 
session and use of the steel axe^ 

RELEVANT FACTORS If we concentrate our attention on Yir Yoront 
behavior centenng about the original stone 
axe, rather than on the axe— the ihing—wc should get some conception of the role 
this implement played in aboriginal culture This conception, m turn, should 
permit us to foresee with considerable accuracy some of the results of the dts- 
placement of stone axes by steel axes acquired directly or indirectly from Euro- 
peans by the Yir Yoroni 

The production of a stone axe required a number of simple skills With the idea 
of the axe in its various details well in mind, the adult men — and only the adult 
men — could set about producing it. a task not considered appropriate for women 
or children. First of all, a man had to know the location and properties of several 
natural resources found in his immediate environment pliable wood, which could 
be doubled or lient over the axe head and bound tightly to form a handle, bark, 
which could be rolled into cord for the binding; and gum, with which the stone 
head could be firmly fixed in the haft. These materials had to be correctly 
gathered, stored, prepared, cut to size, and applied or manipulated. They were 
plentifully supplied by nature, and could be taken by a man from anyone’s prop- 
erty without special permission. Postponing consideration of the stone head of 
the axe, we sec that simple knowledge of nature and of the technological skills 
involved, logeiber with the possession of fire (for heating the gum) and a few 
simple tutting tools, whkh might be nothing more than the sharp shells of plen- 
tiful bivalves, all of which were available to everyone, were sufficient to enable any 
normal man to make a stone axe. 

The use of the stone axe as a piece of capital equipment for the production of 
other goods indicates its very great importance in the subsistence economy of the 
aboriginal. Anyone— man, woman, or child — could use the axe, indeed, it was 
used more by women, for theirs was the onerous, daily task of obtaining sufficient 
wood to keep the campfire of each family burning all day for cooking or other 
purposes and all night against mosquitoes and cold (in July, winter tempcraiure 
might drop liclow 40 degrees). In a normal lifetime any woman would use the axe 
to cut or knock down literally tons of firewood. .Men and women, and sometimes 
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trading relations, which may extend ihc individual’s personal relationships out 
beyond the boundaries of his own group, are associated with two of the most im- 
portant items in a man's equipment, spears and axes, whether the latter are of 
stone or steel. Finally, most of the exchanges between partners take place during 
the dry season at times when the great aboriginal fiestas occur, which center about 
initiation rites of other totemic ceremonials that attract hundreds and arc the oc- 
casion for much exciting activity besides trading 

Returning to the Yir Yoront, we find that not only was it adult men alone who 
obtained axe heads and produced finished axes, but it was adult males who re- 
tained the axes, keeping them with other parts of their equipment in camp, or 
carrying them at the hack slipped through a human hair belt when traveling 
Thus, every woman or child who wanted to use an axe — and this might be fre- 
quently during the day' — must get one from some man, use it promptly, and return 
it to the man in good condition. VVhilc a man might speak of “my axe,” a woman 
or child could not; for them it was always “your axe,” addressing a male, or “his 
axe.” 

This necessary and constant borrowing of axes from older men by women and 
children was done according to regular patterns kinship behavior. \ woman on 
good terms with her husband would expect to use his axe unless he were using it; 
a husband on good terms with his wives would let any one of them use his axe 
without question. If a woman was unmarried or her husband was absent, she 
would go first to her older brother or to her father for an axe Only m extraor- 
dinary circumstances would she seek a stone axe from a mother’s brother or 
certain other male kin with whom she had to be most circumspect A girl, a boy, 
or a young man would look to a father or an older brother to provide an axe for 
her or his use, but would never approach a mother’s brother, who would be at the 
same time a potential father-in-law, with such a request. Older men, too, would 
follow similar rules if they had to borrow an axe. 

It will be noted that these sodal relationships in which the stone axe had a 
place are all pair relationships and that the use of the axe helped define and 
maintain the character of the relationships and the roles of the two individual par- 
ticipants-. Every active relationship among the Yir Yoront involved a definite and 
accepted status of superordination or subordination. A person could have no deal- 
ings wiih any other on exaaiy equal terms. Women and children were de- 
pendent on, or subordinate to, older males in every action in which the axe en- 
tered. Among the men, the younger was dependent on the older or on certain 
kinds of kin. The nearest approach to equality was between brothers, although the 
older was always superordinaie to the younger. Since the exchange of goods in a 
trading relationship involved a mutual rctiprocity, trading partners were usually a 
kind of brother to each other or stood in a brotherly type of relationship, although 
one was always cfassified as older than the other and would have some advantage 
in case of dispute. It can be seen that repealed and widespread conduct centering 
on the axe helped to generalize and standardize throughout the society these sex, 
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age, and kinship roles, both in iheir normal benevolent and in exceptional malevo- 
lent aspects, and. helped to build up expectancies regarding the conduct of others 
defined as having a particular status. 

The status of any individual Yir Yoront was determined not only by sex, age, 
and extended kin relationships, but also by membership in one of two dozen patri- 
lineal totemic clans into which the entire community was divided. A person’s 
names, rights in particular areas of land, and, in the case of a man, his roles in the 
totemic ceremonies (from which women are excluded) were all a function of belong- 
ing to one clan rather than another. Each clan had literally hundreds of 
totems, one or two of which gave the clan its name, and from any of which the 
personal names of clan members were derived These totems included not only 
natural species or phenomena like the sun, stars, and daybreak, but also cultural 
“species”: imagined ghosts, rainbow serpents, heroic ancestors; such eternal cul- 
tural verities as fires, spears, huts; and such human activities, conditions, or attri- 
butes as eating, vomiting, swimming, fighting, babies and corpses, milk and blood, 
lips and loins. HTtile individual members of such totemic classes or species might 
disappear or be destro>'ed, the class itself was obviously ever present and indestructi- 
ble. The totems therefore lent permanence and stability to the clans, to the 
STOupings of human individuals who generation after generation were each asso- 
ciated with one set of totems that distinguished one clan from another . 

Among the many totems of the Sunlit Cloud Iguana clan, and important among 
them, was the stone axe. The names of many members of this clan referred to the 
itself, or to activities like trading or wild honey gathering in which the axe 
played a vital part, or to the clan’s mythical ancestors with whom the axe was 
prominently associated. \Vhen it was necessary to represent the stone axe in 
totemic ceremonies, it was only men of this clan who exhibited it or pantomime 
its use. In secular life the axe could be made by any man and used by all; but in 
the sacred realm of the totems it belonged exclusively to the Sunlit Cloud Iguana 
people. 

Supporting those aspects of cultural behavior which we have called technology 
and conduct is a third area of culture, including ideas, sentiments, and values. 
Those are most difficult to deal with, for they are latent and covert or even uncon- 
*rious and must be deduced from overt actions and language or other communicat- 


jnS behavior. In this aspect of the culture lies the "meaning” of the stone axe, 
«s significance to the Yir Yoront and to iheir cultural way of life. The ideal con- 
"Ption of the axe, the knowledge of how to produce it (apart from the purely 
ntuseuW habits used in its production) are part of the \'ir Yoront adult masculine 
fo'e. just as ideas regarding its technical use are included in the feminine role. 
These technical ideas constitute a kind of “science” regarding the axe which may 
^ more important in relation to behavioral chaise than are the neurop ysio og- 
'“1 patterns drilled into the body by years of practice. Similarly there are nor- 
mative ideas regarding the part played by the axe in conduct which constitute a 
‘‘ind of "morality” of the axe, and which again may be more important than the 
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overt habits of social interaction in dcicrmining the role of the axe in social rela- 
tionships. More than ideas regarding technology, ideas regarding conduct are 
likely to be closely .associated, or "charged.” with sentiment or value Ideas and 
sentiments help guide and inform overt behavior, in turn, overt behavior helps 
support and validate ideas and sentiments 

The stone axe was an important symbol of masculinity among the Yir Yoront 
(just 3s pants or pipes are among ourselves) By a complicated set of ideas which 
we would label “ownership” the axe was defined as “belonging" to males 
Everyone in the society (except untrained infants) accepted these ideas Similarly 
spears, spear throwers, and fire-making sticks were associated with males, were 
owned only by them, and were symbols of masculinity But the masculine values 
represented by the stone axe were ronsiantly being impressed on all members of 
society by the fact that nonmales had to use the axe and had to go to males for it, 
whereas they never borrowed other masculine artifacts. Thus, the axe stood for an 
important theme that ran all through Yir Yoront culture the superiority and 
rightful dominance of the male, and the greater value of his concerns and of all 
things associated with him We should call this androcentrism rather than patri- 
archy, or paternal rule. It is the recognition by all that the values of the man 
{andros) lake precedence over feminine values, an idea backed by very strong sen- 
timents among the Yir Yoront. Since the axe had to be borrowed also by the young- 
er from (he older, it also represented the prestige of age, another important 
theme running all through Yir Yoront behavior . . 


ANALYSIS The introduction of the steel axe mdiscrtmi- 
naiely and in large numbers into the Yir 
Yoront technology was only one of many changes occurring at the same time It is 
therefore impossible to factor out all the results of this single innovation alone 
Nevertheless, a number of specific effects of the change from stone axes to steel 
axes may be noted, and the steel axe may be used as an epitome of the European 
goods and implements received by (be abonginab m increasing quantity and of 
their general influence on the native culture The use of the steel axe to illustrate 
such influences would seem to be justified, for it was one of the first European 
artifacts to be adopted for regular use by the Yir Yoront; and the axe. whether of 
stone or steel, was clearly one the most important items of cultural equipment 
they possessed 

The shift from stone to steel axes provided no major technological difficulties 
While the aboriginals themselves could not manufacture steel axe heads, a steady 
supply from outside continued; and broken wooden axe handles could easily be 
replaced from bush timbers with aboriginal tools Among the Yir Yoront the new 
axe never acquired ill the uses ft had on musfon or cattle stations (carpentry 
work, pounding tent pegs, use as a hamniK', and so on); and, indeed, it was used 
for little more than the stone axe had been, so that it had no practical effect m 
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improving the native standard of living. Il did some jobs better, and could be used 
longer without breakage; and these factors ivere sufficient to make it of vaJue to 
the native. But the assumption of the white man (based in part on a realization 
that a shift from steel to stone axe in Ws case would be a definite regression) that 
his axe was much more efficient, that its use would save time, and that it therefore 
represented technical “progress” toward goals which he had set for the native was 
hardly borne out in aboriginal practice. Any leisure time the Yir Yoront might 
gam by using steel axes or other western tools was invested, not in “improving the 
conditions of life,” and certainly not in developing aesthetic activities, but in sleep, 
an art they had thoroughly mastered. 

Having acquired an axe head through regular trading partners of whom he 
knew what to expect, a man wanting a stone axe was then dependent solely upon 
a known and an adequate nature and upon his own skills or easily acquired tech- 
niques. A man wanting a steel axe, however, was in no such self-rcJianl position 
'Vhile he might acquire one through trade, he now had the new alternative of 
dispensing with technological behavior in relation with a predictable nature and 
conduct in reiau’on with a predictable trading partner and of turning instead to 
conduct alone in relation with a highly erratic missionary. If he attended one of 
the mission festivals when steel axes were handed out as gifts, he might receive one 
simply by chance or if he had happened somehow to impress upon the mission 
staff that he was one of the “better” bush aboriginals (their definition of “better” 
being quite different from that of his bush fellows). Or he might — hut again 
almost by pure chance— be given some brief Job in connection with the mission 
*vhich would enable him to earn a steel axe. In either case, for older men a pref- 
erence for the steel axe helped create a situation of dependence in place of a situa- 
tion of self-reliance and a behavior shift from situations in technology or 
conduct which were well structured or defined to situations in conduct alone which 
tvere WJ defined. U was particufar/y (he oWer ones among the men, whose earlier 
experience or knowledge of the white man’s harshness in any event made them 
Suspicious, who would avoid having any relations with the mission at all, and who 
thus excluded themselves from acquiring steel axes directly from that source. 

The steel axe was the root of psychological stress among the Yir Voront even 
more significantly in other aspects of social relations. This was the result of new 
factors which the missionary considered all to the good: the simple numerical in- 
crease in axes per capita as a result of mission distribution; and distriburion from 
the mission directly to younger men, women, and even children. By winning the 
favor of the mission staff, a woman might be given a steel axe. This was clearly 
intended to be hers. The situation was quite different from that involved in 
borrowing an axe from a male relative, with the result that a woman called such 
an axe “my” steel axe, a possessive form she never used for a stone axe. (Lexi- 
ttally, the steel axe was difTereniiatcd from the stone by an adjectival suffix signi- 
fying “metal,” the element “axe” remaining identical.) Furthermore, young men 
or even boys might also obtain steel axes directly from the mission. A result was 
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that older men no longer had a complete monopoly of all the axes in the bush 
community. Indeed, an old man might have only a stone axe, while his wives and 
sons had steel axes which they considered their own and which he might even 
desire to borrow. Ail this led to a revolutionary confusion of sex, age, and kinship 
roles, with a major gain in independence and loss of subordination on the part of 
those able now to acquire steel axes when they had been unable to possess stone 
axes before. 

The trading partner relationship was also affected by the new situation A Yir 
Yoront might have a trading partner in a tnbe to the south whom he defined as a 
younger brother, and on whom as an older brother he would therefore have an 
edge. But if the partner were in contact with the mission or had other easier access 
to steel axes, his subordination to his bush colleague was obviously decreased. 
Indeed, under the new dispensation he might prefer to give his axe to a bush 
“sweetheart" in return for favors or otherwise dispose of it outside regular trade 
channels, since many steel axes were so distributed between natives m new ways 
Among other things, this look some of the excitement away from the ficstahke 
tribal gatherings centering around initiations during the dry season These had 
traditionally been the climactic annual occasions for exchanges between trading 
partners, when a man might seek to acquire a whole year's supply of stone axe 
heads Now he might find himself prostituting his wife to almost total strangers in 
return for steel axes or other white men’s goods With trading partnerships 
weakened, there was less reason to attend the fiestas, and less fun for those who 
did. A decline in one of the important social activities which had symbolized these 
great gatherings created a lessening of interest in the other social aspects of these 
events 

Not only did an increase in steel axes and their distribution to women change 
the character of the relations between individual and individual, the paired rela* 
lionships that have been noted, but a new type of relationship, hitherto practically 
unknown among the Yir Yoront, was created in their axe-acquiring conduct with 
whites In the aboriginal society there were almost no occasions outside the imme- 
diate family when one individual would initiate action to several other people at 
once. For in any average group, while a person in accordance with the kinship 
system might be superordinalc to several people to whom he could suggest or 
command action, at the same time he was also subordinate to several others, in 
relation with whom such behavior would be taboo. There was thus no overall 
chieftainship or authoritarian leadership of any kind. Such complicated operations 
as grass-burning, animal drives, or totemic cwcmonies could be carried out 
smoothly because each person knew bis roles both in technology and conduct 
On both mission and cattle stations, however, the whiles imposed upon the abor- 
iginals their conception of leadership roles, with one person in a controlling rela- 
tionship with a subordinate group Aboriginals called together to receive gifts, in- 
cluding axes, at a mission Christinas parly found themselves facing one or two 
whites Mho sought to control their behavior for the occasion, who disregarded the 
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thinking as social scientists so much that we have not been able to state our re- 
search problems properly Perhaps we have taken the individual as the unit of 
observation and study when some larger unit would have been more appropriate. 
Let us look at a few examples. 

Consider first some matters havii^ to do with the mental health of an indi- 
vidual. VVe can all agree. I believe, that an important mark of a healthy person- 
ality is that the individual’s self-esteem has not been undermined But on what 
does self-esteem depend? From research on this problem we have discovered that, 
among other things, repeated experiences of failure or traumatic failures on 
matters of central importance serve to undermine one's self-esteem We also know 
that whether a person experiences success or failure as a result of some under- 
taking depends upon the level of aspiration which he has set for himself Now, if 
we try to discover how the level of aspiration gets set, we are immediately involved 
in the person’s relationships to groups The groups to which he belongs set stand- 
ards for his behavior which he must accept if he is to remain in the group. If his 
capacities do not allow him to reach these standards, he experiences failure, he 
withdraws or is rejected by the group and his self-esteem suffers a shock 
Suppose, then, that we accept a task of therapy, of rebuilding his self-esteem. It 
would appear plausible from our analysis of the problem that we should attempt 
to work with variables of the same sort that produced the difficulty, that is to work 
with him either in the groups to which he now belongs or to introduce him into 
new groups which are selected for the purpose and to work upon his relationships 
to groups as such. From the point of view of preventive mental health, we might 
even attempt to tram the groups in our communities — classes in schools, work 
groups in business, families, unions, religious and cultural groups — to make use of 
practices better designed to protect the self-esteem of their memters 

Consider a second example. A teacher finds that in her class she has a number 
of trouble-makers, full of aggression She wants to know why these children arc so 
aggressive and what can be done about it. A foreman in a factory has the same 
kind of problem with some of his workers. He wants the same kind of help The 
solution most templing to both the teacher and the foreman often is to transfer the 
worst trouble-makers to someone else, or if facilities are available, to refer them 
for counseling, But is the problem really of such a nature that it can be solved by 
removing the trouble-maker from the Mtuation or by working on his individual 
motivations and emotional life’ What leads does research give us? The evidence 
indicates, of course, that there are many causes of aggressiveness in people, but 
one aspect of the problem has become increasingly clear in recent years. If we 
observe carefully the amount of aggressive behavior and the number of trouble- 
makers to be found in a large coltcciion of groups, we find that these characier- 
isiics can vary tremendously from group to group even when the different groups 
are composed essentially of the same kinds of people. In the now classic experi- 
ments of Lewin, Lippiii, and WTiitc (1939) on the effects of different styles of 
leadership, it was found that the same group of children displayed markedly dif- 
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formal groups, not shown on any tabic of oi^nizaiion, in order to protect himself 
from arbitrary control of his life, from the boredom produced by the endless repe- 
tition of mechanically sanitary and routine operations, and from the impover- 
ishment of his emotional and social life brought about by the frustration of his 
basic needs for social interaction, partiapation, and acceptance in a stable group. 
Recent experiments have demonstrated clearly that the productivity of work 
groups can be greatly increased by methods of work organization and supervision 
which give more responsibility to work groups, which allow for fuller partici- 
pation in important decisions, and which make stable groups the firm basis for 
support of the individual’s social needs (Coch and French, 1948) 1 am convinced 
that future research will also demonstrate that people working under such condi- 
tions become more mature and creative individuals in rbeir homes, in community 
life, and as citizens 

As a final example, let us examine the experience of efforts to tram people in 
workshops, institutes, and special training courses. Such efforts are common in 
various areas of social welfare, intergroup relations, political affairs, industry, and 
adult education generally It is an unfortunate fact that objective evaluation of the 
effects of such training efforts has only rarely been undertaken, but there is evi- 
dence for tho« who will look chat the actual change in behavior produced U most 
disappointing A workshop not infrequently develops keen interest among the par- 
ticipants, high morale and enthusiasm, and a firm resolve on the part of many to 
apply all the wonderful insights back home. But what happens back home’ The 
trainee discovers that his colleagues don’t share his enthusiasm He learns that the 
task of changing others’ expectations and ways of doing things is discouragingly 
difficult He senses, perhaps not very clearly, that u would make all the difference 
in the world if only there were a few other people sharing his enthusiasm and 
insights with whom he cold plan activities, evaluate consequences of efforts, and 
from whom he could gam emotional and motivational support. The approach to 
training which conceives of its task as being merely that of changing the individual 
probably produces frustration, demoralization, and disillusionment in as large a 
measure as it accomplishes more positive results 

A few years ago the Research Center for Group Dynamics undertook to shed 
light on this problem by investigating the operation of a workship for training 
leaders in interculiural relations (Lippitt, 1949). In a project, directed by Lippitt, 
we set out to compare systematically the different effects of the workshop upon 
trainees who came as isolated individuals in contrast to those who came as teams 
Since one of the problems in the field of inlerctiltural relations is that of getting 
people of good will to be more active in community efforts to improve intergroup 
relations, one goal of the training worksht^ was to incre.ise the activity of the 
trainees in such community affairs. We found that before the workshop there was 
no difference in the activity level of the people who were to be trained as isolates 
and of those who were to be trained as teams Six months after the workshop. 
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The group as a medium of change 

PRINCIPLE NO. 1 If the group is lo be used cflectively as a medium of change, 
those people who are to be changed and those who are to exert influence for 
change must have a strong sense of belonging lo the same group 
Kurt Lewin described this principle well. “The normal gap between teacher 
and student, doctor and patient, social worker and public, can be a real ob- 
stacle lo acceptance of the advocated conduct." In other words, in spite of 
whatever status differences there might be between them, the teacher and the 
student have to feel as members of one group m matters involving their sense of 
values. The chances for re-education seem to be increased whenever a strong we- 
feelmg is created (1948) Recent experiments by Preston and Heintz have demon- 
strated greater changes of opinions among members of discussion groups operating 
with participatory leadership than among those with supervisory leadership 
(1949). The implications of this principle for classroom teaching arc far-reaching 
The same may be said of supervision in the factory, army, or hospital 

PRINCIPLE NO 2 The more attractive the group is to its members the greater is 
the inRuence that the group can exert on its members 

This principle has been extensively documented by Festinger and his co-workers 
(1950) They have been able to show m a variety of settings that in more cohesive 
groups there is a greater readiness of members to attempt to influence others, a 
greater readiness to be influenced by others, and stronger pressures toward con- 
formity when conformity is a relevant matter for the group Important for the 
practitioner wanting lo make use of this principle is, of course, the question of 
how to increase the atcraettveness of groups. This is a question with many an- 
swers. Suffice it to say that a group is more attractive the more it satisfies the 
needs of its members We have been able lo demonstrate experimentally an in- 
crease in group cohesiveness by increasing the liking of members for each other as 
persons, by increasing the perceived importance of the group goal, and by increas- 
ing the prestige of the group among other groups. Experienced group workers 
could add many other ways to this list. 

PRINCIPLE NO 3 In attempts to chaise attitudes, values, or behavior, the more 
relevant they are to the basis of attraction to the group, the greater will be the 
influence that the group can exert upon them. 

I believe this principle gives a clue to some otherwise puzzling phenomena. 
How docs it happen that a group, like a labor union, seems to be able to exert 
such strong discipline over its members in some matters (let us say in dealings 
with management), while it seems unable to exert nearly the same influence in 
other matters (let us say in political action)? If we examine why it is that members 
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Th« group as a target of change 

PRjsc;?!,? NO 6 Strong pressure (or changes tn the group can be cslablishfd 
b) creating a shared perception by inembers of the need for change, thus 
making the source of pressure for change he nithtn the group 
Marrow and French (1045) report a dramatic case-study which illustrates this 
principle quite well A manufacturing concern had a polity against hiring women 
over thirty because it was believed that they were slower, more difficult to train, 
and more likely to he absent. The staff psychologist was able to present to man- 
agement evidence that this behef svas clearly unwarranted at least within their 
own company. The psychologist's facts, however, were rejected and ignored as a 
basis for action because they violated accepted beliefs. It was claimed that they 
went against the direct experience of the foremen Then the psychologist hit upon 
a plan for achieving change which differed drastically from the usual one of ar- 
gument, persuasion, and pressure. He proposed that management conduct its own 
analysis of the situation With his help management collected all the facts which 
they believed were relevant to the problem When the results were in they were 
now their own facts rather than those of some "outside” expert Policy was imme- 
diately changed without further resistance The important point here is that facts 
are not enough. The facts must be the accepted property of the group if they are to 
become an effective basis for change. There seems to be all the difference in the 
world in changes actually earned out between those cases in which a consulting 
firm is hired to do a study and present a report and those in which technical ex- 
perts are asked to collaborate with the group in doing Us own study 

PRiNCiPLC NO 7 Information relating to the need for change, plans for change, 
and consequences of change must be shared by all relevant people m the group. 
Another way of stating this principle is to say that change of a group ordinarily 
requires the opening of communication channels. Newcomb (1947) has shown 
how one of the first consequences of mistrust and hostility is the avoidance of com- 
municating openly and freely about the things producing the tension. If you look 
closely at a pathological group (that is, one that has trouble making decisions or 
effecting coordinated effortsoC its members), vttuwiU certainly find strong restraints 
in that group against communicating vital Information among Us members. 
Until these restraints are removed there can be little hope for any real and lasting 
changes in the group’s functioning. In passing it should be pointed out that the 
removal of barriers to commumcaiion will ordinarily be accompanied by a sudden 
increase in the communication of hostility The group may appear to be falling 
apart, and it will certainly be a painful experience to many of the members. This 
pain and the fear that things are getting out of hand often stop the process of 
change once begun. 
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U.3 INTRODUCTION 

This selection is s case study of an aiiempi to institute a change m a peasant 
village and an analysis of the faciMS that prevented its success The author, an 
anthropologist, shows how certain features of the change and of the manner in 
which It was introduced were inconsistent with, and in some cases directly con- 
trary to. the social structure and the cultural values of the community Thus, 
enactment of the change required that people accept and adjust to situations and 
relationships m which the expectations were incompatible with their orientations to 
life and society and, indeed, with their personal motivations artd self conceptions 
Some of the reasons that precluded success aie quite specific to this particular 
case, such as the fact that marriage was a prerequisite lor full adult status in the 
society. Every social system, however, has some bases for ascribing status to indi- 
viduals that are analogous to this, so that such specific features are really instances 
ol more general principles that apply to virtually any group, organization, or society 
Age. sexi athletic prowess, body build, specihe past experience, seniority ethnic, 
social class, or geographic background— any or several of these might serve as 
criteria for status differentiation 

As in the case described in this selecuoa the existence of criteria of this sort 
raises a special and serious problem for the expert — for example, for the guidance- 
personnel worker. Being a member of the group, he will be subject to evalua- 
tion m terms of these ascriptive standards The particular contribution that defines 
his gob and that his training prepares him to make, however, will not necessarily fit 
with these expectations and a number of coriflicts are likely to follow For example, 
a young counselor may be led by his professional judgment and from the per- 
spective of the purposes of a guidance program to suggest changes in a school's 
grading system In such a case he would m effect be recommending changes in the 
roles of others m the system, many of whom would perceive his behavior as inap- 
propriate to his status and to his relationship to them, and would be thus likely to 
oppose his efforts quite independently of the latter's merits 

This does not mean that the expert is therefore Inevitably paralysed m intro- 
ducing changes. In the example above, one of the resistant individuals might be a 
teacher who felt that his competence was being challenged because the change 
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was presented to him as an accomplished (act originating elsewhere and implying 
that there was need for improvemer>t in what he felt was his realm of special respon- 
sibitity. The same individual might respottd quite differently, however, if his 
opinion were sought at the outset and if be was appealed to as being particularly 
aucial to the success of the planned chartge. Not all cases will yield to such simple 
alternatives for solution, but the point of this example is that as the author of the 
ensuing selection suggests, in order for an attempt at change or innovation to be 
effective it must take account of the system's social structure and work in terms 
of it 


11.3 SOCIAL STRUCTURES AND 

PLANNED CHANGE; A CASE STUDY 
FROM THE PHILIPPINES’ 

IKIlisE. SiWey 


This article reports a case in which governmentally planned changes in activi- 
ties related to economic life and sanitation in a Philippine peasant agricultural 
village failed to meet the expectations of the initiators of the village improvement 
program. The failure of the initiators of change to recognize the internal structure 
and culture erf the village seemed to contribute to the program’s collapse. 

Established by the Philippine Department of Education after the second World 
War, the Community School program of adult education and community dexcl- 
opment was designed to ameliorate levels of Kving in the thousands of small, rural 
Philippine villages * 'The pre^am was instituted in response to a rural population 
steadily increasing in size, the serious effects of inflation in the period following 
the Second World War, and declining agricultoral productivity, all of which had, 
hy the mid-1950s, intensified forces already leading to noticeably lowered levels of 
living even before the Second World War. Reid data utilized in this article were 


'From tVilbs E. Siblty, "Social Semetum and Ptaniud Oian^c .A Ca» Study from iht Philip- 
pines.” //uman Organaahon, 19, 1960. pp 209-211 

•SeeJoseV. Aguilar, Thu /• lour Commonii> School. Mainta, Philippines BooVman.lnc, 195), 
Bureau of Publie Schools. Department of Education. Repubbeof the Philippines, The Community 
School the Philippines, 1954, Bureau of PuMic Sdiool*. Manib, TAj/yyunc Cowwooi/r 
ButUhn. Paul C Fawle), fd . Operation «/ the Philip, ne Commurnty School, Baguio Summer 
farritute, Univerrity et the Philippines, 1*57; Mcman Relatwris Area Files. Inc. The Phihppines, 
New Haven. Conn.. 195S. Chapter X. “Educa^ ” 
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gathered in a village in southwestern Negros Island, centra! Philippines, during 
1954 and 1955.^ The village shall be called Ma-ayo * 


THE VILLAGE Ma-ayo, a village of about 400 persons, is the 
prinapal village in a f>amo* bearing the same 
name. Culturally, the village is placed in the Bisayan zone of the Philippines The 
population of Ma-ayo is quite homc^encous, nearly all nominally Catholic, and it 
subsists mainly upon piece-work wage labor in neighboring absentee-owned sugar 
fields and in tenant rice farming in nearby rainfall-wacered paddies 

Kinship is reckoned bilaterally In work teams,* and in power groupings asso- 
ciated with community affairs, kin-based structures with some continuity in time 
are observable. Village endogamy is marked. A 1954 census showed that in fifty 
percent of all marriages, both partners claimed Ma-ayo as their natal village The 
necessity for approval by a large number of kinsmen of spouses brought in from 
other villages in cases of exogamous unions lends strongly to preserve basic beliefs 
and values shared in the community.’ Residence patterns tend toward bilocality at 
marriage, with neolocality as an ultimaie goal Initial residence choices for newly 
married couples are influenced strongly by the locus of available living space, and 
by the fact that most newly married couples eannot afford to fulfill the ideal neo- 
local pattern by building a house. 

As in many nucleated Philippine villages in areas characterized by absentee 
land ownership and high tenancy rates, the raised bamboo and thatch houses in 
Ma-ayo are crowded cheek-by-jowl in the limited space which can be kept from 
agricultural use. Immediately around the houses are small groves of banana and 
coconut trees which provide important dietary supplements to the daily fare of fish 
and rice, but which are not important as cash crops. A few families possess small 
kitchen gardens. The village is neatly quartered by a village street running north 
and south, and by a narro^v-g3ugc railway (connecting the village with the sugar 
milling center twenty miles distant) running cast and west This undoubtedly for- 


‘Trn monihi ot the Rddwork was arromplishri during 1934 and I9S3 with the aid nf the United 
States Educ-aiional Foundalion in ihe Philippinn (Fulbnghi Program) and of the Philippine Studies 
Program, University of Chicago 

•Ma-ayo is a pseudonym The viilagr u nonetheless real and our data are not altered except for 
viltigc identification 

•tn the Philippines, the term karrui designates a polmeal-grngraphical rone, which is a constituent 
p.irl nt a municipality There may be one or mitee tillages in a hiirrio, iheUrgesl of which ordinarily 
tiears the same name as Ihe barrto 

•\ discussion of bilaterally organued work learns is offered in Willis E. Sibley. “Work Parmer 
Choice in a Philippine Village." Silhntan Journal, IV, No J. 1957, Dumagueie, Philippines .SiU- 
iman 'University 

tVillis E. Sibley, “The Mainimaitce of Unity and nistinciivencss in a Philippine Village,” 
.'Irn in Ci/Uurrs, A F C. t'allaee. ed , P roceedings of Ihe Fifth Internal lonal Congress of Anthro- 
pological and Elhnologic.il Sciences. Philadelphia University of Pennsylvania Press. 1960 
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kitchen gardening, and agricultural improvement Almost daily, the elementary 
school children could be seen pullii^ weeds from the street, carefully aligning 
rocks as street borders, and informing their parents that their yards should look 
neater. Periodic inspections of residences were conducted by the teachers, to count 
new water and privy facilities which were supposedly under construction, but 
which actually were rarely completed 

Despite a lack of noticeable progress on projects which might uKitnaiely im- 
prove levels of living (such as better gardening or the inoculation of animals, vac- 
cines for which were provided free of charge by the government), certain changes 
gould be observed during the weeks immediately following the initiation of Com- 
munity School programs The village street was handsome indeed, with its neat 
borders and lack of weeds. Some houses were repaired, and their tiny yards put in 
order. Rarely, however, could substantial activity be observed m the absence of a 
teacher supervisor. Perhaps it was partly because of local disappointment at the 
failure of a widely heralded ofTicial inspection committee from the provincial 
capital to arrive for an evaluation inspection which led to the rapid loss of interest 
in community Improvement, and to its virtual abandonment within about two 
months after the initial designation of improvement zones Yet still more im- 
poiiani reasons (or the failure seem to exist, and atterviion Is turned next to these 


THE STATUS How do we account for the failure of the Com- 
AND ROLES School program? Let us consider first 

the status and roles of the teacher group in this 
OF TEACHERS peasant village, since the teachers were the 
primary initiators of change.'^ 

Teachers are assigned a high status position in the village by virtue, at least in 
part, of their education and relatively high, steady incomes. They are accorded 
respect and deference behavior. The villagers do not, however, consider the 
teachers able to render competent advice concerning agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry because they do not plant ricc or gardens, nor do they raise pigs and 
chickens. To some extent, the tcachm behave as if they do not know the 
mechanics of rice planting or pig feeding This “not knowing” role appears to be 
a pan of their perception of themselves as teachers; for, with the acquisition of 
formal education and a college degree in this culture, very frequently manual labor 
is felt to be inappropriate, both by the formally educated person and by his asso- 
ciates and manual laboring acquaintances. Yet most of the teachers in Ma-ayo 
come from agricultural village backgrounds in which husbandry and planting 
techniques are learned by all growing youngsters. The villagers’ perception that 
the teachers know nothing about agnruJture or srwns) husbandry h an imporlan! 


"For conttmini? ihe anal)ia of the rote tS wathm I am irdebinl to I inmer Barncll of 

the University of Oregon JWESJ 
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pm or .hoir co„.ribo.i„„ ,o .he mointoeaeoe oT .ho role of .eacher. should k 
Lded here .ha. reioforciog .he villagers' retean.e .o al.er .eehn.ques et ^ 
husbandrj- and rice plaming are .he facu oT sc^ei.y and risk. An ensurrf, ahhongh 
inadeqiJJe, rice crop, or a slender pig, arc mere h.ghly valued .ban an 
uncertain but potentially larger harvest or product. e.c.irtns sr the co- 

Socially, .he .eachers done. par.icipaK in gossip and joking . „ 

conu. ..in'; s, ends al.er .he day's s.ork is finished. Thus, .he f 

i. is no. unlikely lha. .he .eachers' relanvely more Irequen. 
younger niembeJs ol .he communi., a. leas, ind.rmly mHuen ^ h etomn ■>! 
younger penons ra.her .ban es.abliJied village leaders a. impro.emen. 

"Iwe imp„ru.n. even .ban .be mie ol .he agenu ol change 

.his esperimen. are social snuaural .g;, pa.Iern being 

Ma-ajo IS ol.en accomplished m parlies of. , ^„|,„,e Through aclual 

sttongly marked in .be iradi.ional praciice of rice cul.ure J . 

cimm 4 and .abula.ion, i. «as found lha. .he leaders P”"” '"ns .end 

.he paddies, in .he sugar fields, in house building. “^*1. to 

Slrongly .0 '>’'»» or neolocal. wi.h .he 

already been noted that residence in Ma*ayo 'S '‘‘n 

choice ol locale dependen. Iiugely d .he juxlapo- 

household of either the bride s or groom s paren . .«;dence oatterns, 

.i...n ol desire for w.rkins .oge.her, along »ith "toX/l nm 

is that groups of persons (kinsmen) ^he wme sector of the 

reside in contiguous living sites, or even in s „ , •c.atine as ooerational 

vilUge as ma,k4 by .he mee. and 

zones the quarters of the village neatly amng ^ principle of organi- 

milway. the teachers unknowingly ignored a more .mportant pnnap g 

zation, namely, accustomed working , .-aj-rship croup provides 

The lac. .ha. .he '" 

r.arora“~ 

nidi qualificalions. including Sto„ers, relative economic well- 

.he village ol a sieable kiu f ”P leader mus. make a. leas, 

being, and seniority in age. In addition, r,,i,n1ir The latter stale- 

a noLua, show ol reiigiou. ^^^rd^r m^L^'d'Sorm 

uienB esp.ess .he general . „ 5 ,_i 955 , there esisted about 

esMog system, of valum and in hml affairs. The 

s„ such leadcc. each ol .he meci.s ol die Communi^. 

teachers did not succeed m convincing the« ° ‘ . . 

cv , TV^ rnU of the “foUowcr” IS well developed m Ma-a)0, ana in 

School program. The . be recorded of collective action not pre- 

JTl,''.' t"" " ol one « mme of these leaders. Those actually sclcCed as 
offimr. ’in^L’taprovemcn. eonc. had she further serious disadvaniage ol youth. 
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for the population of Ma-nyo forms a subsoiiety in which the principle of age 
respect provides a key to the understanding of many habitual patterns of behavior, 
authority, and decision-making 

In closing this brief analysis, certain relevant features of the local culture are to 
be stressed. In the rural Philippines, and in Ma-ayo, there is a general lack of 
awareness of the relationships between sanitation and health Thus, the sanitary 
privy and safe water programs seemed to many informants to be additional 
burdens involving extra work, the value of the projects not being clearly perceived. 
Similarly, there was little acceptance of the need for improvements in the tradi- 
tional modes of agricultural practice and animal husbandry, despite patent and 
recognized inadequacies in the food supply It should be added in defense of the 
rational powers of residents of Ma-ayo that drastic changes in rice growing were 
avoided because of the potential nsk as they saw it One lost crop is to them far 
more disastrous than the insuffioency of an inadequate but sure crop To be ad- 
vised on nee growing and animal husbandry by teachers, who did not themselves 
participate in such activities, was clearly laughable to a sizable proportion of the 
adult population. To be directed in village improvement by juniors in age, the 
elected zone officers, was improper and often insulting, for such direction neces- 
sarily ignored or seriously modified traditional beliefs concerning age respect The 
importance of age respect cannot safely be ignored in such cases, and it is not 
uncommon to find young people trained in government agricultural schools who 
are subsequently deeply discouraged when they return to their natal villages and 
are prevented from putting their new knowledge mio practice The young people 
are difTident in putting their new knowledge forward, and their ciders are re- 
luctant to accept their advice. It might be possible In such a situation for a young 
person to convince an elder leader of the value of his new skills and techniques, 
thus gaining ihe backing necessary for the initiation of changes. Such behavior was 
not, however, observed m hla-ayo. 

CONCLUSION This case provides an example from a non- 
Westem area to demonstrate the proposition 
that, for planned changes to be successful, they must be congruous with existing 
cultural beliefs (or at least not be in direct conflict with them) and must be pre- 
sented in a manner which makes full use of existing social structural arrange- 
ments. It might have been belter for the Community School authorities to iniiiaie 
their programs by working on problems which were perceived as problems by the 
villagers themselves, even if th^ sverc of little interest to the initiators That the 
villagers in Ma-ayo could, on occaMon, organize themselves for collective action 
was amply demonstrated late in 1955 when several local leaders organized a large 
group of men who labored mightily for several weeks to rebuild the village street 
so that it would not be muddy during the rainy season and at fiesta lime 
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Since 1956, the Philippine |oternmenl has developed a new progr 
community development, separate front the school system, wh.ch 
some of the problems reflected in this paper. An attempt is being made to recruit 
select, and train as local agents of change high statu, tndividual, » 

period of training in a national center on Utrnn Island, will ' 

village, to initiate changes of various kinds. While it seem, clear ^.1 s>r“n»ral 
features of local village organization are being given much more alien 
new program of training, the problem of age may remain a serious o o 
sums -rthe village ordinarily means that a man must 
married, and reasonably well-tmdo, at least in companion with >''> ""“5' 

Such men, of course, have the least motivation and inierml in 

involved i; engaging in a new and little-tried venture. It is. however, still too early 

to assess the resuU of the new community dc\-elopment program. 

n.4 INTRODUCTION 

This selection deals with problems of change that ara of direct ^ 

anee spaeialists and a. .he same r.m. inregrares soma of the J “ 
hsva nmarged in this ehap.ar so far. Ih. an, ho, Osscrihes fha 
guidsnes program in a high school and the t.sistsoee it ”"™,an' 

sources of the latter through art analysis of the specific ways 
individuals ih the sysl.m were aftectml h, the Innovstion As > 
able to account for the full range of individual teaetions in mteraetion 

these having to do with the nature of the changes in the pan 
among teachers and administrators that the new program roug because of 

This emcl. ha, obvious imptntane. for guid,nc.p.mon™l ‘ 

It, eoncetn with the te.ct.on. of t.schots ami othets to guidance "» «>™ ^ 
man, eonetel. f.atuie. of the M. ol en .doc.t.onsl otg.mz.tion ”'9n*“"“ 
and lelevoneo are no less at a gene, at level however. It elear ly t ' ,,, 

terns of behavior and interaction the basic notion that social cha g ^ 

many specific alterations affecting specific indivrfuals in particu 
th.. h ^th adds reality to an abstract principle and elaborates the '-«ers meaning 
In addition, the underlying theoretical rationale that this select o 
provides the pract.tioner with a useful Irameworlc for thinking ^ 

about organizational processes .n general. It emphasizes and vai'dates the e la 
tionship between individual feelings and attitudes and the context 
teraction in wh.ch they occur. Although the author does not assert 
in interaction were the cause of deferences in attitudes, the 
that the latter could have been predated horn knowledge of the form 
results of the study strongly suggest that eatir individual's perspective on e i 
duction of the guidance program depended on its eHect on his role m the orga^ 
zation and that this effect can be understood primarily in terms of the content and 
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meaning of his relationships and interaction with others For this reason, the prin- 
cipal's assessment that the faculty was "guidance-minded" was essentially irrele- 
vant to an accurate anticipation of the reactions to his innovation Involved was 
not guidance in genera! or in the abstract but. rather, specihc changes in the 
structure of statuses, authority, and interaction within which individuals functioned 
An analysis of the full complexity of these changes would have led to a much more 
specific plan than that of "going slow" and would have, instead, taken account of 
the specihc resistances that would be likely at each point in the process and from 
each part of the system 


11.4 SMALL-SCALE ADMINISTRATIVE 
CHANGE; RESISTANCE TO THE 
INTRODUCTION OF A HIGH SCHOOL 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM* ** 

IM.S.Mwood 


The major atm of this (article) . . is to describe in detail and analyze the 
steps by which the principal of a targe city high school in trying to improve the 
guidance services ofTercd the students, changed the way his faculty performed guid- 
ance activities and by so doing aroused unexpected resistance . In generolizmg 
from . . . case studies about the importance of difTerenccs in the size of a change, 
its duration, or its content for the processes and consequences of innovation, 
certain problems inherent in the process of comparison must be dealt with first 
If one is to compare large and small, long and short innovations, one needs a 
common language to describe the cases in terms that are reasonably free of the 
particular instances, but accurately reflect the specific cases In addition, one needs 
to decide on a minimum set of common data to be described for each case If a 
particular phenomenon is absent from the description, one must be assured that it 
U absent in reality. One must also decide how much of the context of an inno- 


*Ffom M .S Aiwnod, "Small-Scale Administrative Change Resislanre ta the Iniroduclion of a 
High School Cuidanrc Program,'' /onwwrron M fi/iicanon. Matihew Miles, ed New York Bureau 
of Putit,calioni, Teachers College, CnIuentHa Untversity. pp 49-77 

Tlw rcse.srth on which this case is based was supported in part by the Cooper.siive Ccnier for 
Educational Adminisiralmn, a project of the Kellngg FouDdatton, and by the Advanced School of 
FducalKm. boih erf Te.ichcrs College, Cotumtua Univtmiy The full study is reported in Atwood 
(1960) 
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vation i, .0 be described. This eome« can be Orongh. of as the f 

Ihe innosation was introdoced, and succeeded or faded. The ■n.n.ed.a.el) pr 
siloalion is often given as an adequate statement of these rondmons. Kdts ade- 
quate, one must still decide how much of the dtuat.on is tmmrftate. » 
dcdsions that have usually been made frnm common senm. Howeve^ ”P° ' 
common sense may be to other aspects of ««arch, tt does not guarantee common 

''“Thr,e3'aT or"hrar,icle. . .is to explore 

swers to these problem, of comparison, that offered by 

theory. . . .The data of the case to be presented were coined 

with the assumptions of this theory. A short statement of "’''''“'T ^ P 

understanding the choices made in selecting the element, of the case tnj , 

ing the usefulness of the method 

INTtnAerriON THEOnV Anthropological interaction theory (Chappie 
INTERACTION THEOR restatement and 

AND METHOD in Arensbetg and McGregor, 

1942; Arensbetg, 1951, If ',*i' 

1942; Chappie, 1953, 1962; Chappie and Sayles 1961, Ho ' 
and Pearsall 1955; Kimball, 1958, Whyte, I9al) star s 

sumption that society and - ■’"pTmirram Ller and 

Tpo: n’mliom out o‘fT — Kch interaaiona. 

symbols, attitudes, values, hehefs, norms, and the hke Th't^">-S»» f ' 
meaning pr.marily in the events of ^ '’.fjLXg a„7 ioter- 

Ihetefore be referred back to the phenomenon in its 

preting them. This first step may be 'ho^ nncrtihn between the phenomenon 

primary or mtemof conlcxl. ' „,ge by observing the order of 

under study and the “fer elemem. ph^omenon or change is 

=ra:erg::rm"rtc^mm.he.e^^^^^^ 



Events take place and » P and thdr ph>sical 

and limitations. ep^ environment consists also of other sequences 

envtroomen. ™ ^;f^„"f“e.e other event, to the events under obser- 
of recurrent events Tf' ™"'" ^ taking place in adjacent 

vanon mnst .“'‘“"“ be i„ Ais examination. One dis.ingoi.he, linkwi 

r.”.™ m"»7in^ S^ore and during the appeamnee of the events under 
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observation The linked events arc those which share some of the same people 
interaaing in the focal sequence of events This physical and social environment 
forms the secondary or external canlexl This third step places the phenomenon 
under study in it 

So far, the features of the interactional approach which have been brought out 
are (1) its empirical bias — it deals mainly with observable happenings in space 
and time, (2) its processual nature — it r^ards reality as sequences of happenings 
which must be placed in the order of their occurrence. (3) its contextual em- 
phasis — it makes the first task of the researcher that of looking for connections 
among the elements in space and lime, placing a phenomenon in its primary 
context of events, and (4) its answers to the question of a sufficient secondary 
context — the physical context is described when the events are placed in space, the 
social context is adequately described by the linked events in which some of the 
same people interact, and the temporal context by the prior state of both of these. 

The result of this approach is a number of cases of social action described m 
their natural setting "Hie next step imposed by interaction theory is to compare 
these cases. The classification of similarities and differences is based on the 
common properties exhibited by the events of interaction These properties yield 
universal operations, the simplest of which are (1) enumerating the people taking 
part in an event, (2) identifying the actors, (3) specifying the order in which they 
act, (4) measuring the duration of each act in an event, and of events, (5) counting 
the frequency of occurrence of these orders of action or events, and (6) noting the 
regularity in time of their occurrence 

Whether or not the patterns of interaction are m fact prior to values and atti* 
tudes, and whether or not they arc the significant feature of social life and changes 
in it, the operations that can be performed make interaction the empirical basis for 
comparative analysis and generalization. These operations give a description of 
events that is relatively free of the particular and yet more concrete than such 
nominal descriptions as "high morale" and "tight authority," or than definitions 
of an innovation as “new” or “representing a qualitative shift in an existing 
situation ” 

The way of applying interaction theory to the study of educational innovation is 
already clear. Educational innovations are to be treated as changes in patterns of 
social action, and as the emergence of new patterns of events. Educational innova- 
tions become processes described operationally as changes from prior states in the 
number and identity of the people involved, in the direction of action bclween 
them, in the frequencies of the specifiable kinds of events involving them, and in 
the duration and regularity of these events They also become statements of 
changes in the spatial distribution of people and actions, and of changes in the 
preceding and concurrent sequences of linked events. Since the validity of this ap- 
proach for education remains to be established, additional data on values, senti- 
ments, behavior, and changes in these have to be included for examinaiion against 
the operationally described patterns of inieraaion Interaction ihus defined offers a 
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to citfgorizc and compare the ob- 


prccisc and objcctivT framework within which 
ser\cd facts of innovation. 

THE CASE STUDY The example d a small-scale educational 
THE CASE STU ^ „„„„ 

ce™ the effocH ol a new principal ot a high school In inmodn„ a „n.r. 
guidance program. Since the faculty ot the high school were no.ri m the 
Lg ••gL^ce-minded.” he expected no resistance to l-Y 
had deeded nesertheless to '> slow,” the oppos.t.on that developed 
program was all the more difficult for him to understan 

The prior situation 

The John Quincy Adams High &hool was 
the 1920s with two aims: to prov .de a h.gh sch^ rfneatton tor 
aad the apparently unedueable. or -nte Best principal 

lunity for technical training m a major industry ,n donate expensive 

and founder of the school. Mr. Doyle, persua^ the ‘"'■“•'D . [^ai„ed 

egulpment. He also persuaded the board ot """“.'a'sSL 

men front the industry who were 'f “^/-'tirliVcltlt »>■" 

pnndpals ot the other oty schools to send h concern tor these students 

would otherwise be recommended for discharf . inauirc about a 

continued within Adam,. He went .0 see hb “ for 

sludenf. progress, or to ask one ot them to reeonstder a grade or a demand 

’"^^etS7-7d.Vhn.he.«0.and.^^ 

peiiuon from another high school. ^ ,g became ill and died, 

the city, and the sUrt of World War II. In 1944 1946. when a 

The assistant principal, Mr. Many of the faculty 

second permanent prmapal. Mr. Uew^ ...^...r^nentlv They were disturbed by 
were sorry that Mr. Fall was not ap^mi^ audSvisual aids, not the 

Mr. Lehrer-s ■" 

industry around which the s"**^’^* ^ ,j,e 2>ard could find a technially 

the goals of the school was but temporary 

qualified man like Doyle. „i,. rf.hemselves as "speciar and superior in 

The faculty under Doyle ^ high schools in the dty. Even 

training and experience to j, Methods shared this feeling, 

those ot the facuhy who d,H,M some 

Ami e,™ these people themselves. Several talked 

welfare of his students, a g students, and of the 

student. 
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In addition to this change in pnnnpals and in the aims of the school, certain 
other changes took place at this time which disturbed the faculty considerably. 
First, Mr. Lehrer reversed Doyle’s policy of acting directly on students' problems 
He believed that the responsibility for handling students’ problems delegated to 
the deans and others should carry with it the authority to make decisions As a 
result, he saw teachers much less frequently about the students than had Doyle 
Many teachers interpreted this decrease in interaction to mean that Lehrer was 
“not interested in students ’’ 

A second change affected not only Adams but the whole school system In 1947 
the salary scale for elementary school teachers in the city was made the same as 
that for high school teachers. The high school teachers objected to the board of 
education's setting the same maximum salary for both High school teachers had 
to have more training, they said, and pass more difficult examinations than the 
elementary teachers. These differences should be recognized by different maximum 
salaries Discontent with the $ingie*salary scale reached its climax in 1950 The 
high school teachers in the city went on “strike” they refused to continue their 
extracurricular school activities without additional pay 
The teachers at Adams also complained of a change in the students during the 
period "after the War.” They said that the students decreased m intelligence, 
became more difficult to teach, and caused more and more disciplinary problems 
They believed that the disciplinary problems began to become serious “before 
1952." There are no records to support these beliefs, but there is some indirect 
evidence. In support of their statemems about difficulties m teaching, one may 
note that the ethnic composition of the students had begun to change In 1946, it 
had been mainly Irish, Italian, Jewish, and others, with about 5 percent Negro 
By 1952 it was about 20 percent Negro and about 1 percent Puerto Rican The 
spatial segregation of the Negroes and Puerto Ricans in their earlier schooling 
may well have resulted in a different response to learning from that to which the 
Adams teachers were accustomed. This difference may also have contributed to the 
teachers' belief that the students were less intelligent. 

As for the increasing disciplinary problems, the lenient policy in dealing with 
students under Doyle was reversed by Lehrer. Though there may not have been 
any more problems than befwe, after 1946 increasingly more students were being 
chastised by the school authorities and transfeiTwl (or, if of age, discharged) In 
addition, the proportion of substitute teachers increased sharply in the fall of 1950 
and 1951 from about 4 percent of the faculty to 12 percent and then 16 percent. 
When a similar situ.ition occurred in the academic year 1956-1957, the older 
teachers pointed out that the inability of the substitutes to control the students 
made more work for the experienced teachers, who had to re-establish discipline 
licforc their own classes could go on If the increased number of substitutes had a 
simitar effea in 1950 and 1951, this may have contributed to the belief, in recol- 
lection, that students were becoming more difficult at about that lime 
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I„ 1952 Mr. Lrhrrr was 

Adams, Mr. Daubner. was appomtcd ^ lo see him about any 

“open door” policy: all ^hrer’s relations with many of the 

problems. Although this was a change seeking out the teachers But 

teachers, it was not a return to Doyle s pa Lehrer as the dif* 

many teachers described the difTcrcncc beUvecn Lehrer’s policy of deal- 

ference “between night and day.” Dau ner a wherever possible 

ing with disciplinary problems. of (he teachers regarded this 

to give students a “second chance, em . attempt to alleviate the 

as the “easy approach” to discipline. 1 ey better, but were 

worsening disciplinary situation When ,^gh the halls of the school (a 

aggravated by an influx complaints came in 

problem affecting other schools at this ti blocking their doorways, 

from people in the neighborhood that the stu cn stationed in the school, 

some of the teachers asked *®^7he f^uUv' be "lore vigilant themselves 

He refused, and recommended instead iha p^lireman stationed outside the 

in patrolling the halls. He did arrange to have » 

building to clear the students away from * * ®?oe 3 „ben Daubner took the first 
During the following acadetmc JJ";' ^ ^.^^iber of teachers thought 

steps in introducing a centralized guid , ,j,g failure of his “easy ap- 

that the new program 

proach" and In Iheir propostd solulion of disciplinary problem,, 

ind,^ .hr P^gran. according,, tor .. a penally, .hr 

a much narrower criterion than the before Daubner became prm- 

dedslon to introduce a guidance _ installed, but left the inltia- 

cipal The board of education a school that had had one of 

live to the individual principals. Dau convinced of the need 

.hr fir,. p.lo. program. From ,,^00, guidance ar.ivi.ir, provided 

for a systematic and expanded ha g . ^ ^ jueb a program without 

b, .hr’high .rhocl,. Hr came .0 .urmi J .hi., brcao.r of 

knowing of iB immrdia.r P'o“™'- S’ . h.d come from, and brrau.r of .be 
.hr piio. program in .hr D.ubnrr', roilragnr. in .ha. 

comments of their acquaintances 

>'hool. abmi. .hr new program They wondered if i. 

Some .eacher. were “PP"F^" • S.i,, „hrr,, .hoar who disliked .he “easy 

would mean a change m worried .ha. the new program 

approach” .hown m ■>’' ® isive phlloaiphy of education ” On the other 
mean, .he f priram he thought adequate .0 do who. 

Side, some worried lest any B „.w,,,.m«t;«h 

they believed only a ““ of the school In addition to this sketch 

oriroT“c-.» 
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CiiAHT 2. Orcanj/ation of Adams High School in 1956, 
WITH TiiF. Guidance Program 
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major values, beliefs, and sentiments of the faculty, it will be necessary to outline 
the organization of the school and the way in which guidance activities were 
carried out before the program began, so that changes in both can be seen 

In 1932 Adams High School had roughly 2300 students and about 1 1 5 teachers. 
(See Chart I ) Under Daubner, the principal, were two assistant principals, Mr 
Fall and Miss Galway, Formally equal in pay and rank to them were the 14 
chairmen of the subject departments The regular monthly meeting of the prin- 
cipal with people of this rank was called by the teachers “the principal's cabinet 
meeting ” 

The regular leaching staff were appointed from civil service lists, and were dis- 
tinguished among themselves only by dilTerences in pay based on academic 
iraining and on seniorit) m the city school sysiein Some “substitute” teachers 
were also appointed during each term Each month, representatives of the 
teachers, the clerical staff, and the chairmen met to discuss grievances which were 
then taken up in the latter half of the '‘cabinet meeting” with the principal 
tfachfrs’ duties All teachers, except the department chairmen, taught five 
periods a day and had one home-room period tn which the clerical records on the 
students were kept up, notices handed out, etc The chairman did not have a 
home-room class and, depending on the size of their departments, were exempted 
from one or more periods of teaching All teachers except ihe chairmen were also 
assigned for one period a day, called the building assignment period, to police the 
four student lunchroom periods and the study halls, and to perform other duties 
decided on by the principal. 

Among oiher duties were the aaivities which became part of the guidance 
program— the Deans’ Offices, the Student Program Advisors’ Office, and the 
Programming Committee. The number of teachers in any of these activities varied 
from term to term About five teachers were assigned to be Boys’ Deans, one as 
Dean and the others as Assistant Deans Two to three teachers were assigned as 
assistant Girls' Deans to work under Miss Galway, the assistant principal, whose 
main role was that of Girls’ Dean. Tliesc two ofiiccs look care of cutting of classes 
by students, absence, and other disciplinary problems Some 1 1 teachers were as- 
signed to the Student Program Advisors’ Office This office handled the intricate 
problem of counseling students about the 13 different courses of study leading to 
1 3 diplomas w hich the school offered. The actual pl.acement of students m a parlicu- 
l.ir section of a class, however, wa$ handled by the Programming Committee, 
v*hich had four to five teachers assigned to it, with one named as Chairman 

All these le.achcrs were excused, like the department chairmen, from a home- 
room class and from one or more of their suited classes The lime released was 
spent on their duties in the offices. They were assigned for an indefinite number of 
terms to their jobs 

The other building assignments were rotated each term. The distinction 
between rotated ami nonrotated building assignments had lieen a continual source 
tJ irritation to the rotated teachers Th^ complained periodically about the dif- 
‘ erence liecause, they said, the nonrotated jobs were easier. Since all teachers were 
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formally equal, all should have access to the nonrotated “plums ” The teachers in 
the nonrotated positions agreed with the other teachers that teaching five classes is 
the hardest job there is, and that time off from teaching is very desirable. But, they 
added that the other teachers did not recognize just how much work the nonro- 
tated positions required. They often had to take work home at night, and to spend 
any free periods during the day on these duties. 

deans’ offices The guidance activities in 1952 were carried out in the fol- 
lowing way. U'hcn a student cut a subject class or was absent from a home-room 
class, the teacher had to send a card noting the offense to one of the Deans’ Of- 
fices. \\’hen the student acted in ways that were unacceptable to the teacher (e.g., 
cheating, insubordination, refusing to work, etc.), the teacher attempted to restore 
the pattern of acceptable classroom behavior. If he was unsuccessful or believed 
ibai the offense required a more formal punishment, he sent a card to the Deans. 
They in turn sent a notice to the student through his home-room teacher, telling 
him to report to the Deans’ Office at a particular time. The time at which the 
notice was sent varied from a fetv days to a week after the offense, depending on 
the seriousness of the case and on the amount of work the Dean who was handling 
the student’s class had. \Vh3te\cr action was taken, the Dean made a note of it on 
the original referral card and sent the card back to the initiating teacher. Instead 
of waiting for this notice, however, the teacher t^ten stopped a Dean in the halls 
or in the cafeteria or came into the Deans’ Offices to ask what had been done 
about a case. 

The head Boys’ Dean, Mr. Connell, had made contact with various city, reli- 
gious, and welfare agencies and called on them as needed in dealing with a particu- 
lar case. He took up any problems he could not handle with the assistant prin- 
cipal, .\tr. Fall hfr. Fall reported that he kept a daily eye on the working of the 
office, dropping in for a few minutes each day to sense the atmosphere and to look 
3t the cards received fnam the teachers. Mr. Connell thought of himself as respon- 
sible directly to the prindpal 

The sentiments of the faruiiy about the Deans' Offices in 1952 cannot be re- 
ported. In retrospect from 1956, they all spoke well of Connell, often calling at- 
tention to his law degree as a mark of his qualities. He, however, in discussing (in 
1956) the complaints of the faculty about the office under his successor, said that 
he saw little difference in the way the two offices were run, and that the teachers 
had always complained about turn also 

PROQRAM advisors’ OFFICE Tbc studcnts talked to their Program Advisors 
each term in making up their program for the folfoxving term. The Advisors sent 
notices to the home-room teachers, who passed them on to the students whom the 
Advisors wanted to see. When the .Advisors had a problem they went next door to 
Mr, Fall, the assistant principal, who “always knew the answers " They also ad- 
vised the students about colleges, coimiliing Mr. Fall ivho kepi the catalogues of 
various colleges in his office. The Advisors believed they were autonomous, and 
that they had no immediate superior: they went to Mr. Fall about problems be- 
cause of his superior knowledge. Mr. Fall said they were directly under him but. 
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because of his own many duties, he did not supervise them as closely as he would 
have liked to He used their questions as a gauge of what they were doing, and 
interfered only when he thought that the direction of their activities was "getting 
out of line.” 

pROGRAMMiNQ COMMITTEE After the prc^ams for each student had been made 
up, they were sent to Mr. Stein, the Chairman of the Programming Committee 
Mr. Fall worked out with him a master plan of the class hours and the number of 
se«ions for each subject and grade Then, Stein with his group of assistants 
worked out the specific assignment of students to sections At the beginning of each 
term, the size of classes had to be "equalized,” made as nearly equal again as 
possible, because mistakes and changes requested by the students often led to im- 
balances. If this were not done quickly the teachers complained that they could not 
begin their work. Stein thought he was directly responsible to the principal, but 
according to Fall was directly under the latter. 

Many of the teachers, as well as the Advisors and Deans, felt free to take the 
initiative in discovering emotional, financial, or other difficuUies of their students 
and attempting to do something about them. They usually called these to the at- 
tention of Mr. Connell, the Boys’ Dean, for aaion. If they did not like his response 
or did not think it was sufficient, they took the matter up with Mr. Fall. 
Though they could no longer go to the principal as they had done with Mr. 
Doyle, they were proud of their "guidance” activities, and of their competence to 
continue them even tvithout the support of Doyle’s successor 

The start of the guidance program 

Mr. Daubner became principal in February, 1952. Because of his belief in 
moving slowly in administrative changes, he "did nothing” about the program in 
his first term. In one matter alone — the ireaimcnt of disciplinary transfers or dis- 
charges— he acted immediately by reversing Mr Lehrer’s policy (in the direction 
of more leniency). 

He look every opponuniiy, however, to discuss the value of guidance in particu- 
lar instances with faculty members, and arranged to have some films on guid- 
ance shown at the faculty meetings. Meanwhile he looked about for someone 
to head the program. The obvious person was Miss Galway, the assistant pnn- 
cipal, who was already acting as Girls’ Dean But she declined the job There 
is some doubt as to her reasons. Daubner said that she was clegibic for retirement 
and did not want to take the additional courses necessary to qualify herself as 
guidance head. Some teachers said that she did not approve of guidance. 
VSTiatcvcr the reason, she agreed that he should prepare someone else for the 
position 

After observing the faculty in the spring term of 1 952. he selected Mrs. Sheen, a 
Student Program Advisor, as a possible candidate, but did not tell her of his 
choice. She knew the complex courses of study of the school; she was interested in 
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guidance; she alwajs volunteered to do entra jobs; and she was willing to take the 
additional courses to qualify herself to work in guidance. 

Mr. Daubner began to give her small jobs at first ^ ^ ^ ,, 

attend some conferences on guidance. At the same time, he took the ° 

girls’ cuttiog offeoses away froo, Miss Galway and added then, to ^ 

Boys’ Deans. In their place. Miss Galway ssas given some of Mr. Tall s admin, s- 
trative duties in order to even the load ol dolies between them. One ■“f”'’™" 
reported that Miss Galway began to compUin about the amount of work Some 
teuhers who regarded themselves as especially friendly with Mns Galway were 
also upset. They said that "all the glamor (of her positionl ‘•■"S 
Miss Galway Ld she was left with only the mechimes |lhe adm.mstralne 

“xhe following term, the fall of 1953. Miss Galway resigned To replaa her 
Mr. Daubner appointed Mrs. Sheen as acting assisUnt prmctpal and 
of all teaching duties. The rest of the duties of the Girls Deans Office t 
uansierred to the Boys’ Deans’ Office, the title of wh.ch was changed to the 

° orvgforvTssT or THt ootoavee ornoE During the rest ' «3-19M, hllE 

Sheen gave her full time to developing a new activity that was difficulties 

Offi„. The office took over the handling of all eases of “ ^ 

wellare problems, college eooosellng, the honor and ''“‘““'’’i''™'*"".’; 

and the development of . testing pr<«ram. I. also bemme ■J' “ 

making contact; w.th agencies outside the school. Mts. f 

laculty at the monthly faculty meetings to tell them about her 

which eases were to be sent to her office and which to the ^ 

the new referral forms, how to compote the vanoos honor ro Is ^ “ 

succeeding term., the number of periods of boild.og assignment time for her 

and the number of teachers working under her .omased. 

She was nominated in the fall of 1954 by Daoboer to I-'™' ^ 

cipalio charge of goida„re.Shepmparrf,ot*the^h^^^^^^^ 

nation in February, 1955, for xhi. kind of eaaminalion 

istered by the city eiril service, but is not co pet romDelina 

was rescLed by some ol the teachem becaowt « prevented ffi™ ^ “”P'‘ = 
for the position.) She received her formal appointiwnt m P ^ 

McV. was then officiaBy in 

Office and Student Program Advisors OIhre were nnow r 

the three division, together ^J'in ^ dSpment ol new classes, and 

totrrd:r.r=„rsrnirrm::dih™ 

rimlom. In Sd^.m sXt.tfe 

“e‘haTi'm.iEutd.‘'shramanscd for more nanedial sections to be given the fob 
lowing year in that subject. 
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ciiANKES IN THE PROGRAM ADVISORS* OFFICE Next after the development of 
the Guidance Office section of the prc^ram, the Students’ Program Advisors’ 
Office received Mrs. Sheen’s major attention Beginning with the fall of 1955, 
they were placed under her direct supervision The attention she gave to them may 
in part be attributed to the immediate problem at this time of cutting down the 
number of classes that had to be “equalized." Two sources of the uneven class 
enrollments were the errors in the Prt^ram Advisors’ work, and the changes they 
made at the students’ request. In addition, with the Advisors there was no 
problem as there would have been with the Deans of placing her, a former subor- 
dinate, over a head Advisor Putting the Deans under Mrs. Sheen’s supervision 
was delayed until she became formally an assistant principal 

Mrs Sheen began to codify the procedures of the Advisors and put them into 
writing. The Advisors received a continuing stream of directives telling them what 
to do and mforraing them of changes required by the Superintendent's Office 
They complained to Mr. Fall. He pointed out that these directives merely stated 
in large part what they were already doing But some of the directives contained 
errors, and new directives followed with corrections and further instructions 
Further, they were forbidden to make decisions on problems that occurred without 
consulting Mrs. Sheen for a ruling Because she often did not know what to 
answer at the beginning and had to consult Mr. Fall or Mr Daubner, and be- 
cause her other duties occupied her full time, she frequently delayed a few days 
before making decisions (n addition, she called a number of meetings with the 
Program Advisors, which they described as “lectures ” 

The Advisors disliked the delays and the meetings as well as the directives, and 
during 1955-1956 they continued to go to Mr. Fall for advice At the beginning 
he accepted this, for he believed it would take time for the Advisors to become 
accustomed to the change. Toward the end of the year, he saw that they had no 
intention of making the change He began with increasing frequency to refuse to 
answer their questions until by June, 1956, he was insisting that all problems be 
taken to Mrs Sheen. By the spring of 1957 the number of circulars and meetings 
decreased considerably (which some of the Advisors had not recognized, until the 
interviews of the present study brought this out). 

ciiASOFS IN THE fROCRAMMiNO COMMITTEF. In the period after 1952, the ef- 
forts of the Programming Committee in making classes nearly equal in size appear 
to have been less successful than before Complaints appeared in the minutes of 
the Teachers’ Council, the formal grievance body, about the disruption of classes 
at the beginning of the term because of this. In the fall of 1955, the term m which 
Mrs. .Sheen completed her examination for assistant principal and the term before 
she expected to recehe her formal appointment, the Chairman of the Committee, 
Mr. .Stein, asked to be relieved of his duties and returned to full classroom 
teaching. Mr. Daubner agreed, but persuaded him to continue on as a Program 
v\dvisor. One of the assistant Deans, Mr. Shaw, agreed to take over the job of 
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Committee Chairman. In the last half tS the fall of 1955, he left his work in the 
Deans’ Office to be trained in (he new job He became the new Chairman in the 
spring of 1956. 

Although the Committee’s work was still formally under Mr. Fall, the conse- 
quences of the work brought it to Mrs. Sheen’s attention. In an effort to cut dotvn 
the inequalities in class size, she insisted that all requests from Program Advisors 
and department chairmen for speciat placement of students, or for changes in their 
placement, be sent to her first for approval before going on to the Programming 
Committee Chairman By the spring of 1937, the following year, teachers re- 
ported that there were fewer changes in programs and fewer disruptions of their 
classes than before. They attributed the decrease to Mrs. Sheen’s work and were 
pleased about it. 

ciKNCES IN THE DE<\Ns’ OFFICE The first conscqucnccs of the start of the 
program for the Deans’ Office have already been described. In the spring of 1953, 
the Bo)s' Deans’ Office was assigned all cases of girls’ cutting, so that Miss 
Galv/ay in turn could be given some of Mr. Fall's administrative duties The 
Boys’ Deans did not receive additional time for taking over girls’ rutllng offenses. 
The administrators said that adding duties to an already operating office did not 
require adding an amount of time comparable to that originally assigned to 
perform them. Further, the steadily decreasing enrollment in the schoot, a trend 
throughout the city which continued until the end of the next year, decreased the 
number of teachers in the school and thus the number of building assignment 
periods available. In the following term, the fall of 1953, during which Mrs. 
Sheen became acting assistant principal, the number of periods was cut from 17 to 
10. Some teachers believed this time was taken from the Boy-s’ Deans for Mrs. 
Sheen’s use. 

In the next term — spring, 1954 — all the girls’ cases were assigned to the Boys’ 
Deans, who then became the Deans. Mr. Connell, the Head Dean, was unhappy 
about the amount of time allowed him for his work and repeatedly asked for more 
time, only some of which he got. In the fall of 1955, the term before Mrs. Sheen's 
appointment was formally made, the Deans’ Office lost one man through sickness 
for most of the term. For the last two months of the term, Connell also lost the 
man who was to become the new ftt^ramming Committee Chairman to replace 
Mr. Stein, who had announced his resignation effective in the spring of 1956. 
After Stein announced his resignation, Mr. Connell asked to be relieved of his job. 

In the next term, the spring of 1956, one of the assistant Deans, Mrs Grune, 
was named to be Head Dean, and the Deans’ Office was formally placed under 
Mrs. Sheen’s supervision. All cases that required contact with outside agencies 
were now turned over to Mrs. Sheen Otherwise the office functioned as it had 
before. However, by 1956-1957 the results of Mrs. Sheen's efforts to cut down the 
arnounf of change in class size at the beginning of the term began to affect the 
Deans' Office. Her interposing herself among the department chairmen, the 
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Program Advisors, and the Programming Committee forced the students to get her 
approval for a requested change of class section She rarely gave this. The students 
responded in two ways. They began to ask the Deans to intercede for them with 
Mrs Sheen. And an increased number of them stopped registering for any classes, 
and thus became additional disciplinary problems for the Deans 

SUMMARY OF CHANGES In shoTi, ihc introduction of a guidance program led to 
the consolidation of punitive activities in one Deans' Office, and to the coordi- 
nation of the Deans’ Office, some ot the Programming Committee’s work, and the 
Program Advisors’ Office under one person, the new assistant principal (Mrs. 
Sheen). It led further to the development of another division, the Guidance Office, 
which took over college advising and approval of program changes from the Ad- 
visors, and the out-of-school contacts formerly made by the Dean In addition, the 
Guidance Office took over the treatment of emotional and financial problems 
which formerly had been handled by the faculty and by the Deans’ and Advisors’ 
Offices. The Guidance Office also began a testing program and began to par- 
ticipate m curriculum planning As a result of the consolidation and coordination 
of these activities, the teachers lost much of their former control over them 
Associated with the overall pr^ram were the resignation of one of the assistant 
principals (Miss Galway), the appointment of a former teacher and Program Ad- 
visor in the school (Mrs. Sheen) to the position, and the resignations of both the 
Dean (Mr Conneli) and the Chairman of the Programming Committee (Mr 
Stein) in the term before the new assistant principal was formally appointed, 

Response to the Changes 

ACTIONS After the program began in 1952-1953, five major types of action 
characterized the response of many faculty members to the program In the “first 
year" of the operation of the Guidance Office, the teachers “flooded” the office 
with cases, including “many things that any teacher could handle ’’ Then this 
stopped, and the teachers had as little lo do with the office as they could. Third, 
they began to make nasty comments about Mrs. Sheen to others, and directly to 
her. Fourth, they were slow in sending back forms, etc., which she had requested. 
(This refusal lo respond on time lo her orders continued until the spring of 1956, 
when she became the formal assistant principal. Then, they said, she had “the 
right” lo make such requests.) Somewhat after these initial responses, about 
1954-1955, Mr. Fall reported that the teachers began increasingly to ridicule the 
program to him. This artion continued to the time of the study (1956-1957). The 
responses of the teachers upset Mrs. Sheen. Mr. Daubner had foreseen this and 
arranged for her to “let off steam,” not by responding lo the teachers’ anions but 
by complaining periodically to him. 
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teachers in Adams before 1952, almost 90 percent had been there from 19-14 or 
before. They made up the “experienced” teachers. Of the teachers hired after 
1952, 86 percent came to the school in 1954 or after. Thus, between most of these 
“newcomers” and most of the experienced teachers there was at least a ten*) ear 
gap. Although most of the newcomers were young and inexperienced, some were 
not. They had transferred to the school from others in the system. The term ex- 
perienced thus refers primarily to the length of service in Adams. 

The sentiments expressed (in interviews) durii^ 1956-1957 by a sample of 45 
of the 111 teachers and department chairmen were treated for the tone of the com- 
ments. Tone refers to the liking disliking, the approval or disapproval, ex- 
pressed or implied by a comment. For example, those who criticized the Dean for 
being too lenient with the offenders and those who criticized her for being too 
harsh were both considered unfavorable in the tone of their sentiments. This 
treatment by tone revealed the following differences in sentiments about the guid- 
ance program: 



For 

Against 

Totals 

Exporieneed Wschers 

8 

22 

20 

Newcomers 

12 

3 

15 


20 

25 

45 


The content of the sentiments expressed will be summarized for the two major 
groups of teachers. The favorable newcomers knew little of the details of the 
program, but thought that “guidance was a good idea.” The sentiments of the 
unfavorable experienced teachers covered several areas of content They com- 
plained, first of all, about the “philosophy of guidance.” By this some referred to 
the questionable need for a program, since they were already doing the job. For 
some, the program signified a “permissive” approach which would be interpreted 
by the students as a sign of “weakness.” Second, for many the lime spent on the 
guidance program was time “taken” by the principal from them. Without this 
program, there would have been more people to handle the clerical tasks, etc., and 
thus lessen each person’s load. Third, for some the interest of “the board” in guid- 
ance was “reason enough to be against it.” It was, they said, “a fad.” 

Fourth, if there was to be a program, tb^ disagreed about who should get the 
time to do guidance. Some believed the time ought to be given to the classroom 
teachers, as the ones best able to deal with guidance. Others thought that more 
time should be given to the Deans. Both Deans and Program Advisors thought 
that more time should be allocated to themselves. Fifth, the teachers complained 
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about who received the attention of the program Some resented the time spent on 
"the 5 percent [the trouble-makers) at the expense of the 95 percent ” Others 
resented the attention given to “the 20 percent [the academically minded), since 
the school had originally been for the “motor-minded” the apparently uneduca- 
bles. Sixth, they complained about the lack of results obtained from the 
program They saw no improvement in class cutting, absence, or disciplinary 
problems. Further, they did no! know what was going on “down there” (in the 
Deans’ and Guidance Offices), the cards they received reporting on the action 
taken had inadequate notes on them, and were returned at irregular intervals 
Seventh, the teachers complained about their relations with the people in the 
program, particularly the Head Dean and Mrs Sheen The people in the 
program were accused of being abrupt, and of “acting as if guidance were the 
answer to everything and as if the teachers knew nothing ” People m the program, 
the teachers said, did not consult them 

Eighth, the teachers critinzed the choice of personnel for the program This 
sentiment was intimately bound up with their long-standing criticism of nonro- 
tated assignments These jobs were easier than others, they believed, because they 
carried “time off," and u was unfair not to rotate the jobs Since the jobs were not 
rotated, this implied a special merit among the people selected for the guidance 
program But young, inexperienced people had been given some of these jobs 
Further, the head of the program was a woman "who had not been such a hot 
teacher in the classroom that she could now tell everyone else what to do.” The 
new Dean, Mrs. Grune, would have been “all right” as an assistant Dean but not 
as Dean, Some men said she was “too harsh”, others, “too lenient ” The men 
who made these criticisms believed that the heads of the program and of the 
Deans' OlTice should have been men. None of the experienced teachers could un- 
derstand the appointment of the new people The lack of special merit demon- 
strated by the appointment of people they saw as new, inexperienced and not par- 
ticularly qualified was support, the teachers believed, for their contention that the 
jobs could be and should be rotated. And it supported their belief that the prin- 
cipal had shown “favoritism”; some of hb choices would be incomprehensible 
otherwise. 

cosctusioN Despite considerable differences in the content of the responses by 
various segments of the faculty to the guidance program, the major distinctions 
followed the length of experience of faculty members at Adams The majority of 
newcomers to the school were favorable to guidance, and said that they used the 
program whenever necessary. The majority of the experienced faculty were unfa- 
vorable to the program, and said that they used it as little as they could. 


ANALYSIS The course of events by which a guidance 
program was introduced in a high school, and 
the actions and opinions of the faculty relevant to the program have been outlined 
The favorable sentiments of the newcomers were in accord with the sentiments 
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which the experienced faculty had expressed toward guidance earlier. But the un- 
favorable sentiments expressed by the latter in 1956-1957 represented a marked 
shift from their earlier sentiments. In this section an explanation of the differences 
in the tone of the sentiments of the faculty will be presented.* 

The explanation of the differences between the sentiments of the experienced 
teachers and the newcomers, and between the later and earlier sentiments of the 
experienced teachers was based on the assumptions of interaction theory. The sig- 
nificant feature of the innovation process was assumed to be the changes in oper- 
ationally described interaction patterns. These changes were assumed to precede 
changes in sentiments and individual behavior. 


Effects on the interaction of experienced teachers 

Examining the introduction of the guidance program as to its consequences for 
the interaction of the pre-1952 teachers revealed the following changes. Each in- 
teraction change is summarized first, and then followed by illustrations of the hap- 
penings from which it is derived. 

DECREASED INITIATION The pre-1952 teachers experienced a decrease in the 
frequency with which they initialed action for others, and initiated action success- 
fully (that is, got the response they wanted). By centralizing the program, the 
principal inadvertently took away the initiative in some of the guidance events 
from them. Because the program was set up under a formal superior, they lost 
control of a case once it had been turned over to the program. Further, they did 
not know what happened in a case until they received a report from the office. If 
they did not approve of the action taken, or of the time interval between their 
action and the response to h, they could now do little about either. 

INCREASED RESPONSE REQUIRED The icacbcrs experienced an increase in the 
frequency of events in which they had to respond to someone else. Mrs Sheen 
issued instructions which they had to follow; she sent around notices which they 
b^d to fill in and return; she addressed them at the faculty meetings for longer 
periods of time than had Miss Galway. 

irreguuvr response from others The teachers experienced more irregular- 
ly in the time between their initiating action on a case and the report to them 
of what had been done. 

Value violation The teachers experienced violations of valued characteristics 
of their interaction which had become part of their identity. They had been used 
•o going to a man, and to a colleague or older person. Now they had to go to 
'vomen, which bothered the men particularly, and to younger people in the 
program, which distressed the older pec^lc. The values the men brought into the 
school from their society — about men rather than women taking the initiative 
may account for part of their resentment. Thdr view had been reinforced by Miss 
Galway’s position in the school. Althot^h fomially their superior, she did little to 

'For the complete analysis, including data on the major types of anion as well as sentimenis. see 

Alwood, 1960, Chaps Sff 
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make that position felt, initiating relatively liltie action for them. In addition, 
though, the jobs of Dean and Programming Chairman had always been held by 
men in Adams and were stepping stones in the system to assistant pnncipalships. 
The appointment to the assistant principalship of a woman, a person who had 
held neither position, violated both expectations (held particularly by the older 
men teachers) about the jobs The appointment of the young violated the expecta- 
tions of all the older teachers about jobs with “time off.” These jobs had come to 
be looked on both as the perquisite of seniority and as the symbol of competence to 
deal with children The older teachers saw the jobs go to those who had not 
earned the right to the “plums” by their years of service, or by their ability to deal 
with children, which came only with the years. 

Of more importance, the characteristie pattern of the teachers’ daily interaction 
in the classroom had itself become valued They valued taking the initiative and 
being responsible for everything that happened in the classroom They said, “A 
good teacher handles his own problems ” The Deans supported this view in dif- 
ferent language. “Only the weak sisters come down here [to the Deans' Office) all 
the time.” The consequences of selling op the program, especially the first two 
described above, violated the values of independent and self-dependent action, 
values which had become part of their notion of themselves as teachers 
The operation of the program continued these violations, by requiring the 
teachers to go outside the classroom more frequently than before, to turn over all 
cases and potential cases not only to the Deans but now also to Mrs Sheen, and to 
give up control over the disposition of a case. The continuing complaints against 
the Deans’ Office before the program began, reported by the former head Dean, 
may have partly expressed the inherent contradiction between its operation — re- 
quiring the teachers to go outside the classroom for help — and the values of inde- 
pendent and self-dependent action of the faculty. 

Effects on newcomers 

The change in the sentiments toward guidance shown by the majority of the 
experienced faculty can be correlated, as we have seen, with preceding changes in 
properties of their interaction patterns. This approach also accounts for the favora- 
ble sentiments of the majority of the new faculty. The latter had not been in 
Adams long enough to develop a pattern of interaction sufficiently stable to suffer 
change. (It must be assumed that they brought in their generally favorable attitude 
toward guidance from the outside.) Although they said they used the services of 
the program as often as necessary — the unfavorable people said they used it as 
little as possible — the newcomers to Adams did not actually use it significantly 
more than the other group It is unlikely that they developed their favorable senti- 
ments Irom mieraciion with the personnel d the program. But this explanation, 
based on change or its absence in interaction patterns, still leaves unaccounted for 
the eight experienced faculty members who were favorable and the three new 
people who w ere unfavorable to the program 
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Tlte exceptions to the explanation 

Six of the eight fat orable expencneed teachers were found to be working in the 
guidance program. But Hvo of the three unfavorable ne^v people were also in it. 
Neither a position in the program, nor the relative change in status from getting 
such a position, was able to account for the sentiments of these people, ft ivas 
found, however, that the six experienced people were in the Deans’ or the Guid- 
ance Offices, and the two new people were in the Program Advisors* Office. Ex- 
amining the interaction patterns of the porilions in the Deans’ and Guidance Of- 
fices revealed that these appointments ret-ersed the changes in interaction which 
the experienced faculty had undergone. Such positions (1) increased the frequenq- 
of events in which teachers took the initiative and took it successfully, (2) decreased 
the frequenq- with which they had to respond to others, and (3) reinforced 
their identifying characteristics as people who took the initiative and were com- 
petent to deal with students' problems. Because of the veq- rough quantitative 
measures used, it was not possible to tell whether the difference in their sentiments 
was connected to the reversal, to the d^ee of reversal, or mainly to the stabili- 
aaiion of their interaction patterns in these positions. 

The Program Advisors, on the other hand, went through still another set of 
changes which, nonecheiess, had (he same interaction consequences as those un- 
dergone by the experienced faculty. Mrs. Sheen’s action in tightening her super- 
vision of the office resulted in a rapid decrease in the frequency of events in which 
the Advisors coufd and did take the initiative {making of decisions about 
problems). Her supervision increased the frequency of events in which they had to 
respond to her (continually revised instructions to them, and meetings). It resulted 
m longer and more irregular time intervals between their initiations to her and 
her responses. It changed the identity of their superior from a man to a woman, 
from one who had only been nominally a superior to one who was formally and 
actually their superior. The Advisors were denied access to the confidential files of 
the Guidance Office; they believed their competence to counsel the students was 
impugned, and their own identity was consequently affected. Thus, although the 
content of the changes affecting the Advisors was different from that experienced 
by the faculty, the changes had rimilar consequences in interaction, and the 
Program Advisors expressed sentiments whose tone was unfavorable, like the rest 
of the experienced faculty. Since there is no reason to believe that the two new 
Advisors differed at the start from the other new teachers in their generally favora- 
ble sentiments about guidance, their agreement with the unfavorable older 
group can be attributed to the similarity of their preceding social experiences, just 
described as changes in interaction 

The difference between these two segments of the guidance program suggests 
lhat change alone is not sufficient to account for the resistance and unfavorable 
sentiments of the experienced faculty. Only when the innovation resulted in the 
changes in interaction s|>cdficd above (decreased initiative, increased response to 
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others, etc) did their sentiments change The difTerence in the content of the 
changes affeoing the general faculty and the Program Advisors was shown to be 
misleading The resultant interaclion changes experienced by both were similar, 
and were followed by similar changes to unfavorable sentiments Where other 
changes nullified the changes m interaction, as in the Deans’ and Guidance Of- 
fices, the sentiments of these people remained favorable or became so 


LINKED CHANGES The limits on the size of this |artidel do 
not permit a detailed examination of the 
changes in the preceding or concurrent linked events. Most of the changes have 
already been described in the section on the prior situation The changes preceding 
the program were. (1) the death in 1944 of the first principal and founder of 
Ad.tms; (2) the decision of the board after his death to change the goals of the 
school and thus the special status of the school and its faculty. (3) the equalization 
in the school system of high school and elementary school salaries, (4) changes in 
the ethnic composition of the student body beginning about 1946. (5) a general 
“strike” in 1950, the refusal of the high school teachers in the city to carry out 
extracurricular activities without pay; and (6) the increasing discipline problems 
Cnnrurrcni with the development of the prr^ram were (7) a continuation of the 
change in the composition of the student body, (8) a continuation of the discipline 
problems, and (9) a steady increase in the number of clerical demands on the 
teachers. All these changes have been shown (Atwood, I960, Ch 6) to have had 
consequences in interaction for the faculty similar to those described above as the 
results of the introduction of the guidance program 
Since most of these linked changes having similar interaction consequences for 
the faculty occurred before the program began, the guidance program may be seen 
as an iniensification and a reinforcement of the changes already occurring in the 
Khool and continuing during its development In judging the strength of the corre- 
lation in this case between the changes In sentiments and behavior about guidance 
and the interaction changes resulting from the program, this slate of the external 
context must be considered. How important such conditions are for the course of 
events in an innovation remains to lie diKovered from comparative study In this 
instance, the development of the program aj^ars to have exacerbated the feelings 
of the f.icuUy. Their complaints about guidance served in part as a channel for 
expressing the feelings of "pressure'’ resulting from the other changes in the 
system. 


SUMMARY The unexpected resistance that a high-school 
principal met from his faculty when he intro- 
duces! a tenirahzcil guidance prexsram was examined with the help of anihropologi- 
r.il interaction theory. TTie theory ofTered a set of answers to some of the 
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problems of describing this small-scale administrative change for comparison with 
other instances of educational innovation. The theory prescribed the significant 
elements in the process of innovation as operationally defined interaction and 
changes in it. The fheory also sperified the amount of context Jn space and lime to 
be included. It provided further a scheme for analyzing and interpreting what 
happened. Interaction anal}'sis revealed the similarities in the structure as well as 
the results of oven differences in changes. It enabled the diverse changes in the 
course of events in the case to be compared and added or subtracted from one 
another. 

Resistance to the innovation was shown to be preceded by changes in the prop- 
erties of interaction. The experienced teachers and the newcomers who became 
unfavorable to the innovation underwent a decrease in the frequency with which 
they took the initiative in guidance activities, an increase in the frequency with 
'vhieh they had to respond to others in the school, and an increase in the irregular- 
ity of the lime lapse between their initiations and responses to them from 
others They also suffered a senes of changes diminishing valued characteristics of 
their identity as teachers. On the other hand, where other changes stabilized the 
interaction of some faculty members and partly restored their earlier pattern, the 
innovation was accepted by them. 

It must, of course, be kept in mind that the connections noted here among the 
elements in the course of events occurred in an innovation still in progress. 
Further, the innovation took place in a social context already undergoing in> 
teraction changes W'hechcr or not the sentiments of the experienced faculty ivill 
change after the program as a whole stabilizes cannot be determined. Last, the 
usefulness of the approach for a comparison of innovations has not been at- 
tempted, and remains to be examined. 
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115 INTRODUCTION 

Having axamined all the facts, concepts, theoties, and insights contained tn the 
selections that comprise this book, what is the reader to do with them? How is hi$ 
performance of his role and pursuit of his objectives to be affected by all that he 
has been exposed to here? 

This final selection should serve as the gram of salt that the student and future 
practitioner adds in assimilating all the preceding materials As the authors 
suggest, no amount of knowledge wiH in itself solve teal piobtams and make criti- 
cal decisions for the practitioner. Knowledge can be useful, but the task of defin 
mg problems and evaluating alternatives still rests with the individual. He must 
select, among all the facts and concepts available, those which are most relevant 
and practical in his particular situatiorv 

In order to use concepts and findings, the guidance-personnet worker must have 
more than a superficial acquaintance with them and must understand their back- 
ground and limitations At the same time, he must retain a flexible and skeptical 
attitude, not equating reality with the abstractions used to understand it and 
renwmbering the tentative and relatwe nature of these abstractions even at their 
best 

Thus, the final excerpt in this book conveys a word of caution to the reader and a 
plea that the proper perspective be mamtairted on all that has gone before The 
problems that each professional worker faces and the situations in which he must 
act are specific and unique and cannot be molded to fit the particular bits of knowl- 
edge that social scientists may provide. Such knowledge must be translated and 
adapted and its utility will always bo contingent on the intelligence and imagination 
with which It IS applied Concepts and theories are tools and. as such, their use- 
fulness IS ultimately determined by how they are used 
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n.5 CONCEPTUAL TOOLS FOR THE 
CHANGE AGENT: SOCIAL SYSTEM 
AND CHANGE MODELS* 

Warren Q. Heunis, %euttelh D. Heme, 
and Robert Chin 


SELECTION OF Contributing to the diRiculty of the change 


CONCEPTUAL TOOLS 


agent in making use of the knowledge of man 


contributed by social scientists is the sheer 
volume of clamorous and conflicting claims to primacy issuing from those in 
various scientific specializations Shall he diagnose “role** difficulties? Or are per- 
sonality mechanisms of the individuals concerned at the root of human difficulties? 
Or should the change agent concentrate upon the power structure of the organi- 
zation? How does the practitioner guide his selection from among the competing 
wares offered by various social Kiences* 

Two interrelated ideas are useful in sorting out and evaluating the conceptual 
toots that arc of use to the change agent. Rrst, he needs to look at the functions 
and limitations of a “concept,” “conceptual framework,” or “model”j second, he 
must examine the size of human units and the level of analysis which are of 
central relevance to a particular change agent. 

Change agents, accustomed to dealing with “facts,” often find hard sledding in 
dealing with “theory.” But, we reiterate, facts are always, in truth, observations 
made within some conceptual framework. Concepts are invented in order to fix a 
particular slant on reality and to guide the production of new facts. The preoccu- 
pation of behavioral scientists with new concepts unintelligible to present common 
senseis based on this supposition The resistance by practitioners to '‘jargon” may 
be understandable but is pushed to the extreme would deny the cornerstone of the 
scientist's contributions to knowledge. 

Change agents themselves make use of concepts and conceptual schemas, even 
while they arc most vociferously attacking uciTamiiiar concepts in the name of 
naVve realism or common sense. Common sense itself is a loose collection of con- 
ceptual schemas, and is the end product of cultural accretions, of folk wisdom, 


'From TAr Planning 0/ Change JtcaJingr ti* the Applied Behat meat S<tenee\ cilitrd by \\arren G 
Bennis, Kennelh D Stnne, and Robert Chin Cop)n%ht O t^t by Holt, Rmeharl and Winston. 

fnc Reprinted by permission of Hotf, Rtncbarraifcl IVtasfon Inc 
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habitual modes of thought and hidden assumptions about human nature, and the 
social arrangements of man An expliat formulation of concepts into a conceptual 
schema to be used by ihe change agent allows him to reveal, examine, and refine 
bis “common-sense” diagnostic onentalions Conceding the fact that there are 
very many possible conceptual schemas, what underlying unity operates among all 
of them’ Unity can be sought, and at the same time, valid groupings of particular 
conceptual schemas can be found by examtning the thought model lying behind 
assorted conceptual schemas The thought models of “system” and of “devel- 
opment” can, we believe, fulfill the function of sorting out and evaluating various 
concepts for use by change agents. 

But which is the correct model, the most useful conceptual schema, the most 
relevant and powerful concept for a particular change agent’ Again, as we have 
insisted in preceding sections, the artistic skills of the change agent must be used in 
making such selective judgments. No cook book can tell him exactly what idea to 
use. He must select and combine from ihe available tools at hand and must create 
new tools when the existing stock is shown to be inadequate He must in the last 
analysis create his own role and role relationships- But valid knowledge vnll be 
useful both in the process of creation and m evaluating us products 
Another assumption made by contemporary behavioral scientists is that when 
change agents are dealing with an individual, a small group, an organization, or a 
community or nation, there are some similarities and some difftiencts among 
these clients, regardless of size All client systems are assumed to be like all others 
in some ways, like some others in certain other ways, and like no others in still 
other ways For example, an individual, a small group, an organization, or a com- 
munity or nation all are analyzable in terms of the interdependent nature of a 
social system. 

The discussion of levels of analysis may best be approached by an anecdotal 
illusiration. A group of spectators sal watching a football game. They saw two 
groups of eleven men facing each other, heard a whistle blow, then suddenly 
action erupted, followed by another blast of the whistle, whereupon everyone 
Slopped One of the spectators said, “That was a good draw play, we gained eight 
yards.” When questioned about his jargon, he said, “Well, the quarterback 
handed Ihe ball to the fullback, who counted off several seconds, wailing for the 
opposition to be drawn in, and then crashed into the middle of the line and ad- 
vanced eight yards before being tackled and stopped. Thai's what is called a ‘draw 
play’." Someone asked a second spectator, “Whai did you see?” “Well," he 
replied, “I saw ihe acting out in different degrees of the meeds for aggression and 
achievement in the players and the effects of how each views himself in relation to 
ihc other 21 men.” A third spectator said, “I saw 1 1 men on either side engage in 
71 panrm rf coordinated behavior with very well worked out cxpectaiions of aci'ion 
for each position in regard to other positions, until these patterns were disrupted 
by ihe other side.” A fourth spectator said, “1 also saw your role relationship and 
iniegraiions. But additionally, I saw a leadership struciure, which included a man 
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in one position calling signals during the pby and a captain exercising some 
limited authority. I saw a social system of II men opposing another social system, 
each of which was composed of many subsystems and structures like leadership, 
conflict, plus a coach attached to each system.” A fifth spectator said, “1 saw tl^o 
kinds of traditions: the ritualistic and emotional meaning of a game of this sort 
and the heightened excitement and tension of this particular game due to the tradi- 
tional rivalry between these two teams. Both traditions reflect the competitive and 
peer values of our y oung adult culture.” .. u u 

Here we have a football fan’s description and analysis of his “jargon. He has 
learned the concepts and conceptual schemas of football, and finds that it is a 
useful shorthand for describing a set of events. Also, we find an analysis of motives 
and self hy the second spectator (perhaps an individual psychologist); a role analy- 
sis of expectations in a small task group by the third spectator (perfaps a small- 
group man); a portrayal of social structures and sooal systems by the fourth (no 
doubt a sociologist): and a statement of how the traditions and values of the 
culture affect behavior by the fifth (a cultural anthropologist). The statements and 
analyses are pitched at different levels of analysis, each using a Jfferent set ot 
concepts and tenns. The point is that no one level of analysis is the real one. 
Each is applicable for pointing up a different aspect of the behavior being 
and analyzed It is conceivable that a football coach or a football player might find 
interpretations from any of these levels of analysis useful, depending upon the dif- 
ficulty his team Is encountering and the goals of improvement that have been 
agreed upon by coach and team. , 

Change agents may not. in relation to the confronting case, be able to select 


their conceptual tools of diagnosis at one , _ v . i r 

become multidisciplinary. Furthermore, the change agent must se is w s o 
3 naly,i. „„ d,, ta.i, ot hi, prrferrrf ,ir..ofy, h,, d,.Bno.., rf wha, 

he ha, power lo do, the degree of atceMibilii, of vanoo, rar.able, to 
and the nature of hi, infloenre o- .-t relaiiomhm lo vanous part, of the client- 


level alone. They may be forced to 
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11.1 LAURISTON SHARP 

1. After considennts the revolution brought about in the lives of the Yir Yoront 
by the introduction of steel axe heads, try to imagine some of the changes that the 
introduction of automation could mean for our culture, specifically in terms of our 
concepts, values, and habits with respect to . (a) work, (b) masculine and feminine 
roles, (c) leisure, (d) the prerogatives of youth and age, (e) education 

11.2 DORWIN CARTWRIGHT 

Guidance-personnel workers — and educators generally — are committed to 
trying to achieve change m people. Their unwillingness, sometimes, to acknowl- 
edge that this is their purpose leads at times to conscious attempts to be per- 
tnvsswf, to “behevc” in a wide-open, uncritical way in the essential goodness of 
human nature; not Co coerce or to impose, to be nondirective 

1. Cartwright expresses an interesting point of view m this paper Might it be 
possible, however, to lay less stress than he seems to do on the “training” of 
groups? Might more effort be given to systematic attempts to develop and keep 
going a continuous critical and rational review by groups of the human relation- 
ships that are being practiced, and the norms and values implicit in groups to 
which individuals are responding? Then, out the greater understanding and 
sensitivity of the groups of which they are members, do you think individuals 
might be helped to realiie fuller development? Discuss this proposed modification 
of Cartwright’s ideas 

2. Danilo Dolci has said. “The explosions of nuclear weapons have had their 
share in making us see how wrong it is to concentrate solely on the individual, or 
solely on a closed collectivity, or even solely on the human race as a whole, in 
other words, how essential it is to look for and discover, step by step, the best and 
most suitable forms of relations among individuak, among groups, and within the 
entire human community.”* 

Are Dolci and Cartwright saying the same thing? Do you agree with them’ 
How do you think elemenury, secondary, higher, and adult education could im- 
plement these ideas more effectively than they are now doing’ 

3 Who is qualified to give leadership in this endeavor? What kind of qualifi- 
cations would be necessary in ra-der to provide competent leadership? 

\\3 WILLIS E. SIBLEY 

1 . Sibley’s report on an attempt to improve life for the citizens of Ma-ayo has 
implications for the many attempts that are being made throughout the world to 
involve residents in improving their own neighborhoods and living conditions 


•“Toolsfor a New WorU." Saluriltty July 29, 1967, p 13 
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h whal ways has Ihf Peace Corps or the Domestic Peace Cocps-or 
group you may koow hetler-tried to avoid the mistakes o the Commumly Schoo 
rrogram, as Lcribed above? Has it su^eded? Has ,t made other k.nd, of 

2. Describe a case you know where some school or college, or some group 
within some school or college, has attempted to br.ng ^ 

some commumly group or neighborhood. How RO ^ did^ What 

they accomplish? What were the reasons they socateded a. well a. the, did What 

of the position which many 

and colleges were set up to teach subiect matter to students-that that . a h.g 
enough jl-and they should leave to other institot.ons and other groups 

sponsibilUy for community improvement? . „,wt,riilarlv valid 

4, Would you hold that this position of noorespons.btl.ty - 
for guidance-personnel workers’ Or could you ju i y g betterment by 
worLs giving some leadership to a program <d 

helping stLnts with their efforts, or working d.reetl, wu^h P’™*” ”" 
,=ad^r.^ Be speciBe about yout i— " ““i “rntpeLlel 
specific as possible to show why and how 

worker paid off for the Individuals in that s,tuat,on_or why they were 
unsuccessful. 


11.4 M. S. ATWOOD 

t. We have very few m.ta„«.Jhu. far ^ 

S^^osfalT ?tfc most” rcLrch has consist^ of 

according to various more or less ingenious designs. The very rarity of Us method, 
therefore makes Atwood’s research of special interest 

Car;;u“eh„e sol a.pe.t of student hfe or some other f "f 

Which inieraction theory and research Jfn le school 

2. The reasons — 

Atwood studied are 

old ™„„Bh to deserve gas back of it 

iw t'oTe its: structure oft schoo, made up of statuses, authority, 

'tStt"o"yt't™» temutorsmtuscs, roiesCs. and in.crac.mn pat- 
terns, in the tact that the experienced teachers so overwhelmingly oppose the gu.d- 

Yothm tys' dtrStreseareh add new dimensions of caution and wisdom 
to the development of a successful guidance program? 


xcuses-for opposing the guidance program in the school 
- all uncommon- the head was a womam the head was not 
10 deserve such a “plum ; the program 
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Qtiesfionj and Implications for Practice 


11.5 BENNIS, BENNE, AND CHIN 

1. The analogy of the Football game illustrates aptly the complexity of the situa- 
tion faced by a change agent in an educational institution when his responsi- 
bility is to understand what is going on in the school or college and how each 
individual’s particular situation in relation to the total situation is contributing to 
or retarding his development as a person. The basic problem will not soon or 
readily be solved. 

How is the guidance-personnel worker to learn enough from the several behav- 
ioral sciences — how is knowledge from the behavioral sciences to be brought over 
and made accessible to the practiiioner — so that the practitioner can be more ade- 
quate to the problems and opporiuniiics (hat confront him in his work’ Outline 
some specific methods that might be tried 
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